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THE     IIKTITRN     FROM     THE     HIDE.  P.Y    CHAUI.ES    W.     FUIiSE. 

/•VojTi  a  photograph  by  Eyre  A  Spotlisivo:ide. 


Pictures  in  the  Chantrey  Collection. 

SECOND     SERIES. 

By    Austin    Chester. 


WITH  the  exhibition  cuul  purchase  of 
certain  pictures  each  year  by  the 
Trustees  under  the  terms  of  tlie 
Chantrey  Bequest  from  the  works  of  tlie 
year's  Boyal  Academy,  interest  in  the  collec- 
tion which  has  found  its  home  at  Millbank 
annually  takes  new  life.  To  the  curious 
mind  of  the  unlettered  in  paint  — to  mix  our 
metaphors — there  then  comes  the  question 
whether  the  choice  of  the  Selection  Committee 
is  justified  ;  whether  they  themselves,  had 
they  been  on  it,  would  have  made  the  same 
choice. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  pleasures  of 
the  dilettante  is  to  disagree  with  the  dictum 
of  the  expert,  and,  although  he  has  no  power 
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to  circumvent  selection,  his  omniscience  finds 
considerable  solace  in  criticism. 

AVith  the  exception  of  tlie  work  of  a  gia.nt 
in  paint  such  as  the  late  Sir  AVilliam  Quiller 
Orchardson,  who,  represented  in  the  Chantrey 
(nailery  by  "  Napoleon  on  P)oard  the  Bellero- 
phon,"  seems  to  have  had  no  time  of  woakness 
in  his  career  of  art,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
reason  of  purchase  of  many  of  the  pictures, 
considered  as  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
men  represented.  But  many  and  varying 
conditions  have  necessarily  governed  the 
selection  from  the  output  of  each  individual 
artist.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  the  artists  themselves,  if  they  had 
the  right  ceded  to  them  to  change  these 
3  B 
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pictures,  which  have  been  selected  as  national 
records  of  their  abihty,  and  substitute  others 
of  their  handiwork,  would  do  so,  and  how 
many  of  them  are  satisfied  that  they  are 
here  represented  at  their  best. 

If  the  Trustees  have  not  always  been  able 
to  secure  the  chef  tVwuvre  of  an  artist— the 
Millais,  for  instance,  is  one  of  its  great 
painter's  poorest  works— and  if  they  have, 
therefore,  had  to  fall  back  on  work  the 
choice  of  which  seems  to  some  of  its  critics 
by  no  means  inevitable,  the  Chantrey 
Collection  fulfils  one  of  .the  designs  of  its 
projector  admirably,  for  it   has  given  vast 


It  was  in  1877  that  the  method  of  the 
expenditure  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  Bequest 
was  first  decided  upon,  and  the  earliest 
pictures  to  be  bonght  from  it  were  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee's  "  Harmony,"  that  idyllic 
mediiBval  love  scene  with  its  background  of 
stained  glass  ;  Mr.  William  Frederick 
Yeames's  dramatic  "  Amy  llobsait,"  who  lies 
"  like  a  snowdrift  "  at  the  foot  of  the  Cunnior 
Place  stairs;  Mr.  William  Hilton's  ''Christ 
Crowned  with  Thorns,"  one  of  the  few  non- 
contemporaneous  pictures  on  which  the 
Chantrey  money  has  ever  been  expended,  for 
it   was   originally    exhibited   at    tlie    lioyal 
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encouragement,  and  therefore  considerable 
stability,  to  the  younger  men  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  find  their  work 
the  subject  of  the  Trustees'  choice.  Further, 
there  is  the  pleasant  task  of  thanking 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  for  purchases  which  all  agree  to 
be  good.  There  are  treasures  at  Millbank, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  In  an 
article  on  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
and  the  purpose  of  his  benefaction  which 
we  published  last  year,  some  of  those 
treasures  Avere  reproduced.  We  now  present 
a  fiu-tliei"  selection  from  this  notable  gallery 
of  modern  art. 


Academy  in  1825  ;  Mr.  Charles  William 
Wyllie's  "  Digging  for  Bait,"  the  particular 
interest  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
painted  in  the  little  village  of  Ambleteuse, 
where  James  II.,  when  he'fled  into  France, 
landed  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Knight's  "  A  Tidal 
River  "  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Matthews  Rooke's 
"The  Story  of  Ruth."  That  same  year 
Lord  Leighton's  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  "  An 
Athlete  Struggling  with  a  Python,"  was 
bought.  Since  then,  despite  changing 
fasliions  in  taste,  the  Trustees  have  made 
many  a  purchase  of  enduring  value,  as  well 
as  some  of  perhaps  less  permanence. 

The  work  of   the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan, 
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''  The  Prodigal  Son,"  for  instance,  is  one 
wliicli  will  stand  the  market's  test  of  the 
pnrcliasers'  efficiency,  for  Bond  Street 
would  gladly  restore  to  the  Chantrey  Fund 
tlie  £700  which  was  paid  for  the  picture 
in  1889.  But  this  is  a  worthy  acliieve- 
nient  of  a  great  artist  whom  the  liierarchy 
of  paint  can  ill  afford  to  spare.  It  is 
pathetic  to  note  upon  the  frame  that  1010 
has   just   been    painted    to    companion,   as 


date    of    his    deatli,    the    1847    of    that   of 
his  birth. 

One  picture,  a  quite  recent  purchase,  and 
one  on  which  tlie  Trustees  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, is  "  Old  December's  Bareness 
Everywhere,"  by  Mr.  John  AYilliam  Buxton 
Knight,  a  painter  whose  powers  in  his  life- 
time— he  died  the  year  of  the  Chantrey's 
purchase  of  hiswork— received  no  recognition, 
in  this  country,  at  least.  The  catalogue,  lifting 
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liim  from  an  unmerited  oblivion,  accords  to 
thispainter ''an  hononrable  place  in  the  succes- 
sion to  Constable  " ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if 
this  one  picture  is  to  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  tlie  rest  that  he  executed  (the  Melbourne 
Gallery,  we  believe,  holds  his  finest,  "  The 
Hamlet,  Winter  Sunshine),  he  was  a  largely 
gifted  and  finely  accomplished  artist,  for 
"  Old  December's  Bareness  Everywhere " 
presents  an  effect  of  strength  and  of  complete- 
ness, of  delicious  harmony,  truth  of  expression 
and  observation  which  few  English  landscape 
men  have  bad  it  in  tliem  to  surpass. 


In  so  small  a  collection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
landscapes  wliich  have  been  included. 
Amongst  these  is  Mr.  James  Hook's  shrill- 
coloured  work  "  The  Stream  "  ;  Mr.  John  R. 
Reid's  wonderful  piece  of  literalism  "  Toil 
and  Pleasure  "  ;  Mr.  Ernest  Parton's  poetic 
"  The  Waning  of  the  Year  "  ;  Mr.  ^John 
MacWhirter's  vivid  "  June  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,"  with  its  fields  of  well-nigh  super- 
natural loveliness  beneath  a  breathless  sky  ; 
the  admirable  watei'-colour  by  Mr.  Leopold 
Rivers,  "  Stormy  Weather "  ;    the  works   of 
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tlie  two  Fcirqiiharsons,  David  and  Joseph, 
both  artists  of  exceptional  gifts,  rarely 
endowed  and  completely  accomplished,  the 
"  In  a  Fog  "  and  "  Birnam  Wood  "  hy  the 
late  David  Farquharson,  and  "  The  Joyless 


AV inter  Day  "  of  Mr.  Joseph  Farqnharson. 
Then  there  are  Mr.  Harry  Adams's  impressive 
"  Winter's  Sleep,"  and  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons's 
''When  Nature  Painted  All  Things  Oay," 
in  which  this  very  delicate  landscape  painter 
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draws  his  inspiration  from  the  overpowerin<jf 
achievement  of  the  montli  of  June.  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Jolinsoii's  "  The  Swineherd  : 
Gurth,  Son  of  Beowulph,"  ahhongh  in  name 
it  takes  ns  to  the  Merrie  England  of  Saxon 
times,  gives  ns  a  pictnre  of  Sherwood  Forest 
as  it  is  to-daj,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  herds  were  then  of  swine  in  place 
of  ponies.  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown's  "  Morning  " 
is  a  good  example  of  his  refined  present- 
ment of  Natnre,  and,  as  nsnal,  is  tranqnil  in 
sentiment  and  pleasant  in  selection.  Mr. 
Robert  Bnchan  Nisbet's  '"  Evening  Still- 
ness "   shows   a   fine   nnderstanding    of    the 


found.  Mr.  William  Logsdail's  "St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields  "  interests  one  to-day  as  nuich 
as  ever,  but  so  anthoritative  has  ])ecome 
the  search  for  light  that  it  inHnences  onr 
opinion  of  the  neutral  tone  Mr.  Logsdail  was 
in  1888  employing.  Mr.  Henry  William 
Banks  Davis's  "  Returning  to  the  Fold  "  and 
"Approaching  Night"  possess  an  interest 
apart  from  that  of  paint,  for,  as  if  to  show 
tliat  in  art,  as  in  life,  the  nndne  development 
of  one  side  would  be  narrowing,  he  gives  us 
in  both  pictures  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd 
and  the  dogs,  wliich  bring  human  interests 
into  landscapes.      Mr.  Alfred   Glendinning, 


"  MOltNING."        BY     AllMESBY     BROWN,     A.K.A. 


medium — wat^r-colour— whicli  he  uses.  This 
picture,  with  all  the  other  water-colours  and 
several  oil-pictures,  has  been  relegated  to 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Gallery.  Mr.  John 
William  North's  "The  Winter  Sun"  is  one 
of  tliose  original  and  powerful  productions 
holding  that  effective  quality  of  atmosphere 
wliich  makes  Mr.  North  to-day,  although  the 
letters  A.R.A.  only  are  attached  to  his  name, 
worthy  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  greater  men. 
It  is  an  astonishing  picture,  full  of  au  almost 
uupictorial  suggestiveness,  so  true  to  Nature 
is  it.  Mr.  Yeend  King's  "  Milking  Time  "  is 
as  attractive  an  example  of  his  art  as  is  to  be 


in  his  water-colour  "  Haymaking,"  a  picture 
of  extremely  pleasant  sentiment,  brings  the 
labourer  into  landscape  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  sun-bonnets  of  the  girls  seem  to  convey 
some  vague  magic  of  the  charm  of  their 
wearers'  occupation. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are  two  pictures 
tliat  one  must  reckon  under  the  head  of 
landscapes  which  are  the  work  the  one  of  a 
figure,  and  the  other  of  an  animal  painter — 
"The  Deserted  Mill "  of  Mr.  George  D. 
Leslie,  and  the  "  Beyond  Man's  Footsteps  "  of 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  this  latter  being  a  picture 
in  which  the  differentiation  of  values,  the 
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planes  upon  planes  of  ice,  the  gradation  after 
gradation  of  cruel  sameness,  are  so  extra- 
ordinarily well  achieved  that,  as  a  result, 
the  feeliug  of  loneliness  the  picture  engenders 
is  one  of  real  solemnity.  Our  experience  of 
unsophisticated  Nature  does  not  allow  us  to 
judge  it  save  from  the  bleak  heights  of  the 
idealistic  standpoint  from  which  it  must  have 
been  painted. 

Mr.    Yicat    Cole,    whom    we    remember 
primarily  as  a  landscape   painter,  is  repre- 


for  we  have  Mr.  William  Lionel  Wyllie's 
version  of  the  same  in  bis  "Toil,  Glitter, 
Grime,  and  Wealth  on  a  Flowing  Tide,"  and 
Mr.  C.  Napier  Henry's  "  London  River," 
this  last  being  a  purchase  made  three  years 
before  that  of  the  same  artist's  "  Pilchards." 
Mr.  S.  Melton  Fislier's  picture,  a  very 
charming  specimen  of  his  work,  is  entitled 
"  Realms  of  Fancy,"  and  the  phrase  may  serve 
to  classify  all  those  pictures  of  imagina- 
tion that   come   neither  into  the  landscape 
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sented  by  one  of  his  river  scones,  and  that 
"  The  Pool  of  London,"  one  of  his  only  two 
pictures  of  water  in  tlie  heart  of  a  great  city  ; 
and  in  place  of  the  variable  atmosphere  of 
light  and  shade,  the  large  green  pastures  and 
the  flowing  streams,  especially  beloved  of  the 
artist,  we  have  the  smoke-darkened  sky,  the 
heavily  laden  barges,  the  large  ocean  liner 
getting  up  steam,  and  the  busy  scene  of 
commercial  life  on  the  Thames  below  London 
Brido-e. 

This    sul)ject   appears    to   luive    strongly 
appealed    to    the    Committee   of   Purchase, 


nor  animal  nor  historic  divisions.  These 
comprise  "  The  Bath  of  Psyche,"  })y  Lord 
Leigh  ton  ;  "  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Pose," 
that  picture  of  ethereal  effect  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Sargent ;  "  Love  Locked  Out,"  by 
Mrs.  Aima  Lea  Merritt ;  Mr.  Herbert 
Draper's  "The  Lament  for  Icarus";  Sir 
Edward  Poynter's  "A  Visit  to  yEsculapius  "  ; 
Mr.  Ralph  Peacock's  "  Ethel";  Mr.  J.  Youns: 
Hnnter's  "  My  Lady's  Garden"  ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pomeroy's  "  The  Nvmpli  of  Loch  Awe  "  ; 
Mr.  R.'W.  Macbeth's  "The  Cast  Shoe": 
]\Ir.    F.    D.    ^lillet's    swept   and    garnished 
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representation  of  life,  as  shown  with  some- 
thing of  the  self-conscious  neatness  of  the 
Dutch  school,  "  Between  Two  Fires." 

"The  Eeturn  from  the  Eide,"  by  Mr. 
diaries  Furse,  with  its  rich,  suggestive 
handling,  makes  the  early  death  of  that 
artist,  who  was  the  accomplice  of  the  con- 
noisseur's most  exquiaite  imaginings,  appear 
doubly  regrettable. 


the  picture  being  the  happy  outcome  of  a 
mental  vision  arrested  at  its  crowning 
moment.  History  of  more  modern  epoch 
inspires  "  The  Charterhouse  Chapel,"  by 
Sir  Hubert  von  Herkome]',  with  its  realistic 
portrait  of  his  old  friend  and  neighbour  at 
Bushey,  Mr.  Noakes. 

Seascape  foi'ms   an    interesting   group  in 
the  collection.     "All  Hands  to  the  Pumps" 
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Historical  scenes  are  but  little  represented 
hero.  We  have  Mr.  Calderon's  dramatic 
picture  of  "  St.  Elizabeth  of  FTungary."  the 
"  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  "  of  Mr.  Andrew  Gow  : 
"  The  Searching  for  Rebels  After  Cnlloden," 
by  Mr.  Seymour  Tjucas  ;  "  The  Last  Yovage 
of  Henry  Hudson,"  bv  the  Hon.  John 
Collier.  Mr.  Frank  Craisr's  "  The  Heretic  " 
shows  such  beauty  of  treatment  as  to  suggest 


was  the  first  picture  acquired  from  Mr.  Tuke 
bv  the  Chantrey  Trustees,  who  have  since 
added  his  "August  Blue."  In  this  work  the 
artist  attains  to  a  singular  mastery  in  what  we 
must  term  the  naturalistic  school,  and  of 
which  the  inspiration  is  fraid^ly  Frencli. 
But  we  liave  come  to  the  end  of  our  present 
gallery,  and  must  wait  to  consider  a  further 
selection  of  subjects  in  another  article. 
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5 HE  frost  outside  was 
bitter,  and  the 
prairie,  which  rolled 
back  from  Lander's 
in  long  undulations 
to  the  far  horizon, 
gleamed  white 
beneath  the  moon, 
but  this  only 
emphasised  the 
warmth  and  bright- 
ness in  Stukely's  wooden  barn.  It  stood 
at  one  end  of  the  little  desolate  settle- 
ment, where  tlie  trail  which  came  up  from 
the  railroad  thirty  miles  away  forked  off 
into  two  wavy  ribands  that  melted  into  a 
waste  of  snow.  Lander's  consisted  then  of 
five  or  six  frame  houses  and  stores,  a  hotel 
of  the  same  material,  several  sod  stables,  and 
a  few  birch-log  barns  ;  and  its  inhabitants 
considered  it  one  of  the  most  promising 
places  in  Western  Canada.  That,  however, 
is  the  land  of  promise — a  promise  which  is  in 
due  time  usually  fulfilled — and  the  men  of 
Lander's  were,  for  the  most  part,  shrewdly 
practical  optimists.  They  made  the  most  of 
a  somewhat  grim  and  frugal  present,  and 
staked  all  they  had— the  few  dollars  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  their  powers  of 
en  luring  toil — upon  the  roseate  future. 

Stukely  had  given  them  and  their  scattered 
neighbours,  who  had  driven  in  across  several 
leagues  of  prairie,  a  supper  in  his  barn,  and 
a  big  rusty  stove,  which  had  been  brought  in 
for  the  occasion,  stood  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Its  pipe  glowed  in  places  a  dull  red,  and 
SLukely  now  and  then  wondered  uneasily 
whether  it  was  charring  a  larger  hole  through 
the  shingles  of  the  roof.  On  one  side  of  the 
stove  the  floor  had  been  cleared  ;  on  the 
other,  benches,  empty  barrels,  and  tables 
were  huddled  together,  and  such  of  the 
guests  as  were  not  at  the  moment  dancing 
sat  upon  them  indiscriminately.  A  keg  of 
hard  Ontario  cider  had  been  provided  for 
their  refreshment,  and  it  was  open  to  any- 
body to  ladle  up  what  lie  wanted  with  a  tin 
dipper,  while  a  haze  of  tobacco  smoke  drifted 
in  thin  blue  wisps  beneath  the  big  nickelled 
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lamps.  In  addition  to  the  reek  of  it,  the 
place  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  hot  iron 
which  an  over-driven  stove  gives  out,  and 
the  subtle  odours  of  old  skin  coats. 

The  guests,  however,  were  accustomed  to 
an  atmosphere  of  that  kind,  and  it  did  not 
trouble  them.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
lean  and  spare,  bronzed  by  frost  and  snow- 
glare,  and  straight  of  limb,  for  though 
scarcely  half  of  them  were  Canadian-born, 
the  prairie,  as  a  rule,  swiftly  sets  its  stamp 
upon  the  newcomer.  There  was  also  some- 
thing in  the  w^ay  they  held  themselves  and 
put  their  feet  down  that  suggested  health 
and  vigour,  and,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them, 
a  certain  alertness  and  decision  of  character. 
Some  hailed  from  English  cities,  a  few  from 
those  of  Canada,  and  some  from  the  bush  of 
Ontario  ;  but  there  was  a  similarity  between 
them  which  the  cut  and  tightness  of  their 
store  clothing  did  not  altogether  account  for. 
They  lived  well  if  plainly,  and  toiled  out  in 
the  open  unusually  hard.  Their  eyes  were 
steady,  their  bronzed  skin  w^as  clear,  and 
their  laughter  liad  a  wholesome  ring. 

A  fiery-haired  Scot,  a  Highlander  of  the 
Isles,  sat  upon  a  barrel-head  sawing  at  a 
fiddle,  and  the  shrill  scream  of  it  filled  the 
barn.  Tone  he  did  not  aspire  to,  but  he 
played  with  Caledonian  verve  and  swing, 
and  kept  the  snapping  time.  It  was  mad 
harsh  music  of  the  kind  that  sets  the  blood 
tingling  and  the  feet  to  move  in  rhythm, 
tliougli  the  exhilarating  effect  of  it  was  rather 
spoiled  by  the  efforts  of  the  little  French 
Canadian,  who  had  another  fiddle,  and  threw 
in  random  clanging  chords  upon  the  lower 
strings. 

They  were  dancing  in  the  cleared  space 
what  was  presumably  a  quadrille,  though  it 
hore  almost  as  great  a  resemblance  to  a 
Scottish  country  dance,  or,  indeed,  to  one  of 
the  measures  of  Bretonne  France,  which  was, 
however,  characteristic  of  the  country.  The 
Englishman  has  set  no  distinguishable  impress 
upon  the  prairie.  It  has  absorbed  him  with 
his  reserve  and  sturdy  industry,  and  the 
Canadian  from  the  cities  is  apparently  lost 
in  it,  too,  for  theirs  is  the  leaven  that  works 
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through  the  mass  slowly  and  unobtrusively, 
and  ifc  is  the  Scot  and  the  habitant  of  French 
extraction  who  have  given  the  life  of  it 
colour  and  individuality.  Extremes  meet 
and  fuse  on  the  wide  white  levels  of  the  West. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  an  Englishman  who 
was  the  life  of  that  dance,  and  he  w^as 
physically  a  bigger  man  than  most  of  the 
rest,  for  as  a  rule,  at  least,  the  Colonial-born 
run  to  wiry  hardness  rather  than  solidity  of 
frame.  Gregory  Hawtrey  was  tall  and  thick 
of  shoulder,  though  the  rest  of  him  was  in 
fine  modelHng,  and  he  had  a  pleasant  face  of 
the  English  blue-eyed  type.  Just  then  it 
'  was  suffused  with  almost  boyish  merriment, 
and,  indeed,  an  irresponsible  gaiety  was  a 
salient  characteristic  of  the  man.  One 
would  have  called  him  handsome,  though  his 
mouth  was  a  trifle  slack,  and  there  was  a 
certain  assurance  in  his  manner  that  only 
fell  short  of  swagger.  He  was  the  kind  of 
man  one  likes  at  first  sight,  but,  for  all  that, 
not  the  kind  his  hard-bitten  neighbours 
would  have  chosen  to  stand  by  them  through 
the  strain  of  drought  and  frost  in  adverse 
seasons. 

As  it  happened,  the  grim  hard-faced 
Sager,  who  had  come  there  from  Michigan, 
was  just  then  talking  to  Stukely  about  him. 

"  Kind  of  tone  about  that  man.  Guess  he 
^nce  had  the  gold-leaf  on  him  quite  thick, 
/ind  it  hasn't  all  worn  off  yet,"  he  said. 
"  Seen  more  Englishmen  like  him,  and  some 
folks  from  Noo  York,  too,  when  I  took 
parties  bass  fishing  way  back  yonder." 

He  waved  his  hand  vaguely,  as  though  to 
indicate  the  American  Eepublic,  and  Stukely 
agreed  with  him.  They  were  also  right  as 
far  as  they  went,  for  Hawtrey  undoubtedly 
possessed  a  grace  of  manner  which,  however, 
somehow  failed  to  reach  distinction.  It  was, 
perhaps,  just  a  little  too  apparent,  and  lacked 
the  strengthening  feature  of  restraint. 

"  I  wonder,"  Stukely  replied  reflectively, 
"  what  those  kind  of  fellows  done  before 
they  came  out  here." 

He  had  expressed  a  curiosity  which  is  now 
and  then  to  be  met  with  on  the  prairie,  but 
Sager,  who  was  charitable  in  some  respects, 
grinned. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  quite  a  few  done 
no  more  than  make  their  folks  on  the  other 
side  tired  of  them,  and  that's  why  they  sent 
them  out  to  you.  Some  of  them  get  paid 
so  much  on  condition  that  they  don't  come 
back  again.  Say  " — and  he  glanced  towards 
the  dancers—"  Dick  Creighton's  Sally  seems 
stuck  on  Hawtrey  by  the  way  she's  looking 
at  him." 


Stukely  assented.  He  was  a  somewhat 
primitive  person,  as  was  Sally  Oreighton,  for 
that  matter,  and  he  did  not  suppose  she 
would  have  been  offended  had  she  overheard 
his  observations. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I've  thought  that,  too. 
If  she  wants  him,  she'll  get  him.  She's  a 
smart  girl — Sally." 

There  were  not  many  women  present — 
perhaps  one  to  every  two  of  the  men,  which 
was,  however,  rather  a  large  proportion  in 
that  country — and  their  garments  were  neither 
pretentious  nor  particularly  elegant.  The 
fabric  was,  in  most  cases,  the  cheapest 
obtainable,  and  they  had  fashioned  it  with 
their  own  fingers  in  the  scanty  interludes 
between  washing,  and  baking,  and  mending 
their  husbands'  or  fathers'  clothes.  Their 
faces  were  a  trifle  sallow^  and  had  lost  their 
freshness  in  tbe  dry  heat  of  the  stove.  Their 
hands  were  hard  and  reddened,  and  in  figure 
most  of  them  were  tbin  and  spare.  One 
could  have  fancied  that,  in  a  land  where 
everybody  toiled  strenuously,  their  burden 
was  the  heavier.  One  or  two  of  them  had 
clearly  been  accustomed  to  a  smoother  life, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  they 
looked  back  to  it  with  regret.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  looked  forward,  working  for  the 
future,  and  there  was  patient  courage  in 
their  smiling  eyes. 

Creighton's  Sally,  who  was  then  tripping 
through  the  measure  on  Haw  trey's  arm,  was 
native-born.  She  was  young  and  straight — 
straighter  in  outline  than  the  women  of  the 
cities — and  she  possessed  a  suppleness  which 
was  less  suggestive  of  the  willow  than  of 
a  highly  tempered  spring.  She  moved 
with  a  large  vigour  which  only  just  fell 
short  of  grace,  her  eyes  snapped  when  she 
smiled  at  Hawtrey,  and  her  hair,  which  was 
of  a  ruddy  brown,  had  fiery  gleams  in  it. 
Anyone  would  have  called  her  comely,  and 
there  was,  indeed,  no  woman  in  Stukely's 
barn  to  compare  with  her  in  this  respect, 
which  was  a  fact  she  recognised,  while  every 
line  and  pose  of  her  figure  seemed  expressive 
of  an  effervescent  vitality. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Sager  reflectively,  "she'll 
get  him  sure,  if  she  sets  her  mind  on  it,  and 
there's  no  denying  that  they  make  a  band- 
some  pair.  I've  nothing  against  Hawtrey, 
either — a  straight  man,  a  hustler,  and  smart 
at  handHng  a  team.  Still,  it's  kind  of 
curious  that  while  the  man's  never  been 
stuck  for  the  stamps  like  the  rest  of  us, 
he's  made  nothing  much  of  his  holding  yet. 
Now,  there's  Bob,  and  Jake,  and  Jasper 
came  in  after  he  did,  with  half  the  dollars, 
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and  they  thrash  out  four  bushels  of  hard 
wheat  for  Hawtrey's  three." 

Stukely  made  a  gesture  of  concurrence, 
for  he  dimly  realised  the  significance  of  his 
companion's  speech.  It  is  results  which 
count  in  that  country,  where  the  one  thing 
demanded  is  practical  efficiency  and  the 
man  of  simple,  steadfast  purpose  usually 
goes  the  farthest.  Haw  trey  had  graces 
which  won  him  friends,  boldness  of  concep- 
tion, and  the  power  of  application,  but  he 
had  somehow  failed  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  his  neighbours  did.  After  all,  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  man 
who  raises  four  bushels  of  wheat  where  his 
comrade  wifch  equal  facilities  only  raises 
three. 

In  the  meanwhile  Haw  trey  was  talking  to 
Sally,  and  it  was  not  astonishing  that  they 
talked  of  farming,  which  is  the  standard 
topic  on  that  strip  of  prairie. 

"  So  you're  not  going  to  break  that  new 
piece  this  spring  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,"  said  Hawtrey.  "  I'd  want  another 
team,  anyway,  and  I  can't  raise  the  dollars  ; 
they're  hard  to  get  out  here." 

"  Plenty  under  the  sod,"  answered  Sally, 
who  was  essentially  practical.  "  That's 
where  we  get  ours,  but  you  have  to  put  the 
breaker  in  and  turn  it  over.  You  " — and 
she  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  him — "  got 
most  of  yours  from  England.  Won't  they 
send  you  any  more  ?  " 

Hawtrey's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  shook  his 
head.  "  I'm  afraid  they  won't.  You  see, 
I've  put  the  screw  on  them  rather  hard  the 
last  few  years." 

"  How  did  you  do  that  ?  "  Sally  asked. 
"  Told  them  you  were  thinking  of  coming 
home  again  ?  " 

There  was  a  certain  wryness  in  her  com- 
panion's smile,  for  though  Hawtrey  had  cast 
no  particular  slur  on  the  family's  credit,  he 
had  signally  failed  to  enhance  it,  and  he  was 
quite  aware  that  his  English  relatives  did 
not  greatly  desire  his  presence  in  the  Old 
Country. 

"  You  really  shouldn't  hit  a  fellow  in  the 
eye  that  way,  my  dear,"  he  said. 

As  it  happened,  he  did  not  see  the  girl's 
face  just  then,  or  he  might  have  noticed  a 
momentary  change  in  its  expression.  Gregory 
Hawtrey  was  a  little  casual  in  speech,  but  so 
far  most  of  the  young  women  upon  whom 
he  had  bestowed  an  epithet  of  that  kind  had 
attached  no  significance  to  it.  They  had 
wisely  decided  that  he  did  not  mean  any- 
thing. In  another  moment  or  two  the 
Scottish  fiddler's  voice  broke  in. 


"  Can  ye  no'  watch  the  music  ?  Noo  it's 
paddy  bash  !  "  he  cried. 

His  French  Canadian  comrade  waved  his 
fiddle-bow  protestingly. 

"  Paddybashy  !  V  la  la  belle  chose !  "  he 
exclaimed  with  ineffable  contempt,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  ranting  melody  with  a 
succession  of  harsh  crashing  chords. 

Then  it  apparently  became  a  contest  as  to 
which  could  drown  the  other's  instrument, 
and  the  snapping  time  grew  faster,  until  the 
dancers  gasped,  and  men  with  long  boots 
encouraged  them  with  cries,  and  stamped  a 
staccato  accompaniment  upon  the  benches  or 
on  the  floor.  It  was  savage,  rasping  music,' 
but  one  player  infused  into  it  the  ebullient 
verve  of  France,  and  the  other  was  from  the 
misty  land  where  the  fiddler  learns  the 
witchery  of  the  clanging  reel  and  the  swing 
of  the  Strathspey.  It  is  doubtless  not  high 
art,  but  there  is  probably  no  music  in  the 
world  that  fires  the  blood  like  this,  and  turns 
the  sober  dance  to  rhythmic  riot.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  gains  something  that  gives  it  a  closer 
compelling  grip  amidst  the  prairie  snow. 

Hawtrey,  at  least,  was  breathless  when  it 
ceased,  and  Sally's  eyes  flashed  with  the 
effulgence  of  the  northern  night  when  he 
found  her  a  resting-place  upon  an  upturned 
barrel. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  won't  have  any  cider." 
She  turned  and  glanced  at  him  imperiously. 
"  You're  not  going  for  any  more,  either." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  not  the  speech  a  well- 
trained  English  maiden  would  have  made, 
but  though  Hawtrey  smiled  rather  curiously, 
it  fell  inoffensively  from  Sally's  lips.  Though 
it  is  not  always  set  down  to  their  credit,  the 
brown-faced,  hard-handed  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  as  a  rule,  live  very  abstemiously, 
and,  as  it  happened,  Hawtrey,  who,  however, 
showed  no  sign  of  it,  had  already  consumed 
more  cider  than  anybody  else.  He  made  a 
sign  of  submission,  and  Sally  resumed  their 
conversation  where  it  had  broken  off. 

"  We  could  let  you  have  our  ox-team  to  do 
that  breaking  with,"  she  said.  "  You've 
had  Sproatly  living  with  you  all  winter. 
Why  don't  you  make  him  stay  and  work  out 
his  keep  ?  " 

Hawtrey  laughed.  "Do  you  think  any- 
body could  make  Sproatly  work  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  hard,"  the  girl  admitted, 
and  then  looked  up  with  a  sparkle  in  her 
eyes.  "  Still,  I'd  put  a  move  on  him  if  you 
gent  him  along  to  me." 

She  w-as  a  capable  young  woman,  but 
Hawtrey  was  very  dubious  as  to  whether 
she  could  bring  about  this  result.     Sproatly 
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was  an  Englishman  of  good  education, 
though  his  appearance  seldom  suggested  it, 
who  drove  about  the  p  airie  in  a  waggon 
vending  cheap  oleographs  and  patent 
medicines  most  of  the  summer,  and  contrived 
to  obtain  free  quarters  from  his  bachelor 
acquaintances  during  the  winter.  It  is  a 
hospitable  country,  but  there  were  men 
round  Lander's  who,  when  thej  went  away 
to  work  in  far-off  lumber  camps,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  nailed  np  their  doors  and 
windows  to  prevent  Sproatly  from  getting  in. 

"  Does  he  never  do  anything  ?  "  Sally  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Hawtrey — "  at  least,  never 
when  he  can  help  it.  He  had,  how^ever, 
started  something  shortly  before  I  left  him. 
You  see,  the  house  has  wanted  cleaning  the 
last  month  or  two,  and  we  tossed  up  for  who 
should  do  it.  It  fell  to  Sproatly,  who  didn't 
seem  quite  pleased,  but  he  got  as  far  as  firing 
the  chairs  and  tables  out  into  the  snow. 
Then  he  sat  down  for  a  smoke,  and  he  was 
looking  at  them  when  I  drove  away." 

"  Ah,"  said  his  companion,  "  you  want 
somebody  to  keep  the  house  straight  and 
look  after  you.  Didn't  you  know  any  nice 
girls  back  in  the  Old  Country  ? " 

It  was  spoken  naturally,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  girl's  heart  beat 
more  rapidly  than  usual  as  she  watched 
her  companion.  His  face,  however,  grew 
graver,  for  she  had  touched  upon  a  rather 
momentous  question  to  such  men  as  he. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  them  living  in 
Spartan  simplicity  upon  the  prairie,  well- 
trained,  well-connected  young  Englishmen, 
and  others  like  them  from  Canadian  cities. 
They  naturally  look  for  some  grace  of  culture 
or  refinement  in  the  woman  they  would 
marry,  and  there  are  few  women  of  the 
station  they  once  belonged  to  who  could  face 
the  loneliness  and  unassisted  drudgery  that 
must  be  borne  by  the  small  wheat-grower's 
wife.  There  were  also  reasons  why  this 
question  had  been  troubling  Hawtrey  in 
particular  of  late. 

"  Oh,  yes,  one  or  two,"  he  answered. 
"But  I'm  not  sure  that  girls  of  that  kind 
would  find  things  even  moderately  comfort- 
able here." 

There  was  a  reflectiveness  in  his  tone, 
which,  since  it  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  had  already  given  the  point  some  con- 
sideration, jarred  upon  his  companion.  She 
had  also  an  ample  share  of  the  Western 
farmer's  pride,  which  firmly  declines  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  land  to  compare 
with  the  one  the  plough  is  slowly  wresting 
from  the  prairie. 


"We  make  out  well  enough,"  she  said, 
with  a  snap  in  her  eyes. 

Hawtrey  made  a  whimsical  gesture.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  he  admitted  ;  "  it's  in  you.  All  yon 
want  to  beat  the  wilderness  and  turn  it  into 
a  garden  is  an  axe,  a  span  of  oxen,  and  a 
breaker  plough.  You  ought  to  be  proud  of 
it.  Still,  you  see,  our  folks  back  yonder 
aren't  quite  the  same  as  you." 

Sally  partly  understood  him.  "  Ah,"  she 
said,  "  they  want  more,  and,  perhaps,  they're 
used  to  it.  But  isn't  that  in  one  way  their 
misfortune  ?  Is  it  what  folks  want,  or  what 
they  can  do,  that  makes  them  of  use  to 
anybody  else  ?  " 

There  w^as  a  stern  truth  in  her  suggestion, 
but  Hawtrey,  who  seldom  occupied  himself 
with  matters  of  this  kind,  smiled. 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  know.  But,  after 
all,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while  our  raising 
wheat  here  unless  there  were  folks  back  East 
to  use  it,  and  if  some  of  them  only  eat  it  in 
the  shape  of  dainty  cakes,  that  doesn't  affect 
the  question.  Anyway,  there's  only  another 
dance  or  two,  and  I  was  wondering  whether 
I  could  drive  you  home  ;  I've  got  Wy Hard's 
Ontario  sleigh." 

Sally  glanced  at  him  sharply.  She  had 
half  expected  this  offer,  and  it  is  possible 
would  have  judiciously  led  him  up  to  it  if  he 
had  not  made  it.  Now,  as  she  saw  that  he 
really  wished  to  drive  her  home,  she  was 
glad  that  she  had  not  done  so. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  smiling,  *'  I  think  you 
could." 

"  Then,"  said  Hawtrey,  "  if  you'll  wait  ten 
minutes,  I'll  be  back  with  the  team." 


CHAPTER  11. 

SALLY   TAKES   CHAEGE. 

The  night  was  clear  and  bitterly  cold  when 
Hawtrey  and  Sally  Creighton  drove  away 
from  Stukely's  barn.  Winter  had  lingered 
unusually  long  that  year,  and  the  prairie 
gleamed  dimly  white,  with  the  sledge  trail 
cutting  athwart  it,  a  smear  of  blue-grey  in 
the  foreground.  It  w^as — for  Lander's  lay 
behind  them  with  the  snow  among  the 
stubble  belts  that  engirdled  it — an  empty 
wilderness  the  mettlesome  team  swung  across, 
and  during  the  first  few  minutes  the  cold 
struck  through  them  with  a  sting  like  the 
thrust  of  steel.  A  half  moon  hung  low 
above  it,  coppery  red  with  frost,  and  there 
was  no  sound  but  the  crunch  beneath  the 
runners  and  the  beat  of  hoofs,  that  rang 
dully  through  the  silence  like  a  roll  of 
muffled  drums. 
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Sleighs  like  the  one  that  Hawtrey  drove 
are  not  common  on  the  prairie,  where  the 
farmer  generally  uses  the  humble  bob-sled 
when  the  snow  lies  unusually  long.  The  one 
in  question  had,  however,  been  made  for  use 
in  Montreal,  and  bought  there  by  a  friend  of 
Hawtrey's,  who  was,  as  it  happened,  possessed 
of  some  means,  which  is  a  rather  unusual 
thing  in  the  case  of  a  Western  wheat-grower. 
He  had  also  bought  the  team — the  fastest  he 
could  obtain — and  when  the  warmth  came 
back  to  them,  Hawtrey  and  the  girl  became 
conscious  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  swift 
and  easy  motion.  The  sleigh  was  light  and 
narrow,  and  Hawtrey,  who  shifted  his  grasp 
upon  the  reins  when  he  drew  the  thick  robe 
higher  about  his  companion,  did  not  imme- 
diately remove  his  hand.  The  girl  did  not 
resent  the  fact  that  it  rested  behind  her 
shoulder,  nor  did  Hawtrey  attach  any 
particular  significance  to  the  matter.  He 
was  a  man  who  usually  acted  on  impulse, 
with  rather  easy  manners.  How  far  Sally 
understood  him  did  not  appear,  but  she  came 
of  folk  who  had  waged  a  stubborn  battle 
with  the  wilderness,  and  there  was  a  vein  of 
grim  tenacity  in  her. 

She  w^as,  however,  conscious  that  there 
was  something  beneath  her  feet  which  forced 
her,  if  she  was  to  sit  comfortably,  rather 
close  against  her  companion,  and  it  seemed 
expedient  to  point  it  out. 

"  Can't  you  move  a  little  ?  I  can't  get 
my  feet  fixed  right,"  she  said. 

Hawtrey  looked  down  at  her  with  a  smile. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  unless  I  get  right  out- 
side.    Aren't  you  happy  there  ?  " 

It  was  the  kind  of  speech  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  but  there  was  more  colour 
in  the  girl's  face  than  the  stinging  night 
air  brought  there,  and  she  did  not  look  up 
at  him. 

"  It's  a  sack  of  some  kind,  isn't  it  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hawtrey,  "  it's  a  couple  of 
three-bushel  bags.  Some  special  seed  wheat 
Lorton  sent  to  Winnipeg  for.  Ormond 
brought  them  out  from  the  railroad,  and  I 
promised  I'd  take  them  along." 

"  You  should  have  told  me.  It's  most  a 
league  round  by  Lorton's  place,"  said  Sally. 

"  That  won't  take  long  with  this  team. 
Have  you  any  great  objections  to  another 
fifteen  minutes'  drive  with  me  ?  " 

Sally  looked  up  at  him,  and  the  moonlight 
was  on  her  face,  which  was  a  very  winsome 
one. 

"  N"o,"  she  answered,  "  I  haven't  any." 

She  said  it  demurely,   but  there  was  a 


faintly  perceptible  something  in  her  voice 
which  might  have  warned  the  man,  had  he 
been  addicted  to  taking  warning  from  any- 
thing, which  was,  however,  not  the  case.  It 
was,  in  fact,  his  trouble  that  he  seldom 
thought  about  what  he  did  until  he  was 
compelled  to  face  the  consequeuces  ;  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  to  his  credit  that  he  had,  after 
all,  done  very  little  harm,  for  there  was  hot 
blood  in  him. 

''  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  going  to 
grumble  about  those  extra  three  miles,  but 
you  were  asking  what  land  I  meant  to  break 
this  spring.  What  put  that  into  your 
mind  ?  " 

"  Our  folks,"  said  Sally  candidly.  '*  They 
were  talking  about  you." 

This  again  was  significant,  but  Hawtrey 
did  not  notice  it. 

"  I've  no  doubt  they  said  I  ought  to  tackle 
the  new  quarter-section  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Sally.  "  Why  don't  you 
do  it  ?  Last  fall  you  thrashed  out  quite  a 
big  harvest." 

"I  certainly  did.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  many  dollars  left 
over  when  I'd  settled  the  bills." 

The  girl  made  a  sign  of  impatience. 
"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  Bob,  and  Jake,  and  Jasper 
sowed  on  less  backsetting,  and  they're  buying 
new  teams  and  ploughs.  Can't  you  do  what 
they  do,  though  I  guess  they  don't  go  off  for 
weeks  to  Winnipeg  ?  " 

The  man  was  silent.  He  had  an  incen- 
tive to  work  hard  which  she  was  not 
acquainted  with,  and  he  had  done  so,  but 
the  long  iron  winter,  when  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  done,  had  proved  too 
much  for  him.  It  was  very  dreary  sitting 
evening  after  evening  beside  the  stove,  and 
the  company  of  the  somnolent  Sproatly  was 
the  reverse  of  cheerful.  Now  and  then  his 
pleasure-loving  nature  had  revolted  from  the 
barrenness  of  his  lot,  when  he  drove  home 
from  a  casual  visit  to  a  neighbour,  stiff  with 
cold  through  the  stinging  frost,  and,  arriving 
in  the  dark,  found  the  stove  had  burned  out 
and  water  frozen  hard  inside  the  house. 
These  were  things  his  neighbours  patiently 
endured,  but  Hawtrey  had  fled  for  life  and 
brightness  to  Winnipeg. 

Sally  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  nod.  "  You 
take  hold  with  a  good  grip.  Everybody 
allows  that,"  she  said.  "  The  trouble  is  you 
let  things  go  afterwards.  You  don't  stay 
with  it." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Hawtrey.  "  I  believe  you 
are  right,  Sally.  That's  very  much  what's 
the  matter  with  me." 
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"  Then,"  said  the  girl  with  quiet  insistence, 
"  won't  you  try  to  get  over  it  ?  " 

A  flush  crept  into  Hawtrey's  face.  The 
girl  was  less  than  half  taught,  and  unac- 
quainted with  anything  beyond  the  simple, 
laborious  life  of  the  prairie.  Her  greatest 
accomplishments  consisted  of  some  skill  in 
bakery  and  the  handlmg  of  half -broken 
teams ;  but  she  had  once  or  twice  given 
him  what  he  recognised  as  excellent  advice. 
There  was  something  incongruous  in  the 
situation,  but,  as  usual,  he  preferred  to 
regard  it  humorously. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to,  if  you  insist.  If 
ever  I'm  the  grasping  owner  of  the  biggest 
farm  in  this  district,  I'll  blame  you,"  he  said. 

Sally  said  nothing  further  on  that  subject, 
and  some  time  later  the  sleigh  went  skimming 
down  among  the  birches  in  a  shallow  ravine. 
Hawtrey  pulled  the  horses  up  when  they 
reached  the  bottom  of  it,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  shapeless  cluster  of  buildings  that  showed 
black  amidst  the  trees. 

"  Lorton  won't  be  back  until  to-morrow, 
but  I  promised  to  pitcli  the  bags  into  his 
granary,"  he  said.  "  If  I  hump  them  up 
the  trail  here,  it  will  save  us  driving  round 
through  the  bluff." 

He  got  down,  and  though  the  bags  were 
heavy,  he  managed  to  hoist  the  first  of  them 
on  to  his  shoulders  with  Sally's  assistance. 
Then  he  staggei'ed  with  it  up  the  steep  foot- 
trail  that  climbed  the  slope.  He  was  more 
or  less  accustomed  to  carrying  bags  of  grain 
between  store  and  waggon,  but  his  mitten ed 
hands  were  numbed,  and  his  joints  were  stiff 
with  frost  just  then,  and  Sally  noticed  that 
he  floundered  wildly.  In  another  moment 
or  tv/o,  however,  he  vanished  into  the  gloom 
among  the  trees,  and  she  sat  listening  to  the 
uneven  crunch  of  his  footsteps  in  the  snow, 
until  there  was  a  sudden  crash  of  broken 
branches,  and  a  sound  as  of  something 
falling  heavily  down  a  declivity.  Then 
there  was  another  crash,  and  stillness  again. 

Sally  gasped,  and  clenched  her  mittened 
hands  hard  upon  the  reins  as  she  remembered 
that  Lorton's  by-trail  skirted  the  edge  of  a 
very  steep  bank,  but  she  lost  neither  her 
collectedness  nor  her  nerve.  Presence  of 
nnnd  in  the  face  of  an  emergency  is  probably 
as  much  a  question  of  experience  as  of  tem- 
perament, and,  as  it  happened,  she  had,  like 
other  women  in  that  country,  seen  men 
struck  down  by  half-trained  horses,  crushed 
hy  collapsing  straw-piles,  and  once  or  twice 
gashed  by  a  mower  blade.  This  was  no 
doubt  why  she  remembered  that  the  impatient 
team  would  probably  move  on  if  she  left  the 


sleigh,  and  she  drove  them  to  the  first  of  the 
birches  before  she  got  down.  Then  she 
knotted  the  reins  about  a  branch,  and  called 
out  sharply. 

No  answer  came  out  of  the  shadows,  and 
her  heart  beat  unpleasantly  fast  as  she 
plunged  in  among  the  trees,  keeping  below 
the  narrow  trail  that  went  slanting  up  ihe 
side  of  the  declivity,  until  she  stopped,  with 
a  faint  cry,  when  she  reached  a  spot  where  a 
ray  of  moonlight  came  filtering  down.  A 
limp  figure  in  an  old  skin  coat  lay  almost  at 
her  feet,  and  she  dropped  on  her  knees  beside 
it  in  the  snow.  Hawtrey's  face  showed  an 
unpleasant  greyish-white  in  the  faint  silvery 
light. 

"  Gregory  !  "  she  said  hoarsely. 

The  man  opened  his  eyes  and  blinked  at 
her  in  a  half -dazed  manner. 

"Fell  down,"  he  explained.  "Think  I 
felt  my  leg  go — and  my  side's  stabbing  me. 
Go  for  somebody." 

Sally  glanced  round,  and  noticed  that  the 
grain  bag  lay  burst  open  not  far  away.  She 
fancied  that  he  had  clung  to  it  after  he  lost 
his  footing,  which  explained  why  he  had 
fallen  so  heavily,  but  that  was  not  a  point  of 
any  consequence  now.  There  was  nobody 
who  could  help  her  within  two  leagues  of  the 
spot,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  could  not 
leave  him  there  to  freeze.  Then  she  noticed 
that  the  trees  grew  farther  apart  just  there, 
and,  rising  swiftly,  she  ran  back  for  the 
team.  The  ascent  was  steep,  and  she  had  to 
urge  them  forward  with  sharp  cries  and 
blows  from  a  mittened  hand  while  they 
floundered  through  snapping  undergrowth 
before  she  reached  the  spot  where  Hawtrey 
lay.  He  looked  up  at  her  when  at  last  the 
horses  stood  snorting  close  beside  him. 

"  You  can't  turn  them  here,"  he  said. 

Sally  was  never  sure  how  she  managed  it, 
for  the  sleigh  drove  against  the  slender 
trunks,  and  the  fiery  beasts,  terrified  by  the 
cracking  of  the  undergrowth,  were  almost 
uncontrollable  ;  but  at  last  they  were  facing 
the  descent  again,  and  she  stooped  and 
twined  her  arms  about  the  shoulders  of  her 
companion,  who  now  lay  almost  against  the 
sleigh. 

"  It's  going  to  hurt,  Gregory,  but  I  have 
to  get  you  in,"  she  said. 

Then  she  gasped,  for  Hawtrey  was  a  man 
of  full  stature,  and  it  was  a  heavy  lift.  She 
could  not  raise  him  wholly,  and  he  cried  out 
once  when  his  injured  leg  trailed  in  the 
snow.  Still,  with  the  most  strenuous  effort 
she  had  ever  made,  she  moved  him  a  yard  or 
so,  and  then,  staggering,  fell  with  her  side 
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against  the  sleigh.  She  felt  faint  with  the 
pain  of  it,  but  with  another  desperate  lift 
she  drew  him  into  the  sleigh,  and  let  him 
sink  down  gently  upon  the  bag  that  still  lay 
there  His  eyes  had  shut  again,  and  he  said 
nothing  now. 

It  took  only  another  moment  or  two  to 
wrap  the  thick  driving  robe  about  him,  and 
after  that  she  glanced  down,  with  one  hand 
still  beneath  his  neck.  It  was  clear  that  he 
was  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence,  and, 
stooping  swiftly,  she  kissed^  his  grey  face. 
Then  she  settled  herself  in  the  driving-seat, 
with  only  a  blanket  coat  to  shelter  her 
from  the  biting  frost,  and  the  horses  went 
cautiously  down  the  slope.  She  did  not 
urge  them  until  they  reached  the  level,  for 
the  trail  that  wound  up  out  of  the  ravine 
was  difficult,  but  when  the  wide  white 
expanse  once  more  stretched  away  before 
them,  she  laid  the  whip  across  their  backs. 

That  w^as  quite  sufficient.  They  were  fiery 
beasts,  and  when  they  broke  into  a  furious 
gallop,  the  rush  of  night  wind  that  screamed 
by  struck  her  tingling  cheeks  like  a  lash  of 
wires.  Then  all  power  of  feeling  went  out 
of  her  hands,  her  arms  grew  stiff  and  heavy, 
and  she  was  glad  that  the  trail  led  smooth 
and  straight  to  the  horizon.  Hawtrey,  who 
had  moved  a  little,  lay  a  shapeless  figure 
across  her  feet,  but  he  answered  nothing 
when  she  spoke  to  him. 

The  team  went  far  at  the  gallop,  and  the 
beat  of  hoofs  rose  up,  dulled  a  little,  in  a 
wild  staccato  drumming.  There  was  an 
insistent  crunching  beneath  the  runners,  and 
a  fine  mist  of  snow  beat  against  the  sleigh, 
but  the  girl,  leaning  forward,  a  tense  figure, 
with  nerveless  hands  clenched  upon  the  reins, 
saw  nothing  but  the  blue-grey  riband  of 
trail  that  steadily  unrolled  itself  before  her. 
J^.t  length,  however,  a  blurred  mass,  which 
she  knew  to  be  a  birch  bluff,  grew  out  of 
the  white  waste,  and  presently  a  cluster  of 
darker  smudges  shot  up  into  the  shape 
of  a  log  house,  sod  stables,  and  straw-pile 
granaries.  A  minute  or  two  later  she  pulled 
the  team  up  with  an  effort,  and  a  man,  who 
flung  the  door  of  the  house  open,  came 
out  into  the  moonlight.  He  stopped  and 
apparently  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  Miss  Oreighton  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Don't  stand  there,"  said  Sally.  ''  Take 
the  near  horse's  head,  and  lead  them  right 
up  to  the  door." 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  the  man  asked 
stupidly. 

"  Lead  the  team  up,"  said  Sally.  "  Jump, 
if  you  can." 


It  was  supposed  on  that  part  of  the 
prairie  that  Sproatly  had  never  moved  wdth 
much  expedition  in  his  life,  but  that  night 
he  sprang  towards  the  horses  at  a  com- 
manding wave  of  the  girl's  hand.  He 
started  when  he  saw  his  comrade  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  but  Sally  dis- 
regarded his  hurried  questions. 

"  Help  me  to  get  him  out,"  she  said. 
"Get  farther  back,  and  keep  his  right  leg 
as  straight  as  you  can.  I  don't  want  to 
lift  him.     We  must  slide  him  in." 

They  did  it  somehow,  though  the  girl 
was  breathless  before  their  task,  which  the 
snow  made  a  little  easier,  was  finished, 
and  the  perspiration  started  from  the  man. 
Then  Sally  turned  to  the  latter. 

*'  Get  into  the  sleigh,  and  don't  spare  the 
team,"  she  said.  "  Drive  over  to  Watson's 
and  bring  him  along.  You  can  tell  him 
your  partner's  broke  his  leg  and  some  of 
his  ribs.     Start  right  now  !  " 

Sproatly  did  her  bidding,  and  when  the 
door  closed  behind  him,  she  flung  off  her 
blanket  coat  and  thrust  fresh  billets  into 
the  stove.  Then  she  looked  for  some  coffee 
in  the  store  cupboard,  and  set  on  a  kettle, 
after  which  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  by 
Hawtrey's  side.  He  lay  still,  with  the  thick 
driving  robe  beneath  him,  and  though  the 
colour  was  creeping  back  into  his  face,  his 
eyes  were  shut,  and  he  was  apparently  still 
insensible.  It  was  a  relief  to  sit  down, 
because  she  was  conscious  of  a  distressful 
faintness,  which,  as  she  had  come  suddenly 
out  of  the  venomous  frost  into  the  little 
overheated  room,  which  reeked  with  tobacco 
smoke  and  a  stale  smell  of  cooking,  was  not 
astonishing.  She  mastered  it,  however,  and 
presently,  seeing  that  Hawtrey  did  not  move, 
glanced  about  her  with  some  curiosity,  for 
this  was  the  first  time  she  had  entered  his 
house. 

The  room  was  scantily  furnished,  and 
though  very  few  of  the  bachelor  farmers 
in  that  country  live  luxuriously,  she  fancied 
that  Sproatly,  w^ho  had  evidently  very  rudi- 
mentary ideas  on  the  subject  of  house- 
cleaning,  had  not  brought  back  all  the 
sundries  he  had  thrown  out  into  the  snow. 
It  then  contained  a  table,  a  carpenter's 
bench,  and  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  there 
were  still  smears  of  dust  upon  the  uncovered 
floor.  Tiie  birch-log  walls  had  been  rudely 
panelled  with  match-boarding  half-way  up, 
which  was  a  somewhat  unusual  luxury,  but 
the  half -seasoned  boards  had  rent  with  the 
heat,  and  exuded  streaks  of  resin  to  which 
the  grime  and  dust  had  clung.     A  pail, 
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which  contained  potato  peelings,  stood  amidst 
a  litter  of  old  long  boots  and  broken  harness 
against  one  wall,  and  the  floor  was  black  and 
thick  with  grease  all  round  the  rusty  stove. 
A  pile  of  unwashed  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils  stood  upon  the  table,  and  the  lamp 
above  her  head  had  blackened  the  boarded 
ceihng  and  diffused  a  subtle  odour  of 
kerosene. 


Then  she  turned  to  Sproatly.     *You  can  Avash  up  those  disnes  on  the  table. 

Sallj  noticed  it  all  with  disgust,  and  then, 
seeing  that  Hawtrej  had  opened  his  eyes, 
she  made  a  cup  of  coffee  and  got  him  to 
dnnk  it.     After  that  he  smiled  at  her. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said  feebly.  "  Where's 
Sproatly  ?     My  side  stabs  me." 

Sally  raised  one  hand.  "You're  not  to 
say  a  word.  Sproatly's  gone  for  Watson, 
and  he'll  soon  fix  you  up.  Now  lie  still 
and  shut  your  eyes  again." 


The  man  obeyed  her  in  so  far  as  that 
he  lay  still,  but  his  eyes  were  not  more  than 
half -closed,  and  she  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  see  what  he  would  do  if  she 
went  away.  She  had  half  risen,  when  he 
stretched  a  hand  out  and  felt  for  her  dress, 
and  she  sank  down  again  with  a  curious 
softness  in  her  face.  Then  he  let  his  eyes 
close  altogether  as  though  satisfied,  and 
by  and  by  she  gently 
laid  her  hand  on  his. 
He  did  not  appear 
to  notice  it,  and 
though  she  did  not 
know  whether  he  w^as 
asleep  or  unconscious, 
she  sat  beside  him 
with  compassionate 
expression.  There  was 
no  sound  but  the 
snapping  of  the  birch 
billets  in  the  rusty 
stove.  She  was 
anxious,  but  not  un- 
duly so,  for  she  knew 
that  men  who  live  as 
the  prairie  farmers 
do,  usually  recover 
from  such  injuries  as 
had  befallen  him  more 
or  less  readily.  It 
would  also  not  be 
very  long  before 
assistance  arrived,  for 
it  was  understood 
that  the  man  she  had 
sent  Sproatly  for  had 
almost  gone  through 
a  medical  course  in  an 
Eastern  city  before 
he  set  up  as  a  prairie 
farmer.  Why  he  had 
suddenly  changed  his 
profession  was  a  point 
he  did  not  explain, 
and  as  he  had  always 
shown  himself  willing 
to  do  what  he  could 
when  any  of  his 
neighbours  met  with  an  accident,  nobody 
troubled  him  about  the  matter. 

By  and  by  Sproatly  brought  him  to  the 
homestead,  and  he  was  busy  with  Hawtrey 
for  some  time.  Then  they  got  him  to  bed, 
and  Watson  came  back  to  the  room  where 
Sally  was  anxiously  waiting. 

"His  idea  about  his  injuries  is  more  or 
less  correct,  but  we'll  have  no  great  trouble 
in  puUing  him  round,"  he  said.     "  The  one 
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point  that's  worrying  me  is  the  looking  after 
him.  One  couldn't  expect  him  to  thrive 
upon  slabs  of  burnt  salt  pork  and  Sproatly's 
bread." 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  Sproatlj  indignantly 
replied. 

*'  You  !  "  exclaimed  the  other.  "  It  would 
be  criminal  to  leave  you  in  charge  of  a  sick 
man  ! " 

Sally  quietly  put  on  her  blanket  coat. 
"  If  you  can  stay  that  long,  I'll  be  back 
soon  after  it's  light,"  she  said.  Then  she 
turned  to  Sproatly.  ''You  can  wash  up 
those  dishes  on  the  table,  and  get  a  brush 
and  sweep  this  room  out.  If  it's  not  quite 
smart  to-morrow,  you'll  do  it  again." 

Then,  while  Sproatly  grinned,  she  went 
out  and  drove  away  through  the  bitter  frost. 


CHAPTER   III. 

WYLLARD   ASSENTS. 

Sally,  who  brought  her  mother  with  her, 
spent  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Hawtrey's  home- 
stead before  Watson  decided  that  his  patient 
could  be  entrusted  to  Sproatly's  care  ;  but 
she  came  back  afterwards  twice  a  week  or  so, 
with  odd  baskets  of  dainties,  to  make  sure 
that  the  latter,  in  whom  she  had  no  con- 
fidence, was  discharging  his  duties  satisfac- 
torily. She  had  driven  over  again  one 
afternoon,  when  Hawtrey,  whose  bones  were 
knitting  well,  lay  talking  to  auoUier  man  in 
his  little  sleeping-room. 

There  was  no  furniture  in  it  whatever, 
beyond  the  wooden  bunk  he  lay  in  and  a 
deer-hide  lounge-chair  he  had  made  during 
the  winter ;  but  the  stovepipe  fi'om  tlie 
kitchen  led  across  part  of  it,  and  then  up 
again  into  the  room  beneath  the  roof  above. 
It  had  been  one  of  Sproatly's  duties  during 
the  past  two  weeks  to  rise  and  renew  the  fire 
when  the  cold  awakened  his  comrade  soon 
after  midnight.  At  present  he  was  outside 
the  house,  whip-sawing  birch-logs  andsplitting 
them  into  billets,  for  which  occupation  he 
cherished  a  profound  dislike. 

Spring  had,  however,  come  suddenly,  as  it 
usually  does  on  the  prairie,  a  few  days  earlier, 
and  the  snow  was  melting  fast  under  a 
brilliant  sun.  The  bright  rays  fchat  streamed 
in  through  the  window  struck  athwart  the 
glimmering  dust  motes  in  the  bare  room, 
and  fell,  pleasantly  warm,  upon  the  man  who 
lay  in  the  deer-hide  chair.  He  was  a  year  or 
two  older  than  Hawtrey,  though  he  had 
scarcely  reached  thirty,  a  man  of  average 
height  and  tranquil  manner,  with  a  rather 


lean  and  deeply  bronzed  face  and  somewhat 
spare  figure.  He  held  a  pipe  in  his  hand, 
and  was  then  looking  at  Hawtrey  with  quiet 
contemplative  eyes.  They  w^ere,  indeed,  his 
most  noticeable  feature,  though  it  w^as 
difficult  to  say  whether  their  colour  was 
grey  or  hazel-brown,  for  they  were  singularly 
clear,  and  there  was  something  wdiich 
suggested  steadfastness  in  their  unwavering 
gaze.  He  wore  long  boots,  trousers  of  old 
blue  duck,  and  a  jacket  of  soft  deerskin  such 
as  the  Blackfoot  dress,  and  there  was  nothing 
about  him  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of 
varied  experience  and  of  some  importance 
in  that  country. 

Harry  Wyllard  was  native-born,  and  had 
in  his  young  days  assisted  his  father  in  the 
working  of  a  little  Manitoban  farm,  when 
that  great  grain  province  was  still,  for  the 
most  part,  a  wilderness.  Then  a  more 
prosperous  relative  on  the  Pacific  slope  had 
sent  him  to  Toronto  University,  where,  after 
a  session  or  two,  he  had  become  involved  in 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  authorities. 
Though  the  matter  was  never  made  very 
clear,  it  w'as  generally  believed  that  Wyllard 
had  quietly  borne  the  blame  of  a  comrade's 
action,  for  there  was  a  vein  of  eccentric 
generosity  in  the  lad.  In  any  case,  he  left 
Toronto,  and  the  relative,  who  was  largely 
interested  in  the  fur  business,  next  sent  him 
north  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  one  of  his 
schooners.  The  business  was  then  a  remark- 
ably hazardous  one,  for  the  pelagic  sealers 
had  trouble  all  round  with  the  representa- 
tives of  American  trading  companies,  whose 
preserves  they  poached  upon,  as  well  as  with 
the  commanders  of  the  gunboats  sent  up 
there  to  protect  the  seals. 

Men's  lives  were  staked  against  the  value 
of  a  fur,  edicts  were  lightly  contravened,  and 
now  and  then  a  schooner  barely  escaped  into 
the  smothering  fog  with  skins  looted  within 
forbidden  limits.  It  was  a  perilous  life  and 
an  arduous  one,  for  they  had  every  white 
man's  hand  against  them,  as  well  as  fog  and 
gale  and  the  reefs  that  lay  in  the  tideways 
of  almost  uncharted  waters  ;  but  Wyllard 
made  the  most  of  it.  He  kept  the  peace 
with  jealous  skippers  who  resented  the 
presence  of  a  man  they  might  command  as 
mate,  but  whose  views  they  were  forced  to 
listen  to  when  he  spoke  as  supercargo  ;  he 
won  the  good  will  of  sea-bred  Indians,  and 
drove  a  brisk  trade  with  them  ;  and  not 
infrequently  brought  his  boat  back  first  to 
the  plunging  schooner  loaded  with  reeking 
skins. 

Then  he  fell  into  trouble  again  when  they 
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were  hanging  off  the  Eastern  Isles  under 
double  reefs,  watching  for  the  Russians' 
seals.  A  boat's  crew  from  another  schooner 
had  been  cast  ashore,  and,  as  thej  were  in 
peril  of  falling  into  the  Russians'  hands, 
Wyllard  led  a  reckless  expedition  to  bring 
them  off  again.  He  succeeded  in  so  far  that 
the  wrecked  men  were  taken  off  the  roaring 
beach  through  a  tumult  of  breaking  surf,  but 
as  they  pulled  seaward,  the  fog  shut  down  on 
them,  and  one  boat,  manned  by  three  men, 
never  reached  the  schooners.  They  blew 
horns  all  night,  standing  off  and  on,  and 
crept  along  the  smoking  beach  next  day, 
though  the  surf  made  landing  impossible. 
Then  a  sudden  gale  drove  them  off  the 
shore,  and  as  it  was  evident  their  comrades 
must  have  perished,  they  reluctantly  sailed 
for  other  fishing  grounds.  As  one  result  of 
this,  Wyllard  broke  with  his  prosperous 
relative  when  he  came  back  to  Vancouver. 

After  that  he  helped  to  strengthen  railroad 
bridges  among  the  mountains  of  British 
Columbia,  worked  in  logging-camps,  and 
shovelled  in  the  mines,  and,  as  it  happened, 
met  Haw  trey,  who,  tempted  by  high  wages, 
had  spent  a  winter  in  the  Mountain  Province 
after  a  disastrous  harvest.  In  the  mean- 
while his  father  had  sold  out  and  taken  up 
virgin  soil  in  Assiniboia.  He  died  soon  after 
Wyllard  went  back  to  him,  and  a  few  months 
later  the  relative  in  Vancouver  also  died. 
Somewhat  to  Wyllard's  astonishment,  he 
bequeathed  the  latter  a  considerable  property, 
which  Wyllard  realised,  sinking  most  of  the 
proceeds  in  further  acres  of  virgin  prairie. 
Willow  Range  was  already  one  of  the  largest 
farms  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Rockies. 

"  The  leg's  getting  along  satisfactorily  ?  " 
Wyllard  said  at  length. 

Hawtrey,  who  appeared  unusually  thought- 
ful, admitted  that  it  was. 

"  Anyway,  it's  singularly  unfortunate  that 
I'm  broken  up  just  now,"  he  added.  "  There's 
the  ploughing  to  commence  in  a  week  or  two, 
and,  besides  that,  I  was  thinking  of  getting 
married." 

Wyllard  was  astonished  at  the  last  an- 
nouncement. For  one  thing,  he  was  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his 
friend's  finances.  During  the  next  moment 
or  two  he  glanced  meditatively  through  the 
open  door  into  the  adjoining  room,  where 
Sally  Oreighton  was  busy  beside  the  stove. 
The  sleeves  of  her  light  bodice  were  rolled 
lip  well  above  the  elbow,  and  she  had  pretty 
yound  arms,  which  were  just  then  partly 
immersed  in  dough. 

"  I  don't  think  there's  a  nicer  or   more 


capable  girl  in  this  part  of  Assiniboia,"  he 
,  remarked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Hawtrey,  "  anybody 
would  admit  that.  Still,  since  you  seem 
so  sure  of  it,  why  don't  you  marry  her 
yourself  ?  " 

Wyllard  looked  at  his  comrade  rather 
curiously.  "  Well,"  he  answ^ered,  "  there  are 
one  or  two  reasons  that  don't  affect  Miss 
Sally  and  only  concern  myself.  Besides,  it's 
highly  improbable  that  she'd  have  me."  He 
paused  to  light  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out, 
before  he  spoke  again.  "  Since  it  isn't  Sally, 
have  I  met  the  lady  ?  " 

"  You  haven't.     She's  in  England." 

"  It's  four  years,  isn't  it,  since  you  w^ero 
over  there  ?  " 

Hawtrey  lay  silent  a  minute,  and  then 
made  a  confidential  gesture.  "  I'd  better 
tell  you  all  about  the  thing,"  he  said.  "  Our 
folks  were  people  of  some  little  standing  in 
the  county.  In  fact,  they'd  just  standing 
enough  to  embarrass  them,  as  they  were  far 
from  rich.  In  most  respects  they  were 
ultra-conventional,  with  old-fashioned  ideas, 
and  though  there  was  no  open  break,  I'm 
afraid  I  didn't  get  on  with  them  quite  as 
well  as  I  should  have  done,  which  is  why  I 
came  out  to  Canada.  They  started  me  on 
the  land  decently,  and  twice  when  we'd 
harvest  frost  and  horse-sickness,  they  sent 
along  the  draft  I  asked  them  for.  That  is 
one  reason  w^hy  I'm  not  going  to  worry  them, 
though  I'd  very  much  like  another  now. 
You  see,  there  are  two  girls,  as  well  as 
Reggie,  who's  reading  for  the  Bar." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  mentioned  the 
lady  yet." 

"She's  a  connection  of  some  friends  of  ours. 
Her  mother,  so  far  as  I  understand  it, 
married  beneath  her — a  man  her  folks  didn't 
hke.  He  died,  and  when  by  and  by  his  wife 
died,  Agatha,  who  was  brought  up  by  his 
relations,  was  often  at  the  Grange.  It's  a 
little,  old  -  fashioned,  half  -  ruinous  place,  a 
mile  or  tw-o  from  where  w^e  live  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  belongs  to  her  mother's  folks, 
but  I  think  there  was  still  a  feud  between 
them  and  her  father's  people,  who  brought 
her  up  to  earn  her  living.  We  saw  a  good 
deal  of  each  other,  and  fell  in  love  as  boy 
and  girl.  Well,  wiien  I  went  back  one 
winter,  after  I'd  been  here  two  years,  Agatha 
was  at  the  Grange  again,  and  we  decided 
then  that  I  was  to  bring  her  out  as  soon  as 
I  had  a  home  she  could  live  in  to  offer  her." 

He  broke  off  for  a  moment,  and  there  was 
a  trace  of  embarrassment  in  his  manner 
when  he  went  on  again.     "  Perhaps  I  ought 
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to  have  managed  it  sooner.  Still,  things 
never  seem  to  go  quite  as  one  would  like 
with  me,  and  you  can  understand  that  a 
dainty  delicate  girl  brought  up  in  comfort 
in  England  would  find  it  rough  out  here." 

Wyllard  glanced  round  the  bare  room  in 
which  he  sat,  and  into  the  other,  which  was 
also  furnished  in  a  remarkably  primitive 
manner. 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed,  "  I  can  realise  that." 

"  Well,"  said  his  companion,  "  it's  a  thing 
that  has  been  worrying  me  a  good  deal  of 
late,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Fm  not 
much  farther  forward  than  I  was  four  years 
ago.  In  the  meanwhile,  Agatha,  who  has 
some  talent  for  music,  was  in  a  first-class 
master's  hands.  Afterwards  she  gave  lessons 
and  got  odd  singing  engagements.  A  week 
ago  I  had  a  letter  from  her  in  which  she 
said  that  her  throat  was  giving  out." 

He  stopped  again  for  a  moment,  with 
trouble  in  his  face,  and  then,  fumbling  under 
his  pillow,  produced  a  letter,  which  he  care- 
fully folded. 

"We're  good  friends,"  he  added.  "You 
can  read  that  part  of  it." 

Wyllard  took  the  letter,  and  a  suggestion 
of  quickening  interest  crept  into  his  eyes  as 
he  read.     Then  he  looked  up  at  Hawtrey. 

"  It's  a  brave  letter — the  kind  a  brave 
girl  would  write,"  he  commented.  "  Still, 
it's  evident  that  she's  anxious." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
which  was  only  broken  by  Sally  clattering 
about  the  stove.  Dissimilar  in  character  as 
they  were,  the  two  men  were  firm  friends, 
and  there  had  been  a  day  when,  as  they 
worked  upon  a  dizzy  railroad  trestle,  Hawtrey 
had  held  his  comrade  fast  when  a  plank 
slipped  away.  It  was  characteristic  that  he 
thought  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  Wyllard 
was  one  who  remembered  things  of  that 
kind. 

"Now,"  said  Hawtrey,  "you  see  my 
trouble.  This  place  isn't  fit  for  her,  and  I 
couldn't  even  go  across  for  some  time  yet,  but 
her  father's  folks  have  died  off,  and  there's 
nothing  to  be  expected  from  her  mother's 
relatives.  Anyhow,  she  can't  be  left  to 
face  the  blow  alone.  It's  unthinkable. 
Well,  there's  only  one  course  open  to  me, 
and  that's  to  raise  as  many  dollars  on  a 
mortgage  as  I  can,  fit  the  place  out  with 
fixings  brought  from  Winnipeg,  and  sow  a 
double  acreage  with  borrowed  capital.  I'll 
send  for  her  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  dollars." 

Wyllard  sat  silent  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 

"  No/'  he  objected,  "  there  are  two  other 


and  wiser  courses.  Tell  the  girl  what  things 
are  like  here,  and  just  how  you  stand. 
She'd  face  it  bravely.  There's  no  doubt  of 
that." 

Hawtrey  looked  at  him  sharply.  "I 
believe  she  would  ;  but,  considering  that  you 
have  never  seen  her,  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  be  sure  of  it." 

Wyllard  smiled.  "  The  girl  who  wrote 
that  letter  wouldn't  flinch." 

"  Well,"  said  Hawtrey,  "  you  can  mention 
the  second  course." 

"I'll  let  you  have  one  thousand  dollars  at 
bank  interest— which  is  less  than  any  land- 
broker  would  charge  you  —  without  a 
mortgage." 

Again  Hawtrey  showed  signs  of  em- 
barrassment. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I'm  afraid  it  can't  be 
done.  I'd  a  kind  of  claim  upon  my  people — 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  I've  worked 
it  off — but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  borrow 
money  from  my  friends." 

Wyllard,  who  saw  that  he  meant  it,  made 
a  gesture  of  resignation.  "  Then  you  must 
let  the  girl  make  the  most  of  it ;  but  keep 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mortgage  man.  By 
the  way,  I  haven't  told  you  that  I've  decided 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  Old  Country.  We'd  a 
bonanza  crop  last  season,  and  Martial  could 
run  the  Range  for  a  month  or  two.  After 
all,  my  father  was  born  yonder,  and  I  can't 
help  feeling  now  and  then  that  I  should  have 
made  an  effort  to  trace  up  that  young 
Enghshman's  relatives,  and  tell  them  what 
became  of  him." 

"  The  one  you  struck  in  British  Columbia? 
You  have  mentioned  him,  but,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  you  never  gave  me  any  particulars 
about  the  thing." 

Wyllard  hesitated,  which  was  not  a  habit 
of  his.  "  There  is,"  he  said,  "  not  much 
to  tell.  I  struck  the  lad  sitting  down, 
played  out,  upon  a  trail  that  led  over  a  big 
divide.  It  was  clear  that  he  couldn't  get 
any  farther,  and  there  wasn't  a  settlement 
within  a  good  many  leagues  of  the  spot. 
We  were  up  in  the  ranges  prospecting  then. 
Well,  we  made  camp  and  gave  him  supper — 
he  couldn't  eat  very  much— and  he  told  me 
what  had  brought  him  there  afterwards.  It 
struck  me  he'd  always  been  weedy  in  the 
chest,  but  he'd  been  working  waist-deep  in 
an  icy  creek,  building  a  dam  at  a  mine,  until 
his  lungs  had  given  out.  The  mining  boss 
had  no  mercy  on  him,  but  the  lad,  who 
seemed  to  have  had  a  rough  time  in  the 
Mountain  Province,  stayed  on  until  he  played 
out  altogether," 
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Wyllard's  face  hardened  as  he  mentioned 
the  mining  boss,  and  an  expressive  sparkle 
crept  into  his  eyes,  but  after  a  pause  he  pro- 
ceeded quietly — 

"  We  did  what  we  could  for  him.  In  fact, 
it  rather  broke  up  the  prospecting  trip,  but 
he  was  too  far  through,"  he  added.  "  He 
hung  on  for  a  week  or  two,  and  one  of  us 
brought  a  doctor  out  from  the  settlements, 
but  the  day  before  we  broke  camp  Jake  and 
I  buried  hm." 

Hawtrey  made  a  sign  of  comprehension. 
He  was  reasonably  well  acquainted  with  his 
comrade's  character,  and  fancied  he  knew 
who  had  brought  the  doctor  out.  He  also 
knew  that  Wyllard  had  been  earning  his 
living  as  a  railroad  navvy  or  chopper  then, 
and,  in  view  of  the  cost  of  provisions  brought 
by  pack-horse  into  the  remoter  bush,  the 
reason  why  he  had  abandoned  his  prospecting 
trip,  after  spending  a  week  or  two  taking 
care  of  the  sick  lad,  was  obvious. 

"  You  never  learned  his  name?"  he  asked. 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Wyllard.  "  I  went  back 
to  the  mine,  but  several  things  indicated 
that  the  name  upon  their  pay-roll  wasn't 
his  real  one.  He  commenced  a  broken 
message  the  night  he  died,  but  the  haemorr- 
hage cut  him  off  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
wish  that  I  should  tell  his  people  was  in  his 


He  broke  off  for  a  moment  with  a  depreca- 
tory wave  of  his  hand,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  story,  was  very  expressive. 

"  I  have  never  done  it,  but  how  could  I  ? 
All  I  know  is  that  he  was  a  carefully  brought 
up  young  Englishman,  and  the  only  clue  I 
have  is  a  watch  with  a  London  maker's  name 
on  it  and  a  girl's  photograph.  I've  a  very 
curious  notion  that  I  shall  meet  that  girl 
some  day." 

Hawtrey,  who  made  no  comment,  lay  quiet 
for  a  minute  or  two  after  this,  but  his  face 
suggested  that  he  was  considering  something. 

"  Harry,"  he  said  presently,  "  I  shall  not 
be  fit  for  a  journey  for  a  while  yet,  and  if 
I  went  over  to  England,  I  couldn't  get  the 
ploughing  done,  though,  if  I'm  going  to  be 
married,  it's  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
get  a  big  crop  in." 

There  was  no  doubt  on  the  latter  point, 
because  the  small  Western  farmer  has  very 
seldom  a  balance  in  hand,  and,  for  that 
matter,  is  not  infrequently  in  debt  to  the 
nearest  storekeeper.  He  must,  as  a  rule, 
secure  a  harvest  or  abandon  his  holding, 
since  as  soon  as  his  crop  is  thrashed  the  bills 
pour  in.     Wyllard  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  Well,"  said  Hawtrey,  "  if  you're  going 


to  England,  you  could  go  as  my  deputy. 
You  could  make  Agatha  understand  what 
things  are  like  here,  and  bring  her  out  to 
me.  I'll  arrange  for  the  wedding  to  be  as 
soon  as  she  arrives." 

His  comrade  was  not  a  conventional 
person,  but  he  pointed  out  several  objec- 
tions. Hawtrey  overruled  them,  however, 
and  eventually  Wyllard  reluctantly  agreed. 

"As  it  happens,  Mrs.  Hastings  is  going 
over,  too,  and  if  she  comes  back  about  the 
same  time,  the  thing  might  be  arranged,"  he 
said.  "I  believe  she's  in  Winnipeg  just 
now,  but  I'll  write  her.  By  the  way,  have 
you  a  photograph  of  Agatha  ?  " 

*'I  haven't,"  Hawtrey  answered.  "She 
gave  me  one,  but  somehow  it  got  mislaid  one 
house-cleaning.  That's  rather  an  admission, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

It  undoubtedly  occurred  to  Wyllard  that  it 
was.  In  fact,  it  struck  him  as  a  remarkable 
thing  that  Hawtrey  should  have  lost  the 
picture  of  the  girl  he  was  in  love  with.  He 
sat  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
stood  up. 

"When  I  hear  from  Mrs.  Hastings,  I'll 
drive  round  again.  Candidly,  the  thing  has 
astonished  me.  I  always  imagined  it  would 
be  Sally." 

Hawtrey  laughed.  "  Sally  ?  "  he  said. 
"  We're  first-rate  friends,  but  I  never  had  the 
faintest  notion  of  marrying  her." 

W^yllard  went  out  to  harness  his  team, 
and,  as  it  happened,  did  not  notice  that 
Sally,  who  had  approached  the  door  with  a 
tray  in  her  hands  a  moment  or  two  earlier, 
drew  back  before  him  softly.  When  he  had 
crossed  the  room,  she  set  down  the  tray  and 
leaned  upon  the  table,  with  her  cheeks  burn- 
ing. Then,  feeling  that  she  could  not  stay 
in  the  stove-heated  room,  she  went  out  and 
stood  in  the  slushy  snow.  One  of  her  hands 
was  tightly  closed,  and  all  the  colour  had 
vanished  from  her  cheeks.  She,  however, 
contrived  to  give  Hawtrey  his  supper  by  and 
by,  and  soon  afterwards  drove  away. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

A  CRISIS. 

While  Wyllard  made  arrangements  for  his 
journey,  and  Sally  Oreighton  went  very 
quietly  about  her  work  on  the  lonely  prairie 
farm,  it  happened  one  evening  that  Miss 
Winifred  Rawlinson  sat  uneasily  expectant 
far  back  under  the  gallery  of  a  concert  hall 
in  an  English  manufacturing  town.  She 
could  not  hear  very  well  there,  but  it  was 
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the  cheapest  place  she  could  obtain,  and 
economy  was  of  some  importance  to  her. 
Besides,  by  craning  her  neck  a  little  to 
avoid  the  hat  of  the  rather  strikingly 
dressed  young  woman  in  front  of  her,  she 
could  at  least  see  the  stage.  The  pro- 
gramme which  she  held  in  one  hand 
announced  that  Miss  Agatha  Ismay  would 
sing  a  certain  aria  from  a  great  composer's 
oratorio,  and  Winifred  leaned  forward  in 
her  chair  when  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age, 
which  was  twenty-four,  slowjy  advanced  to 
the  centre  of  the  stage. 

She  was  a  tall,  well-made,  brown-haired 
girl,  with  a  quiet  grace  of  movement  and  a 
pleasant  face,  attired  in  a  long  trailing  dress 
of  a  shimmering  corn-straw  tint,  but  when 
she  stood  looking  at  the  audience,  Miss 
Eawhuson  noticed  a  hint  of  tension  in  her 
expression.  Agatha  Ismay  had  sung  at  un- 
important concerts  with  marked  success,  but 
that  evening  there  was  something  very  like 
shrinking  in  her  eyes. 

Then  a  crash  of  chords  from  the  piano 
melted  into  a  rippling  prelude,  and  Winifred 
breathed  more  easily  when  her  friend  began 
to  sing.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  excellently 
trained,  and  there  was  a  deep  stillness  of 
appreciation  when  the  clear  notes  thrilled 
through  the  closely-packed  hall.  No  one 
could  doubfc  that  the  first  part  of  the  aria 
was  a  success,  for  half-subdued  applause 
broke  out  when  tiie  voice  sank  into  silence, 
and  for  a  few  moments  the  piano  rippled  on 
alone  ;  but  Winifred  fancied  that  the  look 
of  tension  was  still  in  the  singer's  face,  and 
once  more  she  grew  uneasy,  for  she  under- 
stood the  cause  for  it. 

"  The  last  bit  of  the  second  part's  trying," 
said  a  young  man  behind  her.  "  There's  an 
awkward  jump  of  two  full  tones  that  was  too 
much  for  our  soprano  when  we  tried  it  at 
the  choral  union.  Miss  Ismay's  very  true 
in  intonation,  but  I  don't  suppose  most  of 
the  rest  would  notice  it  if  she  shirked  a  bit 
and  left  that  high  sharp  out." 

Winifred  had  small  knowledge  of  music, 
but  she  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her 
friend's  character  to  be  certain  that  Agatha 
would  not  attempt  to  leave  the  sharp  in 
question  oufc.  This  was  one  reason  why  she 
sat  rigidly  still  when  the  clear  voice  rang  out 
again.  It  rose  from  note  to  note,  full  and 
even,  but  she  could  see  the  singer's  face,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  was 
making  a  strenuous  effort.  Nobody  else, 
however,  seemed  to  notice  it,  for  Winifred 
flung  a  swift  glance  round,  and  then  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  dominant  figure  in  the 


corn -straw  dress.  The  sweet  voice  was 
climbing,  and  she  longed  that  the  accompanist 
would  force  the  tone  to  cover  it  a  little,  and 
put  the  loud  pedal  on.  He,  however,  was 
gazing  at  his  music,  and  played  on  quietly 
until,  with  startling  suddenness,  the  climax 
came. 

The  voice  sank  a  full  tone,  jarring  horribly 
on  the  theme,  rose,  and  hoarsely  trailed  off 
into  silence  again.  Then  the  accompanist 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  struck  a 
ringing  chord  while  he  waited  for  a  sign, 
and  there  was  a  suggestive  stirring  among 
the  audience.  The  girl  in  the  shimmering 
dress  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment,  with  a 
spot  of  crimson  in  her  cheek  and  a  half- 
dazed  look  in  her  eyes,  after  which  she 
moved  swiftly  off  the  stage. 

Then  Winifred  rose  in  dismay  and  turned 
upon  the  young  man  next  her,  who  locked 
up  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  sharply,  "  can't  you  let 
me  pass  ?     I'm  going  out." 

It  was  about  half-past  nine  when  she 
reached  the  wet  and  miry  street.  A  fine 
rain  drove  into  her  face,  and  she  had  rather 
more  than  a  mile  to  walk  without  an  escort, 
but  that  was  a  matter  which  caused  her  no 
concern.  She  was  a  self-reliant  young 
woman,  and  accustomed  to  going  about  un- 
attended, while  she  was  also  aware  that 
the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed  would  bring 
about  a  crisis  in  her  and  her  friend's  affairs. 
For  all  that,  she  was  unpleasantly  conscious 
of  the  leak  in  one  shabby  boot  when  she 
stepped  down  from  the  pavement  to  cross 
the  street,  and  when  she  opened  her  umbrella 
beneath  a  gas-lamp,  she  pursed  up  her  mouth. 
There  w^ere  a  couple  of  holes  in  it,  near 
where  the  ribs  ran  into  the  ferrule,  which 
she  had  not  noticed  before.  She,  however, 
plodded  on  resolutely  through  the  drizzle, 
until  three  striplings  who  came  with  linked 
arms  down  the  pavement  of  a  quieter  street 
barred  her  way.  One  wore  his  hat  on  one 
side,  another  nearer  the  kerb  flourished  a 
cane,  and  the  third  of  them  smiled  at  her 
fatuously. 

"  Oh,  my  !  "  he  said.  "  Where's  dear 
Jemima  off  to  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

Winifred  drew  herself  up.  She  was  little 
and  determined,  and,  it  must  be  stated,  not 
unaccustomed  to  that  kind  of  thing. 

''  Will  you  let  me  pass  ? "  she  said. 
"  There's  a  policeman  at  the  next  turning." 

"There  really  is,"  said  one  of  them. 
"  The  Dock  has  another  engagement.  Dream 
of  me,  Ohvia  !  " 

A  beat  of  heavy  feet  drew  nearer,  and  the 


"At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Agatha  Ismay  came  in." 


three  roysfcerers  disappeared  in  the  direction 

of  a  flaming  music-hall,  where  the  second 

entertainment    was    probably    commencing, 

while  Winifred,  who  had  stepped  into  the 

gutter  to  avoid  the   youth  with   the   cane, 

looked  up  as  a  stalwart,  blue-coated  figure 

moved  towards  her. 

"  Thank  you,  officer,"  she  said  ;  "  they've 
gone."  '  ^ 

The  man  merely  raised  a  hand  as  if  in 
comprehension,  and  plodded  back  to  his 
post.   Perhaps  he  felt  sorry  for  young  women 


who  have  to  earn  their  living,  for  he  had, 
at  least,  appeared  promptly  when  he  was 
needed  ;  perhaps  he  attached  no  great 
importance  to  the  matter.  There  is  a  good 
deal  which  the  policeman  knows  and  accepts 
with  undisturbed  equanimity,  that,  if  plainly 
expressed,  would  form  a  grim  commentary 
on  our  complex  civilisation. 

In  the  meanwhile  Winifred  went  on  until 
she  let  herself  into  a  house  in  a  quiet  street, 
and,  ascending  to  the  second  floor,  entered 
a    simply    furnished    room.      It,    however, 
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contained  a  piano,  while  a  table,  on  which  a 
typewriter  stood  amidst  a  litter  of  papers, 
occupied  the  opposite  side  of  it.  The  girl 
sloughed  off  her  waterproof,  and  rather  flung 
than  hung  it  on  a  peg  behind  the  door,  after 
which  she  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  beside  the 
fire.  She  was  not  a  handsome  girl,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  she  did  not  trouble  greatly 
about  her  attire.  Her  face  was  too  thin,  her 
figure  too  slight  and  spare,  but  there  was 
usually,  even  when  she  w^as  anxious,  as  she 
undoubtedly  was  that  nigh^  a  shrewdly 
whimsical  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  and  though 
her  lips  were  firmly  set,  her  expression  w^as 
compassionate. 

She  was,  how^ever,  not  the  person  to  sit  idle 
very  long,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  she  rose 
and  placed  a  kettle  on  the  fire,  after  which 
she  took  a  few  scones,  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  tin 
of  condensed  milk  from  a  cupboard.  When 
she  had  spread  them  out  upon  a  table,  she 
discovered  that  there  was  some  of  the  con- 
densed milk  upon  her  fingers,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  she  sucked  them.  They  were 
stubby  fingers,  which  somehow  looked 
capable. 

"  It  must  have  been  four  o'clock  when  I 
had  that  bun  and  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  said. 

She  glanced  at  the  table  longingly,  for 
Miss  Rawlinson  occasionally  found  it  neces- 
sary to  place  a  check  upon  a  healthy 
appetite.  She  was,  however,  not  singular  in 
this  respect,  since  the  practice  of  such  self- 
denial  is,  unfortunately,  not  unusual  in  the 
case  of  many  young  women  in  our  cities  who 
work  remarkably  hard.  Still,  she  resolutely 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  must  wait  for  Agatha,"  she  said,  and, 
crossing  the  room  towards  the  typewriter 
table,  stopped  to  glance  at  a  framed  photo- 
graph that  stood  upon  the  mantel.  It  was 
a  portrait  of  Gregory  Hawtrey  taken  some 
years  ago,  and  she  apostrophised  it  with 
quiet  scorn. 

"  Now  you're  wanted,  you're  naturally 
away  out  yonder,"  she  said.  "  You're  like 
the  rest  of  them — despicable  I  " 

This  seemed  to  relieve  her  feelings,  and 
she  sat  down  before  the  machine,  which 
clicked  and  rattled  for  several  minutes  under 
her  fingers.  Then  the  clicking  ceased  with 
sudden  abruptness,  and  she  prodded  the 
mechanism  viciously  with  a  hairpin.  As 
this  appeared  unavailing,  she  used  her  fore- 
finger, and  when  at  length  the  carriage  slid 
along  the  rod  with  a  clash,  there  was  a 
smear  of  grimy  oil  upon  her  cheek  and  her 
slightly  tilted  nose.  After  this  the  machine 
gave  no  further  trouble,  and  she  endeavoured 


to  make  up  some  at  least  of  the  time  she 
had  spent  at  the  concert.  It  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  made  up,  but  she  was  also 
conscious  thg^t  she  was  putting  off  an  evil 
moment. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Agatha 
Ismay,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  came  in. 
She  permitted  Winifred  to  take  it  from  her, 
and  then  sank  down  into  a  chair.  There 
was  a  strained  look  in  her  eyes,  and  her  face 
was  weary. 

"  You're  working  late  again,"  she  said. 

Winifred  nodded.  "It's  the  men  who 
loaf,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "When  you 
undertake  the  transcription  of  an  author's 
scrawl  at  ninepence  the  thousand  words,  you 
have  to  work  unusually  hard,  especially  w^hen, 
as  in  this  case,  the  thing's  practically  unread- 
able. Besides,  the  woman  in  it  makes  me 
lose  my  temper.  If  I'd  had  a  man  of  the 
kind  described  to  deal  with,  I'd  have  thrashed 
him  ! " 

She  was  throwing  words  about,  partly  to 
conceal  her  anxiety,  and  partly  with  the 
charitable  purpose  of  giving  her  companion 
time  to  approach  the  subject  that  must  be 
mentioned  as  she  thought  best.  But  she 
rather  overdid  it,  and  Agatha  looked  at  her 
sharply. 

"  Winny,"  she  cried,  "  you  know  !  You've 
been  to  the  concert." 

Winifred  turned  towards  her  quietly,  for 
she  could  face  a  crisis. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have,  but  you're  not 
going  to  talk  about  it  until  you  have  had 
some  supper.  Don't  move  until  I  make  the 
coffee." 

She  was  genuinely  hungry,  but  she  con- 
trived with  various  devices  that  her  companion 
should  make  a  simple  meal.  Then  she 
bundled  the  plates  into  a  cupboard  and  sat 
down  facing  her. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  have  broken  down 
exactly  as  that  throat  specialist  said  you 
w^ould.  The  first  question  is,  how  long  it 
will  be  before  you  can  go  on  again  ?  " 

Agatha  laughed,  a  little  harsh  laugh. 
"  I  didn't  tell  you  everything  at  the  time. 
I've  broken  down  for  good." 

There  was  a  moment  or  two's  tense  silence 
after  that,  and  then  Agatha  leaned  forward 
dejectedly.  "  He  warned  me  that  this  might 
happen  if  I  went  on  singing,  but  what  could 
I  do  ?  I  couldn't  cancel  my  engagements 
without  telling  people  why.  He  said  I  must 
go  to  Norway  and  give  my  throat  and  chest 
a  rest." 

They  looked  at  one  another,  and  there 
was  in  their  eyes  the  half -bitter,  half-weary 
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smile  of  those  to  whom  the  cure  prescribed 
is  ludicrously  impossible.  It  was  Winifred 
who  spoke  first. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  we  have  to  face  the 
situation,  and  it's  not  an  encouraging  one. 
Our  joint  earnings  just  keep  us  here  in 
decency — we  won't  say  comfort — and  they're 
evidently  to  be  subject  to  a  big  reduction. 
It  seems  to  me  a  rather  striking  coinci- 
dence that  a  letter  from  that  man  in  Canada, 
and  one  from  your  prosperous  friends  in  the 
country,  arrived  just  before  you  went  out." 

She  saw  the  look  in  Agatha's  eyes,  and 
spread  her  hands  out. 

"  Yes,"  she  confessed,  "  I  hid  them.  It 
occm-red  to  me  that  you  had  enough  upon 
your  mind  this  evening.  I  don't  know  if 
they're  likely  to  throw  any  fresh  light  upon 
the  question  what  we're  going  to  do." 

She  produced  the  letters  from  a  drawer  in 
her  table,  and  Agatha  straightened  herself 
suddenly  in  her  chair  when  she  had  opened 
the  first  of  them. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  he  wants  me  to  go  out 
to  him  !  " 

Winifred's  face  set  hard  for  a  moment, 
but  it  relaxed  again,  and  she  managed  to 
hide  her  dismay. 

"  And,"  she  suggested  with  a  trace  of  dry- 
ness, "I  suppose  you'll  go.  After  all,  he's 
probably  not  worse  to  live  with  than  most  of 
them." 

Miss  Rawlinson  was  occasionally  bitter, 
but  she  had,  like  others  of  her  kind,  been 
compelled  to  compete  in  an  overcrowded 
market  with  hard-driven  men.  She  was, 
however,  sincerely  attached  to  her  friend, 
and  she  smiled  when  she  saw  the  flash  in 
Agatha's  eyes. 

"Oh,"  she  added,  "you  needn't  try  to 
wither  me  with  your  indignation.  No  doubt 
he's  precisely  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  I 
dare  say  it  will  ease  your  feelings  if  you  talk 
about  him  again — at  least,  it  will  help  you 
to  formulate  your  reasons  for  going  out  to 
him.  I'll  hsten  patiently  and  try  not  to  be 
uncharitable." 

Agatha  fell  in  with  the  suggestion.  It 
was  a  relief  to  talk,  and  she  had  also  a 
respect,  which  she  would  not  always  admit, 
for  her  companion's  shrewdness.  She  meant 
to  go,  but  she  desired  to  ascertain  how  a  less 
interested  person  would  regard  the  course 
she  had  decided  on. 

^  "  I  have  known  Gregory   since  I  was  a 
gni,';  she  began. 

Winifred  pursed  her  Hps  up.  "I  under- 
stood you  met  him  at  the  Grange,  and  you 
were  only  there  for  a  few  weeks  once  a  year. 


After  all,  that  isn't  a  very  great  deal.  It 
seems  he  fell  in  love  with  you,  which  is, 
perhaps,  comprehensible.  What  I  don't 
understand  the  reason  for  is  why  you  fell  in 
love  with  him." 

"  Ah,"  said  Agatha,  "  you  have  never  seen 
Gregory." 

"  I  haven't,"  Winifred  answered  sourly. 
"I  have  seen  his  picture,  however,  and  one 
must  admit  that  he's  reasonably  good-looking. 
In  fact,  I've  seen  an  assortment  of  them,  but 
it's  significant  that  the  last  was  taken  some 
years  ago." 

Agatha  smiled.  "  Can  a  photograph  show 
the  clean,  sanguine  temperament  of  a  man, 
the  impulsive  generosity,  the  cheerful,  fear- 
less optimism  ?  " 

Miss  Rawlinson  rose  and  critically  sur- 
veyed the  photograph  on  the  mantel.  "  I 
don't  want  to  be  discouraging,  but,  after 
studying  that  one,  I'm  compelled  to  decide 
that  it  can't.  JSTo  doubt  it's  the  artist's 
fault,  but  I'm  willing  to  admit  that  a  young 
girl  would  be  apt  to  credit  a  man  with 
a  face  like  that  with  qualities  he  didn't 
possess."  Then  she  sat  down  again  with  a 
thoughtful  expression.  "  The  fact  is,  you 
set  him  up  on  a  pedestal  and  burned  incense 
to  him  when  you  were  not  old  enough  to 
know  any  better,  and  when  he  came  home 
for  a  few  weeks  four  years  ago,  you  promised 
to  marry  him.  Now  it  seems  he's  ready  at 
last,  and  wants  you  to  go  out.  Perhaps 
it  doesn't  affect  the  question,  but  if  I'd 
promised  to  marry  a  man  in  Canada,  he'd 
have  to  come  for  me.  Isn't  there  a  risk  in 
the  thing  ?  " 

"  A  risk  ?  " 

Winifred  nodded.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"  a  serious  one.  Four  years  is  a  long  time, 
and  the  man  may  have  changed.  In  a  new 
country,  where  everything's  different,  it  must 
be  a  thing  they're  apt  to  do." 

A  faint,  half-compassionate,  half-tolerant 
smile  crept  into  Agatha's  eyes.  The  mere 
idea  that  the  sunny-tempered,  brilliant  young 
man  whom  she  had  given  her  heart  to  could 
have  changed  or  degenerated  in  any  way 
seemed  absurd  to  her.  Winifred,  however, 
went  on  again. 

"  There's  another  point,"  she  said.  '  "  If 
he's  still  the  same,  which  isn't  likely,  there 
has  certainly  been  a  change  in  you.  You 
have  learned  to  see  things  more  clearly ; 
you've  acquired  a  different  standard  from 
the  one  you  had  then.  One  can't  help  grow- 
ing, and,  as  one  grows,  one  looks  for  more. 
One  is  no  longer  pleased  with  the  same 
things ;  it's  inevitable," 
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She  broke  off  for  a  moment,  and  her  voice 
grew  gentle. 

"Well,"  she  added,  "I've  done  my  duty 
in  trying  to  point  this  out  to  you,  and  now 
there's  only  another  thing  to  say.  Since 
you're  bent  on  going,  I'm  going  out  with  you." 

Agatha  looked  astonished,  but  there  was  a 
hinb  of  relief  in  her  expression,  for  the  two 
had  been  firm  friends  and  had  faced  a  good 
deal  together. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  that  gpts  over  the 
greatest  difficulty." 

Winifred's  expression  was  dubious.  "  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  does.  The  ^difficulty  will 
probably  begin  when  I  arrive  in  Canada  ;  but 
I'm  a  capable  person,  and  I  believe  they 
don't  pay  ninepence  a  thousand  words  in 
Winnipeg.  Besides,  I  could  keep  the  books 
at  a  store  or  hotel,  and  at  the  very  worst 
Gregory  could,  perhaps,  find  me  a  husband. 
Women,  one  understands,  are,  after  all,  held 
in  some  estimation  in  that  country.  There 
may  be  a  man  out  there  who  would  treat 
even  a  plain,  vixenish-tempered  person  with 
a  turned-up  nose  decently." 

Crossing  the  room  again,  she  banged  the 
cover  down  on  the  typewriter,  and  then  turned 
to  Agatha  with  a  slight  haziness  in  her  eyes. 

"  Anyway,  I'm  very  tired  of  this  one.  It 
would  be  intolerable  when  you  went  away." 

Agatha  stretched  out  a  hand  and  drew  her 
down  beside  her.  She  at  least  no  longer 
feared  adverse  fortune  and  loneliness,  and 
was  filled  with  a  gentle  compassion,  for  she 
knew  how  hard  a  fight  this  girl  had  made, 
and  a  part  of  what  she  had  borne. 


"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  we  will  go  to- 
gether." 

Then  she  opened  the  second  letter,  which 
she  had  forgotten  in  the  meanwhile. 

"  They  want  me  to  stay  at  the  Grange  for 
a  few  weeks,"  she  announced,  and  smiled. 
"An  hour  ago  I  felt  crushed  and  beaten— and 
now,  though  my  voice  has  probably  gone  for 
good,  I  don't  seem  to  mind.  Isn't  it  almost 
bewildering  that  both  these  letters  should 
have  come  to  sweep  my  troubles  away  to- 
night ?  " 

"  No,"  said  her  companion,  "  it's  distinctly 
natural — just  what  one  would  have  expected. 
You  wrote  the  man  in  Canada  soon  after 
you'd  seen  the  speciahst,  and  his  answer  was 
bound  to  arrive  in  the  next  few  days." 

"But  I  didn't  write  the  folks  at  the 
Grange." 

Winifred's  eyes  twinkled.  "  As  it  happens, 
I  did,  two  days  ago.  I  ventured  to  point 
out  their  duty  to  them,  and  they  were  really 
nice  about  it  in  another  letter." 

Agatha  stretched  herself  out  in  the  low 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  content.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  "  it  wouldn't  have  the  least  effect  if  I 
scolded  you.  I  believe  I'm  horribly  worn 
out,  Winny,  and  it  will  be  a  rehef  unspeak- 
able to  get  away.  If  I  can  arrange  to  give 
up  those  pupils,  I'll  go  to-morrow." 

Winifred  made  no  answer,  and,  kneeling 
with  one  elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of  her 
companion's  chair,  gazed  straight  in  front  of 
her.  They  were  both  of  them  very  weary  of 
the  long  grim  struggle,  and  now  a  change 
was  close  at  hand. 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE   JUNE   HOUSE. 


A  WAKING  early  and  watching  late, 


Jt\ 


Each  day  passing  through  sorrow's  gate, 


At  the  threshold  of  the  June  house  I  wait, 


Whether  be  ought  to  soothe  or  bless 
The  desolate  and  in  distress. 
Within  this  house  of  loveliness. 


To  hearken  what  Qod  has  to  say 

To  the  grieving  ones  who  travel  this  way, 

While  June  is  overstepping  May. 


For  every  evening,  along  the  wall 

Of  the  deep  green  roof  that  covers  all. 

The  nightingale  begins  to  call. 


Listen  I    **  Whereto  thy  lost  have  fared. 
What  sweet  June  house  God  hath  prepared. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard  I " 
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THE    MAKING   OF   A   PAGEANT. 


By    ANDREAV    SOUTAR. 


WHEN  the  liistorian  of  the  future 
comes  to  write  of  tliose  things 
which  made  for  new  ideals  of  Im- 
perial nnity  thronghonfc  tlie  British  Empire, 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  overlook  the  part 
that  has  been  played  by  pageantry.  The 
old  Roman  poet  must  have  had  the  educa- 
tional value  of  pageantry  in  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  :  "  Those  things  stimulate  us  less 
which  are  heard  Avith  the  ear  than  those 
which  are  presented  to  the  faithful  eye." 

^  One  may  read  of  some  vital  episode  in  the 
history  of  a  nation  without  experiencing 
inore  than  a  momentary  thrill.  When  the 
incident  is  given  life  and  colour  and  voice — 
^vhen  the  setting  is  historically  correct,  and 
the  "ghosts"  of  the  past  rise  out  of  their 
graves,  as  it  W'ere,  to  re-enact  the  scene — 
dull,  indeed^  is  the  imagination  that  remains 
unstirred.  I  had  discredited  the  influence 
of  pageantry  until  I  witnessed  the  one 
that  Avas  presented  a  year  or  two  ago  at 
Oxford.  One  scene  in  that  pageant  was  food 
•or  the  imagiuation  long  afterwards.  I  haA^e 
only  to  close  my  eyes  again  to  witness  the 
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coming  to  the  City  of  Sanctuary  of  a  hunted 
king.     And  such  a  king  !  .  .  .  . 

There  is  laughter  and  joy  in  the  very  air. 
The  man  himself,  liunted  and  harassed 
though  he  be,  inspires  it — the  poise  of  his 
head,  the  SAveep  of  his  plumes,  the  defiant 
clatter  of  his  gold-hilted  sword,  as,  with  his 
ladies  and  his  courtiers,  he  leaps  lightly  from 
the  gorgeous  state  barge  that  has  borne  him 

on  the  river There  are  children  every- 

Avhere  to  give  him  Avelcome  ;  they  line  the 
river-bank ;  they  are  hidden  among  the 
leaves  of  the  spreading  trees  ;  they  sing  and 
shout  for  joy,  and  the  note  that  rings  in 
their  voices  Avas  not  inspired  by  the  Pageant 
Master.  They  have  gone  back  over  the  cen- 
turies, these  modern  children  ;  they  are  living 
in  the  day  of  Charles  ....  And  the  scene 
changes,  suddenly,  dramatically.  From  some- 
Avhere  in  the  distance  comes  the  roll  of 
musketry.  They  AAdio  seek  the  king  are 
closing  in  on  their  quarry.  The  hght  seems 
to  go  out  of  the  sky.  The  conversation  of 
the  courtiers  and  the  ladies  dies  down  to  a 
whisper,  the  voices  of  the  children  are  stilled, 
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THE     KAIIL    OF    PLYMOUTH, 
Chairman  of  the  Festival  of  Empire  Council. 

and  tlie  king  passes  out  of  the  scene  cloaked 
in  the  ominous  shadows  of  impending  doom. 
....  The  tears  that  course  down  the  cheeks 
of  those  chiklren  in  the  trees  and  on  the 
river-bank  are  not  "  property  "  tears. 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  not  to 
emphasise  the  educational  value  of  a  pageant ; 
rather  it  is  to  describe  the  various  processes 
in  the  making  of  one.  A  visit  to  a  theatre 
while  some  great  spectacular  play  is  being 
prepared  and  rehearsed  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  an  insight  into  the  making  of  a 
pageant  of  any  magnitude.  For  the  great 
Pageant  of  London,  which  is  to  be  the 
central  feature  of  the  Festival  of  Empire, 
to  be  held  this  summer,  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  thousand  performers  were  deemed 
necessary,  with  special  contingents  from 
the  great  Overseas  States  taking  part  in 
the  final  scene,  symbolical  of  the  children 
gathered  round  the  Mother  Country.  The 
idea  of  this  Festival  was  conceived,  I  believe, 
at  the  close  of  the  Quebec  Tercentenary 
celebrations  of  1008.  The  pageant  of 
Canada's  history  was  presented  in  a  series 
of  living  pictures  on  the  broad  Plains  of 
Abraham,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the 
Premier,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  about 
that  time,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
pageant  had  advanced  the  social  relations  of 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces  by  thirty 


years.  Mr.  Frank  Lascelles,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Quebec  Pageant,  is  the 
master  of  the  spectacle  in  preparation  at  the 
CiTStal  Palace.  The  Earl  of  Plymouth  is  the 
cliairman  of  the  Festival  Council,  and  from 
the  very  first  the  avowed  object  of  the 
organisers  was  firmer  to  weld  the  bonds  of 
Empire.  It  was  felt  that  nothing  could 
convey  so  adequately  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Empire  "  to  an  assembly  of  Britons 
as  the  unfolding  of  London's  story,  for  the 
history  of  London,  after  all,  is  the  history  of 
the  Empire.  The  actual  work  of  preparing 
for  the  spectacle  began  so  long  ago  as  last 
October.  From  a  small  room  in  the  Savoy 
Hotel  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Governors- 
Greneral  of  the  Overseas  States  asking  their 
loyal  co-operation  and  sympathy,  and,  this 
having  been  assured,  the  scheme  for  the 
pageant  was  evolved.  Historians  of  repute 
volunteered  their  services,  and  the  twenty- 
four  scenes  which  go  to  make  up  the  Pageant 
of  London  were  decided  on.  The  periods 
covered  are  those  from  prehistoric  London,  to 
1814  ("  The  End  of  the  Great  War  "),  when, 
after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Czar  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  together  with 
Marshal  Blucher  and  other  distinguished 
personages,  paid  a  visit  to  London. 

It  was  agreed  from  the  outset  that  every 
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The  framework  on  the  left  is  the  beginning  of  Old  St.  Pauls. 


detail  in  the  Pageant  sliould  be  historically 
correct.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ordinary  "  showman,"  the  handicap  was  a 
severe  one,  but  tlie  Master  of  Pageantry  was 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  the  thing 
could  be  done.  Your  real  student  of  history 
never  allows  himself  a  greater  task  than. a 
period  of  ten  years.     He  confines  his  studies 


to  the  people  and  the  incidents  of  those  ten 
years,  and  never  digs  in  an  archive  outside 
the  decade.  Of  the  happenings  in  the 
eleventh  year  he  may  be  as  ignorant  as  a 
child,  but  keep  him  Avithin  his  limits,  and  lie 
can  mention  off-hand  the  size  and  design 
of  a  court  buckle  and  every  clause  in 
every  official  enactment.     Nevertheless,  tliis 
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liandicap  of  absolute  accuracy  caused  many  a 
wrinkle  on  the  brow  of  the  organisers.  The 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  will  tell  you  of  a 
terribly  wearying  search  for  a  certain  ecclesi- 
astical purple  that  was  required  in  the  making 
of  a  costume.  For  weeks  the  designers  had 
been  hunting  in  vain  for  that  purple,  and  one 
day  a  small  piece  of  the  cloth  desired  was 
seen  in  an  Oxford  Street  shop-window.  It 
was  the  only  piece  in  stock,  and  the  dyers 
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were  unknown.  From  England  the  iuquiries 
passed  to  the  Continent,  and  at  last  the  dyer 
was  run  to  earth  in  Venice.  Was  it  worth 
the  trouble  ?  How  many  among  the 
thousands  of  spectators  w^ould  appreciate  the 
correctness  of  the  costume  ?  It  is  the 
criticism  of  the  few  that  protects  the  interests 
of  the  many. 

The  scenes  of  a  pageant  having  been 
selected,  the  work  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee is  practically  ended.  Armed  with 
dates,  tlie  historians'  assistants  invade  the 
libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  time  they  unload  on  the  Master 
of  the  Pageantry  a  mass  of  historical  detail. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  genius  of  the  Pageant 
Master  asserts  itself.  It  is  not  enough  that 
he  himself  should  be  an  historian  ;  the  show- 
man's faculty  for  discrimination  in  what  the 
general  public  likes  must  be  blended  with 
historical  knowledge.  An  anecdote  of  this 
}\ageant  will  illustrate  the  points.  For  the 
scene  of  "  Merrie  England  "  the  history 
searchers  provided  sufficient  detail  to  fill  a 


dozen  large  volumes,  but  the  Pageant  Master 
was  dissatisfied.  There  was  an  indescribable 
something  lacking — something  that  would 
give  the  scene  a  novelty  quite  apart  from  its 
charm  of  historical  accuracy.  l\\  this  scene 
King  Henry  YIII.,  with  Queen  Katharine 
and  many  lords  and  ladies,  rides  a-maying 
from  Greenwich  to  Shooter's  Hill.  There 
they  are  met  and  entertained  by  the  merry 
bowmen  of  the  greenwood.  The  Pageant 
Master  read  and  re-read,  jlnd  discovered  that 
on  this  particular  occasion  the  archers,  with 
a  fine  turn  for  effect,  tipped  their  arrows 
with  whistles,  "  so  that  the  noise  Avas  strange 
and  loud."  That  incident,  in  the  opinion  of 
any  good  showman,  was  worth  a  fortnight  of 
searching.  ''We  will  try  to  get  similar 
arrows  for  the  Pao'eant,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles. 
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AVhen  the  details  of  a  scene  have  been 
decided  on,  the  Pageant  Master  is  entitled  to 
regard  the  ground  as  cleared,  and  the  real 
work  begins.  A  scene  has  so  many  rami- 
fications that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  one 
man  can  retain  a  grip  of  them  all  ;  they 
seem  to  grow  until  one  begins  to  w^onder  if 
the  pageant  will  be  realised  without  every 
person  in  the  Empire  having  assisted  in  some 
way  or  another.     Take  the  requirements  of 


no    more     tlum    verify    a 
date. 

The  actuiil  framing-  of  a 
scene  is  left  to  the  Master 
of  Pageantry.  Having 
locked  himself  in  his  room, 
and  Avarned  the  doorkeeper 
that  he  is  "  out  of  town  " 
to  all  inquirers,  he  goes 
through  the  mass  of  his- 
torical data  that  has  been 
furnished  him,  and,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  constructs  the 
scene  as  he  thinks  it  should 

be  presented  to 
HELMKTs       the  spectators. 
The  Pageant 

ground    at   the 


IN    THE 
MAKING. 


AU.MOUR     MAKING. 

'^'firee  photographs  by  Russell  &  So7is. 

J^^ny  episode,  and  the  word 
"organisation"  assumes  its 
I'eal  meaning— scene,  his- 
torians, performers,  proper- 
ties, music. 

Mr.  Lascelles  himself  told 
nie  that  when  this  Pageant 
)vas  complete  and  presented, 
J  t  would  not  be  an  exagge]-- 
^^tion  to  say  that  more  "than 
100,000  persons  had  been 
connected  with 
|t,  the  number  spears 
including  those  ^^^^ 

^vlio   had   done       ^''^'''''''' 
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Crystal  Palace  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Rhododendron  Garden.  The  area  is  fifty 
acres,  and  the  site  w^as  selected  by  Mr.  Lascelles 
and  Sir  iVston  Webb,  R.A.  From  the  grand 
stand,  designed  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Greek 
amphitheatre,  the  spectator  sees,  stretching 
away  in  the  distance,  the  rolling  downs  of 
Surrey.  In  the  immediate  foreground  is  a 
large  lake,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Pageant,  has  been  widened  so  that  it  can 
supply  an  impression  of  the  River  Thames. 
A  facsimile  of  Old  London  Bridge  has  been 
erected  across  the  water,  and  the  scenic  artists 
have  so  arranged  their  "  pieces  "  that  when 


correctness  in  detiiil,  you  are  going  to  supply 
the  mammoths  that  we  know  wx^re  wont  to 
crawl  about  the  landscape  ?  "  The  Pageant 
Master  was  lost  in  thought  for  a  second. 
''  There  are  elephants  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Zoo,"  he  replied.  "We  have  "^  a  property 
master.  Witli  a  little  patience  and  a  few 
'properties,'  he  will  transform  those  elephants 
into  mammoths  !  " 

In  all  the  history  of  pageantry  there  has 
never  been  so  much  artificial  scenery  used  as 
in  the  Pageant  of  London.  The  ground  is 
completely  hemmed  in  by  a  replica  of  Old 
London.    Altogether,  10,000  square  yards  of 
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the  curtain  goes  up,  as  it  were,  the  spectator 
sees,  not  the  bridge,  bu^  a  stretch  of  marsh- 
land. The  illusion  is  made  possible  by 
dropping  a  scenic  "  flap "  over  the  piles  of 
the  bridge  ;  distance  aids  the  illusion  and  tlie 
Pageant  Master.  This  marsh  scene  is  for 
prehistoric  London.  When  the  details  were 
being  discussed,  the  inevitable  pessimist 
admitted  that  the  illusion  was  a  good  one. 
He  would  grant  that  the  mud  huts  of  the 
ancient  Britons  were  possible  to  a  property 
master  ;  even  tlie  deer  hunt  wliich  liad  been 
suiTgested  was  notan  insuperable  task,  ''But 
tell  me,"  he  said,    "  how,  if  you  insist  on 


canvas  have  been  used,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  "  piece  "  that  was  not  passed  in  model 
by  the  Pageant  Master.  Some  months  ago 
every  scene  in  the  Pageant  w^as  laid  before 
the  Pageant  Master,  the  "  pageant  ground  " 
being  a  dining-room  table  in  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Turning  to  tlie  subject  of  performers,  it  is 
liardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  task  of 
enrolling  so  large  a  number  has  been  a  serious 
matter,  and  (;ould  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  loyal  assistance  of  the 
metropolitan  nuiyors.  Very  few  rehearsals 
are  necessary  in  pageantry.     Performers  are 
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given  a  map  of  tlie  ground,  witli  its  exits  and 
entrances  marked.  Each  group  has  its  leader, 
who  is  responsible  for  its  work.  Eehearsals 
in  fragment  are  held  in  the  various  local 
centres,  and  a  full  rehearsal  is  not  necessary 
until  a  week  or  so  before  the  actual  opening 
day. 

If  a  Pageant  Master  had  to  concern  him- 
self solely  with  the  preparing  of  the  pageant, 
liis  life  for  the  few  months  over  which 
those  preparations  extend  might  be  at  least 


tolerable.  But  for  some  reason,  perhaps 
best  know7i  to  the  writers  themselves,  he  is 
inundated  with  letters  by  every  post.  During 
the  months  that  have  intervened  between  the 
first  public  announcement  of  the  Festival  of 
Empire  to  the  very  day  on  which  rehearsals 
began  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Lascelles 
has  been  asked  to  find  employment  for 
members  of  every  class  of  the  community. 

The  cost   of   producing   this   Pageant  of 
London  is  something  like  £100,000  ;  but  had 
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ANOTHER    DP:COIlATIVE    POSTEIl. 

as  many  millions  been  sefc  aside  for  it,  not 
half  the  number  of  applicants  conld  have 
been  employed.  There  were  many  who  did 
not  write  ;  they  called  at  the  central  offices. 
Men  and  women  of  all  descriptions,  and  even 
children,  joined  in  the  pi'ocession  to  St. 
James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  until  at  last  the 
management  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of 
stationing  at  the  hall  door  the  tallest  and 
sternest-looking  commissionaire  who  could 
be  found  in  London.  For  some  days 
a  most  welcome  peacefulness  rested  on 
the  central  offices.  And  then  something 
happened.  Tlie  Pageant  Master  looked  up 
from  the  drafting  of  a  scene,  to  find  himself 
Confronted  by  a  young  giant  seven  feet  nine 
inches  in  height.  He  had  called  as  the 
result  of  a  newspaper  announcement  that  a 
giant  w^ould  be  needed  to  play  the  part  of 
Magog  in  "The  Triumph  of  Conquest" 
scene — the  scene  in  which  the  victorious 
Henry  Y.  marches  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Ijondon  after  his  victory  at 
Agincourt.  He  was  a  genuine  giant,  aged 
nineteen  years.  (He  bruised  his  forehead 
against  the  cross-beam  of  the  doorway,  and 
barked  his  shins  on  the  edge  of  the  Pageant 


Master's  table.)  When  he  had  disappeared, 
the  commissionaire  was  asked  why  he  had 
deserted  his  post.  "  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
stop  him,"  he  replied  apologetically.  The 
very  next  day  another  visitor  eluded  the 
guard.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
was  exactly  three  feet  six  inches  in  height. 
The  roJe  of  dwarf  attendant  to  William  the 
Conqueror  had  appealed  to  this  young  nian\; 
fancy.  The  explanation  of  the  commii;- 
sionaire  that  "he  slipped  past  me"  was  con- 
sidered adequate. 

The  making  of  costumes  for  the  Pageant 
of  London  has  been  a  formidable  task.  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  very  kindly  lent  his  historic 
house,  81,  Piccadilly,  to  the  Council  of  the 
Festival  of  Empire,  and  there,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Colquhoun,  the  work  of 
designing  the  various  dresses  was  carried  out. 
One  of  the  most  interested  visitors  to  Festival 
House  was  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  went  from 
room  to  room,  eager  to  see  all  there  is  to 
be  seen  about  pageant  making.  The  cost 
of  costumes  ?  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
cost  in  the  case  of  the  Pageant  of  London, 
as  the  majorit-y  of  the  performers  purchased 
their  own  raiment.  H'  we  include  the  value 
of  the   jewels  which  some  ladies  choose  to 
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wear  on  the  Pageant  ground,  £500  is  not 
an   exaggerated    estimate  to  place   on  some 
characters.     On  the  other  hand,   a   huni])le 
Saxon  might  be  suit- 
ably arrayed  for  the 
price  of  ten  shillings. 

In  the  making  of 
armour  for  a  pageant 
a  great  many  secrets 
are  carefully  guarded. 
It  is  no  light  thing 
to  have  discovered 
the  method  of  making 
papier  mCicM  look  like 
iron.  Altogether, 
something  like  20,000 
pieces  of  armour  and 
arms  were  required 
for  the  Pageant  of 
London.  Perhaps 
the  most  difficult  to 
make  was  the  tilting 
armour,  as  the  ori- 
ginal was  lavishly 
decorated.  A  real 
suit  of  this  armour 
would  weigh  108  lbs., 
but  the  Pageant  suit 
is  no  heavier  than 
one's  ordinary  clothes. 

From  the  outset 
the     armourer     was 
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instructed  that  every  piece  of  armour  made 
must  be  historically  correct,  and  neither  pains 
nor  expense  were  spared  faithfully  to  carry 
out  the  instructions. 
The  longest  and 
weariest  search  was 
for  examples  of  the 
early  periods,  particu- 
larly from  66  B.C. 
(where  the  Pageant 
commences)  until  the 
Norman  Conquest, 
1 066.  Particulars  f o r 
this  period  can  be 
obtained  only  from 
old  manuscripts, 
monuments,  statuary, 
or  coins.  Some  of 
the  shields  used  are 
copies  of  very  rare 
specimens  in  private 
collections. 

AVhat  is  done  with 
armour  after  the 
l\igeant  ?  It  is  sold 
to  private  individuals, 
clubs,  and  hotels  for 
decorating  purposes. 
The  most  costly  of  the 
armour  made  for  the 
Pageant  of  London 
is  that   used   in    the 
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tournaments.  Much  of  the  original  was 
beautifully  chased  or  inlaid  with  precious 
metal.  The  arms  used  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
scene  are  also  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and 
have  been  carefully  reproduced  in  every 
detail.  In  Part  I.,  Scene  V.,  of  the  Pageant, 
which  represents  the  Norman  Conquest, 
A.D.  1060,  the  pieces  of  arms  number  2,500. 
They  have  been  carefully  reproduced  from 
the  famous  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

The  appended  page,  from  the  notebook 
of  Mr.  Lascelles,  affords  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  Pageant  Master's  eye.  It  may 
be  an  unfinished  picture,  but  it  shows  how 


south  side  of  the  river,  with  their  banner  of  the  White 
Horse. 

County  contingents  (6*0)  follow  under  their  leaders 
and  with  tlieir  banners  (only  the  leaders  on  horseback), 
in  this  order — 


60  men  of 
London.      Banner. 
2  captains. 


Trumpets. 


60  men  of 
Banner.         Kent. 
2  captains. 


Harold  and  his  chiefs. 

(Gurth  pleads  with  Harold  ;  Gwytha,  who  has  entered 
with  her  ladies,  does  likewise.  Harold  refuses  to  yield, 
but  kneels  for  his  mother's  blessing.  She  gives  it,  and 
goes  off  weeping.) 

Banner-bearers  come  forward. 

Abbots  advance  with  attendant  monks  and  acolytes 
(4)  with  censers. 

Blessing  of  the  banners. 

A  body  of  people  (oO),  partly  country  folk,  approach, 
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minutely  the  scenes  are  stage-managed  from 
the  outset  "  in  the  mind's  eye." 

THE    NORIMAN    CONQUEST. 

(a)    BATTLE    OF    HASTINGS. 

Scene :  An  open  space.  London  Bridge  in  the  back- 
ground. 

People  gather  in  expectant  groups,  50  men,  100 
women,  50  children. 

Enter  Harold,  with  Gurfh,  Leofwine,  the  Abbots  of 
Peterborough  and  Winchester,  with  12  monks,  a  dozen 
of  his  personal  retainers,  20  principal  citizens,  and  4 
gate-keeper:*,  2  trumpeters,  2  banner-bearers  (with  the 
Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the  standard  of  the  Fighting 
IMan). 

Harold  and  his  friends  advance  to  the  centre. 

Esegar,  the  Staller,  leads  on  the  men  of  London  (60) 
under  tlieir  banner. 

The  men  of  Kent  (60)  come  over  the  bridge  from  the 


surrounding  four  carts  heaped  up  with  the  spoil  from 
the  victory  at  Stamford  Bridge,  the  people  shouting 
and  acclaiming.  The  carts  have  a  small  escort  of 
troops  (10). 

They  halt  in  front  of  Harold,  and  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  escort  takes  up  the  Raven  standard  and  gives  it 
to  Harold,  who  j^asses  it  on  to  the  Abbot  of  Winchester, 
to  be  offered  up  in  the  Abbey  there.  He  then  beckons 
forward  the  gate-keepers,  and  gives  a  waggon  in  charge 
of  each  of  them. 

The  trumpets  sound  with  loud  blasts. 

Attendants  lead  on  horses  for  Harold  and  his  chiefs, 
who  mount  immediately. 

Such  is  the  mass  of  detail  for  even  "  the 
swelling  prologue  "  of  a  great  scene  such  as 
the  Battle  of  Plastings,  of  which  the  action 
is  elaborated  far  beyond  the  limits  of  quota- 
tion here. 


Bowlers  I  Have  Played  Against. 


By   p.   F.   WARNER. 
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LEFT-HANDED  bowlers  are  almost 
invariably  more  difficult  to  play  on 
sticky  wickets  than  right-lianclers, 
for  the  sim- 
ple reason 
tliat  the  ball 
is  always 
breaking 
away  from 
one  — that  is, 
granted  you 
are  a  right- 
handed  bats- 
man. There 
is,  however, 
one  riglit- 
handed 
bowler  who 
comes  from 
Yorkshire, 
who,  on  a 
trickywicket, 
is  as  difficult 
as  any  left- 
h  a  n  d  e  r  — 
Haigh.  He 
really  is 
horribly  diffi- 
cult to  play, 
for  the 
amount  of 
work  he  can 
i^^et  on  the 
hall  is  sur- 
passed only 
by  the  Soutii 
Africa 
"  googlie" 
howlers,  and 
besides  keep- 
'iig  a  good 
^encrth,  he 
]>ulls  the  ball 
^Jack  in  the 
Hh,  and  every 
'1  0  w  a  n  d 
i'gain  shoots 
H  fast  yorker  at  you.  Now,  a  straight  fast 
'>|dl  on  a  sticky  wicket  is  a  nasty'  ball  to 
play,  for  one  is  generally  on  the  look-out 
^or  a  break-back,  and  one  is  accordingly  apt 
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to  be  taken  unawares,  and  to  play  inside 
such  a  ball.  I  I'emember  a  very  keen  match 
between  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire  at  liOrd's. 

The  wicket 
favoured  the 
,     .  -     •  l)owlers  from 

start  to 
finish,  and 
the  scoring 
was  conse- 
q  u  e  n  t  1  y 
small.  Haigh 
and  Rhodes 
had  a  great 
time.  Rhodes 
was  difficult 
enough,  but 
Haigh  was 
worse.  I 
scratched 
some  sixteen 
runs  myself, 
and  when  I 
came  back  to 
the  pavilion, 
Mr.  0.  M. 
Wells  said  to 
me  :  "  I  see 
m  y  way  to 
getting  a  run 
or  two  off 
Rhodes,  but 
I  cannot  see 
h  o  w  I  a  m 
going  to  get 
o  n  e  of  f 
Haigh." 
Well,^  Mr. 
Wells  was  too 
modest  of 
his  own  ca])a- 
bilities,  for 
h  e  m  a  d  e 
twenty  odd 
runs,  but 
his  remark 
s e  r  ^'  e  s  to 
illustrate  the  dread  batsmen  have  of  Haigh 
when  the  turf  is  false.  On  a  good  wdcket 
Haigh  is  not  a  difficult  bowler,  possibly 
because  his  length  is  not  quite  steady  enough. 
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Lockwood,  of  SiiiTey,  has  retired  from 
firsfc-clciss  cricket,  bat  a  few  years  ago  he  was 
the  finest  fast  bowler  this  generation  has 
seen.  Eichardson  in  his  prime  ran  him  very 
close,  and  in  the  matter  of  consistency  he 
was  Lockwood's  snparior.  When  he  was 
bowling  well, 
Lockwood 
had  noeqnal. 
Perl  laps,  as 
a  Middlesex 
cricketer,  I 
may  have  an 
undnly  high 
respect  for 
Lockwood, 
for  is  not 
Lord's  the 
gronnd  on 
w  h  i  c  h  h  e 
a  c  c  0  m  - 
plished  many 
of  his  most 
splendid 
feats  ?  Over 
and  o  v  e  r 
again  has 
Lock woo  d 
knocked  us 
out  for  a 
smiU  score 
on  a  good 
wicket.  Bnt 
it  is  not  only 
Middlesex 
w ho  have 
had  to  bow 
their  knee 
before  him, 
for  the 
Gentlemen 
liave  felt  the 
weight  of 
liis  attack 
very  severely 
o  n  m  ore 
t  h  a  n  one 
occasion.  It 
will  be 
enongh  to 
instance  a 
single  match. 
In  the  Gentlemen  and  Players  game  at 
Lord's  in  1901,  the  Gentlemen  had,  at  lunch- 
time  on  the  second  day,  scored  20()  for  one 
wicket,  witli  the  Jam  of  Nawanagar  and  Mr. 
C.  B.  Fry  well  set,  and  yet,  an  hour  after 
play  was  resumed,  the  Gentlemen  were  all 
out  for  272,  Lockwood  having  taken  seven, 


RICHARDSON, 


I  think,  of  the  wickets.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  bowling  I  have  ever  seen, 
that  wonderful  slow  ball  of  his  deceiving 
batsman  after  batsman.  Cricketers,  as  a 
rule,  do  uot  carry  in  their  minds  the 
memory  of  any  one  particular    ball    which 

they  have 
seen  bowled, 
but  there  is 
one  ball 
which  I  shall 
never  forget. 
England 
were  playing 
Australia  at 
Lord's  in 
July,  181)8— 
it  was  the 
Hon.  F.  S. 
Jackso  n's 
first  test 
match  —  and 
L  oc  kwood 
was  bowling 
fro  m  the 
pavilion  end. 
J.  J.  Lyons, 
the  great 
hitter,  went 
in  first,  but, 
after  making 
seven  runs, 
L  oc  kwood 
clean  bowled 
him.  It  was 
a  good  ball 
—  a  very 
good  ball  — 
but  nothing 
like  the  one 
whichGeorge 
Giffen,  the 
next  bats- 
man, was 
asked  to  play. 
This  was  an 
exceptionally 
fast  one, 
and  pitched 
about  four 
iuches  out- 
side the 
ofP  stump,  kept  very  low,  and  hit  the 
middle  and  leg.  Of  course,  GifFen  had  no 
chance— that  ball  would  have  bowled  any 
man  in  the  world— and  though  it  is  nearly 
seventeen  years  ago,  I  can  see  it  all  as  plainly 
as  if  it  were  yesterday.  The  slope  in  the 
ground,  and  the  bit  of  fire  and  life  usually 
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to  be  found  ill  a  Lord's  wicket,  lielj)  a  bowler 
of  Lockwood's  type,  and  probably  one  of  the 
finest  thing's  he  has  ever  done  was  his  seven 
wickets  for  seventy  runs  in  the  test  match  at 
the  Oval  in  1  Si)!).  The  i)itch  was  of  the  most 
perfect  Oval  type,  and  the  Australian  eleven 
of  that  year  were  very  powerful  in  batting. 

The  name  of  Jack  Hearne  is  honoured  at 
Lord's,  as  well  it  may  be,  for  through  many 
long  years  he  has  I'endered  great  service  to 
the  county  of  jVIiddlesex  and,  it  may  be  added, 
to  I\I.C.C.  and  to  England.  AVho  that  has 
seen  him  bowl  does  not  at  once  picture  to 


himself,  when  he  hears  the  name  of  Jack 
Hearne,  that  easy  graceful  run  up  to  the 
wicket,  that  swinging,  rhythmical  action,  and 
the  superb  length  and  quick  break-back.  It 
is  twenty-one  years  since  he  first  played 
for  IMiddlesex  and  bowled  W.  L.  Murdoch, 
then  the  Australian  captain,  fcr  a  ''  duck," 
but  to-day  he  is  still  bowling  fc_'  us  and  still 
getting  wickets.  I  wonder  how  many  matches 
he  has  won  for  Middlesex  ?  Middlesex  has 
produced  many  great  players  in  her  time — 
the  Walkers,  the  Lyttcltons,  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe, 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddarb,  Sir  T.  0.  O^Brien,  Mr.  F. 
G.  J.  Ford,  Mr.  G.  McGregor,  Mr.  B.  J.  T. 
Bosaiiquet,  bat  the  name  of  Jack  Hearne 
h  written  even  higher,  in  the  temple  of 
cricketing  fame,  than  that  of  any  man  who 
has  yet  played  for  Middlesex. 

In  his  best  days  Albert  Trott  was  a  very 
great  bowler — in  some  ways  one  of  the  most 
original  and  enterprising  bowlers  we  have 
had.  He  used  to  be  dangerous  on  any  pitch, 
but  it  was  on  a  perfect  one  that  he  was  seen 
to  most  advantage.  He  was  esse-ntially  one 
of  those  men  who  relied  on  niceties  and 
variations  of  pace,  rather  than  on  length  or 
break,  to  get  the  enemy  out  of  the  way. 
When  he  first  came  to  England,  and  for 
three  or  four  years  subsequently,  he  had  the 
"  curl-in-the-air "  ball  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  during  the  time  he  was  qualifying  for 
Middlesex,  he  had  great  fun  with  this  ball. 
When  he  was  not  playing  cricket  in  Australia, 
Trott  shone  as  a  baseball  pitcher,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  he  owed  his  power  of  curling  the 
ball.  He  not  only  curled  it  from  leg,  but  he 
made  it  drop  in  the  air  after  the  manner  of 
the  baseball  pitcher,  and  over  and  over  again 
have  I  seen  an  apparent  full  pitch  to  leg 
land  on  the  batsman's  toe. 

Trott,  too,  had  a  wonderfully  fast  ball, 
which  he  was  far  too  modest  with,  and  which 
he  was  apt  to  forget  for  hours  at  a  time. 
During  the  seasons  of  1897,  1898,  and  1899, 
Trott  was  almost  the   best   bowler  in  the 


world.  To-day  something  of  his  natural 
skill  is  still  with  him,  but,  unfortunately, 
he  is  a  cricketer  of  moods.  It  is  easy  for 
anyone  who  has  played  at  all  frequently 
with  him  to  see  almost  immediately  whether 
he  is  going  to  bowl  well  or  not.  If  he 
runs  eight  or  ten  yards  up  to  the  wicket, 
he  will  get  someone  out.  If  he  takes  a 
step  or  two  and,  as  it  were,  lolls  up  to 
the  wicket,  the  shortened  run  enables  the 
batsman  to  detect  every  change  of  pace,  and 
consequently  quite  moderate  players  make  runs 
freely  from  him.  But  he  can  win,  and  often 
has  won,  a  match  in  half  an  hour.  On  a 
sticky  wicket  he  can  be  very  difficult  to  play, 
yet  I  have  known  occasions  when,  on  such  a 
wicket,  when  the  odds  w^ere  two  to  one  on 
his  bowling  the  batsman  neck  and  crop,  he 
has  tried  to  get  him  caught  in  the  long  field. 
A  certain  perversity  of  genius  prevented 
him  from  being  one  of  the  best  all-round 
cricketers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  As  a 
fielder,  especially  at  extra  slip,  and  to  his 
own  bowling,  Trott  has  scarcely  a  superior, 
those  huge  hands  of  his  affording  a  safe 
resting-place  for  the  hottest  hit.  And  then 
he  has  hit  a  ball  over  the  pavilion  at  Lord's 
■ — a  feat  no  one  else  has  accomplished — and 
he  once  drove  a  ball  clean  out  of  the  Trent 
Bridge  ground,  which  damaged  severely  the 
spokes  of  a  hansom  cab,  and  which  I  really 
believe  would  have  given  him  fifteen  runs 
had  he  been  playing  on  the  veldt. 


THE    TEST. 


I    AST     night    I    dreamed    a    wonderful 
*^       dream, 

And    I    dreamed    that   the    dream   was 
true; 
We  walked   in  a  meadow  beside  a  stream 

In  a  place  where  the  daffodils  grew. 

And  I  was  alone  with  you. 

Your  sea»blue  eyes  were  all  for  me, 
Your  sea-blue  eyes  and  your  smile. 

And  I  said:  **Am  I  dreaming,  or  can  it  be 
That  life  can  so  far  beguile? 
I  shall  know  in  a  little  while. " 


But  when  **  It  is  not  a  dream"  you  said, 
**  But  the  magic  lands  that  lie 

Between    the    worlds   of    the    quick    and 
dead. 
Betwixt  time  and  eternity," 
The  mists  of  my  doubt  went  by. 

And  there  was  no  talk  of  love  or  lover, 
But  there  were  I  and  you, 

Till  you  said  **I  love  you  I"   and  all  was 
over. 
And  it  was  a  dream,  I  knew : 
For  that  could  never  be  true. 


E.  NESBIT. 


THE   TWINS. 


By  C.   J.   CUTCLIFFE    HYNE. 
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the  red  hair,"  said 
Daly,  "has  got  a 
bad  face.  I  don't 
like  him." 

"I  guess,"  said 
Captain  McDonald, 
"  you'll  have  to  put 
up  with  lookiug  at 
him  three  times  a 
day  during  the  run 
to  Liverpool.    He's  at  my  table  :  so  are  you." 

"  He's  got  a  bad  eye.  He  looks  round 
sideways  at  one,  and  shows  the  whites  like  a 
scary  horse." 

"He's  got  a  pretty  twin  sister,"  said 
Captain  McDonald  comfortably.  "  You  can 
leave  Tommy  out  of  your  point  of  view,  and 
concentrate  your  attention  on  Marion.  I 
shall." 

The  pair  continued  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  upper  bridge  deck,  and  watched  the 
embarkation.  They  were  old  friends,  these 
two.  The  Warrington  was  a  new  boat,  and 
this  was  only  her  third  trip  across  the 
Western  Ocean.  But  McDonald  had  been 
in  the  Company's  service  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  Daly  had  crossed  with  him  as  a 
passenger  some  forty-eight  times.  There 
are  some  Bradford  wool  men  who  go  to  New 
York  almost  as  regularly  as  others  go  to 
London. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Daly,  "that  you  Western 
Ocean  passenger  packets  weren't  allowed  to 
carry  deck  cargo,  even  in  summer  ?" 

''  We  aren't." 

"Well,  what  about  that  motor-boat  the 
derrick's  getting  hold  of  now  ?" 

"  It's  shipped  as  some  sort  of  lifeboat.  I 
boUeve  it  really  has  air  chambers  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
it's  there  because  the  office  ordered  me  to 
carry  it.  I  did  call  their  attention  to  the 
l^oard  of  Trade  regulations,  and  got  snubbed 
lor  my  pains.  There's  a  young  smarty  in 
charge  of  the  office  here  in  New  York  now 
^'lio  wasn't  breeched  when  I  first  entered 
tfie  Company's  service.  He'll  do  a  lot  of 
*i 'image  one  of  these  days,  if  he  isn't  killed 
'''"St,  the  dirty  dividend-hunting  young 
^'^ongrel !  By  Jove,  Daly,  if  I  hadn't  a  wife 
•''id  family  in  Birkenhead,  I  could  talk  !  " 
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"  Hum  !  "  said  Daly.  "  I'm  not  in  the 
employ  of  your  Company,  I'm  not  married, 
I  know  two  of  your  directors,  and  I  give 
your  Company  about  £40,000  worth  of 
freight  per  annum.  I  can  talk  very  much 
to  the  point  if  I've  a  mind  to.  What  did 
you  say  was  the  name  of  that  red-haired 
man  with  the  pretty  sister  ?" 

"  Mornington." 

"  Then  presumably  that's  Mr.  Mornington's 
motor-boat  which  is  being  hoisted  in.  Look 
at  the  way  he's  fussing  about.  Look  at  the 
way  he's  telling  your  Mr.  Mate  how  to 
handle  her.  The  mate'll  hit  him  in  a  minute. 
No,  by  Heavens,  he  won't !  Observe  how 
the  pretty  sister  is  soothing  the  savage  mate. 
You're  quite  right,  skipper — pretty's  just 
what  she  is.  I  shall  enjoy  sitting  opposite 
to  her.  She's  like  the  brother,  too,  when 
you  come  to  reckon  them  up,  except  perhaps 
about  the  eyes." 

"  Poof  !  "  said  the  captain.  "  As  pretty  a 
pair  of  eyes  as  anyone  could  wish  to  sit 
next  to." 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  said  Daly  doggedly. 
"  They're  rummy  eyes,  and  it  sticks  in  my 
mind  that  I've  seen  them  before  somewhere 
— in  a  photograph,  for  choice." 

"  Motor- Boating  Chronicle,  if  there  is  such 
a  paper." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Motors  I  hate,  and  as 
far  as  boats  of  all  kinds  are  concerned — well, 
I  get  pretty  well  fed  up  with  them  in  real 
life." 

''Police  News  more  your  class  of  litera- 
ture ?  " 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I  believe  you've  hit  it," 
said  Daly  sharply.  And  then,  with  an  effort, 
he  changed  the  subject.  "  Look  here,  I 
don't  want  to  be  uncharitable,  and,  after  all, 

I'm  not  sure  they're  the  people  I  think 

By  Jove,  skipper,  look  at  the  Lusitania's 
funnels  sticking  out  above  those  dock  build- 
ings !    They  almost  match  the  sky-scrapers." 

The  embarkation  went  through  its  ap- 
pointed phases  and  at  last  drew  to  a  con- 
clusion. Captain  McDonald  sent  his 
passenger  to  the  passenger  decks  below, 
and  went  on  to  the  upper  bridge  himself. 
Orders  began  to  pass  in  that  noiseless  manner 
which  is  said  to  make  the  old-time  sailor- 
men  turn   uneasily  in   their  graves.      The 
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great  steamboat  slowly  unmoored,  slowly 
backed  out  into  the  river,  shaved  a  walking- 
beam  ferry  that  was  loaded  with  a  train  of 
box-cars  without  anyone  being  even  moved 
to  profanity,  swung  her  nose  towards  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  began  to  rumble 
quietly  down-river.  The  City  of  Sky-scrapers 
slid  past  them  to  starboard,  and  on  the  port 
side  live-masted  schooners,  eagle  -  bearing 
fcags,  and  top-heavy  ferries  hurried  about 
their  business  with  the  minimum  of  care 
for  anybody  except  themselves.  *And  over 
all  hung  the  acrid  scent  of  New  York 
drainage,  which  is  one  of  the  world's  few 
distinctive  odours. 

The  air  was  crisp  and  bright,  and  carried 
the  chill  of  early  autumn,  and  the  Kodak 
batteries  clicked  a  rapid  fusillade  at  the 
traffic  and  the  sights. 

The  first  noteworthy  incident  of  the 
voyage  came  when  the  Warrington  was 
abreast  of  Barfcholdi's  statue.  Then  from 
one  of  the  lower  decks  came  the  noise  of  a 
scuffle,  and  a  yell  or  two,  and  the  passengers 
who  were  sbaring  over  the  rail  saw  a  man 
emerge  from  beneath  them,  leap  outwards, 
hit  the  muddy  water  amid  a  cascade  of 
diamond  spray,  and  sink  prosaically  out  of 
sight.  The  man,  by  his  greasy  black 
trousers  and  by  the  sweat-rag  round  his 
neck,  was  obviously  from  the  stokehold,  and 
the  passengers  were  only  mildly  thrilled.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  up  very  much  sentiment 
over  a  mere  fireman  or  trimmer. 

But  the  next  second  came  the  real  sensa- 
tion. From  amongst  his  fellows  a  first-class 
passenger  leaped  on  to  the  rail  and  for  an 
instant  balanced  there  whilst  he  threw  his 
hat  inboard.  He  was  a  good-looking  young 
fellow  with  red  hair.  "  Nataturus,''''  said  he — 
"  nataturus  vos  salutaty  And  then  he 
laughed  and  dived  headfirst  after  the  fire- 
man. 

Daly,  the  experienced  traveller,  was  the 
first  to  supply  the  rescuer's  name,  and  like 
a  spark  in  tinder  it  ran  through  the 
ship.  "  That's  Mornington — T.  Mornington. 
He  owns  that  motor-boat  on  the  foredeck. 
The  pretty  girl  in  the  blue  toque  is  his  twin 
sister." 

Meanwhile  the  great  steamship's  perfect 
machinery  of  discipline  took  its  ordinary 
routine.  Twenty-five  thousand  horse-power 
was  cut  off  from  the  engines,  and  they  stopped, 
and  presently,  after  adjustments,  turned 
astern.  The  boots  of  unseen  sailor-men 
pounded  on  the  shade  deck  overhead,  a  pair 
of  boat  davits  creaked  outboard,  and,  after  a 
decent  pause,  a  fully  manned  lifeboat  jerked 


down  towards  the  water  with  its  tackles  squeal- 
ing like  a  parcel  of  angry  cats.  The  kodaks 
fired  clicking  volleys  at  it  as  it  passed  the 
rail ;  more  volleys  as  it  touched  the  water, 
unhooked,  and  pushed  off  ;  and  then  they 
resorted  to  independent  firing  as  it  rowed 
away,  till  the  films  were  exhausted.  Mr. 
Mornington  had  retrieved  the  stoker,  towed 
him  to  a  life-buoy,  and  hung  there  till  the 
lifeboat  gathered  the  pair  of  them  and 
ferried  them  back  to  the  steamer.  The 
passengers  howled  in  fine  style  as  the 
dripping  pair  clambered  inboard  up  a  Jacob's 
ladder,  and  Mr.  Daly  swore  for  no  apparent 
cause,  and  presently  scowled  at  his  old 
acquaintance,  the  smoke-room  steward,  and 
ordered  from  him  a  whisky  highball.  The 
passengers  generally  were  elated  by  the  scene 
of  heroism  that  they  had  witnessed,  and 
thought  better  of  human  nature  accordingly. 
Daly  alone  glowered. 

Daly  sulked  through  the  dinner,  in  spite 
of  the  heaux  ypMx  of  the  pretty  Miss 
Mornington  opposite  to  him,  and  later  un- 
bosomed himself  to  Captain  McDonald  when 
they  were  alone. 

"  Look  here,  skipper,"  said  he,  "  you 
know  me,  and  I  know  you.  We've  neither 
of  us  got  many  obtrusive  nerves,  but  frankly 
I've  never  been  so  uneasy  in  all  my  sea 
travelling.  I've  got  a  feeling  somewhere 
inside  me  that  this  packet's  never  going  to 
see  Liverpool  again.  I  tell  you  straight 
that  if  there  was  a  way  of  leaving  her  to- 
night, I'd  forfeit  my  passage  money  and  do 
it.  If  you  can  call  a  Newfoundland  fishing 
schooner  up  alongside,  and  she'd  take  me, 
I'd  rather  cross  in  her." 

Captain  McDonald  laughed.  He  was  a 
big  man,  and  envious  shipmasters  said  he 
had  got  his  present  command  largely  because 
of  the  reassuring  effect  his  large  comfortable 
laugh  had  on  nervous  passengers.  "  It's 
only  because  you're  prejudiced  against 
Mornington.     You  didn't  jump  overboard." 

"  It  was  not  my  job.  It  was  not  his,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  And  anyway  there  was 
no  risk.  The  river  was  as  smooth  as  a  rink, 
and  he  obviously  can  swim  like  a  trout." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Besides,  you  must 
remember  there's  a  good  sporting  chance  of 
being  tangled  up  with  the  propellers." 

"  The  engines  had  stopped  before  he 
jumped  ;  I  noticed  that.  It  was  sheer  play- 
ing to  the  gallery.  And  if  you  want  a 
further  plain  fact,  here's  one.  I  could  have 
borne  it  with  equanimity  if  the  propellers 
had  churned  him  up.  The  man's  not 
wholesome  ;  you  can  tell  it  from  his  eyes." 


Captain  McDonald  took  out  his  cigar  and 
stared  at  his  passenger.  "Look  here,  old 
man,  you  turn  in  and  sleep  it  off.  I  don't 
want  to  suggest  that  you've  been  looking 
too  often  on  the  cocktail  when  it  is  red,  but 
youre  talking  a  bit  wildly  to-night,  and 
you  11  be  dead  sorry  for  it  when  you  cool 
<iovjn  and  remember.  However,  what  you've 
«iiid  goes  no  further  than  me." 

'I  wish,"  said  Daly  savagely,  "you'd 
spread  my  views  over  the  whole  ship." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  captain,  "  not  at  all. 
J  here,  you  go  below  and  turn  in.  I  wish  I 
^ould.     But  it's  all  night  on  the  bridge  for 


A  first-class  passenger 
leaped  on  to  the  rail." 


Good 


mine.     There,  good  night,  old  man. 
night." 

Daly  had  wit  enough  to  see  that  he  had 
taken  his  forebodings  to  the  wrong  market, 
but  he  knew  of  none  better.  In  plain  fact, 
the  Morningtons,  brother  and  sister,  had 
from  that  first  day  jumped  easily  into  place 
as  the  two  popular  people  of  the  ship.  She 
sang  :  she  had  a  small  thin  soprano,  but  she 
made  the  most  of  it,  and  anyway  the  audience 
ached  to  applaud.  He  organised  :  he  was 
open  to  organise  anything  from  an  ordinary 
bridge  drive  to  the  normal  Sailors'  Orphan 
Home  concert  which  is  part  of  the  ritual  of 
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every  voyage.  He  did  it  copiously  and  well. 
Half  the  passengers  called  him  Tommy  ;  all 
the  men  and  two-thirds  of  the  women  adored 
her.     It  was  a  perfect  orgy  of  popularity. 

Daly  looked  on  and  glowered.  Daly  felt 
that  the  gift  of  second  sight  had  been 
suddenly  accorded  to  him,  and  he  was  very 
frightened  at  what  he  saw.  Also  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  drank.  At  intervals  he 
tackled  the  captain  on  his  now  fixed  theory 
that  the  Mornington  twins  wouliJ,  in  some 
fashion  or  other,  prevent  the  Warrington 
from  reaching  Liverpool — would,  in  fact, 
destroy  the  vessel  and  the  people  in  her — and 
the  captain,  with  a  large  placid  persistency, 
scoffed  at  him. 

Daly  stuck  to  his  text,  and  a  coolness 
grew  between  the  two  old  friends,  which 
culminated  in  an  ultimatum.  "  Look  here," 
said  Captain  McDonald  at  last,  "you're 
through  my  patience.  Modern  Western 
Ocean  passenger  liners  never  come  to  grief. 
They've  watertight  compartments  to  the 
verge  of  distraction.  Neither  rocks,  nor 
coUision,  nor  tempests  can  sink  them. 
They're  the  latest  triumphs  in  scientific 
perfection.  If  you  croak  about  misfortune 
to  me  again,  I  shall  give  orders  to  the  chief 
steward  to  stop  your  liquor.    Good  evening." 

They  were  twenty-four  hours'  steaming  off 
the  Irish  coast  then,  and  the  preface  to 
catastrophe  was  posted  at  the  head  of  the 
companion-way  next  morning  after  breakfast. 

"  To  all  on  hoard,'"  it  ran.  "  You  are 
requested  to  assemble  at  ten  sharp  outside  the 
smoke-room  door  to  starhoard,  when  a  most 
important  announcement  will  he  made,'^''  And 
the  signature  was  "  T,  Mornington,'" 

The  day  was  fine  and  crisp,  and  the  great 
steamer  drove  eastward  through  a  smooth 
sea  with  a  regular  beat  of  engines.  By  half- 
past  nine  the  passengers  began  to  assemble, 
and  deck  chairs  were  pulled  up  to  where  they 
could  get  full  view  of  the  entertainment. 
Nobody  in  the  least  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen,  but  everybody  had  full  confidence 
that  the  morning  would  not  be  wasted.  The 
twins  had  never  failed  to  interest  them  yet. 

Even  Captain  McDonald,  with  his  aides-de- 
camp the  doctor  and  the  purser,  hurried 
through  his  official  "  rounds  "  that  morning, 
as  he  by  special  request  was  to  take  the 
chair.  He  had  a  fine  breezy  personality, 
just  suited  for  these  social  sea-meetings. 

When  the  moment  came,  the  captain 
introduced  Miss  Marion  and  Mr.  Tommy 
Mornington  to  the  notice  of  the  assembly  in 
a  neat  little  speech  which  everyone  felt  to  be 
quite  the   thing.      There  was  much  good- 


humoured  clapping  and  laughter,  and  then 
there  were  cries  for  "  Miss  Mornington  !  " 
"  Marion  1 "  "  Miss  Marion  !  " 

The  girl  stood  up,  bowed,  and  gave  a  little 
laugh.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  she 
looked  extraordinarily  pretty.  "  I  must  ask 
you,"  she  said,  "for  a  couple  of  minutes' 
law  whilst  we  get  ready  the  apparatus  for  our 
trick.  We've  spent  the  morning  preparing 
it  in  Tommy's  state-room  and  my  own." 

She  went  in  through  the  companion-way, 
and  her  brother  brought  out  a  wicker  table 
and  set  it  under  a  deck  cabin  port.  They 
both  had  deck  state-rooms,  these  two,  one  on 
the  port  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  on 
the  starboard,  and  presently  there  appeared 
from  above  the  table  the  pretty  head  of 
Marion  in  her  blue  toque,  holding  a  polished 
walnut  box  out  through  the  porthole.  Her 
twin  took  it,  and  the  audience  noted  that  he 
was  as  pale  as  she  was  rosy.  They  diagnosed 
that  he  was  anxious  lest  the  trick  he  was 
going  to  perform  should  somehow  miss  fire, 
and  they  encouraged  him  with  cheery  advice. 

"  Buck  up,  old  chap  !  "  "  Better  send 
round  the  hat  for  a  collection  first,  if  you're 
afraid  the  show's  going  to  be  a  frost !  " 
"  Don't  let  'em  rattle  you.  Tommy  ;  there's 
no  hurry  till  we  hit  Liverpool." 

But  Tommy  was  doing  something  with 
wires  that  his  twin  had  paid  out  through 
the  window-port,  and  (under  cover  of  his 
coat)  was  making  some  test  with  the  appara- 
tus in  the  walnut  box.  A  noise  came  from 
inside  the  state-room  like  the  breaking  of  a 
stick  (at  least,  somebody  amongst  the 
audience  compared  it  to  that),  and  then 
Marion  from  within  said  "  Eight ! "  and 
presently  rejoined  her  brother  out  on  deck. 

Again  came  an  encouraging  rattle  of 
hand-claps,  and  the  girl  buttoned  her  coat 
and  took  her  stand  up  against  the  white 
paint  of  the  deck-house. 

"  Captain  McDonald,  Officers,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — Before  we  get  to  deeper  matters, 
I  want  to  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  my 
brother  and  myself ,  for  the  extremely  pleasant 
time  you've  given  us  so  far  on  our  trip  from 
New  York.  For  reasons  of  our  own  we 
have  come  amongst  you  under  a  nom  de 
guerre.     My  brother " 

"  By  Heavens,  I  remember  now  !  "  Daly, 
flushed  and  excited,  strode  out  into  the 
ring. 

"Mr.  Tommy  Mornington  is  the  tough 
who  held  up  that  Chicago-Denver  bullion 
train  about  a  year  back,  and  shot  half  the 
train  crew.  I  knew  those  shifty  eyes  from 
the  first  moment " 
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**  If  yoii  don't  sit  down  and  stop  talking 
nonsense,"  said  Captain  McDonald  in  his 
large  firm  way,  "  Til  have  the  stewards  carry 
you  to  your  room  and  keep  you  there.  My 
apologies,  Miss  Marion." 

"They're  not  needed,  captain,"  said  the 
girl  coolly.  "  It's  perfectly  true  that  Tommy 
did  hold  up  those  cars.  There  were  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  connected  with  a 
twin  sister,  but  I'll  not  trouble  you  with 
them  here.  Unfortunately,  as  you  may 
remember,  Tommy  did  not  get  clear  away. 
A   Tucson  County  sheriff  dropped   him   at 


"So  together  we  lit  out  for  Europe, 
Tommy  and  I,  and  that's  why  we're  here, 
l^ut  we  know  there  is  the  cabla  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  that's  why  we  brought 
along  that  motor-boat.  I  want  you,  captain, 
to  stop  your  steamer  right  here,  and  put  our 
boat  in  the  water  and  let  us  quit.  AYe  can't 
afford  to  be  headed  off  by  telegraph." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  McDonald  in  his  placid 
way.  "  Of  course  such  a  thing  couldn't  be 
done.  I  stretched  a  point  in  carrying  your 
boat  on  deck,  but  you  ought  to  know 
that  these  liners  can't  be  stopped  for  any- 


'We  are  not  goitio:  to  England 
and  a  gaol.' " 


eight  hundred  yards,  and  he  was  taken  and 
tried,  and  sent  to  penitentiary  for  life. 
That  was  a  year  ago.  I  fixed  up  his  escape 
^  week  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  all  in  New  York,  and  I  guess  the  reason 
you  didn't  see  it  in  the  papers  was  because 
the  authorities  were  following  a  hot  scent 
down  outside  Los  Angeles,  and  didn't  want 
to  advertise  their  own  incompetence." 

,^he  audience  were  listening  to  her  now 
^vith  the  grins  frozen  on  their  faces.  It 
^^iight  be  acting,  but  she  was  doing  it  so 
naturally  that  they  were  beginning  to  feel 
"ucomfortable.     She  went  on. 


thing.  The  mail  contracts  won't  let  us 
do  it." 

"  I  was  afraid  you'd  say  that,  so  Tommy 
and  I  brought  along  some  other  properties 
to  make  our  piece  play  the  way  we  wanted  it. 
You  know,  captain,  what  a  great  number  of 
trunks  Tommy  and  I  brought  on  board  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  been  told  about  it." 

"  And  what  difficulty  we  had  in  getting 
them  all  put  in  our  rooms  instead  of  being 
struck  below  into  the  baggage  hold  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  you  to  take  it  from 
me  what  those  trunks  are  packed  with — but 
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— is  there  any  gentleman  here  who's  a  mining 
engineer  ? " 

A  short  yellow-faced  man  with  the  marks 
of  West  Africa  upon  him  spoke  up.  "  I  say 
I  am." 

"  Then  may  I  ask  you  to  step  right  across 
and  look  through  my  state-room  window 
here  ?  Please  be  careful  not  to  touch  these 
wires,  or  youll  be  hurt,  and  I'm  afraid  the 
ship  won't  be  heard  of  further." 

The  expert  did  as  he  w^as  bidden.  The 
other  passengers  watched  and  felt*their  skins 
begin  to  pringle. 

"  Well  ?  " 

*'  That's  dynamite  in  those  boxes." 

"  In  how  many  of  them  ?  " 

'*  In  all  that  I  could  see." 

"This  is  a  high-tension  sparking  coil. 
You  saw  how  the  wiring  led.  You  heard  the 
splash  of  a  trial  spark  just  now^  when  Tommy  , 
tested  her.  This  cabin  is  situated  just  over 
the  engine-room.  My  brother's  cabin  faces 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship.  There  is 
an  equal  amount  of  dynamite  in  that,  and 
the  wiring  is  carried  across,  and  there  are 
detonators  in  every  box.  If  I  loose  her  off, 
what  would  happen  ?  " 

"You'd  cut  the  ship  in  two,  one  time. 
But  as  you'd  kill  yourself  and  your  brother 
in  the  process,  I  naturally  conclude  you're 
going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Try 
'nother  palaver,  eh  ?  " 

"  I'm  obliged  for  your  evidence.  You  may 
step  down.  Captain  McDonald,  I  want  this 
ship  stopped  and  my  boat  put  in  the  w^ater." 

"  I'll  see  you  in — I  mean  that  of  course  I 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Very  well."  The  girl  threw  back  the 
lid  of  the  walnut  box  which  stood  on  the 
wicker  table,  and  put  her  hand  on  a  little 
switch.  "  We  are  not  going  to  England  and  a 
gaol.  We  prefer  to  stay  here.  And  if  you 
force  us  to  descend  to  the  shades,  we  shall 
send  you,  captain,  and  all  this  shipload 
that  you  have  under  your  charge — nos 
precedens.  .  .  .  You  all  quite  understand  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  good  girl,  you  must  be  mad  !  " 

She  laughed  rather  hardly,  and  the  pink 
colour  deepened  in  her  cheeks.  "  I  believe 
I  was  mad  once,  but  you  may  take  it  from 
me,  as  from  woman  to  man,  that  I  am 
eminently  sane  now.  Keep  still  there. 
Captain  McDonald  !  I  warn  you  that  if  you 
do  not  keep  still,  I'll  blow  you  and  myself 
and  Tommy  and  all  of  you  into  eternity  !  " 

Captain  McDonald  blustered.  "I'll  be — 
I  shall  not  do  as  you  ask." 

"  Then  I  give  you  exactly  two  minutes  by 
my  inaccurate  bracelet  watch  to  decide.     At 


the  end  of  that  time — or  before,  if  anybody 
tries  to  interfere  with  me — I  touch  the 
button,  and  phut !  " 

There  arose  on  the  word  a  gust  of  voices 
crying  for  mercy  from  the  girl,  pleading  to 
the  captain  to  yield,  sobbing,  hysterically 
laughing,  appealing  to  gods  or  devils  unseen. 
It  was  an  unnerving  situation,  and  perhaps 
it  was  excusable,  since  modern  passengers  are 
not  drilled  to  have  nerves  collectively. 

But  there  w^ere  shrewd  business  men 
amongst  that  distracted  mob,  and  Daly,  who 
drew  them  together  with  a  word, had  certainly 
been  primed  beforehand  by  his  premonitions 
as  to  i  what  might  happen.  Daly  talked 
briefly,  ^^d  .  then  scribbled  in  his  pocket- 
book'.  The  others  signed.  Then,  by  sheer 
weight  of  mental  and  physical  superiority, 
'  these  men  stilled  the  tumult  so  that  their 
spokesman  might  be  heard,  and  Daly 
;  addressed  Captain  McDonald. 
t  J  "  I'm  a  drummer,"  he  said,  "  and  perhaps 
f  i  you  know  me  too  well  to  have  deep  belief  in 
my  banking  account,  but  the  eight  men  who 
have  signed  this  note  could  buy  up  your 
steamship  company  three  times  over,  as  you'll 
admit  when  you  see  the  names.  They 
demand  that  you  give  in  to  this  woman. 
They  guarantee  to  see  that  you  personally 
are  held  blameless  if  you  do,  or  failing  that, 
W'ill  give  you  an  annuity  of  £8,000  a  year 
for  life." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Captain  McDonald 
doggedly. 

"  If  you  fail  to  do  as  we  demand,  w^e  shall 
seize  the  ship."  Mr.  Daly  handed  across 
the  leaf  of  paper.  "  There  are  the  signatures. 
You  can  see  the  soundness  of  them  for 
yourself." 

Captain  McDonald  unpleasantly  enough 
signified,  at  the  very  end  of  the  two  minutes' 
grace,  that  he  would  yield  to  force  majeure^ 
and  word  was  passed  that  a  derrick  should  be 
rigged  and  the  motor-boat  slung  over  into 
the  water. 

"  There  is  one  small  formality,"  said  Miss 
Mornington,  "that  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
object  to.  In  fact,  someone  has  suggested 
it  already.  After  any  kind  of  entertainment 
on  shipboard,  it  is  customary  to  take  up  a 
collection,  eh  ?  " 

One  doubtful  voice  agreed.  Most  of  the 
passengers  seemed  to  guess  what  was  coming, 
and  Captain  McDonald  looked  like  a  man  on 
the  verge  of  a  fit. 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Mrs.  Yansittart,  I'm 
sorry  to  disappoint  King  Edward,  but  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  trouble  you  for  that 
diamond  tiara  you  were  going  to  wear  when 


1   >     ■  -^ 


They  saw  a  blast  of  fire  arise  out  of  the  Warrington'' s  entrails,  and  her  middle  depressed  and  her  two 

ends  upreared." 


you  were  presented.  Mrs.  Schweriner,  I'm 
just  desolated  to  think  Til  have  to  carry  off 
\  ^^  lo^'^ly  ca^ochon  emerald  rings  of  yours, 
^nd,  Mrs.  Howard,  I  won't  take  your 
Mexican  opals,  but  Fm  sure  you  won't  denv 
nie  your  beautiful  solitaire  necklace.  .  .  .'" 
^nd  so  the  list  went  on. 


The  girl  knew  to  a  nicety  what  jewels 
each  woman  had,  and  she  saw  that  they  were 
forthcoming.  Her  brother  made  a  more 
prosaic  gathering  of  gold  coins  and  notes  in 
two  currencies. 

The  loot  was  dropped  into  a  leather  kit- 
bag  and  dumped  into  the  motor-boat,  which 
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rode  to  a  guess  warp  alongside.  The  steamer 
had  been  stopped  before  this,  and  had  fallen 
off  into  the  shallow  trough,  and  gave  her 
small  consort  a  comfortable  lee.  And  it  was 
at  this  point  that  Tommy  intervened.  Every- 
body noticed  how  shifty-eyed  he  was  now, 
and  scowled  on  him,  though  all  through  the 
affair  they  had  felfc  a  thin  admiration  for  the 
pink  looks  and  more  dashing  knavery  of  the 
girl  twin. 

"  Here,  Marion,"  said  Tommy,  "'I'll  stand 
by  that  switch,  and  do  you  get  down  to  the 
boat.  Start  your  engines  and  shove  off,  and 
when  you're  ready,  I'll  jump  for  it,  and  you 
can  pick  me  up." 

But  one  of  the  signatory  millionaires,  who 
was  said  to  be  just  as  big  a  brigand  himself, 
and  so  had  a  fellow-feeling,  at  this  point 
interrupted.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  get 
your  feet  wet.  Out  of  admiration  for  your 
sister's  pluck  and  good  luck,  we'll  give  you 
our  parole  not  to  interfere  till  you're  clear. 
You'll  O.K.  that,  skipper,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Captain  McDonald,  who 
reflected  that  the  Warrington  had  a  speed  of 
twenty-two  knots,  and  could  certainly  keep 
the  motor-boat  in  sight  till  she  made  the 
land,  or  even  run  her  down  if  desired.  "  Yes, 
I've  no  desire  to  wash  anyone  forcibly,  even 
a  pirate." 

So  the  girl  left  her  post,  and  it  is  a  fact  to 
be  noted  that  first  a  few,  and  then  all,  of  the 
men  on  deck  took  off  their  hats,  and  kept 
them  off  till  she  went  down  over  the  side. 
And  presently,  when  she  had  got  the  boat 
engines  started — they  had  a  compressed-air 
starting  contrivance,  by  the  way — her  brother 
joined  her  without  interference,  and  together 
they  pushed  off,  and  drove  rapidly  away  over 
the  shimmering  water  surface  towards  the 
dimly  seen  line  of  the  Irish  coast. 

The  big  steamer  gathered  way  again  as 
soon  as  they  had  left  her,  and  some  un- 
authorised person  shot  again  and  again  at 
the  motor-boat  with  a  futile  revolver. 

*  H<  :?:  H«  * 

On  the  motor-boat  Tommy  steered  by 
compass,  with  his  head  well  under  cover, 
and  the  girl,  pink-flushed  and  pretty, 
crouched  under  the  canvas  weather-cloth 
forward. 

From  time  to  time  she  looked  at  her 
bracelet. 

"  She  ought  to  have  gone  up  by  now." 

"  That's  a  rotten  watch  you  have  on  your 
wrist.  It's  probably  run  fast  since  we 
regulated  it." 

"I'm  afraid  the  clockwork  has  gone 
wrong." 


"I'm  perfectly  certain- 


The  girl's  words  were  cut  off  with  a  gasp. 
A  great  air-blast  threw  her  against  the 
coaming  of  the  cockpit,  and  out  of  the 
smooth  sea  arose  a  monstrous  wave  that  sent 
the  motor-boat  rocking  like  a  walnut  shell  in 
a  millrace. 

They  saw  a  blast  of  fire  arise  out  of  the 
Warrington'' s  entrails,  and  her  middle 
depressed  and  her  two  ends  upreared.  Then 
came  a  bellowing  roar,  loud  enough  for  the 
noise  of  a  naval  battle.  The  great  steamer 
never  rose  again,  but  went  down  to  the  sea 
floor,  middles  foremost,  in  a  volcano  of  fire, 
ashes,  and  spouting  water.  And  other 
miniature  volcanoes  indicated  the  moments 
when  the  cold  water  hit  her  boilers  and 
exploded  them  also.  Presently  nothing  was 
left  on  the  sea  surface  but  a  small  scum  (^ 
wreckage.  There  was  no  attempt  to  launch 
a  boat.  The  few  swimmers  were  pulled 
down  by  those  who  could  not  swim.  In 
three  minutes'  time  twelve  hundred  human 
beings  had  been  blotted  out. 

But  til  ere  was  none  to  inspect  these  things. 
The  motor-boat  had  tucked  down  her  tail, 
and  was  hissing  along  at  twenty-five  knots 
for  Bantry  Bay. 


One  man  remained  floating  after  the 
broken  liner  sank.  He  was  picked  up  two 
days  later  by  a  trawler  and  carried  to 
Youghal.  For  reasons  of  his  own  he  wished 
to  disappear  and  not  to  disturb  the  report 
of  "  Missing."  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
facts  which  appear  in  this  account,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large  and 
Mr.  Daly's  friends  in  particular,  a  description 
of  the  twins  is  here  subjoined. 

Marion  Mornington  {alias  Crompton),  five 
feet  seven  inches  high,  slightly  built, 
generous  figure,  fine  complexion,  wavy 
reddish-brown  hair  worn  low^  over  the  ears, 
brown  or  very  dark  blue  eyes,  turquoise 
earrings,  last  seen  in  blue  velvet  toque  with 
fur  trimming,  and  dark  brown  coat  and 
skirt.  Neat  foot  and  ankle,  cleverly  dis- 
played. 

Thomas,  or  Tommy,  Mornington  {alias 
Crompton),  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  slight, 
pale,  close-cropped  red  hair,  clean-shaven 
when  last  seen.  Always  smartly  dressed. 
Had  tattooed  ring  on  third  finger  of  left 
hand.  Teeth  much  repaired  with  gold. 
One  would  at  once  remark  his  eyes,  which 
were  of  a  peculiar  light  green,  and  con- 
spicuously shifty. 
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By    Mrs.    COMYNS    CAER. 


YEA  BROOKS  took 
the  latchkey  from 
her  chain  and  fitted 
it  into  the  door  of  a 
small  house  below 
the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. Her 
hand  shook  as  she 
put  in  the  key,  and 
her  breath  came 
quick  and  noisily  ; 
she  had,  in  fact,  run  almost  all  the  way 
from  the  station  with  a  handsome  energy 
in  her  long  swinging  stride. 

She  got  the  door  open  at  last,  and  stood 
confronting  a  stout  old  woman  who  had  come 
along  to  see  what  was  amiss. 

"Why,  whatever's  wrong,  miss — ma'am, 
I  should  say  ? "  cried  she,  gazing  at  the 
excited  young  face,  the  blazing  blue  eyes,  and 
the  bright  hair  dishevelled  by  the  merry 
wind. 

"Don't  'ma'am'  me,  if  you  please!" 
growled  the  girl,  pushing  past  her  into  the 
sunlit  little  studio  and  tossing  her  hat 
pettishly  on  the  couch.  "  It's  '  miss,'  as  it 
always  was  and  always  will  be,  and  pray 
don't  forget  it !  " 

"  Lor'  a  mercy  !  You  don't  mean  to  say 
as  you've  come  back  and  ain't  got  married, 
after  all  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes,  that's  just  what  I  do  mean  to  say  ! 
And  now  let's  leave  the  matter  alone." 

The  tone  was  furious  still,  but  there  was  a 
catch  in  the  breath  which  did  not  escape  the 
servant's  notice,  and  a  slow  smile  crept  over 
the  humorous  old  face. 

"  Well  done,  then,  says  I !  I'm  bound  to 
say  ye  knocked  me  all  of  a  'cap,  miss,  when 
ye  told  me  you  was  a-going  to  wed,  same  as 
any  pore  foolish  crittur — you  a  Suffragette, 
what  ought  to  know  better.  And  him  not 
even  on  our  side  ! " 

"  Of  course  I  should  have  converted  him," 
burst  in  the  girl  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 
"  It  was  the  only  way  to  do  it.  And  he's  an 
influential  man." 

"  Risky  way,  to  my  thinkin'.  But  there, 
I'm  glad  ye  thought  it  over  and  sent  the 
silly  chap  about  his  biz'ness.  I  was  sorry  to 
think  as  you,  what  I've  nursed  on  my  knee. 
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should  be  for  trustin'  of  yerself  to  one  on  'em. 
They  ain't  no  good,  miss,  ain't  the  men  ! 
No,  and  the  'andsomer  they  be — and  I'll 
allow  'e  was  a  fine  chap— the  worse  they  be. 
I  knowed  that  long  afore  you  taught  me  as 
'ow  we  shall  get  our  rights  on  'em  all,  once 
we  got  the  vote.  And  so  ye  led  him  to 
the  very  haltar — register,  I  should  say — 
and  give  'im  the  go-by  at  the  last  !  Serve 
'im  right ! " 

The  girl  turned  on  her  ;  her  cheeks  were 
white  now,  but  her  lips  still  trembled. 

"  It  was  no  such  thing,  then  !  "  cried  she. 
"  I  wish  it  were  !  Oh,  don't  I  wish  it 
were  ! " 

Her  hands  locked  together — tight,  till  the 
knuckles  shone. 

"  Ye  don't  mean  to  insinevate "  began 

the  nurse. 

"  Yes,  that's  just  it.  It  was  Mm.  He 
never  came  !  I  waited  there  an  hour,  and  he 
never  came  !  The  brute — the  fiend — the 
insolent " 

Tears  cut  the  speech  ;  the  alert  young 
body  fell  all  of  a  heap  into  a  chair,  the  arms 
went  on  to  the  table,  and  the  pretty  face  into 
the  arms. 

"  There,  there,  never  fret,  miss  !  "  said  the 
old  woman.  "  It's  good  riddance  o'  bad 
rubbish,  p'raps.  I  told  ye  what  it'd  be 
sooner  or  later,  and  it's  best  sooner.  Lord 
love  ye  ! " 

"  But  it  Mt  that,  Nan !  "  sobbed  the 
girl,  stamping  her  foot.  "  I  tried  to  win  him 
in  the  beginning  for  the  Cause.  He  vowed 
he'd  speak  against  it  at  a  meeting  to-day,  and 
I  vowed  to  him  he  never  should.  I  thought, 
if  it  was  our  wedding-day,  he  wouldn't 
want  to.  For  he  did  seem  so — so  very — and 
I  .  .  .  And  now  to  hoodwink  me — me — and 
play  me  the  very  trick  the  wretches  play  any 
poor  silly  girl — to  cheat  me  for  another 
woman,  and  disgrace  me  before  a  nasty, 
silent  registrar's  clerk,  with  a  horrid,  polite 
smile  ! "  t' 

Speech  was  choked  by  sobs  again,  but 
"  Oh,  how  I  hate  him,  hate  him,  hate  him  ! '' 
came  inarticulate  through  them. 

The  old  woman's  gentle  smile  broke  forth 
again,  but  as  Myra's  face  was  hidden  in  her 
hands,  she  could  not  see  that. 
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"  Just  like  their  dratted  iinperence  1  I've 
knowed  'em  oncertain,  the  pore  weakUn's. 
But  not  to  know  'is  mind  on  the  very  morn 
of  'is  weddin'-day  !  Fie  upon  it  !  But  'ow 
did  ye  come  to  know  it,  lovie  ?  'E  never 
'ad  the  cheek  to  tell  ye  so  !  " 

"  Tell  me  ?  You  don't  suppose  I've  seen 
him?  You  don't  suppose  I'd  ever  let  him 
speak  to  me  again  ?  No,  indeed  !  But 
I  had  to  know  the  reason  why  he  didn't 
turn  up,  hadn't  I  ?  " 

"  So  ye  'ad,  miss.  'E  might  have  'ad 
some  explanation." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  listened  to  that.  But 
he  might — well,  he  might  have  been  ill.  So, 
after  I  had  waited  an  hour,  I  just  went  round 
by  his  chambers — to  inquire,  you  know.  And 
what  do  you  think  the  insolent  fellow  of  a 
porter  said  to  me  ?  He  said  :  '  He  is  at 
home,  miss.  But  the  young  lady  what  came 
just  now  said  he  would  be  very  particular 
engaged  till  late  to-night,  and  couldn't  see 
nobody.'  Oh,  the  shame  of  it  !  To  be  made 
a  sport  of  !  And  when  I  only  did  it  for  the 
Cause — at  least,  at  first.  It  only  shows  that 
we've  just  got  to  be  independent.  But,  oh, 
what  a  farce  it  all  is  !  " 

The  old  woman  did  not  laugh  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  said  with  exaggerated  gravity — 
"  Aye,  shows  as  we've  got  to  fight  for 
ourselves,  miss,  and  not  'old  with  'em,  don't 
it  ?  We  can  get  on  well  enough  without 
'em.  Haven't  you  told  me  so  scores  o' 
times  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  girl  a  little  doubtfully. 
"  But  somehow  things  don't  seem  so  sure,  of 
late.  It's  such  an  uphill  game.  And  now 
he'll  speak  against  us  to-day — and  every- 
thing !  " 

Again  the  sobs  broke  out,  and  again  the 
nurse  soothed  them. 

"  There,  there  !  It's  a  good  job  no  mortal 
Boul  knows  ye  meant  to  wed  'im  save  yer  old 
Nannie." 
Myra  sat  up  and  dried  her  eyes. 
"  Yes,  I  am  thankful  for  that,"  she  said. 
"  I  half  thought  of  telling  Kitty  Lamb  and 
getting  her  to  come  with  me.  But,  oh,  I'm 
^lad  I  didn't  !  Now  nobody  will  ever  know 
1  even  knew  him,  for  I  shall  never  see  him 
^igain  ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  ;  then,  very 
*  demurely,  the  old  woman  said— 

'*  What  shall  I  say  to  him,  miss,  if  he 
^iiould  chance  to  call  ?  " 

"  %  ?  Say  that  I  won't  see  him— that 
^'e  need  not  trouble  to  call  again,  of 
course !  Or,  better  still,  say  that  I'm  gone 
away—that  I'm  not  coming  back  here— that 


you  don't  know  my  address.     And  we  will 
go.     I  hate  the  place  now !  " 

"But  p'raps  he'll  come  before  you've  left, 
miss.  Men  are  pert.  And — it's  a  small  place. 
He  might  see  ye  through  the  winder." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Myra,  and  her 
horror  was  not  so  emphatic  as  she  perhaps 
thought  it  was.  "  Well,  then " — after  a 
minute — "  I'll  send  him  a  wire  that'll  stop 
him — now  at  once.  You  shall  take  it  this 
minute." 

She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  her  desk. 

There  she  paused,  pencil  in  hand. 

"And  he  shan't  know  I  ever  demeaned 
myself  by  waiting  for  him.  He  shall  think 
I  never  went." 

The  pencil  flew  over  the  paper.  "  Have 
changed  my  mind  irrevocably.  Forbid  you 
ever  to  seek  the  reason  or  to  try  and  see  me 
again.  Am  leaving  this  place  to-day  for 
ever." 

"  There  !  Take  it  at  once.  Don't  lose 
a  minute ! "  cried  the  girl,  handing  the  folded 
paper.  "  He'll  get  it  before  that  '  urgent 
business '  of  his  which  that  horrid  girl  spoke 
of " 

But  she  paused  with  open  mouth,  for  there 
was  a  sudden  rat-tat  at  the  door,  and  the 
two  looked  at  one  another  as  though  con- 
science-stricken. 

"Don't  let  him  in  ! "  whispered  the  girl, 
as  the  old  woman  moved,  upon  a  second 
imperious  knock.     "  Say  what  I  told  you." 

And  then,  strange  to  relate,  as  the  servant 
went  out,  she  flew  to  the  mirror  and  settled 
her  hair  ! 

But  in  the  very  act  her  hands  fell  to  her 
sides,  for  the  voice  in  the  lobby  was  not  a 
man's  voice  at  all ;  it  was  a  merry,  ringing 
girl's  voice,  and  Myra  hardly  had  time  to 
snatch  up  her  palette  and  be  recklessly 
daubing  away  at  a  background  before  the 
speaker  was  in  the  room. 

"You're  busy,  my  dear,"  cried  the 
vivacious  little  lady  who  dashed  in.  "  Been 
at  it  since  peep  of  day,  I  suppose.  Well,  I 
won't  stay  a  minute.  But  I  just  had  to  come 
and  tell  you.  I've  done  such  a  lovely 
morning's  work  !  " 

"  Hullo,  Kitty  ! "  said  Myra,  returning 
her  friend's  kiss  rather  perfunctorily,  and 
hoping  that  her  preoccupation  would  pass 
for  industry.     "  What  sort  ?  " 

Miss  Lamb  set  her  smart  Napoleon  hat 
straight  before  the  mirror,  and  smoothed  her 
very  tight  and  very  short  black  skirt  and 
her  very  mannish  little  black  coat,  before  she 
threw  herself  into  the  only  comfortable  chair 
which  the  room  boasted. 
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"  My  dear,  it's  too  delicious  for  words  ! '' 
she  declared,  her  little  nose  turned  up  even 
more  than  Nature  intended  with  sheer  self- 
satisfaction.  "  You  must  know  that  I  went 
to  the  office  of  the  W.  F.  L.  for  fresh 
marching  orders  yesterday.  I  hadn't  done 
anything  for  the  Cause  for  a  good  while — I'd 
been  having  a  good  time  in  other  ways — but 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  be  at  them  again  ;  one 
doesn't  like  to  drop  out.  And  Miss  Fawkes 
told  me  off  to  waylay  that^  new  young 
politician  who  has  been  making  himself 
unpleasant  to  us,  you  know — a  Mr.  Trevor— 
and  prevent  him  from  going  out  to-day, 
because,  it  seems,  he  intended  to  speak 
against  the  vote  at  a  big  anti-suffrage  meeting 
this  afternoon." 

Miss  Kitty  paused  a  moment  for  breath, 
but  she  was  not  observant,  and  she  never 
noticed  the  crimson  flag  that  flew  suddenly 
on  her  friend's  cheek,  nor  guessed  at  the 
thumping  of  that  disobedient  heart. 

"Well,  I  w^ent  to  the  address  they  gave 
me  this  morning.  I  didn't  know  how  on 
earth  I  was  going  to  proceed,  because  I'm 
not  a  violent  one,  as  you  know.  I  think 
even  Charlotte  Corday  went  too  far  in  killing 
the  man  as  she  did.     Don't  you  ?  " 

"  Much  too  far,"  murmured  Myra,  paint- 
ing away  wildly. 

"Anyhow,  going  to  the  address  was  the 
first  step,  wasn't  it?  But  I  don't  mind 
confessing  to  you  that  I  was  a  bit  nervous. 
And  the  porter  was  a  cheeky  wretch " 

"  Yes — I  mean,  they  generally  are." 

"  And  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him 
excepting  that  Mr.  Trevor  kept  no  servant, 
and  that  the  woman  who  got  him  his  break- 
fast had  gone  long  ago,  and  that  if  I  wanted 
to  know  if  he  was  in,  I'd  better  go  up  and 
ask  him  !  And  as  that  didn't  smile  upon 
me  except  as  a  last  resort,  I  went  out — '  no 
forrarder  ! '  But  then  my  luck  turned,  as  it 
always  does  if  one's  game.  For  there,  staring 
up  at  the  board  with  the  tenants'  names,  was 
a  minute  little  chap  of  a  telegraph  boy,  com- 
paring them  with  a  telegram  he  held  in  his 
hand.  And  I  peeped  over  his  shoulder  and 
saw  it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Trevor." 

"  A  telegram  ?  "  echoed  Myra  tragically, 
and  then  recollected  that  the  fatal  one  she 
had  written  with  such  stoic  pride  was  but 
lately  on  its  way. 

"  Nothing  wonderful  in  "that !  "  laughed 
Miss  Kitty.     "  He  probably  gets  heaps." 

"  Heaps  ?  " 

The  voice  was  needlessly  incensed. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  He's  a  sort  of  a  public 
man,  although  he  is  so  young." 


"  Of  course  " — in  a  relieved  tone.  "  But 
how  do  you  know  he  is  young  ?  "  The  last 
words  had  a  suspicious  ring. 

"  Oh,  haven't  you  seen  him  ?  I  have 
— several  times  at  meetings.  He's  awfully 
good-looking — lots  of  *  charm,'  as  they  say — 
carries  his  audience  away ;  that's  why  they 
didn't  mean  him  to  have  a  chance  to-day. 
So  of  course  you  see  why  I  rather  struck 
at  having  to  go  up  and  beard  him  in  his  den 
as  if  he  had  been  an  old  fogey." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  stammered  Myra, 
palpitating. 

"  Though  I  dare  say  some  girls  w^ould  have 
done  it.  Anyhow,  I  managed  my  job  with- 
out. It  was  a  joke ! "  and  Miss  Kitty 
laughed  again. 

"  Come,  do  get  on  ! "  urged  her  friend 
petulantly. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  when  that  sporting  little 
chap  of  a  telegraph  boy  saw  that  Mr.  Trevor's 
flat  was  the  top  one,  I  suppose  he  said  to 
himself  :  '  Blowed  if  I'm  going  up  all  them 
stairs  ! '  So  he  just  whistled  himself  outside 
again,  and  I  followed  to  see  what  he  would 
do.  And  what  do  you  think  he  did  do  ?  " 
"  How  should  I  know  ?  " 
"  He  just  went  round  to  the  tradesmen's 
entrance  at  the  back  and  put  himself  into 
the  goods  lift,  and  sent  himself  up  to  the 
top  floor." 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  them  do  that,"  said 
Myra  thoughtfully,  not  yet  seeing  the  drift 
of  her  friend's  remark. 

"  So,  of  course,  that  gave  me  my  tip." 
Then—"  What  ?  "  shrieked  she. 
"  Don't  be  alarmed.    I  didn't  hurt  myself. 
It  went  up  perfectly  easily." 

"  But — but  where  did  you  get  to  ?  " 
"  I  got  into  the  kitchen.  There  was 
nobody  there.  Of  course  it  was  a  risk,  but 
as  he  had  no  servant,  I  thought  there 
wouldn't  be  anyone  about.  And  then  I 
opened  the  door  very  softly  and  crept  along 
the  passage.  And  I  heard  somebody  moving 
in  the  first  room  off  it,  and  I  listened.  My 
dear,  a  man  was  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  " — Miss  Kitty  leant  forward  confiden- 
tially— "  and  I  believe  he  was  brushing  his 
hair  !  "  she  whispered. 

Emotion  was  too  muA  for  Myra  ;  she  sat 
down  suddenly,  and  the  palette  fell  on  her 
lap,  wrong  side  up. 

"  How  awful  1 "  faltered  she. 
"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  the  other  cheerfully. 
"  I  couldn't  have  seen  less  of  him  if  we  had 
been  at  a  party.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  him 
at  all.  You  bet  I  didn't  wait  a  minute,  for 
fear  he  should  come  out.     I  just  turned  the 


The  arms  went  on  to  the  table,  and  the  pretty  face  into  the  arms.' 
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key  in  the  lock  and  put  it  in  mj  pocket ; 
and  there  he  is  safe,  and  none  the  wiser  as 
to  who  has  done  it !  " 

Miss  Kitty  clapped  her  hands  in  sheer 
delighted  pride,  but  Myra  was  quite  pale. 

*'  You  didn't !  "  stammered  she. 

"  Of  course  I  did.  It  was  the  neatest 
thing  you  ever  saw.  I  heard  him  rush  to 
the  door  and  rattle  the  lock  and  call  out, 
but  of  course  I  made  no  sound.  I  don't 
know  who  he  thought  it  w^.  But  he 
shrieked  oufc :  '  Etcetera  you,  Mrs.  Coalbox  ! ' 
and  then  presently,  my  dear,  he  began  to 
swear  like  a  trooper  !  But  I  didn't  stop  to 
hear  more.  I  was  laughing  so  that  I  had 
to  make  a  rush  for  it.  I  knew  he  couldn't 
get  out  till  I  unlocked  that  door,  for  it  was 
the  top  flat,  so  he  could  get  neither  up  nor 
down  from  the  window,  and  nobody  could 
possibly  hear  him  shout." 

Myra  sat  stern  and  cold,  eyeing  her  friend. 

"  And  pray  when  do  you  mean  to  unlock 
the  door  ?  " 

"Well,  when  the  meeting  is  over,  I 
suppose." 

'"  I  wouldn't  care  to  be  in  your  place  when 
that  door  opens,"  said  Myra  ;  and  she  was 
quite  unconscious  herself  that  she  was  not 
speaking  the  strict  truth. 

"  Do  you — do  you  think  he'll  be  furious  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"Then—then  you  think  it  was  an  awful 
thing  to  do  ? "  Miss  Kitty's  merry  self- 
confidence  was  less  assured  than  heretofore. 

"  I  think  it  was — it  was  most  unwomanly 
and  undignified,"  declared  Myra,  her  lip 
trembling  with  righteous  indignation. 

"  Unwomanly  ? "  echoed  the  other, 
mystified.     "  But  I  thought ^" 

"  Perhaps  you  think  Suffragettes  have 
got  to  be  unwomanly  ?  Well,  I  don't ! 
How  do  you  know  that  he  mightn't  have 
had  some  really  urgent  business  this  morn- 
ing ?  How  do  you  know  that  somebody — 
his — his  mother  or  his  aunt,  perhaps — 
wasn't  expecting  him  to  render  her  some 
great  service,  and  that  now  she  won't  punish 
him  for  his  neglect,  so  that  his  life  will  be 
spoilt  for  ever  ?  " 

Kitty's  eyes  grew  larger  and  larger  ;  her 
jolly  little  face  was  all  crumpled  with  dismay. 

"  You  know  something  about  him  ! " 
cried  she. 

"  Yes,  I  know  something  about  him." 

"  And  you  mean  that  he'll  be  disinherited  ? 
Oh,  Myra,  what  a  ghastly  thought !  " 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  being  dis- 
inherited. You  may  have  broken  his  heart. 
And  all  for  this  silly,  senseless " 


Myra  bit  her  tongue  ;  it  was  only  just  in 
time. 

But  good-natured  little  Miss  Lamb  was 
too  much  disturbed  to  be  thinking  of  the 
Cause  just  then. 

"  I'll  go  back  at  once,"  cried  she  ;  "  I'll 
let  him  out  now,'''' 

"  It's  too  late  now  !  " 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  Or  do  you  mean  for  the 
meeting  ?  That  would  be  a  good  job, 
wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  The  meeting  can  never  come  off  now," 
cried  Myra  tragically. 

"  But "  —  glancing  at  the  clock  —  "  it's 
going  on  how." 

Myra  looked  at  her,  half  dazed. 

"  You  mean  the — the  anti-suffrage  meet- 
ing, I  suppose.  As  if  there  were  nothing 
—  nothing  in  the  world  but  votes  for 
women  1 " 

"  I  thought — we  thought  so,"  faltered 
Miss  Lamb,  half  frightened.  "  But  surely, 
Myra,  his  mother — or  his  aunt — couldn't  be 
so  unreasonable  as  not  to  forgive  him  for 
being  just  2bfmv  hours  behind  time." 

She  was  at  the  mirror,  arranging  her  hat 
again. 

"  I'll  rush  !  You'll  see  !  I'll  set  it  all 
right  somehow.  He'll  forgive  me — I  swear 
it.     And  I'll  settle  his  mother — or  his  aunt." 

She  hurried  to  the  door,  but  her  friend 
was  there  before  her. 

"  I  defy  you  to  settle  her ! "  cried  she 
hotly.  "  And  I — and  I  can't  imagine  how 
you  can  face  the  thought  of  ever  seeing  that 
poor  young  man  again  after  the  injury 
you've  done  him." 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  be  so  angry  as  all 
that  ?     But  I  must  let  him  out !  " 

"  He  must  he  let  out,  but  you  needn't 
do  it.  You  have  put  yourself  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position,  but  I  —  I  don't  want 
to  think  of  you  as  subjected  to  greater 
mortification  than  necessary." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Give  the  key  to  somebody  else,  of 
course." 

"  To  the  porter  ?  I  should  get  into  a 
scrape." 

Myra  paused. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I'll  do  it  for  you." 

"  Oh,  you  dear  generous  thing  !  But 
he'll  think  you've  done  it.  And  he'll  be  just 
as  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  I'll  risk  that." 

"  I  don't  like  to  accept.  After  all,  it's  my 
doing,  and  I  ought  to  bear  the  unpleasant- 
ness.    If  we  only  knew  his  mother  or  his 
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aunt,  we  might  send  the  key  to  her  anony- 
mously." 

Another  pause. 

"  I  rather  fancy  I  do  know  his  aunt,"  said 
Myra,  looking  away. 

"  Do  you  ?     What  makes  you  think  so  ? " 

"It's  only 
jusfc  ■  occurred 
to  me." 

"What  luck! 
Between  our- 
selves, I  am 
really  relieved, 
you  know. 
You  can  never 
be  sure  how  a 
man  will  take 
a  thing." 

She  took 
the  key  from 
her  pocket — - 
an  ugly  great 
key  —  and 
gazed  at  it. 

"One  never 
can  be  sure 
of  anybody," 
sighed  the 
other,  taking 
it  gently  from 
her. 

''But  I 
think,perhaps, 
I  may  manage 
better  than 
you." 

"I'm 
vinced 
will," 

Miss  Kitty, 
not  one  whit 
offended,  "  for 
I've  been  a 
bit  of  a  fool, 
I'm  afraid. 
There  !  I 
should  Hke  to 
"^  e  e  t  him 
^ome  day 
"uder  differ- 
^'nt  circum- 
^tances,  though 
^>luill." 

They  had   reached 


con- 
you 
said 


"  She  put  her  ear  to  the  crack." 

suppose    I    ever 


^^pened  the  front  door, 
"  I  hope 


I   don't 

the   passage.      Myra 


was  who  tricked  him,  thanks  to  your  pluck, 
dear.  And  I  do  thank  you  ever  so  much. 
It's  magnanimous  of  you." 

She  kissed  Myra  effusively,  and  then  she 
ran  down  the  steps  to  the  road,  and  her 
friend  went  back  slowly  to  the  tiny  studio. 

But  there 
she  threw 
herself  into  a 
chair.  All  her 
pluck  and  all 
her  magnani- 
mity suddenly 
forsook  her ; 
she  sat  looking 
at  the  great 
ugly  key,  and 
the  tears 
trickled  un- 
checked down 
her  cheeks. 

"  I  wonder 
if  it'll  ever  let 
the  real  '  him ' 
out  again.^" 
murmured  she. 
"Oh,  how  I 
wish  I  hadn't 
sent  that  tele- 
gram !  " 


The  deserted 
kitchen  of  the 
little  flat  on 
the  top  floor 
lay  in  dusk  as 
the  goods  lift 
sped  up  to  it, 
and  a  tall  girl 
crept  out  from 
her  most  un- 
comfortable 
position  in  its 
narrow  dimen- 
sions. Myra 
was  no 
coward,  but 
whether  from 
her  perilous 
journey  or 
face  was  very 


her 


1.^       -r-   you  may  —  some  day  —  under 
niterent  circumstances,"  she  said  waveringly. 
.5ut  who  can  tell  ?  " 

W^ell,  anyhow,  he'll  never  know  who  it 


from  some  other  cause, 
pale. 

In  the  aperture  she  paused,  mouth  open, 
eyes  wide,  listening. 

But  there  was  no  sound-  and  she  stepped 
out  bravely. 

The    gas-stove   was    dead,   and    she    did 
not    dare    turn    up    the    light ;     but    on 
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the  table  she  could  just  see  two  yellow 
envelopes. 

One  of  them  must  be  her  unlucky  tele- 
gram. Which  ?  Oh,  how  she  longed  to 
know,  that  she  might  destroy  it  before  he 
had  a  chance  of  opening  it ! 

But,  of  course,  how  could  she  know  ? 
And  with  a  sigh  she  turned  away,  and, 
listening  again,  crept  on  into  the  little 
passage.  There  was  no  light  there,  either, 
but  from  under  a  door  opposite  a  yellow 
streak  shone,  and  she  saw  that  the  key  was 
missing  from  the  lock. 

He  must  be  in  there  ! 

She  put  her  ear  to  the  crack.  No  sound. 
He  must  be  asleep.  Or  could  anything  have 
happened  to  him  ?    Had  despair  seized  him  ? 

She  turned  sick  ;  and  then — oh,  how  she 
loved  him  for  it ! — he  began  to  swear  softly. 
She  snatched  the  key  from  her  pocket,  and 
was  just  going  to  put  it  in  the  lock,  when  a 
new  thought  occurred  to  her.  Was  this 
quite  dignified  ?  For,  after  all,  she  had 
broken  off  all  relations  by  that  horrid 
telegram. 

No,  she  must  get  someone  else  to  unlock 
the  door.  And  give  away  her  secret  ?  She 
racked  her  brains.  The  language  within 
had  turned  to  a  yawn.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the 
streak  of  light  from  under  the  door ;  there 
must  be  a  space  there.  She  stooped — the 
key  wx^uld  just  go  underneath— and  very 
gently  she  pushed  it  through,  and,  rising, 
fled  back  into  the  kitchen. 

The  telegrams  stared  at  her  from  the 
table,  but  she  would  not  look  at  them,  and, 
doubling  herself  up,  backed  into  the  lift. 
Yet  before  touching  the  pulley  she  stopped. 
Would  he  find  the  key  ?  When  ?  Would 
he  follow  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  sound  ;  he  was 
coming.  No,  it  was  nothing  ;  all  was  still. 
And  at  last,  with  a  sigh — oh,  inconsistent 
Myra  ! — a  sigh  of  disappointment — she  let 
herself  down  again  to  the  ground. 

It  was  all  over  now.  He  would  find  the 
telegram,  and  she  would  not  be  there  to  say 
that  it  meant  nothing,  and  that  she  was  not 
going  away  for  ever  without  giving  him  a 
chance  to  explain. 

As  she  sat  in  the  dark  station,  waiting  for 
the  next  train,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  again 
— tears  of  anger  and  mortification — anger 
against  Kitty,  against  Nan  for  taking  that 
telegram  as  she  had  bid  her,  against — yes, 
even  against  the  Cause. 

A  triumphant  sunset  gilding  the  river  and 
the  bridge  and  the  misty  trees,  as  she  walked 
wearily  along  the  Embankment,  only  seemed 
to  make  everything  appear  more  melancholy. 


And  lo  !  in  a  twinkling,  her  anger  flickered 
out,  her  melancholy  vanished. 

For  she  was  before  her  own  house,  and 
from  its  door  a  taxi-cab  was  turning  away, 
and  on  its  doorstep  stood  Hugh  Trevor. 
She  gave  a  little  cry  and  turned  to  flee  ;  but 
this  time  he  did  follow  her. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Myra  !  "  said  he,  catching 
her  up  with  his  long  strides.  "  We've  just 
got  to  have  an  explanation,  you  know.  For 
I  can  tell  you  I've  not  been  having  fun  my- 
self." 

Explanation  !     Did  he  suspect  ? 

She  did  not  dare  look  in  his  face,  or  she 
might  have  seen  that,  under  his  masterful 
manner,  the  keen  grey  eyes  held  an  appeal. 

Her  head  went  in  the  air  ;  dignity  was  her 
only  hope. 

"  I  think  it's  rather  late  for  an  explana- 
tion." 

"  It  may  be  late,  but  that's  not  my 
fault.  I've  been  the  victim  of  an  absurd 
blunder." 

"  You  got  your  telegrams,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Telegrams  ! " 

There  was  utter  scorn  in  the  vibrant 
young  voice. 

"  Yes.    There  were " 

She  pulled  herself  up  sharp. 

"  Come,  come  " — he  smiled  persuasively, 
but  her  eyes  were  still  cast  down — "don't 
let's  play  the  fool !  " 

"  Play  the  fool !  "  retorted  she  loftily. 

"  Yes.  I  come  to  you  full  of  what-d'ye- 
callum,  and  you  talk  of  silly  telegrams  ! " 

"  Silly  ? " 

Her  nose  was  still  in  the  air,  but  faint 
hope  was  dawning  in  her  heart. 

Was  he  going  to  sweep  all  her  objections 
aside  as  he  had  done  all  along,  and  simply 
hold  her  "  silly  "  telegram  for  naught  ? 

She  was  conscious  that  she  would  just  love 
him  to  be  masterful.  Because  it  was  a  silly 
telegram. 

"  Yes,"  he  was  insisting.  "  Can  you 
expect  me  to  be  thinking  about  your  vote 
at  such  a  moment  as  this  ?  " 

"  Yote  !  "  echoed  she,  mystified. 

"  My  telegrams  to-day  were  about  nothing 
else — bother  it !  But  no  wonder  you  forgot 
that  I  was  to  speak  at  an  anti  -  suffrage 
meeting  to-day." 

About  nothing  else  ! 

Her  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and,  with  the 
new  courage,  the  old  spirit  of  mischief  came 
rollicking  back  again. 

"  I  said  you  wouldn't  speak  at  that  meet- 
ing, didn't  I  ?  " 

"You  did.     You  were  a    true  prophet. 


'  She  threw  it  on  the  fire." 


But  it  would  have  been  just  the  same  if   I 
had  married  jou  this  morning." 

"  So  I  thought." 

He  clapped  his  hands  to  his  head. 

"  Myra,    jou     don't    mean    to    say- 

And  now  youVe  got  your  way  by  a  bit  of 

wck  without And   all    through    the 

idiotic  behaviour  of  a  charwoman  !  " 

*'  Charwoman  !  "      A    pause.       "  Is    her 
liame  Mrs.  Coalbox  ?  " 

^, '*  Yes.     How    clever  of    you    to   guess ! 
^hft  locked  me  in  with  the  cat.     And  when 


she  discovered  her  mistake,  she  was  too 
great  a  coward  to  let  me  out,  and  slipped  the 
key  under  the  door.  I  only  saw  it  an  hour 
ago.     And  there  have  I  been  swearing " 

"  Yes,  you  have — I  mean  you  would." 

"  — as  you  may  imagine,  all  day  long  ;  and 
now  it's  too  late  !  " 

With  the  most  provoking  air  in  the  world, 
Myra  looked  at  her  watch. 

"  Yes,  it's  too  late  ! "  she  echoed  in  a 
mock  tragic  tone. 

"  But  not  for  to-morrow  ?     Oh,  darling, 
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you're  never  going  to  be  such  a  goose  ? 
For  a  foolish  woman's  foUj  !  There'll  be 
lots  more  anti-suffrage  meetings,  and  who's 
to  prevent  me  from  speaking  at  them  ?  " 

He  had  got  her  hand ;  his  arm  was 
stealing  round  her  waist ;  he  was  leading 
her  up  the  steps. 

Her  answer  was  a  question. 

"  Are  telegrams  ever  delivered  late  ?  "  she 
whispered  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  often.  Did  you  send  me  one  ? 
Poor  darling  !  You  must  have  been 
anxious  I " 

Nannie  opened  the  door.  * 

"  Oh,  miss,"  said  she,  "  I  ain't  got 
wits  enough  for  such  as  you!  That  there 
telegram  you  give  me  for  Mr.  Trevor  is  on 
my  dresser  under  the  soup-tureen  same  as 
ever.     Shall  I  run  with  it  now  ?  " 

Myra  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  then  laughed. 

"  Well,  never  mind  now,  "  she  said.  "  As 
Mr.  Trevor  is  here,  I'll  burn  it." 

She  ran  forward,  but  Hugh  Trevor  ran 
faster. 


"  No,  you  don't,"  said  he.      "  It's  mine  !  " 

She  snatched  it ;  they  struggled.  She 
threw  it  on  the  fire. 

"  Why  didn't  you  w^ant  me  to  read  it  ?  " 
said  he. 

"Because  it  expressed  some  views  on 
woman's  freedom  about  which  I've  seen 
fit  to  change  my  mind  ! "  she  replied  de- 
murely. 

"Oh,  miss — ma'am!"  whispered  the  old 
woman,  shaking  her  head  as  she  raked  the 
fluttering  paper  into  the  flame. 

"It  shall  be  'ma'am'  to-morrow,"  laughed 
the  young  fellow,  "though  it  isn't  to-day! 
I  vow  it  shall  !  " 

"  But  not  at  the  registrar's ! "  put  in 
Myra  hastily,  with  a  memory  of  the  clerk's 
polite  smile,  and  then  saw  that  she  had 
given  herself  away. 

"Though  I  don't  know  that  it  wouldn't 
be  the  best  answer  to  him,"  she  added 
thoughtfully,  when  she  had  submitted  to 
being  kissed  and  questioned.  "  Men  must  be 
put  in  their  places." 


MAY    DUSK. 


IN  the  pleasant  orchard  gloom, 
*      With  their  laden  boughs  of  bloom, 
Apple  trees  stand  pink  and  white, 
Holding  all  the  last  daylight. 
Underneath  eve's  tender  sky 
Naught  but  beauty  here  doth  lie. 

So  Eve's  garden,  Eden's  place. 
Might  have  shown  in  flowering  grace. 
Bud  and  blossom,  grass  and  tree. 
Each  in  evening  mystery. 


Stirs  not  breath  nor  moving  boughs, 
Earth  seems  new  created  now. 
In  bride's  loveliness  all  dres't, 
Quiet  here  she  seems  to  rest. 
Waiting  in  the  pale  pure  air. 
Virginal  and  wondrous  fair. 

E.    C.    M.    DART. 


THE    ISLE    OF    BIRDS. 


By   CHARLES    G.    D.    EGBERTS, 

Author  of  "  Kings  in  Exile,'''  "  The  House  in  the  Water,''  "  The  Backwoodsmen,"  etc. 


AR  out  of  the  track 
of  ships,  in  the  most 
desolate  stretch  of 
the  North  Atlantic, 
walled  round  with 
ceaseless  thunder  of 
the  surf  and  wailed 
about  continually 
by  innumerable 
sea-birds,  the  islet 
thrust  up  its  bleak 
rocks  beneath  a  pale  unfriendly  sky. 

It  was  almost  all  rock,  this  little  island — 
grey  pinnacles  of  rock,  ledges  upon  ledges  of 
rock,  and  one  high,  sunrise-facing  cliff  of 
rock,  seamed  with  transverse  crevices  and 
shelves.  Only  on  the  gentler  southward 
slope  was  the  rock-frame  of  the  island  a  little 
hidden.  Here  had  gathered  a  few  acres  of 
mean,  sandy  soil,  dotted  sparsely  with  tufts 
of  harsh  grass  which  struggled  into  green- 
ness at  the  bidding  of  a  bitter  and  fog- 
bhghted  June. 

But  this  remote,  sterile  isle,  shunned  even 
by  the  whalers  because  of  the  treachery  of 
its  environing  reefs  and  tides,  was  by  no 
means  lifeless.  Indeed,  it  was  thronged, 
packed,  clamorous,  screaming  with  life.  It 
was  a  very  paradise  of  the  nesting  sea-birds. 
Every  meagre  foot  of  it,  rock  and  sand,  was 
pre-empted  and  occupied  by  the  myriad 
battalions  of  puffin,  skua,  auk,  and  saddle- 
backs. The  incessant  clamour  of  their 
voices,  harsh  and  shrill,  overrode  even  the 
trampling  of  the  surf. 

Within  the  crowded  little  domain  each 
tribe  had  its  territory.  The  puifins— or 
'*  sea-parrots,"  as  some  of  the  sailor  folk  call 
them,  because  of  their  huge  hooked  beaks — 
occupied  the  sandy  slope,  where  they  had 
their  nests  in  deep  burrows  for  protection 
against  the  robber  skuas  and  saddle-backs. 
The  auks  had  a  corner  of  the  cliff-face, 
where  along  every  ledge  they  sat  straight  up 
m  prim,  close  array  like  so  many  dwarf 
penguins,  each  couple  occupied  with  its 
precious  solitary  egg.  The  rest  of  the  cliff- 
lace  was  monopolised  by  the  screaming  hosts 
of  the  saddle-backs,  those  great,  marauding, 
black-backed    gulls,   whose  yelps   and   wild 


ka-ka-ka-kaings  made  most  of  the  deafening 
tumult  in  which  the  rocks  were  wrapt.  As 
for  the  skuas,  or  "  men-o'-war,"  less  numerous 
than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  they 
occupied  the  lower  ledges  and  the  rock- 
crevices  around  the  base  of  the  puffins'  field. 
These  were  the  situations  which  they  pre- 
ferred. If  they  had  preferred  the  territory 
of  the  puffins  or  the  auks,  or  even  of  the  big 
bullying  saddle-backs  which  were  nearly 
twice  their  size,  they  Avould  have  taken  it. 
But  they  neither  desired  nor  knew  how  to  dig 
burrows  like  the  droll  little  puffins  ;  and  they 
valued  their  precious  eggs  too  highly  to  want 
to  risk  them  on  the  narrow,  exposed  shelves  of 
the  cliff-face,  where  there  was  no  room  to 
make  a  proper  nest.  They  took  the  places 
they  wanted,  but  as  these  were  not  the 
places  which  the  other  tribes  w^anted,  there 
was  no  one  to  feel  aggrieved.  Saddle-back, 
auk,  and  puffin — each  tribe  thought  it  had 
the  pick  of  the  island  territory,  and  felt 
altogether  satisfied  with  itself. 

Now,  the  weakest  of  these  tribes  w^as  the 
tribe  of  the  puffins.  But  one  great  strength 
they  had,  which  fully  made  up  for  their 
deficiency  in  size  and  power.  They  knew 
how  to  burrow  deep  holes  for  their  nests, 
wherein  their  eggs  and  nestlings  were  safe 
from  the  skuas  and  the  saddle-backs.  Every 
available  inch  of  soil  on  the  island  was 
tunnelled  with  these  burrows,  like  a  rabbit- 
warren.  At  the  bottom  of  each  burrow  was 
either  one  big,  solitary,  greenish  egg,  or  a 
strange-looking  youngster  with  enormous 
head  and  beak  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
fish.  At  this  season,  late  June,  most  of  the 
puffins  had  hatched  out  their  eggs.  At  the 
doorway  of  almost  every  burrow,  therefore, 
was  to  be  seen  one  of  the  parents  on  guard, 
while  the  other  was  away  fishing  to  supply 
the  insatiable  demands  of  the  chick.  In 
dense  ranks,  sitting  erect  like  auks  or 
penguins,  the  seriously  grotesque  little  birds 
sentinelled  their  homes,  maintaining  a  busi- 
ness-like quiet  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
ear-splitting  volubility  of  their  neighbours. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  the  territory  of  the 
puffins,  where  the  rocks  broke  abruptly,  a 
tiny  cleft-full  of  earth  made  room  for  just 
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one  nest.  The  pair  of  puffins  who  had  their 
burrow  here  were  comparatively  isolated, 
being  some  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  from  the 
crowded  ranks  of  their  kin.  Their  one  big 
egg  had  been  safely  hatched.  The  ridiculous 
chick,  all  gaping  beak  and  naked  belly,  the 
one  object  of  their  passionate  solicitude,  was 
thriving  and  hungry  according  to  the  finest 
traditions  of  infant  puffinhood.  The  father, 
at  this  moment,  was  on  guard  at  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow,  sitting  solemnly  erect  on  his 
webbed  feet,  the  backs  of  his  legs,  and  his 
stiff,  short  tail ;  while  the  mother  was  away 
fishing  beyond  the  w^hite  turmoil  of  the  surf. 

Surely  the  most  curious  figure  of  all  the 
sea-birds  was  his.  For  the  body,  it  was  not 
so  far  out  of  the  ordinary — about  the  size  of 
a  big  and  sturdy  cockatoo — white  below  and 
blackish-brown  above,  sides  of  the  face  white, 
and  a  dingy  white  collar  on  the  neck ;  the 
webbed  feet  of  a  duck  ;  the  stiff,  short  tail 
of  a  penguin  ;  very  short,  strong  wings,  and 
a  round  head.  But  the  beak  was  like  a 
gaudy  caricature.  Curved  from  base  to  tip 
like  a  parrot's,  it  was  as  long  and  high  as 
the  head  wdiich  it  seemed  to  overweight,  and 
adorned  apparently  aimlessly  with  exaggerated 
horny  ridges.  Over  each  eye  was  a  little 
wart-like  horn,  and  at  each  corner  of  the 
beak,  where  it  joined  the  skin  of  the  face, 
a  vivid  red,  wrinkled  excrescence,  in  shape 
a  sort  of  rosette,  of  skinny  flesh.  Serviceable, 
to  be  sure,  this  beak  was  obviously,  whether 
for  burrowing,  fighting,  or  catching  fish ; 
but  it  could  be  imagined  as  performing  all 
these  offices  equally  well  without  its  mon- 
strous eccentricities  of  adornment. 

Everywhere  in  front  of  the  cliff-face,  over 
the  ledges,  above  the  white  shuddering  of 
the  surf,  and  far  out  over  the  smooth,  leaden- 
grey  rollers,  the  air  was  full  of  whirling  and 
beating  wings.  These  were  the  wings  of  the 
giant  gulls  and  the  skuas.  The  puffins  did 
no  more  flying  than  was  necessary — swift 
and  straight  from  their  nests  out  to  the 
fishing  grounds,  and  back  with  their  prey  to 
the  nests.  Above  their  little  domain,  there- 
fore, the  honeycombed  south-sloping  field, 
there  were  no  soaring  or  whirling  wings, 
save  for  three  or  four  pirate  skuas,  on  the 
watch  for  a  chance  of  robbery. 

It  was  these  marauders  that  the  waiting 
puffin  by  his  nest  door,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  colony,  had  most  dread  of.  He  was  a 
wise  old  bird,  of  several  seasons'  experience 
and  many  a  successful  battle  ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  light-darting  skua,  though  not  much 
more  than  half  the  size  of  that  bully  of  the 
cliffs,    the    saddle-back,    was    much    more 


dangerous  than  the  latter  because  so  much 
more  courageous.  An  impatient  croak  from 
the  hungry  nestling  in  the  burrow  made  him 
poke  bis  big  beak  inside  and  utter  a  low, 
chuckling  admonition.  When  he  withdrew 
his  head  and  looked  up,  he  fluffed  the  feathers 
on  his  neck  and  opened  his  beak  angrily. 
A  large  skua,  of  a  rusty,  mottled  black  all 
over,  with  long  tail  and  long,  hawk-like 
wings,  was  circling  above  him,  staring  down 
at  him  with  savage  eyes. 

Just  a  moment  or  tw^o  before  this  the  hen 
puffin,  fishing  out  at  sea,  had  marked  a 
plump  herring  about  a  foot  below  the  surface 
of  a  transparent,  glassy  roller.  Diving  into 
the  water  with  a  violent  splash,  she  had 
pursued  the  fish  in  his  own  element,  swim- 
ming at  an  altogether  miraculous  speed.  To 
gain  this  speed  she  used  not  only  her  strong, 
webbed  feet,  but  also  her  short,  sturdy  wings. 
Darting  through  the  water  in  this  fashion, 
just  below  the  surface,  she  was  an  amazing 
figure,  some  fantastic  link,  as  it  were,  between 
bii'd  and  fish.  The  herring  was  overtaken, 
and  clutched  securely  in  the  vice  of  the  great 
parrot  beak.  Then,  with  much  desperate 
flapping  and  splashing,  she  burst  forth  and 
rose  into  the  air,  heading  homeward,  straight 
as  a  bullet,  with  her  prize. 

Flying  close  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  she 
passed  through  the  high-flung  spray  of  the 
surf.  At  this  moment  some  premonition  of 
her  coming  drew  her  mate's  eyes,  and  he 
caught  sight  of  her,  just  mounting  above  the 
ledges.  Following  his  look,  the  skua,  w-hirl- 
ing  above  his  head,  caught  sight  of  her  also, 
and  marked  the  prey  she  carried  in  her 
beak.  With  one  magnificent  effortless  thrust 
of  his  long  pinions,  he  swooped  to  intercept 
her. 

The  puffin,  her  great  beak  and  the  prize 
it  clutched  looking  much  too  big  for 
her  swiftly  beating  wings  to  upbear,  was 
coming  up  over  the  ledges  at  a  humming 
pace,  when  she  saw  the  dark  robber  descend- 
ing upon  her.  She  swerved,  and  so  escaped 
the  full  force  of  the  blow  ;  but  she  felt  her- 
self enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  wings  and 
beaten  down  almost  to  the  ground.  At  the 
same  time  a  long,  straight,  powerful  beak, 
with  the  tip  hooked  like  a  vulture's,  snapped 
loudly  at  the  side  of  her  head,  grasping  at  the 
fish  she  carried.  Bewildered  and  terrified 
as  she  was,  she  was  at  the  same  time  full  of 
fighting  obstinacy.  Hanging  doggedly  to  her 
prize,  she  recovered  her  wing  balance,  and 
rocketed  on  toward  her  burrow. 

Her  mate,  meanwhile,  had  seen  the  attack. 
One  grotesque  little  bob  of  indecision,  then 
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he  had  launched  himself  down  the  slope  to 
her  succour.  He  was  not  in  time  to  inter- 
fere in  the  first  encounter,  but  as  he  came 
slanting  down  like  a  well-aimed  missile,  the 
robber  was  just  about  to  swoop  again.  The 
indignant  puffin  volleyed  into  him  from  the 
rear,  turning  him  almost  end  over  end.  For 
an  instant  his  wings  flopped  frantically,  and 
he  almost  came  down  upon  the  rocks.  By 
the  time  he  had  recovered  himself  his 
assailant  had  struck  the  water  and  was 
swimming  comfortably  on  a  great  grey  swell 
beyond  the  surf  ;  while  the  female,  with  the 
herring  still  gripped  in  her  absurd  beak,  was 
just  diving  triumphantly  into  her  bdrrow  to 
feed  the  ravenous  and  complaining  chick. 

The  skua  was  disgusted.  Had  he  been 
what  he  in  some  ways  so  much  resembled, 
namely,  a  goshawk  or  falcon,  with  a  hawk's 
deadly  talons,  the  encounter  would  have  had 
a  very  different  result.  But  his  handsome 
black  feet  were  armed  with  nothing  more 
formidable  than  webs  for  swimming.  His 
only  weapons  were  his  hook-tipped  beak  and 
his  long,  powerful,  buffeting  wings.  Backed, 
however,  by  his  pluck  and  his  audacity, 
which  w^ere  worthy  of  a  better  occupation, 
these  weapons  were  usually  sufficient,  and  he 
was  not  used  to  being  baulked  as  these  two 
serious  little  householders  had  baulked  him. 
With  a  vicious  yelp,  he  went  swooping  low 
along  the  sentinel  ranks  of  the  puffins,  fol- 
lowed by  a  snapping  of  indignant  beaks 
which  crackled  along  the  lines  as  he  went — 
a  curious,  dry  sound,  audible  through  the 
deep  roar  of  the  surf  and  the  high-pitched 
clamour  of  bird-cries.  Here  and  there  a 
buffet  of  his  wing,  as  it  dipped  suddenly, 
would  knock  over  one  of  the  grotesque  but 
dauntless  doorkeepers,  who  would  pick 
himself  up,  ruffle  his  feathers,  and  waddle 
back  to  his  post  with  outraged  solemnity. 

But  revenge  for  his  recent  discomfiture 
was  not  the  only  or  the  chief  reason  for  this 
raid  of  the  pirate  skua  over  the  domain  of 
the  citizen  puffins.  What  he  wanted  above 
all  was  food — whether  fish,  or  eggs,  or 
nestlings,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him.  A 
fairly  competent  fisherman  himself — though 
not,  of  course,  in  the  same  class  with  the 
puffins,  because  of  their  power  of  swimming 
under  water — he  nevertheless  preferred  to 
make  others  do  his  fishing  for  him,  and  to 
take  toll  of  their  honest  gains  by  force.  A 
hardy  and  fearless  highwayman,  there  was 
satisfaction  for  him  in  the  robbery  itself. 
As  he  flew  thus  close,  and  with  the  air  of  set 
purpose,  above  the  puffin  burrows,  a  few 
desultory  saddle-backs  who  were  circling  just 


above  dipped  lower  to  see  what  was  going 
to  happen.  In  case  of  a  scrimmage  of  any 
sort,  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  a 
chance  to  snatch  something. 

As  the  skua  skimmed  along,  just  ahead  of 
him  came  a  puffin,  volleying  upward  from 
the  sea  with  a  particularly  fine  fish  in  his 
beak.  The  lucky  fisherman  shot  straight  to 
his  hole.  But,  by  the  finest  hairbreadth,  the 
robber  got  there  before  him.  There  was  a 
wild  mix  up  of  wings.  The  puffin  was 
knocked  clean  over  on  his  back,  losing  the 
fish,  which  fell  just  before  the  next  burrow. 
Like  a  flash  the  proprietor  of  that  next 
burrow  bobbed  his  head  forward  and  snatched 
at  the  unexpected  windfall.  He  caught  it 
by  the  tail,  and  turned  to  plunge  into  the 
burrow  with  it.  But  in  that  same  instant 
the  long  beak  of  the  skua  caught  it  by  the 
head.  For  a  second  or  so  the  two  tugged 
savagely  at  the  prize,  with  a  vast  flapping 
and  squawking.  Then  the  outraged  owner, 
recovering  himself,  floundered  up,  fixed  his 
beak  in  the  exposed  belly  of  the  fish,  and 
began  to  pull  and  jerk  like  an  angry  terrier. 

Feathers  and  sand  flew  into  the  air  as  the 
triangular  tug-of-war  went  on.  But  frantic 
as  was  the  turmoil  of  scuffling  and  flapping, 
the  near-by  ranks  of  puffins  paid  no  attention 
to  it  whatever,  except  to  turn  their  great 
beaks,  all  at  the  same  angle,  and  stare 
solemnly,  like  so  many  fantastic  maskers. 
The  gulls  overhead,  however,  gathered  down 
with  excited  cries,  seeking  a  chance  to  take 
part  in  the  scuffle. 

But  before  they  could  get  their  greedy 
beaks  into  it,  it  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
fish  was  torn  apart  The  puffin  who  had 
grabbed  the  tail  fell  backw^ards  with  it, 
ruffled  but  triumphant,  into  his  burrow ; 
the  original  owner  was  left  with  just  so 
much  as  his  beak  could  hold — fortunately 
no  mean  mouthful  ;  while  the  too-success- 
ful marauder,  bearing  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  prize,  beat  vigorously  aloft 
through  the  screaming  gulls,  who  would 
have  tried  to  rob  him  had  they  dared. 
Rising  strongly  above  them,  he  headed  for 
the  flat  ledge,  a  little  inland,  where  he  and 
his  dusky  mate  had  made  their  nest. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  neighbouring  cliff-face 
had  just  occurred  one  of  those  incidents 
which  were  for  ever  stirring  up  excitement 
among  the  colonies  of  the  auks  and  the 
saddle-backs.  It  began  in  the  usual  way. 
Each  pair  of  auks,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  but  one  ^gg^  which  is  laid,  with  no  pre- 
tence of  a  nest,  on  the  bare  narrow  ledge. 
As  these  eggs  lie  side  by  side  along  the  rock, 
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just  far  enough  apart  for  the  parents  to 
brood  them,  and  as  they  all  look  amazingly 
alike,  sometimes  the  owners  themselves 
get  mixed  up  as  to  the  identity  of  their 
speckled  property.  In  this  instance  two 
mothers,  on  a  crowded  shelf  Some  forty  feet 
above  the  sea,  claimed  the  same  Qgg,  and 
both  insisted  on  brooding  it  at  the  same 
time.  With  curious,  strident  grumblings, 
deep  in  their  throats,  they  struggled  over  it. 
Their  mates,  chancing  both  to  return  from 
their  fishing  at  this  moment,  joined  vigorously 
in  the  discussion.  The  egg  was  promptly 
rolled  off  the  ledge  and  smashed  on  the  rocks 
below.  But  in  the  excitement  its  absence  was 
not  noticed.  Meanwhile  the  combatants  were 
making  things  most  uncomfortable  for  their 
nearest  neighbours,  so  these  presently  were 
dragged  into  the  fight.  The  unfortunate 
eggs  began  dropping  over  the  ledge.  Instantly 
the  great  saddle-backs,  from  the  noisy  colony 
higher  up  the  cliff,  swept  down  to  gather  in 
the  juicy  harvest.  They  loved  eggs,  whether 
fresh  or  half  brooded.  Screaming  joyously, 
they  thronged  the  air  just  below  the  scene 
of  the  quarrel,  which  still  went  on  with  zest. 
Some  of  the  tumbling  eggs  were  stabbed 
cleverly  and  sucked  in  mid-air  as  they  fell, 
while  others  were  devoured  or  sucked  up, 
according  to  the  sta^ge  of  development  of 
their  contents,  on  the  rocks  below.  So  long 
did  the  foolish  auks  continue  their  quarrel, 
so  unusual  was  the  rain  of  eggs,  so  wild  was 
the  screaming  of  the  delighted  banqueters 
below  the  ledge,  that  presently  a  number  of 
the  brooding  saddle-backs — those  who  should 
have  stayed  by  their  charges  to  guard  them, 
whatever  their  consorts  might  be  doing— 
were  seduced  from  their  too  tame  respon- 
sibilities. Standing  up  in  their  dizzy  nests — 
most  of  which  held  either  two  or  three 
muddy-coloured  eggs,  scrawled  with  mark- 
ings of  dull  maroon — they  stretched  their 
fierce  yellow  beaks  over  the  brink  and  peered 
down  with  predaceous  eyes.  For  many  of 
them  the  temptation  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
With  hoarse  cries  they  launched  themselves 
downward,  and  joined  deliriously  in  the 
scramble. 

About  level  with  the  crest  of  the  cliff, 
some  half  dozen  of  the  dusky  skuas  were 
sailing  leisurely.  They  saw  their  chance. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  world  more  to 
their  taste  than  eggs — and  particularly  the 
big,  rich  eggs  of  the  great  saddle-back  gulls. 
I^own  they  swooped  upon  the  unguarded 
jiests ;  and  in  a  moment,  plunging  their 
^ong  beaks  through  the  shells,  they  were 
feasting  greedily.     All  around  them  sat  the 


other  gulls,  by  the  hundred — faithful  ones 
who  had  resisted  temptation  and  stuck  to 
their  nests.  These  screamed  angrily,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  interfere.  "Let  each 
look  out  for  his  own  "  was  frankly  their 
policy.  Before  any  of  the  delinquent 
brooders  came  back,  the  skuas  had  cleared 
out  every  unguarded  nest,  and  sailed  off 
with  derisive  cries. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  an  unwonted 
number  of  saddle-backs,  freed  from  domestic 
ties  until  they  should  be  ready  to  lay  new 
clutches  of  eggs,  but  very  savage  and  vin- 
dictive for  all  their  release,  now  came  flapping 
inland  over  the  island  on  the  look-out  for 
any  possible  chance  to  avenge  themselves. 

At  this  moment  the  great  skua  who  had 
robbed  the  puffin  of  its  fish  came  in  sight  of 
his  nest.  At  his  approach  the  female,  who 
had  grown  impatient,  arose  from  her  hand- 
some, greenish-brown,  mottled  eggs,  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  sailed  off  toward  the  sea. 
For  just  about  ten  or  a  dozen  seconds  the 
precious  eggs  were  left  exposed,  while  the 
male  swept  down  to  them  on  a  long,  swift 
glide.  But  in  those  brief  seconds  fate 
struck.  With  an  exultant  yelp  a  huge 
saddle-back  dropped  out  of  the  sky,  directly 
upon  the  nest,  and  plunged  his  beak  into  one 
of  the  eggs.  The  egg  was  not  far  from 
hatching.  He  dragged  forth  the  naiked 
chick  and  swallowed  it  ravenously.  Before 
he  could  turn  to  another  egg,  the  skua  had 
fallen  upon  him,  hurling  him  clear  of  the 
nest,  and  tearing  at  him  with  desperate  beak. 

Now,  the  great  gull,  fully  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length  from  the  tip  of  his  punishing 
yellow  beak  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  was  not  far 
from  twice  the  size  of  his  fearless  and  furious 
assailant.  Moreover,  having  just  had  his 
own  nest  destroyed,  he  was  in  a  fighting 
mood.  Ordinarily,  being  a  thorough  bully, 
he  would  have  cowered  and  fled  before  the 
skua's  swift  rage,  but  now  he  turned  and 
struck  back  savagely.  More  nimble  than  he, 
the  skua  evaded  the  blow,  and  caught  him 
by  the  neck.  And  promptly  the  two  became 
entangled  into  a  flapping,  tearing  jumble  of 
beaks  and  feathers. 

It  was  close  beside  the  nest  that  tbe 
struggle  went  on ;  but  meanwhile  the  two 
remaining  eggs  were  lying  uncovered  to  the 
eyes  of  prowlers.  They  did  not  lie  there 
long.  Two  more  big  saddle-1  acks  straight- 
way pounced  upon  them,  crushing  them  flat 
in  the  scuffle.  Engrossed  though  he  was, 
the  skua  saw  them.  He  was  only  a  shame- 
less robber,  but  his  mettle  was  of  a  temper 
of  the  finest,  and  he  knew  not  fear.    Tearing 
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bimself  free  from  his  heavy  foe,  he  pounced  winging  upward  toward  them  from  the  sea, 

frantically  upon  these  new  assailants  of  his  swiftly,    as    if    a    prescience    of    evil    had 

home.     Startled,  they  hesitated  whether  to  summoned  her.     They  saw  two  other  skuas 

fight  or  flee.     Then,  seeing  the  odds  so  far  saiUug   down   from   the   cliff-top,    as   if   to 

in  their  favour,  they  turned  to  fight.     The  demand   their    business   in    skua    territory, 

firsfc  saddle-back  joining  them,  they  presently  They  had  no  stomach  to  face  that  demand  ; 

succeeded  in  pulling  the  skua  down.     Then,  they  had  no  heart  for  a  fight  on  anything 

against  their  great  weight  and  overpowering  approaching  fair  terms.      Flapping  heavily 

wings,    his     courage     availed     him     little.  into  the  air,  they  flew  off  in  haste  to  lose 

Smothered,    beaten,  trodden  upon,   he   dis-  themselves  in  the  myriads  of  their  screaming 

appeared   from  sight    beneath  the   yelping  fellows.      The      female     skua,     returning, 

turmoil.     The  odds  had  been  too  great  for  hovered  low,  but  she  did  not  alight.      In 

him.     In  half  a  minute  the  battk  w^as  over,  silence,   her    head    thrust    downwards,   she 

and   his   dark  body,  with  the  throat  com-  circled  and  circled  endlessly  on  dark  wings 

pletely  torn  out,  lay  unresisting  beneath  the  above  the  scattered  ruins  of  her  nest,  the 

broad,    pink,    heavy-webbed    feet     of    his  bedraggled  and  tattered  body  of  her   slain 

conquerors.  mate.     And  the  stiff  ranks   of  the  puffins. 

Suddenly,  as  if  at  a  signal,  all  three  saddle-  like  fantastic  toy  birds  carved  in  wood  and 

backs  lifted  their  heads  and  stared  about  painted,  stared  down  upon  her  solemnly  from 

them.      They  marked  their  victim's  mate  the  slopes  near  by. 
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DROOK  thro'  the  meadow  that  flowest, 
'^      Wherefore  so  sad  is  thy  singing? 
Surely  with  dirges  thou  goest. 

And  the  breezes  are  sighing  and  bringing 
Echoes  of  sorrowful  tone, 
Plaintive  and  sweet  as  thine  own, 

**  Phylllda  over  me  weeping. 

Sobbing,  her  Strephon  upbraided : 
Pallid  she  is  and  unsleeping, 

And  the  flow'rs  on  her  bosom  are  faded, 
Therefore  with  tears  I  o'erbrim, 
Bearing  reproaches  to  him." 

Brooklet,  now  tune  thee  to  laughter— 

Merrily  dimple  and  trickle  I 
Phyllida*s  feet  hasten  after— 

Oh,  never  was  maiden  more  fickle ! 
Strephon  and  she,  even  now, 
Clasp  'neath  the  sycamore  bough. 

'Twas  but  an  April  o'erclouding— 

Sunshine  right  speedily  glistens: 
Smiles  and  soft  blushes  are  crowding 

Over  her  face  as  she  listens: 
Strephon  hath  made  his  amends- 
Brooklet,  they  kiss  and  are  friends  I 
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A   COMMON    CAUSE. 


By   LAURENCE    NORTH, 

Author  of  "  Syrinx,''  etc. 


N  the  Common  every 
prospect  pleases, 
and  only  man — but 
stay,  wasn't  Bishop 
Heber  just  a  little 
too  sweeping  ? 

Man,  let  us  say 
rather,  is  imperfect. 
At  that  we  leave 
it.  Taught  by 
long  and  bitter 
experience,  we  refuse  to  pass  sentence  on 
woman.  She  is  a  being  not  for  judgment, 
but  for  compliment  ;  it  would  be  too  brutal 
to  say  flattery.  So  let  it  be  granted  that 
while  on  the  Common,  with  its  charming 
views,  man  is  imperfect,  woman  remains 
simply— woman.  Can  compUment  go 
further  ?     If  ifc  did,  it  would  fare  worse. 

The  Common  lies  fair  to  the  sun.  Its 
windy  spaces,  its  tender  distances,  its 
sheltered  hollows,  make  it  very  desirable  to 
the  health-seeker,  the  artist,  the  lover,  or  the 
mere  loafing  holiday-maker.  Guided  by 
this  description,  anyone  can  find  it  out. 
Just  on  the  edge  there  is  a  pleasant  ale- 
house, which  might  be  called  "  The  Barley- 
Mow"  or  "The  Wheatsheaf,"  "The  Grey 
Goose  "  or  "  The  Three  Jolly  Peacocks,"  but 
in  reality  it  is  none  of  these.  For  the  sake 
of  argument,  however,  "The  Grey  Goose" 
will  do  well  enough. 

The  inn,  like  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place,  belongs  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Common.  It  suggests  peace,  well-being,  and 
the  tranquil  days  when  we  were  content  to 
bless  the  Squire  and  his  relations  and  keep 
us  in  our  proper  stations.  That  was  before 
the  railroad  drove  the  iron  into  our  soul. 
With  it  came  the  advantages  of  civilisation 
and  inevitable  discord.  The  Common  itself, 
once  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  peaceful, 
became  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that 
which  set  man  against  man  or,  more  truth- 
fully, woman  against  woman.  For  around 
that  amiable  tract  of  land  there  raged  a 
social  war. 

The  trouble  was  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  Common. 


It  is  a  puzzle  how  to  distinguish  these 
without  betraying  the  author  of  this  true 
history,  or  causing  him  to  be  accused  of 
personal  bias.  To  speak  about  "  Our  Side  " 
and  "  Their  Side  "  is  quite  impossible,  because 
the  writer  is  entirely  impartial,  and  those 
phrases  sound  hopelessly  partisan,  however 
carefully  one  uses  them.  "  This  Side  "  and 
"  That  Side  "  is  not  much  better.  The  only 
plan  seems  to  be  to  speak  of  the  opposing 
ends,  the  Church  End  and  the  Mill  End, 
and  to  conceal  carefully  every  sign  of  favour 
for  one  or  the  other. 

About  the  Church  End  there  clung  a 
delightful  flavour  of  aristocracy.  The  little 
community  had  grown  up  in  the  days  when 
the  railway  was  no  more  than  a  remote 
threat.  Only  people  who  could  afford  some 
sort  of  trap  could  live  conveniently  at  Church 
End.  They  settled  happily  under  the  shadow 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor's  famous  oak  trees. 
They  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
same  station  as  the  Squire  himself,  so  they 
could  bless  him  without  heart-burnings. 
Questions  of  caste  simply  did  not  arise. 

But  with  the  railway  and  the  growth  of 
the  Mill  End — gall  and  wormwood  1  The 
new  community  was  not  exactly  suburban — 
it  was  too  far  from  town  for  that — it  brought 
no  crowd  of  anxious  "  daily-breaders,"  tearing 
their  poor  hearts  out  on  the  Station  Hill  at 
early  morning,  but  to  Church  End  its  houses 
were  an  eyesore,  its  people  an  offence.  This 
judgment,  like  Bishop  Heber's,  was  too 
sweeping,  but  the  sheep  had  to  suffer  with 
the  goats.  The  fault  lay,  first  of  all,  with  the 
local  authority,  which  for  a  time  allowed 
Jeremiah  the  Builder  to  erect  earthly  taber- 
nacles in  the  likeness  of  his  own  soul.  He 
was  stopped,  and  sweeter  methods  prevailed  ; 
but  the  mischief  was  done.  Consequently, 
the  society  of  the  Mill  End,  like  its  architec- 
ture, was  mixed — a  curious  blend  of  Arcadians 
and  Philistines.  "  Blend  "  is  the  wrong  word. 
The  elements  could  not  unite. 

But,  in  the  eyes  of  Church  End,  it  was  all 
equally  detestable.  This  emotion  of  the 
patrician  heart  is  so  natural,  so  common  in 
its  humanity,  that  by  itself  it  would  not 
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call  for  notice,  had  it  not  crea.ted  the  comedy 
to  which  these  remarks  are  only  the  prelude. 

The  Common  was  sacred  to  the  genius  of 
golf.  There  aristocracy  drove  and  putted 
gloriously,  or  foozled  to  its  heart's  content. 
But  the  course  was  laid  out  only  on  suffer- 
ance. Democracy  could  at  any  time,  if  it 
chose,  put  a  stop  to  the  royal  and  ancient 
game.  Not  that  democracy  ever  wanted  to 
do  so ;  it  had  the  right  to  play  without 
belonging  to  the  club,  just  like  the  citizens 
of  St.  Andrews  by  the  northern  sea. 
Sporting  labourers  in  the  intermediate 
hamlet  of  Endleigh  Dean  used  their  privi- 
lege, and  there  they  had  the  advantage  of 
the  pariahs  of  the  Mill  End.  For  them  to 
have  done  so  would  have  been  anathema. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  people  did  not 
do.  By  right  of  rates  and  taxes,  Mill-Enders 
were  eligible  for  the  club  ;  but  between 
being  eligible  and  getting  elected  there  was 
a  great  gulf  fixed.  Certain  of  the  Arcadians 
would,  of  course,  have  been  welcome  enough, 
but  there  were  always  the  Philistines  to 
consider.  So  the  Church  End  was  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  draw  the  line. 

Of  these  things,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  Adam  Nicholson  guessed  nothing 
when  he  took  his  sweet  little  cottage  and 
studio  at  the  Mill  End.  He  was  tall,  fair, 
five-and- twenty,  and  he  painted  none  the 
better  that  he  had  a  small  but  comfortable 
independent  income.  The  Common  pleased 
him ;  he  knew  one  or  two  nice,  cultivated 
people  at  the  Mill  End,  and  one  family, 
also  of  nice,  cultivated  people,  in  Church 
End.  He  had  known  Jack  Holroyd  at 
Oxford.  Once  he  had  spent  a  week-end 
with  the  Holroyds  at  The  Gables,  and 
found  in  Jack's  sister  Eve  the  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  of.  But  it  had  got  no 
further  than  dreams.  Still,  the  dreams 
brought  him,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
to  the  Mill  End. 

Just  before  he  settled  in,  he  met  Jack  at 
"  The  Cocoa  Tree."  Jack  was  in  the  War 
Office. 

"  I've  taken  a  nice  little  shanty  at  the 
Common,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Jack,  interested.  "  Where- 
abouts ? " 

"  Mill  End  way,"  Adam  replied  carelessly. 

Jack  said  "  Oh  ! "  again.  At  the  time 
Adam  did  not  notice  anything  subtle  in  his 
friend's  intonation. 

"  Let  us  know  when  you're  settled,"  Jack 
remarked.  "  The  mater  must  ask  you  over 
to  dinner.  I'm  usually  at  home  for  the 
week-end." 


Still  Adam  paid  no  attention  to  the  word 
"  must."     He  was  dreaming  of  Eve. 

The  dinner  was  very  pleasant,  but  after 
that  one  evening  Adam  had  seen  very  little 
of  the  Holroyds.  Please  note  the  use  of 
the  plural.  His  new  life,  however,  interested 
him,  and  he  had  no  time  for  reflection.  He 
painted  a  good  deal.  The  Common  was  full 
of  charming  bits.  Sometimes  he  was  not 
alone  with  his  paint-box,  and  on  those  days 
the  sketch  made  very  slow  progress.  But 
the  world  was  all  before  them.  Art  was 
long  and  time  only  too  fleeting. 

Then  the  painting  fit  passed.  One  evening, 
in  the  studio,  his  eye  fell  on  his  clubs.  It 
was  high  time  to  think  about  them  again. 
That  first  evening  at  dinner,  Colonel  Holroyd 
had  said  something  vague  about  giving  him 
a  round.  But  the  invitation  bad  never 
come.  However,  it  was  still  early  days. 
He  ought  really  to  have  asked  the  Colonel 
to  put  him  up  for  the  club.  Now  that  he 
lived  here,  he  oughtn't  to  go  cadging  games. 
Jack  had  said  that  Eve  drove  very  prettily. 
Adam  knew  that  she  could  putt.  They  had 
a  clock  on  the  lawn  at  The  Gables.  Next 
day,  meeting  Jack  at  the  station,  he  spoke 
to  him  about  the  club.  "  All  right,"  Jack 
said  carelessly.  "I'll  tell  the  governor. 
He'll  be  delighted,  and  I'll  second  you. 
But  you  may  have  to  wait  a  bit.  There 
are  a  good  many  applicants  just  now,  I 
believe." 

Then  Jack's  train  came  in.  Adam  bought 
his  paper  and  went  back  to  The  Cottage  for 
a  lazy  morning  in  the  garden. 

"This  is  deuced  awkward,  Jack,"  the 
Colonel  remarked,  on  the  following  Saturday 
evening.  "  Personally,  I'd  be  pleased  to  get 
Nicholson  in,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  can 
carry  the  committee  single-handed.  They're 
very  strict  —  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  you 
know.  And  we  really  can't  let  in  one  with- 
out having  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  in 
the  Mill  End  knocking  at  the  club-house 
door.  But  I'll,  do  my  best.  What's  his 
handicap  ?  " 

"  He  used  to  be  scratch,  but  he's  been 
slacking  lately.  However,  he'll  soon  pull 
up." 

The  Colonel  nodded.  "  That's  all  in  his 
favour.  We  want  a  few  really  good  men  ; 
but,  confound  him  !  what  made  him  go  to 
live  over  there  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  father,  that's  not  the  sort 
of  thing  that  one  tells  anybody  beforehand. 
Mill-Enders  have  to  find  it  out  gradually  for 
themselves." 

"  Has  he  found  out  yet  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know.  He  wouldn't  tell  me  if 
he  had.  He's  a  bit  of  a  reckise,  and  the 
few  people  he  knows  over  there  are  the  sort 
that  wouldn't  say  anything — at  present,  at 
any  rate.  He's  still  a  very  new  coiner.  I 
believe  there  are  some  hard  cases  for  really 
nice  people.  Still,  we  must  keep  the  Church 
End  up." 

"At  all  costs,"  the  Colonel  agreed,  and 
the  matter  dropped. 

Still,  the  claims  of  a  scratch  man  shook 
the  Colonel's  backbone  considerably.  He 
was  scratch  himself,  and  it  wasn't  every  day 


a  little  detour,  and  came  home  through 
Paradise  Dell,  a  secluded  and  rather  remote 
hollow. 

"  It's  quite  impossible,"  she  said  firmly  to 
her  husband  the  same  night.  "  Of  course, 
Arthur,  you  will  put  your  foot  down — at 
once,  please." 

The  Colonel  sighed.  During  the  ten 
years  that  his  wife  had  commanded  the 
regiment,  he  had  come  to  know  that  phrase. 
Mrs.  Holroyd's  ultimatums  were  gentleness 
itself,  but  none  the  less  formidable  on  that 
account. 


:#"^ 


"  On  those  days  the  sketch  made  very  slow  progress." 


that  he  had  just  the  match  he  liked.  Now 
this  young  Nicholson  was  always  within  easy 
call.  Convenient !  He  would  sound  old 
Hanbury  and  Askew.  He  would  even  get  up 
a  foursome  with  them  and  ask  the  youngster 
to  play. 

And  he  might  have  carried  his  point  but 
for  perverse  fate  and  the  sharp  eyes  of  his 
wife. 

Mrs.  Holroyd,  who  had  been  calling  on 
Lady  Evelyn  Askew  at  The  Barn,  was 
tempted  by  the  air  and  the  sunshine  to 
lengthen  her  walk.  The  gorse  was  in  fall 
gold,  the  Common  at  its  loveliest.   She  made 


"Very  well,  Alicia.  Still,  he's  a  nice 
fellow,  and  not  really  an  artist,  you  know. 
Never  sold  a  picture  in  his  life,  I  believe. 
He's  got  something  of  his  own,  Jack 
says." 

"  A  beggarly  five  hundred  a  year  !  The 
impertinence  of  the  Mill  End  is  unthinkable  I 
Even  our  daughters  are  no  longer  safe  !  And 
you  were  actually  thinking  of  having  him  in 
the  Golf  Club,  Evelyn  Askew  tells  me  I  " 

The  Colonel  sighed  again  and  turned  over 
to  sleep. 

"  You  promise  ?  "  a  soft  voice  cooed  at  his 
ear. 
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"  Yes,  yes,  Alice  darling,  in  the  morning — 
in  the  morning." 

Good  Heavens,  what  was  a  poor  man  to 
do  ?  If  Alicia  had  been  a  termagant,  he  could 
have  managed  her.  But  she  had  carried  all 
the  insidious  persistent  fascinations  of  her 
early  womanhood  up  into  later  life.  She 
was  still  divinely  pretty,  she  could  still  use 
her  charm  to  get  her  own  way.  Eve  was 
jusfc  the  same.  Pity  that — no,  pity  ihe  poor 
young  man,  whoever  he  might  be.  As  for 
himself,  whit  between  Eve  and  her  mother 
— pull  devil,  pull  baker  !— oh,  he  was  getting 
mixed  !  Eve  and  her  mother— ^paradox  ! 
Eve  and  the  devil,  that  was  more  historical. 
Poor  Adam  ! 

Confusion  drifted  the  Colonel  to  dreamless, 
merciful  repose.  He  had  the  health  and 
fitness  of  a  young  man,  and  his  sleep  was 
that  of  the  just. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  called 
Eve  into  the  library. 

"  Look  here,  Pussy,"  he  said,  fidgeting 
with  his  eyeglass,  "  I — er,  that  is,  your 
mother  tells  me — well,  you  know,  she  came 
home  through  Paradise  Dell  yesterday  after- 
noon— about  five  o'clock,  and — and " 

Colonel  Holroyd  halted.  He  would  rather 
have  charged  an  Afridi  smgar. 

Then  he  took  it  with  a  rush — "And — and 
she  saw  Adam  and  Eve." 

He  paused,  watching  the  heightened  colour, 
the  bit  lip.  How  like  her  mother  at  the 
same  age  !  For  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not 
forecast  the  next  move.  If  she  took  him  in 
the  flank,  he  was  done. 

That  was  exactly  what  happened.  Eve 
slid  over  to  his  side  and  put  her  arms  round 
his  neck. 

"  There,  there  !  "  she  said.  "  A  nice  old 
angel-person  with  a  flaming  sword  wouldn't 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  First  Parents  ?  " 

During  the  rest  of  the  interview  the 
Colonel  did  his  best  to  fight  his  wife's  battle. 
But  at  the  end  he  feared  that  he  had  not 
kept  the  Church  End  up  very  successfully. 
If  the  fellow  hadn't  been  scratch,  it  would 
have  been  easier.  Wheels  within  wheels  ! 
At  any  rate,  he  had  got  a  promise  that,  for 
the  present  at  least.  Paradise  Dell  and  the 
Mill  End  were  to  l3e  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  On  that  he  made  his  report  to 
hie  superior  officer. 

But  he  was  in  a  devil  of  a  hole.  He  would 
wilHngly  halve  it  with  any  man. 

And  to-morrow  there  was  that  foursome  I 
Old  Hanbury  and  Askew  had  no  objections 
to  the  game,  but  about  membership  they  had 
remained  strictly  non-committal.     The  Mill 


End  was  always  the  Mill  End,  you  know,  and 
there  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  remem- 
ber. Their  respective  wives  had  dealt  very 
faithfully  with  them  about  that.  Lady 
Evelyn  had  said  sweet  things  about  retired 
grocers  next.  Church  End  was  like  the 
needy  knife-grinder  ;  it  had  not  read  "  The 
Rights  of  Man,"  by  Tom  Paine. 

Had  dearest  Alicia  heard  from  dearest 
Evelyn  about  the  foursome  ?  That  question 
the  Colonel  could  not  answer  to  himself.  If 
Alicia  knew,  she  gave  no  sign.  Anyhow,  he 
couldn't  put  the  boy  off  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
So  he  faced  to-morrow  stoutly. 

Evidently  Alicia  had  known.  As  they  left 
the  seventh  green,  where  Nicholson  had  just 
put  down  a  lovely  long  putt  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  his  partner,  old  Mr.  Hanbury, 
Mrs.  Holroyd's  parasol  appeared  above  the 
gorse  bushes. 

"  Having  a  nice  game  ?  "  she  said  sweetly. 
"  Charming  afternoon,  isn't  it  ?  "  She  nodded 
pleasantly  and  passed  on. 

The  Colonel,  who  feared  the  Greeks  when 
they  brought  gifts,  foozled  his  drive.    "  What 

the "      He    made    all   the   appropriate 

remarks. 

At  curtain- time,  Alicia  made  only  one. 
"  I  don't  think,  Arthur,  it's  exactly  the 
game,  is  it  ?  You  might  have  put  him 
off." 

The  Colonel  snored. 

The  committee  stood  firm.  Old  Mr. 
Hanbury  was  inclined  to  yield,  but  Askew  and 
the  others,  whose  wives  had  been  enlisted  by 
Mrs.  Holroyd,  were  for  the  status  quo.  Mill 
End  was  Mill  End,  although  a  man  might 
play  like  an  archangel.  In  deference  to  the 
Colonel,  however,  the  nomination  w^as  ac- 
cepted— to  stand  over  indefinitely.  There 
was  always  the  plea  of  few  vacancies.  Askew 
hinted  that  an  out-and-out  black-ball  would 
be  good  for  the  Mill  End,  and  would  save 
trouble  for  the  future.  The  Colonel  muttered 
something  about  resigning,  and  Askew  made 
haste  to  say  he  was  only  joking. 

Eve  waylaid  her  father  w^hen  he  returned 
from  the  committee  meeting. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  We've  put  him  up  all  right,  Puss,  but 
he  must  wait  his  turn." 

"You  put  in  Mr.  Isaacson  at  once,  you 
remember,  daddy,  and  he  can't  play  for — 
manna  in  the  wilderness." 

"  The  committee  did,  dear."  The  Colonel 
wdnced  a  little.  "  You  see,  Mr.  Isaacson 
lives  in  Church  End.  He's  very  useful  in 
the  parish — a  churchwarden  and  so  on,  the 
vicar's  right-hand   man— and  he  can  often 
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put  the  members  on  to  a  safe  thing  in  the 
City." 

The  Colonel  never  was  good  at  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  He  had 
let  his  tongue  run  away  with  him,  and  he 
avoided  Eve's  eye.  The  Isaacson  incident 
was  a  sore  point. 

"  I  call  it  a  beastly  shame  ! "  Eve  said 
quietly.  She  turned  and  went  into  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Holroyd  never  teased.  She  knew 
her    game    too   well,   and   the   committee's 


himself  suddenly  recognised  the  excellence 
of  that  tap.  He  also  became  exceedingly 
interested  in  art,  and  smoked  sundry  pipes 
in  the  studio.  The  talk  was  all  of  great 
artists  —  masters  like  Vardon,  Braid,  or 
Taylor — and  their  several  styles.  Something 
was  said  about  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Andrews 
in  the  autumn.  The  Colonel  usually  hated 
Alicia's  absences,  but  this  time  he  had  not 
been  so  awfully  bored.  Curious  things 
happened,  however.  The  first  time  he  pro- 
posed a  game,  Adam  said  he  was  engaged. 


'  The  Colonel  . 


foozled  his  drive." 


deliberations  were  sacred.  She  merely  asked 
casually — 

"  All  right,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  From  the  Church  End  point  of  view, 
yes,"  the  Colonel  replied. 

Alicia  said  no  more.  She  was  not  satisfied, 
but  there  was  always  Evelyn  Askew. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mrs.  Holroyd  and  Eve 
went  to  Ireland  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
Colonel  fell  into  disreputable  ways.  He 
discovered  that  Adam  went  to  "  The  Grey 
Groose  "  for  an  evening  glass  of  ale,  and  he 


The  next  evening  he  asked  the  Colonel  to 
cancel  his  nomination.  Mill  End,  as  Jack 
had  said,  had  to  find  out  for  itself,  but  it 
always  found  out  sooner  or  later. 

Colonel  Holroyd  grumbled.  "  Oh,  keep 
your  name  up,  my  boy.  You  see,  there's  a 
longish  list."     But  Adam  insisted. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Colonel  Holroyd,"  he 
said  a  night  or  two  later,  "  I'm  leaving  the 
Common.  My  old  uncle  in  Dorsetshire  has 
just  died,  leaving  me  a  bit  of  property ;  I 
must  go  down  there  to  look  after  it." 
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He  shut  up  The  Cottage  and  went  away  himself     to    sleep.      "  Yeiy    possibly    not. 

before  Mrs.  Holrojd  and  Eve  returned.    Eve  You  see,  mj  dear  Alice,  you  didn't  give  him 

took  the  news  quite  stoically.     Her  father  overmuch  encouragement." 

doubted  if  it  were  news  to  her.  Mrs.  Holroyd  laid  the  blame  on  the  Mill 

"  How  much  did  he  tell  you  it  was  a  year,  End. 

Arthur  ?  "  Alicia  asked  at  bed-time.  Six  months  later,  after  their  honeymoon, 

The  Colonel  stared  at  the  ceiling.  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  suddenly  at  The 

"A  cool  ten  thousand."  Cottage,  and  began  to  make  themselves  very 

There  was  a  long  silence.      Then  Mrs.  agreeable  to  all  the  nice  people  in  the  pro- 

Holroyd  asked—  scribed  district. 

"  Do  you  think  we'll  hear  of  him  again  ?  "  The  Church  End  made  wry  faces,  but  it 

"  I  wonder,"  the  Colonel  said,  composing  simply  had  to  call. 
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'T^HE  oak  is  a  brave  tree  that  groweth  in  the  wood — 
*      The  oak,  and  the  pine,  and  the  aspen  tree- 
Strong  his  mighty  timbers,  that  have  the  years  withstood. 
Safe  he  carries  the  saifor  on  the  sea, 
Through  the  storm  and  through  the  stress  of  the  sea. 

The  pine  in  his  armour  groweth  straight  and  tall. 
As  he  fights  in  the  grapple  of  the  gale. 
In  his  strength  all  gentle  he  bends,  but  will  not  fall, 
High  he. lifts  for  the  ship  her  flowing  sail, 
Strong  he  holds  the  fierce  plunging  of  the  sail. 

But  the  aspen,  the  aspen  that  groweth  in  the  wood, 
He  quivers  and  he  trembles  in  the  shade, 
For  mem'ry  of  a  voice  that  saith  the  holy  rood 
Prom  the  thick  of  his  bough  was  formed  and  made, 
From  his  timber  the  cruel  cross  was  made. 

Oh,  I  would  I  were  the  oak  that  groweth  in  his  pride— 
The  oak,  and  the  pine,  and  the  aspen  tree- 
Shading  merry  children  beneath  his  branches  wide ; 
Here  the  outcast  Is  comforted  and  free, 
The  weary  sleep  from  all  their  bondage  free. 

Oh,  I  would  I  were  the  pine  that  groweth  straight  and  tall, 

He  is  strong  in  the  grapple  of  the  gale. 

Gentle  in  his  strength,  he  will  not  bend  nor  fall, 

As  lie  holds  to  the  wind  the  flowing  sail. 

How  glad  the  eyes  that  watch  the  coming  sail ! 

But  I  am  as  the  aspen  that  groweth  in  the  wood. 
And  shivers  and  trembles  in  the  shade, 
For  mem'ry  of  a  voice  that  saith  the  holy  rood 
By  such  as  ye  was  fashioned  and  was  made, 
By  such  as  ye  the  cruel  cross  was  made. 
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THE    POWER    OF   MONEY. 

By   EDWARD    FORDHAM    SPENCE. 


OOK  out,  or  you  will 

tread  on  mj  line  !  " 

he   cried,  and   the 

older  man  stepped 

on    one    side    and 

walked  gingerly  to 

the  bench,  where  he 

sat  down.      When 

the    younger    man 

had  finished  feeling 

in  the  line,  which 

he  had   been  dragging   along  the  grass  in 

order  to   fcake  out  the   kinks,   he   put  the 

reel  into  his  pocket  and  lit  his  pipe. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  fishing,"  said 
the  older  man,  "  but  I  see  youVe  got  your 
gun." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "  But  last  night, 
when  we  were  rowing  home,  an  otter  showed 
itself  on  the  bank,  a  big  otter,  and  otters  kill 
a  lot  of  fish,  and  the  skin  would  make  a 
ripping  waistcoat  or  something  for  the  wife. 
It  was  a  lovely  shot  if  I'd  got  the  gun, 
so  I've  loaded  up  half-a-dozen  cartridges 
especially  for  its  benefit.  We'll  bag  that 
fellow  to-night,  won't  we,  Mops,  old  man  ?  " 
Mops  wagged  his  tail.  He  always  wagged 
his  tail  when  spoken  to  by  his  master,  Mr. 
Stephen  Hewson.  Mops  was  a  fox-terrier, 
with  a  very  pretty,  intelligent  head,  but  not 
built  on  such  lines  as  to  please  the  experts  in 
bow-wows. 

The  older  man  gazed  very  keenly  at  the 
animal.  His  name  was  Bluck.  He  had  one  of 
the  large,  rather  roughly  cut,  powerful  heads 
that  America  produces  somewhat  abundantly, 
perhaps  a  little  recklessly ;  he  looked  as 
though  he  were  about  seventy-five,  and  had 
a  loud,  rather  hard  voice,  with  an  energetic 
accent.  "That's  a  very  cute  little  dog  of 
yours,"  he  said.      "Why  do    you  call   him 

^'  _  '?" 

'  After  a  little  dog  named  Mopsemann  in 
one  of  Ibsen's  works." 

"Who  was  Ibsen?" 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Hewson,  laughing, 
"  he  was  the  great  Norwegian  dramatist !  I 
wonder  you  don't  know.  I  thought  you 
were  one  of  the  plutocrats  who  built  the 
MilHonaires'  Theatre  in  New  York." 

"  You've  got  me  there,"  replied  Mr.  Bluck, 
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making  a  noise  as  much  like  laughter  as  he 
could.  I  ^remember  now.  Ibsen  was  a  crank 
who  wrote  indecent  plays.  I  guess  we  won't 
have  any  of  his  stuff  in  our  theatre." 

Mr.  Hewson  whistled.  "  I'd  already  heard 
enough  about  that  theatre  and  its  founders 
to  guess  it  would  not  render  any  real  services 
to  drama.  However,  it  is  of  no  good  dis- 
cussing Ibsen  with  anybody  who  obviously 
knows  nothing  about  his  works,  yet  possesses 
a  strong  opinion  concerning  them,  all  the 
same." 

"  He's  a  mighty  cute  httle  dog.  My  wife 
has  gone  quite  crazy  over  him ;  she  talked 
about  him  half  the  night." 

"  Your  millions  don't  seem  to  enable  you 
to  buy  sleep." 

Mr.  Bluck  looked  a  little  vexed.  "You 
are  always  girding  at  my  millions,"  he  said  ; 
"  anyone  would  think  you  were  jealous. 
Money  is  just  the  greatest  proposition  in  the 
world.  Nothing  else  counts  much.  I  don't 
love  money  merely  for  the  things  it  does  buy, 
but  for  the  things  it  cmi  buy.  Yachts  and 
horses,  and  motor-cars  and  palaces,  and  Old 
Masters,  and  big  dinners,  and  fine  wines,  you 
get  tired  of,  just  as  you  do  of  new  toys.  I 
like  the  simple  life.  Look  at  me  here — in 
this  little  country  inn,  where  everything  is 
simple,  homely,  and  clean.  I  am  enjoy- 
ing myself  well  enough.  But  think  of  my 
power.  Did  you  ever  read  'Sartor  Eesartus,' 
Mr.  Hewson?" 

"Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of 
surprise. 

"You  hardly  thought  I  had  read  it. 
Well,  I  can't  say  I  have,  but  I  tried  to 
once,  and  I  just  remember  one  phrase  to 
the  effect  that  the  man  who  has  sixpence 
is  lord  to  the  extent  of  sixpence  over  all 
men.  Now,  I  reckon  I  have,  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  four  hundred  million  sixpences. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sovereignty  over  men 
in  them,  Mr.  Hewson,  and  that  is  what  I 
love — that  sense  of  sovereignty  over  men  to 
the  extent  of  four  hundred  million  sixpences, 
or  thereabouts,  all  made  by  myself,  a  man 
who  started  life  as  an  office-boy  to  an  attor- 
ney. Say,  you  are  a  lawyer,  yes,  a  barrister — 
I  know  you  split  up  the  profession — and 
I   understand   you  are  a  successful  junior 

,  in  the  United  States  of  ATnerica. 
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barrister.  How  much  does  a  successful 
junior  barrister  earn  in  this  country  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  suppose  he's  successful  when  he  gets 
beyond  fifteen  hundred  a  year  ;  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  often  gets  beyond  fi.ve  thousand,  and 
very  few  reach  that." 

"I  presume  you  started  with  a  private 
fortune  ?  " 

"  Just  enough  to  carry  me  to  the  Bar  and 
keep  me  alive  till  I  earned  enough  to  do 
without." 

"  I  guess  that  took  a  long  time,  as  you 
were  not  married  till  about  three  years  ago, 
and  you  look  now  about  forty-five." 

An  air  of  sadness  came  over  the  pleasant, 
rather  powerful  face  of  the  younger  man. 

"She  is  my  second  wife.  I  was  married 
before  that,"  he  said — "  fifteen  years  before, 
and  we  lived  through  hard  times  together. 
But  she ■ "  and  he  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"I  am  sorry,"  answered  the  old  man 
almost  kindly.  "  Hello,  what  is  the  little  dog 
doing  ?  " 

"  I  think  he's  after  a  mole.  Come  along 
quietly, and  perhaps  you'll  see  him  catch  one." 

They  walked  on  tiptoes  over  the  springy 
short  grass.  The  dog  was  digging  up  the 
earth  with  its  paws,  biting  at  clumps  of  grass 
and  throwing  them  over  its  head,  and  working 
hard  with  its  jaws  and  all  its  feet,  making 
quite  a  cloud  of  earth  behind  it.  Suddenly 
its  head  went  out  of  sight  and  then  was 
jerked  back,  shaken  violently,  and  the  men 
heard  a  few  squeaks.  Mr.  Hewson  ran  for- 
ward and  took  a  dead  mole  out  of  its  mouth. 

"  My  !  "  called  out  Mr.  Bluck.  "  I  never 
saw  anything  so  smart  in  all  my  life.  Let's 
look  at  the  little  beast."  He  took  hold  of 
the  mole  gingerly  and  gazed  at  the  curious 
animal.  "  I  never  saw  one  before  'cept  in  a 
museum.  I  guess  I'll  have  it  made  into  a 
purse  for  my  wife — if  you  don't  mind. 
Thanks  very  much." 

The  old  boy  trotted  towards  the  hotel, 
calling  out  "  Annabella  !  Annabella  !  "  and 
Mops  ran  beside  him,  sometimes  on  two, 
sometimes  on  four  legs,  barking  loudly  all 
the  time.  When  they  reached  the  hotel, 
which  was  only  about  fifty  yards  ofi",  an  old 
lady  put  her  head  out  of  a  first-floor  window — 
a  pleasant-looking  old  lady,  obviously  Anna- 
bella. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear,  look  here,  my  dear ! " 
shouted  Mr.  Bluck  joyously.  "  Look  at  what 
I've  got  I " 

"My,  have  you  got  it?"  called  out  the 
old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  excitement  and  joy. 
"  Oh,  you  old  darling  I  " 


"  Well,  no,  I  have  not  got  that,  but  look 
at  what  it—I  mean  what  the  little  dog  has 
caught.  It's  a  real  live  mole— at  least,  it's 
dead  now.  It  was  the  smartest  thing  you 
ever  saw—the  way  that  little  dog  caught  the 
mole.  It  just  bit  out  chunks  of  turf,  threw 
them  over  its  head,  and  dug  like  a  gang  of 
men  working  against  time  for  extra  pay. 
Gee  whiz  !  it  was  cunning,  and  the  beast  has 
just  a  lovely  bit  of  skin.  I'll  have  it  mounted 
with  a  gold  frame  and  turquoises  as  a  purse 
for  you  ! " 

The  old  lady's  face  had  a  look  of  pleasure 
and  disappointment  almost  at  the  same  time. 

"  But  you  will  get  it  for  me,  dear  ;  you  will 
keep  your  promise,"  she  said  quite  eagerly. 
And  her  husband  replied  that  he  would  right 
away,  and  he  walked  back  to  the  bench  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Hewson,  who  had  not 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  the  little 
scene. 

"Mr.  Hewson,"  said  Mr.  Bluck,  "I  will 
tell  you  quite  square  that  I  have  promised 
my  wife  to  give  her  that  Httle  dog  of  yours. 
She  talked  about  it  half  the  night,  and  made 
me  promise  at  about  four  o'clock  this 
morning." 

"  At  the  time,"  interrupted  the  barrister, 
"  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  four  hundred 
million  sixpences  could  not  buy  sleep  !  No, 
no,"  he  continued,  "  the  little  dog  is  not  for 
sale.  I  am  sorry  you  made  the  promise." 
He  took  out  his  fly-box  and  began  to  put 
into  it  some  eyed  flies  which  he  pulled  one 
by  one  from  his  cap. 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Hewson  ! "  said  the  old 
man.  "  The  dog  did  not  cost  twenty  dollars  ; 
I've  no  doubt  you  will  hate  parting  with  it. 
I  guess  you  will  have  to  get  another,  and 
buy  something  pretty  for  your  wife  as  well, 
so  there  ought  to  be  compensation  for  moral 
and  intellectual  damages.  I  will  give  you  a 
thousand  dollars,  so  that's  a  deal." 

"  Indeed,  it's  a  great  deal,"  answered  the 
younger  man,  laughing,  "  but  the  little  dog 
is  not  for  sale."  He  stroked  Mops  quite 
tenderly  on  the  head,  whilst  it  wagged  its 
tail  and  gazed  up  into  his  face  with  the  look 
of  love  and  worship  that  is  seldom  seen 
except  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog.  "Tell  me," 
he  continued,  "  Mr.  Bluck,  how  did  you  make 
your  pile  ? " 

"Well,"  answered  the  old  man,  with  a 
rather  vexed  air,  "  I'll  cut  it  short.  It  does 
not  matter  how  I  came  to  be  an  attorney 
myself  ;  that  was  very  easy  for  a  man  who  has 
never  turned  away  from  anything  he  has  set 
his  heart  on.  .  .  I  did  pretty  well  in  an 
ordinary  way  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  always  had 
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my  eyes  open.     One  day  there  came  alon^  a 
big  proposition  that  was  not  exactly  legal." 

'M  have  understood,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Hewson,  "  that  the  propositions  by  which 
American  millionaires  make  their  piles  are 
not  always  exactly  legal." 

The  old  man  chuckled  grimly.  "  That's 
smart !  It's  a  fair  hit,  but  you  know  quite 
well,  Mr.  Hewson,  that  I  did  not  mean  it 
was  illegal.  It  was  a  financial  scheme  in 
which  I  risked  all  I'd  got,  and  I  came  out  of 
it  two  million  dollars  to  the  good,  and  with 
a  big  reputation  as  a  financier.  After  that 
things  were  pretty  smooth.  With  a  big 
reputation  as  a  financier,  and  two  million 
dollars,  real  dollars,  and  an  inflexible  will  and 
brains,  a  man  can  easily  turn  dollars  into 
pounds  in  my  country,  and  then  the  pounds 
into  as  many  pounds  as  there  were  dollars  in 
them.  Money  breeds  money,  if  you  know 
how  to  handle  it." 

"  Money  also  breeds  misery — to  the  other 
people." 

"  That  may  be,  but  in  this  world  it's  every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindermost." 

"I  rather  think,"  replied  Mr.  Hewson, 
"  that  the  devil's  biggest  crop  is  among  the 
foremost."  He  took  out  his  watch  and 
looked  at  it.  "  My  wife  will  be  out  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  is  about  time,  for  the  rudd 
are  beginning  to  rise,  and  I  heard  a  pike 
feeding." 

"I  don't  take  much  stock  in  fishing  — 
catching  fish  and  putting  them  back,  because 
you  wouldn't  eat  them  and  can't  sell  them. 
Now,  about  that  little  dog  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  you  don't  quite  understand 
sport,  Mr.  Bluck.  You  must  remember  I  am 
not  a  fishmonger,  and,"  he  added,  with  strong 
emphasis,  "  I  am  not  a  dog  dealer,  either." 

"  I  quite  understand,"  said  Mr.  Bluck, 
putting  on  what  he  considered  a  smile.  "  I 
quite  understand  your  wanting  to  get  a  big 
price  for  a  dog  you're  fond  of.  Of  course, 
in  an  ordinary  deal,  I  should  not  have  been 
so  silly  as  to  tell  you  I  had  promised  my 
wife.  Now,  look  here,  I  hate  bargaining.  I 
am  going  to  raise  that  price  to  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  there's  an  end  to  it,"  and  putting 
liis  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  he  took 
out  his  pocket-book.  '*  I  will  give  you  a 
certified  draft  on  Morgan's,"  and  then  he 
produced  a  fountain-pen  from  his  waistcoat. 

"  Mr,  Bluck,"  rephed  Mr.  Hewson  sharply, 
"  I  have  had  enough  of  this.  You  may 
think  you  are  sovereign  over  me,  because 
of  your  four  hundi-ed  million  sixpences, 
'^nd  that,  by  means  of  them,  you  can  make 


me  obey  your  orders,  and  bend  my  will 
to  yours.  Perhaps  you  Americans  are  built 
like  that ;  we  English  are  not.  I  dare  say  a 
fortnight  of  your  income  means  more  money 
than  all  my  fortune,  and  four  or  five  days  of 
it  as  much  as  I  earn  in  a  year,  but  you  are 
not  rich  enough  to  buy  that  dog  from  me. 
You  are  trying  to  buy  me  as  well  as  the  dog  ; 
you  are  trying  to  buy  my  independence, 
trying  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  your 
dollars  over  me  ;  but  it's  no  go.  I'm  a 
mere  nobody,  but  I  am  a  man.  Please 
drop  the  subject.  If  you  refer  to  it  again,  I 
shall  absolutely  refuse  to  have  any  conversa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  you  or  your  wife." 

"  My  wife  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man  with  a 
very  ugly  laugh.  "  But  what  about  yours, 
your,  pretty  wife,  young  enough  to  be  your 
daughter  —  what  do  you  think  she  will 
say  when  she  hears  you  refused  a  thousand 
pounds  for  that  dog— a  dog  that  isn't  worth 
twenty-five  dollars  ?  " 

Mr.  Hewson  started.  "  You  w^on't  speak 
of  this  to  my  wife.     I  forbid  you  to." 

"  Why,  here  she  is,"  cried  the  old  man, 
"  and  Annabella  with  her." 

The  dog  ran,  wagging  its  tail,  towards  the 
two  ladies.  Mrs.  Hewson  was  a  young, 
stylish,  pretty  woman,  a  blonde  with  an  in- 
definable shade  of  selfishness  and  obstinacy  on 
her  face,  which  only  a  close  observer  would 
have  detected. 

"  You  must  not  say  a  word  to  my  wife 
about  it,"  said  Mr.  Hewson  eagerly.  "  It 
w^ould  be  a  cruel  thing  to  do,  and  might  cause 
much  unhappiness." 

The  old  man  laughed  and  walked  forward. 

"  It  would  be  mean  and  cowardly,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Hewson  fiercely. 

"  There  is  nothing  mean  or  cow^ardly  in  a 
business  proposition,"  answered  Mr.  Bluck. 

The  younger  man  snatched  up  his  gun  and 
ran  towards  Mrs.  Hewson,  caUing  out : 
"  Come  along,  my  dear,  come  along  ;  the  fish 
are  on  the  move !  I've  seen  a  big  pike 
feeding,  and  the  rudd  are  rising.  The  rods 
and  wraps  are  in  the  boat,  and  Long  John  is 
waiting.     Come  along  !  " 

"  Stop  !  "  called  out  Mr.  Bluck.  "  I  have 
something  important  to  say  to  you,  Mrs. 
Hewson." 

"  Come  along,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hewson, 
catching  hold  of  her  arm  ;  "  it's  only  his 
nonsense." 

"  It  is  not  nonsense  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Bluck. 
"  It  is  not  nonsense  ;  it  is  a  real  piece  of 
business." 

"  It's  only  a  joke,"  said  the  younger  man. 
"  Don't  waste  time.     Come  along,  dear." 
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Shaking  her  husband's  hand  off  Hghtlj, 
Mrs.  Hewson  turned  her  pretty  face  towards 
the  old  man.  "  You  must  tell  me  in  five 
words.  I  dare  not  keep  mj  husband  when  the 
fish  are  moving  ;  he's  dreadfully  impatient." 

"  It  is  just  this.    I  want  to  buy  your  dog." 

"  Buy  my  dog  !  "  She  broke  into  peals  of 
silvery  laughter.  "  Well,  that  is  a  joke  ! 
Of  course,  poor  little  Mops  is  not  for  sale. 
Come  along,  Mops  dear.  Why,  we  wouldn't 
sell  you  for  your  weight  in  gold  I  " 

"  I  am  offering  a  good  deal  mOre  than  his 
weight  in  gold,"  said  Mr.  Bluck  solemnly. 
"  The  dog  does  not  weigh  ten  pounds,  and 
gold  is  only  w^orth  a  bit  over  four  pounds 
an  ounce.  I  have  offered  your  husband  a 
thousand  pounds,  but  since  you're  keen  on 
the  dog,  and  in  order  to  end  up  the  matter 
quite  pleasantly,  I  wall  give  you  ten  thousand 
for  it — ten  thousand  pounds  hard  cash  !  " 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  by  Annabella. 
"  Jiminy  Crikey  !  "  she  said.  "  That's  a 
big  offer,  Paul.  I  didn't  mean  you  to  go  as 
far  as  that." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  he  answered. 
"  It's  not  as  much  as  my  stocks  rose  y ester- 
day." 

"  Oh,  Stephen  dear,"  said  the  young 
woman,  "ten  thousand  pounds,  and  you  said 
we  couldn't  afford  to  offer  more  than  five 
pounds  reward  when  the  poor  darling  got 
lost ;  you  can't  possibly  refuse  that." 

"  My  dear,"  he  answered,  "  we  are  well  off 
and  happy.  You  have  got  a  decent  little 
income  of  your  own,  and  I  am  heavily 
insured,  and  have  saved  some  thousands,  so 
if " 

"  But  you  don't  understand,  dear.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  !  It  is  more  than  you  have 
earned  altogether  since  we  have  been  married, 
and  you  have  worked  very  hard,  poor  dear." 

"  You  don't  see,"  answ^ered  her  husband. 
"It  isn't  only  a  question  of  the  dog — that 
man  is  nsing  his  money  to  coerce  us.  It 
isn't  the  dog  only  he  is  buying  ;  it  is  me  as 
well." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  she  replied,  laughing. 
"  Nobody  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
you,  except  me,  and  of  course  I  would,  dear, 
gladly,  and  heaps  more,  too  !  " 

"  You  don't  understand  the  point,  my 
love.  Because  he  has  his  millions,  he  is  say- 
ing to  US,  give  me  that  dog,  and  in  return 
for  it  I  will  give  you  the  tears  and  sufferings 
of  some  poor  hard-working  Americans,  that 
he  has  converted  into  dollars.  I  should  be 
selling  my  will  to  that  man,  my  independence, 
my  manhood  ! " 

"  There  you  are,  my  dear,  with  your  high^ 


souled  sentiments,  just  like  somebody  in  a 
melodrama.  What  do  we  care  about  these 
people  ?  "  she  continued  vScornfully.  "  We 
need  never  meet  them  again.  Look  at  the 
money ;  it  is  a  duty  to  accept  it.  Why, 
think  of  it,  my  dear — think  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  put  aw^ay  as  a  nest-egg  !  " 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  to  look  myself  in 
the  face  if  I  did  such  a  thing  ! "  cried 
Stephen  bitterly. 

"It  is  your  duty,  Stephen,"  she  said 
earnestly. 

He  shook  his  head  gravely  ;  a  rather  hard, 
obstinate  look  came  over  his  face. 

"  You  know  Mops  is  my  dog,  not  yours." 

The  man  started  as  if  he  had  been  hit. 

"  You  gave  it  to  me,  didn't  you,  dear  ? 
Have  I  got  what  you  call  a  legal  title  to  that 
dog  ?     Is  it  mine,  not  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do 
such  a  thing  !  Don't  shame  me  in  such  a 
way — I  should  never  feel  the  same  towards 
you  again." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  my  love  ;  you  think  so 
now.  It  w^ill  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  we  shall  have  the  money." 

"  I'll  telegraph  the  money  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  to  your  husband's  bank, 
Mrs.  Hewson.  I  suppose  you'll  trust  him  : 
it's  a  deal." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  withdraw  that,  dear  !  " 
said  the  younger  man.  "  Look  here,  think 
it  over ;  let's  talk  about  it.  Mr.  Bluck,  we 
will  tell  you  to-morrow." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  replied  the  American.  "  It's 
now  or  never.  We're  leaving  this  evening, 
aren't  we,  my  dear  ?  "  He  turned  to  his 
wife  and  stared  hard  at  her,  and  she  nodded 
reluctantly.  "  We're  driving  over  to  Kings- 
bridge  in  the  car,  and  we'll  have  to  pack 
right  away." 

Mr.  Hewson  was  gazing  eagerly  at  his 
wife,  and  saw  an  aspect  of  her  face  that  was 
new  and  painful  to  him.  He  made  a  last 
appeal. 

She  shook  her  head  and  replied  :  "  I  think 
it  is  my  duty,  and  I  will." 

All  this  time  the  innocent  subject  of  the 
discussion  was  busy  trying  to  dig  its  way  into 
a  rat-hole  by  the  water's  side. 

"  Mops  !  Mops  !  Mops  !  "  called  out  the 
young  woman. 

At  the  third  call  the  dog  raised  its  head, 
shook  off  the  earth  on  its  snout,  and  ran 
towards  the  party.  When  it  w^as  a  few  yards 
away,  the  Americans  and  Mrs.  Hewson  started, 
for  in  quick  succession  came  the  sound  of 
two  shots  fired  from  the  gun. 

Mops  lay  dead  on  the  grass. 


'  Bring  me  a  heavy  stone.'  " 
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The  barrister  threw  down  the  gan,  walked 
to  the  dog,  kissed  it  tenderly  on  the  head, 
and  then  called  ont  to  the  boatman  :  **  John, 
bring  me  a  heavy  stone."  He  took  the  reel 
out  of  his  pocket,  drew  off  some  yards  of 
line,  which  he  wrapped  round  and  round  the 
bloodstained  body,  then  tied  to  ifc  the  stone 
which  the  man  had  brought,  kissed  the  dog's 
head  again,  and  said  to  the  boatman  :  "  Kow 
out  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  and  drop 
it  in — and  we  shan't  go  fishing  this  evening." 

He  walked  towards  the  gi;oup.  The 
Americans  were  whispering  to  one  another  ; 
Mrs.  Hewson  was  crying  in  silence. 

''  You  see,"  said  the  barrister,  speaking 
slowly,  without  a  sign  of  anger  in  his  voice, 
but  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Your  dirty 
dollars  had  power  enough  to  cause  the  death 
of  a  little  dog,  and  to  bring  disunion,  for 
Heaven  knows  how  long,  to  people  who  loved 
one  another,  but  they  had  not  power  enough 
to  buy  that  dog  from  me." 

Then,  without  stopping  to  pick  up  his  gun, 
he  walked  straight  along  the  high-road  away 
from  the  hotel. 


His  wife,  still  crying,  ran  timidly  a  few 
yards  after  him,  calling  out :  "  Stephen  ! 
Stephen  !  " 

He  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  when  she 
reached  the  bench,  she  sat  down  in  an  attitude 
of  despair. 

The  two  Americans  moved  slowly  towards 
the  hotel,  talking  in  whispers.  Suddenly 
they  heard  a  rather  loud  splash. 

"  By  gum,  that  was  a  big  fish ! "  said 
Mr.  Bluck. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  answered  his  wife.  "  It 
was  the  boatman  throwing  the  poor  little 
dog  into  the  water,"  and  she  began  to 
cry. 

The  Dollar  King,  turning  round,  saw  the 
barrister  standing  by  the  side  of  the  w^ater 
gazing  at  the  widening  ripples  caused  by  the 
splash. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Bluck  shouted  :  "  That  is 
too  bad ! "  and,  picking  up  a  stone,  he 
threw  it  clumsily  at  a  gaunt,  mangy- 
looking  mongrel  that  was  licking  up  the 
blood  on  the  grass  where  the  little  dog 
was  shot. 
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Y\^ITH  flower  and  plane  enclosed  by  an  old  wall. 
^^       Stained  by  Time's  master=Iininer  hand  with  art 

No  mortal  craftsman  ever  may  impart, 
Is  spread  this  pleasaunce     Peace  perpetual 
Here  reigns  from  dim  years  immemorial, 

Its  restfulness  reviving  eye  and  heart. 

Across  the  swift  stream  swallows  wheel  and  dart, 
With  one  fair  tower  aspiring  over  all. 


Oh,  lawns  that  through  long  centuries  have  lain. 
Well  is  it  no  white  tennis»lines  profane 

Thy  verdure,  tended  with  much  loving  care. 
This  is  a  sanctuary  for  thought  divine, 
Only  less  sacred  than  yon  chapel-shrine, 

Where  clear  boy  voices  rise  in  praise  and  prayer. 
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'We  did  look  rather  a  hot  lot." 


Pym's    Sister 


By    JESSIE    POPE. 
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jiOWLBR  major  told  me  the  yarn  one 
^  day  when  he  was  feeling  extra  con- 
fidential, and  he  kept  rabbing  it  in 
^0  repeatedly  that  Pym's  sister  was  nothing 
^(^  him,  that  I  thonght  it  looked  suspicions, 
^boiigh,  of  course,  I  didn't  say  so,  for  he  was 
'I  bit  touchy  on  the  point,  and,  seeing  how 
things  turned  out,  I'm  not  surprised.  But  I 
'i'iticipate,  as  the  authors  say,  so  I'll  begin 
'^^'  the  beginning  and  tell  the  story  just  as 
^'^'  told  it  to  me. 

"  If,"  said  Fowler,  "  Pym  hadn't  been  so 
■md  of  machinery,  and  Pym's  sister  hadn't 
H3en  so  fond  of  showing  off,  it  would  never 
''^^^e  happened,  and  my  uncle's  motor-car 
'vould  have  been  as  good  now  as  it  was 
^'Hni,  which  it  isn't,  by  a  long  chalk,  and 
"e^^er  will  be.     Pym's  people  live  close  to 
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mine  at  home,  and  as  Pym  and  I  are  pals, 
it  doesn't  matter  ;  otherwise  it's  a  bit  of  a 
nuisance  at  school  to  have  a  chap  there  who 
knows  all  about  your  people,  if  you  don't 
like  him.  We'd  all  been  to  the  same  sea- 
side, a  ripping  little  place  on  the  east  coast — 
I  won't  say  its  name,  because  we're  anxious 
to  keep  it  select — and  we  were  suffering  from 
a  bad  attack  of  seaside  sickness,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  do  at  home,  before  we  went 
back  to  school,  except  think  how  deadly  dull 
it  was.  Pym's  sister  was  down  with  the 
same  complaint,  for  she'd  been  with  us 
at  the  sea ;  and  though  she's  getting 
rather  ancient,  being  nearly  eighteen,  she 
won't  do  her  hair  up,  and  keeps  her 
skirts  shortish.  She's  nothing  to  me,  but 
I  must  say  she's   exceptionally  smart   with 
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a  ball,  and  makes  no  bones  about  jumping 
a  hurdle. 

"  It  was  two  days  before  the  end  of  the  holi- 
days when  my  uncle  came  down  in  his  new 
car.  He  only  stopped  the  night,  and  w^ent 
back  by  train  to  town,  to  bring  over  his  old 
car,  which  he  hoped  to  sell  to  Pym's  father. 
Pym  came  over  after  -uncle  had  gone,  to 
look  at  the  new  car  in  our  coach-house, 
being,  as  I  said,  mad  on  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  and  his  sister  came  with  him.  It  was 
a  15-20  Rothsay,  the  most  popular  car  on 
the  road,  which  swarms  with  them,  and  the 
makers  can't  turn  them  out  fast  enough — at 
least,  so  Pym  says,  and  what  Pym  doesn't 
know  about  motor-cars  isn't  worth  knowing. 

"  *  Why,  it's  a  Rothsay  ! '  called  out  Pym. 
*  They'd  got  one  at  the  Mannerings'.  I've 
driven  theirs  often  ;  I  could  drive  this  with 
ease.' 

"  '  llow  ripping  ! '  cried  Pym's  sister,  her 
eyes  like  saucers — blue  ones.  '  Let's  go  for 
a  spin.' 

"• '  Thank  you,'  I  said.     '  My  uncle's  car.' 

"  '  Oh,  he  wouldn't  mind,'  she  said,  in  her 
cocksure  way.     '  Ask  your  people.' 

"  '  They're  all  out,'  I  repUed. 

" '  Well,  then,  wire  and  ask  him,''  she  said  ; 
'you  say  he's  a  decent  old  sort.  He  can 
but  refuse,  and  we  shall  be  no  worse  off 
than  we  are  now\  But  I  don't  believe  he 
would.  Bertie's  a  jolly  good  driver,  and  you 
can  tell  him  so.' 

"I  shook  my  head.  ^  So  he  may  be,'  I 
said,  '  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  ask.' 

"'Very  well,  then — don't,'  she  snapped, 
'and  lose  us  the  chance  of  a  splendid  bit 
of  fun  just  for  want  of  asking ! '  Pym 
didn't  speak,  but  he  looked  oceans,  and 
Pym's  sister's  chin  began  to  pucker,  and  she 
said— 

"  '  It's  just  like  you, Monty  Fowler — you've 
no  more  pluck  than  a  girl ! ' 

"  That  did  it,  and  I  wired.     We  said— 

"  '  Can  Pym  try  your  car  ?     Good  driver. 

'  Fow^LBR.' 

"We  waited  about  at  the  post-office  till 
the  answer  came,  and  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes  when  I  read — 

"  '  Certainly.  Tell  Mr.  Pym  the  steering 
is  loose.  '  Harold.' 

"  '  How  gorgeous  ! '  cried  Pym's  sister. 
'  I'll  go  and  get  mother's  motor  veil.' 

'"Wait  a  minute,'  I  said.  'I  believe  he 
thinks  it's  father  who's  wired,  and  it's  your 
father  who  wants  the  car.' 

" '  Oh;  rot! '  cried  Pym's  sister.     '  You're 


an  idioc,  isn't  he  ? ' — turning  angrily  to  Pym, 
who  stood  silent-— he  never  has  much  to  say. 

".'Well,'  she  continued,  'look  here, 
Monty  Fowler.  Your  uncle  doesn't  think 
anything  of  the  sort ;  and  if  he  does,  con- 
sidering father  can't  drive  for  nuts,  and 
Bertie  can,  naturally  your  uncle  would  prefer 
the  best  driver  to  take  the  car  out.  Besides, 
if  your  uncle  wants  to  sell  father  his  other 
car,  it  will  be  a  bad  start  off  for  him  to 
offend  the  family.  Anyhow,  I  tell  you  this 
— if  you  stop  us  going,  now^  we've  got  per- 
mission. I'll  never  speak  to  you  again  as 
long  as  I  live  ! ' 

"There  was  certainly  something  in  her 
arguments,  so  I  said  :  '  All  right.  Cut  off 
and*  get  the  veil,  and  don't  be  long.'  She 
wasn't,  though  she  came  back  in  a  complete 
rig-out  of  her  mother's  things  (who  was  out 
shopping),  and  had  tied  her  head  up  with 
some  blue  stuff  that  certainly  suited  her  eyes 
jolly  well. 

'"Bags  I  the  tonneau ! ""  said  Pym's  sister, 
while  old  Pym  was  trying  to  tighten  up  the 
steering,  and  seeing  how  much  petrol  we'd 
got. 

"'All  right,'  I  said.  'I'll  sit  in  front 
with  Pym,  as  you  seem  to  w^ant  to  swank  it 
at  the  back  all  by  yourself.' 

" '  You'll  sit  on  the  step,'  she  said  ,*  '  it 
looks  more  sporting.'  This  was  true,  so  I 
did.  We  made  quite  a  successful  start,  and 
there's  no  doubt  we  did  look  rather  a  hot 
lot,  for  Pym  and  I  wore  big  coats  and  caps 
and  goggles  to  hide  our  ages,  while  Pym's 
sister,  lolling  languidly  in  the  tonnecm,  looked 
so  haughty  you'd  have  thought  she  owned 
the  car  and  the  road,  too,  for  that  matter. 
Pym  certainly  was  a  fair  snip  at  the  wheel, 
but  he  didn't  go  fast  enough  to  please  his 
sister. 

"  '  Oh,  get  a  move  on  her ! '  she  kept  saying. 
'  I  want  to  feel  the  wdnd  blowing  my  eyelids 
off,  like  they  do  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  race.' 

"  But  Pym  kept  growling  to  her  to  shut  up, 
and  said  he  was  going  carefully,  as  be  hadn't 
got  a  license  on  him.  So  his  sister  made  the 
best  of  it,  and  when  the  road  was  clear,  I 
could  hear  her  singing  '  Oh  !  oh  !  iintonio  ! ' 
at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

"  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  the  roads  were 
ripping,  though  there  w^as  a  good  deal  of 
dust — still,  the  pedestrians  got  most  of  that, 
much  to  Pym's  sister's  delight — and  all  went 
well  till  we  stopped  at  Winter  ton,  a  jolly 
little  village  about  fifteen  miles  out,  for  tea. 
I  hadn't  thought  about  tea  when  we  started, 
and  I'd  only  got  a  matter  of  Hd.  in  my 
pocket,   while   P^m   had   only   got   8^.,   so 
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Pym's  sister  lent  us  l.s.  Ihd.  on  condition  we 
paid  lier  back  in  the  morning  before  we 
went  off  to  school — the  Winterton  pub 
being  one  of  those  jolly  sort  of  places  where 
you  can  eat  as  much  tea  as  you  like  for 
10^/.  a  time.  Pym  drove  triumphantly  into 
the  yard,  and  we  ordered  tea  like  dukes,  and 
fair  mugged   ourselves,  and   I   have   never 


*I'll  thank  them  to  leave  my  uncle's  car 
alone !  '  But  I  didn't,  and  we  got  into 
the  car  and  drove  off  without  making  any 
fuss,  on  account  of  Pym  not  having  a  license. 
But  Pym  swore  at  the  hotel  chaps  for  messing 
it  about ;  he  said  they  had  made  it  feel  all 
wrong,  somehow,  and  it  hadn't  got  any  'go' 
in  it.     However,  when  we  turned  into  the 


"  He  was  apparently  unhurt." 


I^nown  Pym's  sister  in  a  more  affable  temper, 
but  when  we  were  ready  to  start  again,  we 
^aw  through  the  window  that  the  car  had 
»>een  moved  by  the  hotel  people,  and  was 
standing  outside  in  the  road. 

The  silly  asses  have  wheeled  her  out  of 
the  yard  I '  cried  Pym,  very  annoyed. 
!! !  ^f^^'^9^is  idiots  ! '  said  Pym's  sister. 

It's  like  their  beastly  sauce  ! '  said  I. 


road  for  home,  and  had  got  up  a  bit  of  pace, 
an  angry  hooting  behind  made  Pym's  sister 
look  round. 

"  '  Here's  another  car  coming,  Bertie  ! '  she 
cried  in  delight.     '  Let's  take  it  on  ! ' 

" '  Is  it  a  big  one  ? '  said  Pym,  who  doesn't 
look  round  himself  much  when  he's  driving. 

" '  No,'  she  said,  '  about  the  same  as  ours. 
Now,  shove  her  along.'      Pym  did — in  fact, 
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the  jiiiiip  forward  nearly  sent  me  off  the 
step.  There  was  a  middle-aged  man  in  the 
other  car,  rather  fat,  with  a,  fierce  moustaclie, 
but,  try  as  he  would,  he  couldn't  get  up  to  us, 
and  Pym's  sister  was  openly  triumphant. 

" '  Don't  you  let  him  pass,  Bertie,  what- 
ever you  do  ! '  she  kept  shouting.  I  looked 
round  and  saw  that  the  chap  in  the  other 
car  was  waving  to  us. 

"  '  He  keeps  waving  his  arms,'  I  said.  '  I 
should  let  him  get  by  ;  he's  jolly  close.' 

"  '  Don't  you,  Bertie  ! '  cried  Pym's  sister. 
'  We  don't  want  to  eat  his  dust.  Oh,  he  is 
in  a  rage  ! '  she  chuckled,  in  a  tremendous 
state  of  excitement. 

" '  He'll  be  in  the  ditch  presently,'  said 
Pym. 

"  We'd  got  in  a  long  down-grade,  and  our 
Rothsay  simply  flew.  The  wind  rushed  by 
like  a  hurricane,  and  Pym's  sister  yelled 
out  she'd  got  the  proper  feeling  in  her  eye- 
lids at  last.  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  something 
come  hurtling  through  the  air  and  fall  on 
the  bank  beside  us.  It  was  a  foot-pump.  I 
looked  round. 

"  *  He's  throwing  things  at  us  ! '  I  cried, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Pym's  sister  bobbed 
down  in  the  tonneau  to  dodge  a  starting 
handle,  which  came  curveting  through  the 
air  after  us  like  a  boomerang,  and  then,  in 
his  efforts  to  hurl  a  sandwich-tin,  the  driver 
of  the  other  car  turned  the  wheel  too  sharp, 
his  car  gave  a  sickening  swerve,  crashed  into 
the  bank,  and  collapsed,  snorting,  into  the 
ditch.  Pym  pulled  up  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  we  got  down  and  cautiously 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and 
found  the  driver  picking  himself  out  of  the 
hedge  as  we  approached.  He  was  apparently 
unhurt,  though  a  bit  scratched,  and  when  he 
looked  and  saw  our  sympathetic  faces,  he 
turned  from  surveying  the  ruins  of  his  car, 
and  burst  out  laughing.  The  car  certainly 
did  look  a  bit  of  a  sketch,  and  anyhow, 
lunatic  or  not,  the  man's  laughter  was  so 
catching  that  we  all  began  to  laugh  too,  and 
the  more  we  laughed  the  more  he  laughed, 
till  I  really  thought  he  would  have  had  a  fit. 

"  *  How  are  you  going  to  get  it  home  ?  '  he 
gasped,  clutching  his  side,  while  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  face.     We  stiffened. 

"  'We?'  said  Pym.  *  It  doesn't  belong  to 
us  I ' 

"'Doesn't  it,  though?'  said  the  man. 
'  That's  better  still.  Who  is  tbe  fortunate 
owner  ? ' 

" '  You,  I  imagine,'  said  Pym's  sister 
coldly. 

"  *  Oh,  no,'  he  replied,  '  thafs  my  car  ! ' — 


pointing  to  the  one  we  had  just  left.  'You 
people  left  yours  in  the  yard  and  went 
off  with  mine  from  the  road  outside.  They 
are  both  15-20  Rothsays.  But  that's  no 
excuse  for  not  knowing  your  own  car.  I 
did  my  best  to  stop  you,  but  it  was  no  good, 
and  it  looks  a  bit  suspicious,  my  young 
friends.'  With  an  awful  feeling  at  the  pits 
of  our  stomachs,  we  examined  the  cars  and 
saw  he  was  right — we  had  taken  his  car  by 
mistake,  and  he'd  pursued  us  in  uncle's. 

"  '  It  looked  just  like  ours,'  said  I,  for  Pym 
and  his  sister  stood  speechless. 

" '  Yes,  it  does,'  said  the  man,  *  and  so  do 
a  hundred  others.  However,  it's  very  lucky 
for  you  I'm  not  hurt,  or  I  should  come  down 
upon  you  for  damages.  As  it  is,  I  think  you 
are  punished  enough,  and,  anyhow,  I  think 
you'll  know  your  own  car  in  future.'  So 
saying,  he  got  into  his  car  in  rather  a  hurry 
and  drove  off,  leaving  us  standing  there 
staring  at  the  wreck  in  the  ditch. 

"  '  Well,'  said  Pym,  '  this  takes  it ! ' 

"  I  didn't  speak — I  hadn't  anything  to  say 
— and  all  at  once  I  heard  a  gurgle  from  the 
bank,  and  there  sat  Pym's  sister,  with  all 
the  swank  knocked  out  of  her,  blubbing 
away  like  a  baby.  Pym  didn't  take  any 
notice  of  her,  but  I  felt  jolly  uncomfortable ; 
and  when  it  was  settled  that  Pym  should 
stay  by  the  car  while  I  went  back  to  Winter- 
ton  for  help,  I  asked  her  if  she'd  come  with 
me,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  sniffing,  she 
consented. 

"A  small  car  was  standing  outside  the  pub 
at  Winterton  when  we  got  there,  and  luckily 
I  glanced  in  at  the  doorway  and  just  pulled 
Pym's  sister  back  in  time,  for  there  stood 
my  uncle. 

" '  What's  the  matter  ? '  she  said,  as  I 
jerked  her  back. 

" '  Did  you  see  that  chap  in  there  lighting 
a  cigarette  ?  '  I  whispered. 

" '  Do  you  mean  the  good-looking  young 
man  with  curly  hair  ?  '  she  said . 

" '  Yes,'  I  replied,  knocked  all  of  a  heap  ; 
'  thafs  my  uncle ! ' 

"  A  sudden  light  came  into  her  big,  blue, 
saucer  eyes.  '  That  your  uncle  ! '  she  cried. 
'  Why,  I  thought  he  would  be  a  funny,  fat 
old  man  like  your  father  ! '  There  wasn't 
time  to  be  offended  then,  though  I  felt  so 
afterwards. 

"'That's  him,'  I  said.  'He's  mother's 
youngest  brother,  and  he's  only  twenty-four. 
What  the  dickens  are  we  to  do  ? '  She 
thought  a  minute,  her  eyes  getting  more 
sparkly  and  yet  much  darker  than  usual,  as 
they  alw^ays  do  when  she  is  excited. 
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" '  Look  here,'  she  said,  '  leave  this  to 
me,  Monty  ;  tliis  is  where  /  come  in.  Yon 
wait  ontside.  I  think  I  can  settle  it  all 
right,'  and  so  saying  she  walked  straight  in 
and  up  to  my  nncle,  and  I  waited  outside 
where  I  could  hear  every  word  and  yet  not 
be  seen. 

" '  Oh,  please,  are  you  a  motorist  ? '  she 
began  in  a  soft  little  voice,  quite  different  to 
the  one  in  which 
she'd  yelled  to 
Pym  to  '  shove 
her  along '  an 
hour  ago. 

"  *  Yes,  I  am,' 
said  my  uncle, 
in  liis  most  civil 
manner.  '  Can 
I  do  anything 
for  you  ? ' 

" '  AVell,  we've 
had  a  smash,' 
she  said,  'and  I 
thought,  per- 
haps, if  you 
weren't  in  a 
great  hurry,  you 
would  come  and 
help  us.' 

"'Certainly 
I  will,'  he  re- 
plied. 'Is  any- 
one hurt  ? ' 

"  '  No  one  but 
the  car,'  said 
Pym's  sister, 
'  and  the  un- 
fortunate part  is, 
it  isn't  our  car 
at  all.'  And 
then  she  Avent 
on  to  tell  him 
all  about  it,  and 
he  was  fright- 
fully sympa- 
thetic. '  We're 
awfully  afraid  of 
what  the  owner 
will    say,'  she 

said.  There  was  a  looking-glass  inside  the 
hall  of  the  inn,  and  by  getting  in  a  certain 
position  I  could  watch  Pym's  sister  in  it, 
and  to  see  the  way  she  kept  looking  up  at 
him  w^as  a  bit  comical  to  me,  as  I  knew 
what  she  was  after.  But  uncle  seemed  quite 
impressed,  and  w^hen  she  said  :  '  It's  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  to  have  liappened,  but  it's 
not  our  fault,  is  it  ?  '  he  replied  at  once  :  '  No, 
of  course  it  isn't ! '  with  great  enthusiasm. 


'Oh,  please,  are  you  a  motorist?' 


" '  But    I'm    afraid    the   owner   will    be 

furiously  angry,  all  the  same,'  she  said,  with 

her  saucer  eyes  turned  up  to  his. 

" '  He'll  be  a  great  brute  if  he  is,'  said  my 

uncle  fiercely. 

" '  Oh,  I'm  glad  you  think  he  won't  be 

very   angry,'   she   said  ;    '  and,   after  all,  I 

don't  believe  there's  much  more  harm  done 

than  the  wings  bent  and  the  lamps  knocked 

about  a  bit 
and  the  radia- 
tors smashed. 
Is  that  very 
bad?' 

"  'Oh,  no,' 
said  my  uncle 
cheerily  ;  '  any 
little  thing  like 
that  can  soon  be 
put  right.'  I 
caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  face  in  the 
glass  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  was  look- 
ing  down  at 
Pym's  sister  in 
a  very  gentle 
and  sympathetic 
way.  '  Don't 
you  distress 
yourself,'  he 
said.  '  If  you 
care  to  have  a 
lift  in  my  car,  I 
can  drive  you 
there  and  have 
a  look  at  the 
smash.' 

"'Oh,  thanJc 
you,'  she  replied, 
with  a  little 
break  in  her 
voice  ;  '  you 
have  comforted 
me  so  much. 
Shall  we  go 
now  ? ' 

"They  walked 
out  together  to 

the   car,  and  the  first  thing  uncle  did  was 

to  see  me. 

" '  Hullo,   Monty  ! '    he    sung    out,   very 

astonished.      '  Where     have     you     sprung 

from  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  you  see,'  said  Pym's  sister  quickly, 

'  it's  his  uncle's  car  that  is  smashed.' 

"  '  The  deuce  it  is  ! '  cried  uncle,  wheeling 

round  and  facing  her.   '/'m  his  uncle.    Have 

you  smashed  my  new  Rothsay  ? '  he  cried, 
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facing  me  this  time.  '  How  dare  you  take 
out  my  car  without  permission  ! ' 

"  '  But  we  got  your  permission,'  said  Pym's 
sister  plaintively.     '  We  wired  for  it.' 

"'My  brotber-in-law  wired,'  exclaimed 
uncle,  '  and  said  Mr.  Pym  wanted  the  car.' 

" '  No,  I  wired,  sir,'  I  said,  '  and  it  was 
young  Pym  who  drove  it.  He's  a  thunder- 
ing good  driver.' 

"  '  He  seems  to  be  ! '  exclaimed  my  uncle. 

"'But  you  forget,'  said  Pym's  sister,  in 
the  tone  of  a  martyred  angel.  '  We  didn't 
smash  the  car,  and  you  said  it  wasn't^  our 
fault,  and  could  soon  be  put  right,  and  you 
said  the  owner  would  be  a  brute  if  he  was 
angry  with  us.' 

"  Uncle  looked  at  her  thoughtfully,  and 
then,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  smiled. 

"  '  So  he  would,'  he  said.  '  Jump  in,  both 
of  you,  and  let's  go  and  look  at  it.' 


"  Pym's  sister  sat  in  front  this  time,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  take 
a  back  seat.     I  know  that  girl  can  twist  me 
round  her  linger— but  Pm  young,  more  or 
less— but  I  didn't  expect  she  could  twist  a 
big  grown-np  chap  like  my  uncle.      But  she 
managed  it.     I  admit  he  was  sad  when  he 
examined  his  Rothsay,but  quite  under  control, 
and  he  finally  towed  it  home.     Of  course,  he 
gave    Pym's   sister  a  lift,  but  Pym  and  I 
walked.     And    next   day  we  went  back  to 
school,  and  were  very  glad  to  get  there." 
Fowler  paused  here,  scowling. 
"  Is  that  all  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  that's  all,  except  that 
Pym's  sister  has  put  up  her  hair  for  good, 
and  she's  going  to  marry  my  uncle  next  year. 
She's  nothing  to  me,  of   course,   but,"  he 
added  savagely,  "  if  she  thinks  Pm  going  to 
call  her  '  aunt^,'  she's  jolly  well  mistaken  !  " 


THE    MILESTONE, 


A  ROMAN  legion  put  me  here, 
The  Saxon  found  me,  and  the  Dane; 
The  Norman,  too,  and  many  a  year 

Have  I  been  bleached  by  sun  and  rain. 

I  heard  the  clash  of  swords  and  spears, 
When  the  two  Roses  whet  the  brand ; 

1  saw  the  headlong  Cavaliers 

And  sturdy  Roundheads  waste  the  land. 

Millions  have  passed  me  by  in  quest; 

They  did  not  turn  their  heads  nor  speak, 
But  passed  me  by  and  would  not  rest; 

And  still  they  pass,  and  still  they  seek! 


WALLACE  BERTRAM  NICHOLS. 
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OF  tlie  many  pictures  inspired  by  the 
chief  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
a  period  which  had  a  luminous  dawn 
and  solemn  eve,  and  is  marked  with  broad 
light  and  shade,  being  manifestly  dramatic, 
a  selection  is  all  that  w-e  can  hope  to  touch 
upon  in  such  condensation  as  our  limited 
space  requires. 

The  first  Plantagenet  took  his  family  title 
from  the  Latin  Planta  Genista,  the  Broom 
plant,  a  sprig  of  which 
his  father,  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou,  was  wont 
to  wear  in  his  helmet. 
He  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  when,  at 
the  death  of  Stephen, 
he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

Of  Henry,  at  the 
time  of  his  ac- 
cession, we  have 
careful  portraiture  in 
contemporary  writers. 
He  was,  we  are  told, 
moderately  tall,  but 
so  inclined  to  stout- 
ness that,  as  his  vanity 
was  greater  than  his 
self  -  indulgence,  he 
lived  a  frugal  and  an 
active  life  for  the 
purpose  of  counter- 
acting this  tendency 
to  grossness.  Habit 
at  last  appears  to 
have  superseded  in- 
tention, and  he 
became  so  active,  so 
constantly  employed 
in  the  chase  or  other 
exercises,  that  his  courtiers  suffered  con- 
siderable inconvenience  therefrom,  as  he  even 
begrudged  the  time  given  to  meals.  He 
was  florid  of  complexion  and  of  somewhat 
arrogant  expression.  If  not  learned  himself, 
he  at  least  delighted  in  the  company  of  the 
learned,  and  was  endowed  with  so  marvellous 
a  memory  as  not  only  to  remember  all  he 
heard,  but  never  to  forget  a  person  whom  he 
had  once  seen.  Superficially  urbane,  affable, 
and,  on  occasion,  witty,  he  was  at  heart  in- 
sincere, and  the  King  of  France  is  credited 


1154-1189. 
An  engraving  from  the  effigy  on   the  king's  monument  at 
Fontevraud. 


with  having  told  his  ambassadors  that  their 
master  was  so  full  of  fraud  and  deceit,  so 
regardless  of  his  word  and  covenant,  that  it 
w^as  impossible  to  put  faith  in  him.  This 
opinion  was  doubtless  reported,  for  Henry  is 
said  to  have  justified  the  charge  by  the  maxim 
that  it  is  better  to  repent  of  words  than  of 
facts,  and  that  it  was  good  to  tell  a  lie  if 
by  so  doing  one  could  compass  one's  ends. 
He  was  ambitious  but  cautious,  therefore  a 
procrastinator.  '  He 
w^as  jealous  and 
bountiful  at  the  same 
time,  for  while  glory- 
ing in  the  parade 
of  his  courtiers,  he 
was  careful  to  point 
out  to  them  that 
such  glory  and  such 
parade  owed  their 
origin  to  him.  He 
was  vindictive,  and 
never  hesitated  to 
abase  those  whom  he 
had  previously  raised, 
pursuing  with  a  re- 
lentless animosity  any 
who  dared  to  disobey 
his  wnll  or  thwart  his 
desires.  On  such 
occasion  his  passion 
was  said  to  be  the 
raving  of  a  madman, 
or  the  fury  of  a  savage 
beast. 

We  are  told  that 
in  such  paroxysms  his 
eyes  would  become 
rpotted  witli  blood, 
his  face  convulsed, 
while  his  tongue 
would  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  and 
imprecation,  and  his  hands  inflict  vengeance 
on  all  within  their  reach.  It  is  on  record 
that  when  a  favourite  minister  of  his, 
Humet,  on  one  occasion  ventured  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  King  of  Scots,  Henry,  after 
tearing  off  Humet's  clothes  and  pouring  vials 
of  verbal  wrath  upon  his  head,  sat  down 
upon  the  floor  and  in  impotent  rage  gnawed 
the  straw  with  which  it  was  strewn.  Such 
w^as  the  monarch  who  was  called  to  undertake  a 
work  of  reorganisation  of  monumental  scope 
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And  yet  what  a  prospect  lay  before  him  ! 
He  had  inherited  Tburaiiie,  Aiijoii,  Maine, 
and  Normandy,  and  by  his  marriage  with 
that  lady  of  volatile  character,  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  the  divorced  wife  of  Lonis  YII. 
of  France,  he  received  the  seven  provinces 
of  Poitou,  S-iintonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord, 
Limousin,  Angoumois,  and  Guienne,  and 
although  nominally  he  did  homage  to 
France,  he  was  an  ahnost  more  powerful 
prince  in  that  kingdom  than  was  his  suzerain. 
,  Single-handed  he  might  have  attempted 
the  task  of.  government  to  which  he  was 
called  full  young,  but  without  the  help  of  his 


to-day.  For  eight  years  he  worked  with 
Becket  as  his  chancellor  and  henchman,  and 
lived  with  him  "  like  a  brother,"  the  two 
being,  as  Peter  of  Blois  said,  "  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind  in  everything."  Most  of  the 
wise  administration  that  earned  for  Henry 
the  title  of  "  Law-giver,"  and  restored  the 
country  to  order,  was  of  Becket's  advising. 

He  it  was  who  helped  Henry  to  establish 
law  and  peace  in  the  kingdom  by  forcing 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  to  giY^i  up  the 
northern  counties  of  which  he  had  possessed 
himself,  by  inducing  the  Welsh  chieftains 
to  swear  fealty,  by  destruction  of  the  newly 
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coadjutor  Becket,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
failed.  But  Becket  was  a  patriot,  a  most 
devout  lover  of  his  country.  An  education 
begun  at  Merton  Abbey,  and  continued  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  had  developed  to 
the  full  an  intellect  equal  in  quality  and  com- 
prehension, in  ambition  and  in  attainment. 

He  was  the  friend  and,  in  some  sort,  the 
master  of  the  king,  of  whom  he  was  greatly 
the  superior  in  intellect,  a  subversion  of 
position  that  mattered  very  little,  till  in  his 
assumption  of  holy  power  the  Churchman 
aspired  to  equal  temporal  rule. 

Had  the  status  of  these  two  men  been 
reversed,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  name  of 
Henry  Plantagenet  would  be  unknown  to  us 


built  castles  of  the  nobles,  with  which 
Stephen  had  permitted  the  land  to  be- 
come dotted — a  resumption  by  the  Crown, 
as  overlord,  of  the  royal  demesnes,  and 
by  confirming  the  privileges  and  charters 
granted  by  Henry's  Norman  predecessors. 

Of  the  first  period  of  a  reign  which 
separates  naturally  into  three  divisions, 
Thomas  Becket  stands  forth  as  ruler  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was  made  chancellor 
immediately  after  Henry  was  crow^ned  in 
December,  1154.  He  w^as  then  thirty-four 
years  of  a^e,  and  we  may  well  suppose  the 
young  Henry  to  have  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  his  fascinating  personality 
when  he  came  to  Stephen's  court. 
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KLEANOR    OF    AQUITAINP],     QUEEN    OF    HENRY     II. 

From  her  tomb  at  Fontevrmid. 

With  this  chancellor  of  his  own  choice 
Henry,  we  are  told,  gave  "  free  scope  to  the 
facetious,  frolicsome  humour  which  was  at 
tunes  natural  to  him."  Becket  was  an  expert 
horseman,  a  fine  hunter  and  hawker,  and 
devoted  to  every  manner  of  field  sports.  He 
was  the  constant  companion  of  the  kind's 
leisure.  He  played  chess,  and  probably 
Knew,  on  occasion,  how  to  lose  a  game.  He 
had  a  ready  wit,  a  fund  of  vivacity,  and 
tln-ew  hunself  into  the  secular  part  for 
which  the  king  cast  him,  without  counten- 
ancuig  the  monarch's  amorous  adventures, 
i^oetic  licence  alone  is  responsible  for  Tenny- 
son s  picturesque  coupling  of  the  story  of 
^'dir  Rosamond  with  that  of  the  chancellor's 
downfall.  His  pomp  and  magnificence  were 
without  precedent,  and  Henry,  who  gloried 
111  the  parade  of  his  people,  doubtless 
smiled  in  his  sleeve  at  a  height  of  ostenta- 
^^on  he  could  at  any  moment  abase.  His 
equipage  displayed  the  magnificence  of 
|i  prince.  His  sumptuous  table  was  open 
to  every  person  who  had  business  at 
eourt.  He  took  precedence  of  all  the  lay 
)ciroiis.  He  was  preceptor  of  the  young 
Pnnce,  warden  of  the  Tower,  custodian  of 


the  castle  of  Berkhampstead  and  of  the 
honour  of  Eye  ;  and  while  he  had  the  actual 
services  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights, 
there  were  many  more  who  spontaneously 
did  him  homage.  When,  in  1158,  he  went 
on  an  embassy  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  an  alliance  of  the  king's  eldest 
son  with  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  France, 
by  the  wife  who  succeeded  the  divorced 
Eleanor,  the  Norman  chronicler  recorded 
that,  as  he  passed,  the  natives  were  heard  to 
exclaim  :  "  What  manner  of  man  must  the 
King  of  England  be,  when  his  chancellor 
travels  in  such  state  ?  " 

In  spite  of  his  vanity  and  love  of 
display,  however,  Becket  did  worthy  work, 
for,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  fought 
valiantly  for  the  privileges  of  the  State 
against  the  extravagant  encroachments  on 
them  of   the  Church.      So    true  a   servant 


HENRY     II. 
From  an  early  manuscript  illmnination. 
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to  authority  was  he,  that  loyalty  may  be 
said  to  have  been  his  official  faith,  the 
master  quality  douiinatiug  all  his  actions, 
alternating  at  difiPerent  times,  according  as 
he  was  servant  of  the  Church,  of  the  State, 
and  again  of  the  Church.  If  he  was  not 
sincere,  he  was  a  very  consummate  actor,  for 
always  he  appeared  to  bring  his  immense 
influence  to  each  cause  in  the  simplicity  and 
good  faith  of  conviction. 

Whether  personal  ambition  was  at  the 
base  of  his  character  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  keenest  contention  down'  to  the  present 
day  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  loyalty  was  a  spring  in  the  deeps 


on  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  conducted  him 
into  the  castle  " — "A  spectacle,"  cries  Baronius, 
"  to  God,  angels,  and  men,  and  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before." 

It  was,  possibly,  by  the  counsel  of  Becket 
that  scutage,  the  money  payment  made  by 
knights  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  became  a 
regular  source  of  revenue.  Thus  Henry  was 
enabled  to  hire  mercenaries  for  the  conduct 
of  these  foreign  wars.  He  quarrelled  with  his 
brother  Geoffrey,  to  whom  their  father  had 
bequeathed  Anjou,  and,  wresting  it  from  him, 
pensioned  him  indifferently  for  the  remainder 
of  his  short  life.  He  contended  for  possession 
of  Toulouse,  then  in  the  occup.ition  of  Ray- 


"HKNUY     II.     AND    LOUIS    VII.     CONDUCTING    THK     POPE,     ALEXANDER    III.,     TO    THE    CASTLE    OF    TORCI,     llGO." 

Fro7n  an  old  engraving. 


of  his  nature,  and  that  this  quality  it  was 
which  washed  clean  the  pathway  he  trod  to 
martyrdom  and  canonisation. 

So  quiet  was  the  country  under  Becket's 
guidance  that  the  king  found  it  feasible 
to  absent  himself  from  his  English  dominions 
from  1158  to  1168,  and,  with  his  chancellor 
ever  by  his  side,  occupy  himself  in  quarrels 
abroad.  To  this  period  belonirs  our  picture 
showing  how,  the  anti-Pope  Victor  being  in 
the  Papal  chair,  and  Alexander  III.  in  exile, 
the  monarchs  of  England  and  France  met 
Pope  Alexander  at  the  castle  of  Torci^  on 
the  Loire.  "And  such  were  the  evidences 
of  respect  that  they  yielded  to  him,"  says 
Hume,  "  that,  dismounting,  they,  with  hands 


mond.  Count  of  St.  Gilles,  and  here  it  was  that 
Becket  distinguished  himself  with  a  mighty 
courage  which,  as  Lingard  comments,  would 
better  have  suited  a  military  adventurer  than 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  a  Christian  Churchman. 
Henry  was  also  at  chronic  enmity  with  Louis 
of  France,  with  short  periods  of  comparative 
amity. 

So  passed  the  early  periods  of  a  reign,  as 
we  have  divided  it,  until  they  bring  us  to  its 
middle  portion,  and  to  the  appointment  of 
Becket  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

In  1161  Archbishop  Theobald's  death  left 
the  see  vacant,  and  after  thirteen  months' 
enjoyment  of  its  revenues,  Henry  called  his 
chancellor  to  him — the  two  were  at  Falaise 


'-    ^   '  •aimmf--^ 
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—and  bade  him  prepare  to  go  to  England 
and  take  up  the  duties  of  primate.  Becket 
protested,  Henry  was  inflexible,  and  the  chan- 
cellor, against  his  own  judgment,  was  forced 
to  acquiesce.  He  immediately  placed  him- 
selt  ni  opposition  to  the  Crown.  The  soldier 
became  a  priest,  the  layman  was  changed  into 
an  archbishop,  the  boon  companion  into  a 
roe,  and  the  man  of  pleasure  into  an  ascetic. 
We  reclaimed  the  usurped  property  of  the 


Church  from  the  laity  and  even  from  the 
king  himself.  He  asserted  his  right  to  ex- 
communicate without  sanction  from  the 
throne,  claiming  these  just  dues  with  a  firm 
authority  which  places  his  acts  of  personal 
humility — the  washing  of  beggars'  feet,  the 
eating  of  coarse  food,  the  drinking  of  bitter 
water,  and  the  garmenting  in  sackcloth — in 
vivid  contrast. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  the  Christian 
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Church,  the  bishops,  men  of  education 
and  enlightenment,  had  stood  in  parent^il 
position  to  their  lesser  brethren,  and  upon 
them  devolved  the  duty  of  administering 
justice  to  a  body  which  became  gradually 
exempt  from  civil  law.  This  applied  to 
Western  civilisation  generally.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  these  Western  laws  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Charlemagne  were  not  exactly 
followed,  for  the  functions  of  civil  magistrates 
appear  to  have  been  exercised  by  nobles  and 
clerics  equally.  With  the  Conquest  came 
the  separation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  courts, 


The  first  actual  breach  between  Church  and 
State  occurred  over  the  case  >of  a  canon  of 
Bedford,  who,  arraigned  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  had  been 
mulcted  of  damages  for  a  crime  then  counted 
as  manslaughter.  Many'years  later  the  civil 
justiciary  referred  to  this  trial  as  one  of 
murder,  and  thereby  aroused  a  violent 
altercation.  Report^  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  w^as  taken  to  the  king,  Henry  II., 
who  ordered  the  canon  to  be  retried  on 
this  new  count.  He  was  so  retried  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  was  again  and  more 
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and  thus  the  throne  and  the  barons  came 
into  opposition  to  the  bishops  and  the 
Church  ;  and  since  the  clerical  judges  were 
men  of  greater  experience  and  education  than 
were  the  royal  and  baronial  justiciaries,  it 
came  to  be  understood  by  litigants  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  get  justice  in  the  eccle- 
siastic than  in  the  civil  courts,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  many  cases  of  equity  were 
referred  to  Churchmen  rather  than  to  laymen. 
This  in  itself  might  have  been  a  small  matter, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  fees,  fines,  and 
forfeitures  which  such  proceedings  entailed 
found  their  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Church  instead  of  into  those  of  the  State. 


severely  punished,  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to 
please  Henry,  who  demanded  that  in  future 
such  offence's  should  be  tried  by  a  lay  tribunal. 
To  this  fiat  Becket,  scarcely  more  than  a 
year  in  his  office  of  primate,  and  the  bench 
of  bishops  objected ;  and  here  lies  the 
crux,  not  only  of  Becket's  downfall,  but  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  The  king 
demanded  that  the  Churchmen  should 
observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm. 
The  archbishop  replied  they  would  so  do 
"saving  their  order."  The  king's  demand 
was  wily  and  ambiguous,  the  prelate's  reply 
was  definite  and  impolitic.  On  the  next 
day  Becket  was  deprived   of  his  castle   of 
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Berkhampstead,  and  called  upon  to  surrender 
the  liononr  or  manor  of  Eye. 

Immediately  after  this  Becket,  perhaps 
under  compulsion  and  fear  of  the  downfall 
of  himself  and  all  the  bishops,  subscribed 
to  the  terms  of  the  edict  known  as  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  His  assent 
to  it  had  been  so  tardy,  and  his  re- 
scinding of  his  assent  from  it  followed  so 
quick,  that  his  ruin,  since  his  last  act  closed 
the  door  of  royal  forgiveness,  became  the 
chief  object  of  his  vindictive  sovereign.  He 
was  summoned  to  a  council  at  Northampton, 


reconciled  to  Henry  until  1170.  Within  the 
limits  of  these  years  came  an  expedition 
against  Wales ;  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
were  turned  into  law  as  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon,  and  England  took  her  part  in 
that  strife  which  convulsed  the  Christian 
world,  when  Orlando  and  Octavian,  as 
Alexander  III.  and  Victor  lY.,  struggled 
for  the  Papal  crown.  Henry  took  possession 
of  Brittany,  which  he  bestowed  upon  his 
third  living  son,  Geoffrey,  whom  he  married 
to  Constance,  daughter  of  Brittany's  Count. 
He  betrothed  his  second  living  son,  Richard, 


HKXIIY    II.    ENTERTAINING   HIS    SON   AFTER   THE    PRINCE's   CORONATION    IN    1170."        BY    W.    HAMILTON. 


refused  the  kiss  of  peace,  accused  of  con- 
tempt of  the  royal  authority,  called  upon  to 
refund  large  sums  of  money  and  show  his 
accounts  as  chancellor,  and  ordered  in  this 
capacity  to  pay  no  less  a  sum  than  forty-four 
thousand  marks.  He  pleaded  in  this  latter 
case  that  he  had  been  released  by  con- 
secration from  secular  claims,  and  after 
inost  unseemly  wrangles,  and,  as  it  is  stated, 
on  reading  the  verse  from  the  Bible  which 
he  construed  into  an  admonition  from 
Heaven  :  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  one 
^'^^J'^flce  ye  to  another,''  he  fled  to  Gravelines. 
With  Becket,  during  the  next  six  years, 
^^le  history  of  England  has  nothing  to  do. 
ne  fled  the  country  in  1164,  and  he  was  not 


to  the  daughter  of  the  French  King,  Louis,  to 
whose  other  daughter,  Margaret,  his  second 
and  eldest  surviving  son,  Henry,  had  long 
been  contracted  in  marriage  ;  and  to  secure 
the  succession  of  this  son  he,  in  the  June  of 
1170,  caused  him  to  be  crowned  at  West- 
minster. This  was  the  year  of  Henry's 
reconciliation  to  Becket,  who  for  the  past 
six  years  had  been  a  sojourner  in  France, 
finding  an  asylum  first  in  the  abbey  of 
Poligny  and  later  at  Sens.  With  the  fall 
of  Becket  had  come  the  exile  of  no  less 
than  four  hundred  of  his  connections, 
whom  Louis,  for  jealous  reasons,  had  helped 
to  support,  as  also,  for  political  ones,  had 
the  Pope. 
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It  was  the  action  of  these  two  potentates 
which  brought  about  the  reconcihation. 
The  Pope  announced  that,  unless  it  took 
place,  he  would  lay  the  whole  of  Henry's 
Continental  possessions  under  an  interdict, 
whilst  Louis,  who  had  invaded  Normandy, 
as  an  act  of  retaliation  for  the  slight  he  held 
his  daughter,  Margaret,  Prince  Henry's  wife, 
to  have  received  in  not  having  been  crowned 
with  her  husband,  made  it  a  condition  of 
his  evacuation  of  that  country. 

The  meeting  between  Henry  and  Becket 
took  place  at  Montmirail,  and  in  the  presence 
of   Louis,   and,   if    contemporary    accounts 


of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
coronation  of  the  young  Prince  Henry, 
protesting  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings. 
This  precipitate  act  on  his  part  was  one 
of  temper,  for  although  the  Pope  had  issned 
letters  of  excommunication  against  the 
bishops  who  had  officiated  at  the  coronation, 
before  the  meeting  of  Henry  and  Becket 
at  Montmirail,  Becket  had  determined  to  sup- 
press them  ;  but  on  learning  that  he  was  to 
be  searched  for  the  documents  on  landing, 
he  despatched  them  before  he  was  subjected 
to  such  indignity.     News  of  their  delivery 


'bp:foi{e  the   murder   of   becket,    1170.' 


HY     SIR    JOHN     GILliERT,     R.A. 


are  to  be  trusted,  was  complete  except 
for  the  kiss  of  peace,  Henry  exclaiming  : 
"As  to  the  men  who  have  betrayed  both 
you  and  me,  I  will  make  them  such  return 
as  the  deserts  of  traitors  require.  In  short, 
my  lord  archbishop,  let  us  renew  our 
ancient  affection  for  each  other."  Henry 
promised  to  pay  Beckefc's  debts,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  London, 
and  to  restore  the  confiscated  archiepiscopal 
lands,  but  it  was  only  under  the  fear  of 
another  interdict  that  he  carried  out  any 
part  of  his  engagements. 

Becket's  first  act,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, w^as  to  excommunicate  the  Archbishop 


being  carried  to  the  king,  in  combination 
with  those  of  the  prelate's  enthusiastic 
welcome  at  Canterbury,  threw  him  into  an 
ungovernable  rage.  "  Of  the  cowards  who 
eat  my  bread  is  there  not  one  who  will  free 
me  from  this  turbulent  priest  ?  "  were  the 
words  which  fired  Reginald  Fitzurse,  William. 
Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Richard  Brito 
to  their  dastardly  act. 

Reginald  Fitzurse  made  himself  the  spokes- 
man of  the  four  on  the  fatal  29th  of 
December,  1170,  when  they  unceremoniously 
entered  Becket's  presence,  ordering  him,  as 
though  commissioned  by  their  monarch,  to 
absolve  the  excommunicated  prelates  and  thus 
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again  make  valid  the  nullified  coronation. 
Becket  is  reported  to  have  replied  with 
warmth  that  he  would  absolve  them  only 
if  thej  agreed  to  take  the  accustomed 
oath    of    submission    to    the    fiat    of    the 


M  to  what  guides  our  sympathy,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Numbers  of  great  men 
have  been  done  to  death  no  less  violently 
than  Becket,  yet  his  assassination  stands 
forth  from   amongst    similar    scenes    as  a 
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Church.  "  How  dare  you,"  he  turned 
upon  them  in  wrath,  "  threaten  me  in  my 
own  house  ?  "  Fitziirse  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "We  shall  do  more  than  threaten,"  and 
that  same  evening  these  words  were  fulfilled. 


tragedy  so  appalling  as  immediately  to  con- 
vert him  into  a  saint. 

Pigment  and  canvas  have  not  failed  to 
show  us  these  events,  nor  has  the  imagi- 
nation of    the    actor ;    and    the    story   of 
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lOS 


Becket's  murder  is  too  well  known,  and  has 
been  too  recently  the  subject  of  a  great 
actor's  representation,  to  need  retelling  here. 
"  To  God,  to  St.  Mary,  to  the  holy  patrons 
of  this  church,  and  to  St.  Denis,  I  commend 
my  soul  and  the  Church's  cause  ! "  were  his 
last  words ;    and    the    troublous    years    of 


too  long  for  retelling  here,  and  having  seen 
for  the  moment,  more  or  less,  settled  the 
affairs  of  a  country  which  have  never  been 
settled,  either  then  or  since,  we  return  to 
the  more  intimate  affairs  of  the  king. 
In  1172,  at  a  council  held  at  Avranches, 
Henry  had  taken  an  oath  that  he  had  in  no 


"queen     ELEANOR    AND     FAIR    ROSAMOND."        BY     SIR    EDWARD    BURNE-JONES. 
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Henry's  reign  which  followed,  the  revolt  of 
his  sons,  his  broken  spirit — for  a  nerve- 
unstrung  man  did  penance  at  the  victim's 
shrine— were,  maybe,  but  the  penalties  of 
'^}  crime  of  which,  although  he  declared  his 
innocence,  none  can  hold  him  guiltless. 

The  third  division  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
hegins  with  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy  by  the  Irish  chieftains,  a  story 


way  been  instrumental  in  Becket's  death. 
The  Pope's  legates  had  accepted  the  king's 
oath,  and  he  was  by  this  means  once  more 
on  good  terms  with  the  Pope. 

In  this  same  year  came  the  revolt  of 
Henry's  sons— Henry,  seventeen,  Eichard, 
fourteen,  and  Geoffrey,  thirteen.  The  King 
of  France  was  probably  behind  this  act  of 
concerted    insubordination,    in    which    one 
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prince  demanded  the  rule  of  England  or 
Normandy,  the  other  of  Aquitaine,  and 
the  third  of  Brittanj,  for  it  was  to  France 
that  the  rebellious  boys  fled.  Although  it 
was  a  court  to  which  one  would  think 
Eleanor  had  no  wish  to  return,  thither  it  was 
that  their  mother  followed. .  So  prompt  was 
Henry  in  retaliation,  however,  that  although 
in  league  against  him  there  were  now  Philip, 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  he  successfully  secured  the  person 
of  his  fleeing  wife,  who,  wibh  the  exception 
of  one  short  interval  of  *a  few  weeks,  was 


made  his  act  of  humiliation,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  following  September  a  general  peace 
was  secured,  which  lasted  nine  years. 

During  this  time  Henry  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  England's  legislation,  assisting  often 
in  person  at  what  was  known  as  the  King's 
Court,  distributed  later  into  King's  Bench, 
Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas,  regulating 
the  rules  of  trial  by  combat,  solidifying  the 
position  of  itinerant  judges,  and  organising 
a  national  militia.  Probably  the  peace  of 
these  years  was  chiefly  insured  by  the 
absence  from  the  kingdom  of  the  princes. 
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kept  a  prisoner  in  England  until  his  death. 
He  defeated  the  allies  in  Normandy,  and, 
returning  to  England,  sought,  by  prayer  and 
an  act  of  extraordinary  humiliation,  the  in- 
tercession of  the  martyr,  w-hora  the  previous 
year  had  seen  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of 
saints. 

At  Becket's  tomb  Henry  received  the  disci- 
pline of  the  scourge  on  his  naked  shoulders, 
spent  the  night  in  prayer  in  the  crypt  of 
the  cathedral,  and  then  w^ent  forward  to 
join  his  army  and  successfully  repel  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Scots.  This  success  in  England 
daunted  the  French  and  Flanders  allies.  It 
wa§  the  10th  of  July,  1174,  when  Henry 


first  of  Henry,  then  of  Eichard  and  of 
Geoffrey,  who  passed  much  time  on  the 
Continent  in  the  capacity  of  private  adven- 
turers, doing  deeds  of  valour  and  of  cruelty, 
to  accounts  of  which  their  father  listened 
with  pride.  Then,  in  1188,  there  was  fresh 
rebellion  on  their  part,  the  grounds  of  which 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but 
first  Henry  and  then  Geoffrey  revolted,  and 
til  ere  were  plots  against  their  father's  life. 
The  Pope  by  deputy  excommunicated  the 
leaders  of  the  uprising,  which  the  sudden 
death  of  Prince  Henry  alone  terminated. 
Geoffrey  was  pardoned  by  his  father,  but 
now  it  was  Richard  who  was  in  rebellion. 


"LOUIS     VII.     OF     FRANCE     BEFORE     THE     SHRINE     OF     BECKET     IN     CANTERBURY     CATHEDRAL." 

BY    MARIA    COSWAY. 


Philip  Augustus,  who  had  succeeded  to 
t^he  throne  of  his  father,  Louis  YIL,  two 
years  after  that  king  had  sought  at  Canter- 
hurj  the  intercession  of  St.  Thomas  for  his 
^n's  restoration  to  health,  was  pressing 
fienry  for  the  return  of  his  sister,  Alice, 
and  her  dowry  to  France.  Henry  had 
some  years  before  {circa  1168)  sought  her  as 


Richard's  wife,  and  Richard,  though  by  no 
means  enamoured  of  the  Lady  Alice,  wanted 
at  least  her  dowry,  and  for  this  reason  we 
jfind  him  and  Philip  Augustus  in  aUiance. 
Richard,  however,  obeyed  his  father's 
peremptory  orders  to  return  to  the  kingdom, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  intermittent  war  which 
followed,  fought  on  his  father's  side.     Then 
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once  more  we  find  liim  in  alliance  witli 
Philip,  on  discovering  that  it  was  Henry's 
intention  to  name  his  favourite  son,  John, 
as  his  successor.  In  the  war  whicli  ensued 
Henry  was  disastrously  beaten.  He  was 
forced  to  derogatory  terras  of  peace,  his 
mind  was  distracted  by  misfortune,  his 
bodily  strengtii  was  impaired,  and  it  is  said 
that,  on  discovering  that  John  was  also  to 
be  reckoned  among  his  enemies,  he  sank  first 
into  a  deep 
melancholy, 
which,  chang- 
ing in  to  a 
violent  parox- 
ysm of  rage, 
was  followed 
by  fever.  He 
died  at  Chinon, 
6th  July,  1189, 
and  was  buried 
at  Fontevraud. 
Round  the 
love-affairs  of 
Henry  II.  a 
filament  of 
romance  is  so 
closely  wound 
that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace 
even  the  shape 
of  the  st'ory 
of  the  Fair 
Rosamond. 
Romancers 
have  imagined 
that  there 
were  two  sons, 
Geoffrey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York, 
and  William 
Long sword, 
Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, born  to 
Henry  by  this 
daughter  of  Sir 
WaiterClifford, 
and  at  about  the  time  of  Henry's  accession. 
They  tell  us  that  Henry  became  enamoured 
of  Rosamond  Clifford  in  his  youth,  that  the 
romance  continued  for  many  years,  and 
that  long  before  his  death  and  quarrels  with 
his  w;ife,  Rosamond  retreated  into  the  little 
nunnery  of  Godestow,  there  to  lead  a  re- 
ligious and  penitent  life.  If,  however, 
Rosamond  was  but  a  girl  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  in  1177,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  she  could  have  been  the  mother  of 
Geoffrey  and  Longsword.     The  mother  of 
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Geoffrey  was  an  Englishwoman  named 
Ykenay  or  Hickney  ;  William  Longsvvord's 
mother  is  unknown.  Tennyson  associates 
Becket  with  the  story,  but  without  any 
recorded  authority  of  fact.  It  is  by 
the  art  of  painters  and  romance  writers 
alone  that  we  are  able  to  construct 
a  bower  for  the  picturesque  maiden,  and 
see  the  cloaked  king  coming  to  it  by 
secret  paths,  finding   his  way  by  means  of 

the  clue  of 
silk  when 
gateways 
were  incon- 
venient. 

It  is  by  their 
help,  too,  that 
we  see  Queen 
Eleanor  come 
to  look  curi- 
ously round  at 
the  nest  built 
and  lined  for 
other  than  her- 
self— that  place 
in  which  was 
no  h  u  m  a  n 
noise,  only  the 
nightingales 
maldng  vocal 
all  the  woods, 
and  from  near 
at  hand  the 
sound  of  doves 
hidden  in  the 
overhanging 
eaves.  They 
alone  it  is 
who  show  us 
the  real  Rosa- 
mond  as  she 
listens  to  the 
footfall  of 
Eleanor,  and, 
mistaking  it 
for  that  of  the 
king,  comes 
joyously  forward  and  stands,  with  drooped 
eyelids,  colour  flushing  the  pallor  of  her 
lovely  face,  having  heard  it  as  she  was  at 
needlework,  making,  maybe,  a  child's  shift, 
and  having  mistaken  it  for  that  of  her  royal 
lover. 

It  is  painters  and  poets  rather  than 
historians  who  have  power  to  bring  the  scene 
before  us,  and  show  her  shuddering  at  the 
feet  of  a  woman  whose  hurt  vanity  rather 
than  injured  heart  nerved  her  to  the  cruel 
revenge  of  the  traditional  story. 
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GAS-JET  flared  over 
dirty  window-panes 
and  a  mean  portal. 
I  made  out  half- 
obliterated  letters 
upon  the  glass  of 
the  window  — 
"Restaur  ant," 
and  above  the 
door,  "  Rendezvous 
des  Assassins." 
I  became  suddenly  conscious  that  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  noon,  and  that  it  was 
now  past  midnight.  Indeed,  as  I  stood 
there,  Big  Ben,  very  far  away,  smote  one 
great  stroke.  I  became  conscious  also  that 
I  was  footsore  and  very  weary,  that  the  chill 
of  the  thin  fog  had  bitten  into  me. 

"  Food,  even  though  vile  and  devoured  in 
the  company  of  assassins,  is  still  food,"  said 
I.  "  And,  besides,  there  are  no  assassins  in 
the  world  now — only  pickpockets."  Yet  on 
this  very  night  I  had  called  a  man  an 
assassin  in  his  ow^n  house  in  Berkeley  Square. 
I  remembered  and  laughed,  but  not  for 
mirth. 

I  went  down  the  three  steps,  across  a  tiny 
front  area  and  into  the.  Rendezvous  des 
Assassins — into  a  long  and  low  and  narrow 
room  like  a  corridor,  with  a  row  of  little 
tables  at  each  side,  and,  behind  them,  leather- 
cushioned  benches  against  the  walls. 

Gas  burnt  sullenly  upon  brackets  here  and 
there,  and  the  air  of  the  place  smelt  of  its 
poisonous  fumes,  and  of  fish  frying,  and  of 
bad  butter,  and  of  stale  tobacco-smoke  and, 
luckily,  of  coffee. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  into  this 
filthy  hole  of  Soho  a  gentleman  in  evening 
dress  had  never  before  come.  I  know  that 
niy  advent  roused  in  all  who  were  there  an 
interest  not  unakin  to  horror.  The  two 
earlier  arrivals  who  sat  together  behind  one 
of  the  little  tables  against  the  wall  looked  up 
from  their  food  with  shocked,  staring  eyes  ; 
a  gaunt  cat  with  a  broken  tail  stood  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  to  regard  me  ;  the 
tallest  waiter  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  world, 
or  ever  shall  see,  limped  towards  me  down 


the  long  room— for  one  of  his  legs  was  taller 
than  the  other  leg — with  the  expression  upon 
a  lean  and  horse-like  face  of  one  who  refuses 
to  believe  what  his  eyes  tell  him  ;  an  incre- 
dulity based,  it  may  be,  upon  bitter  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  for  one  of  his  eyes  mis- 
adventure, or  the  fortunes  of  war  or  domestic 
infelicity,  had  soundly  blacked.  Behind  the 
waiter  there  appeared  for  an  instant,  with 
the  sudden  unexpectedness  of  a  mechanical 
toy,  a  red  face  in  the  farther  doorway — a  face 
surrounded  by  a  wdld  circle  of  hair  like  the 
bygone  comic  Irishman  of  a  pantomime.  It 
appeared,  stared,  and  vanished  with  the 
sound  of  a  low  and  musical  moan. 

I  laid  off  my  hat  and  coat  and  sat  down 
behind  one  of  the  unclean  tables — by  chance 
it  was  almost  opposite  to  the  other  two 
gentlemen  who  were  supping  there.  The 
halt  and  damaged  waiter  flirted  a  hand- 
written carte  before  me,  and  I  ordered,  I 
think,  an  omelette,  a  bottle  of  claret,  and 
something — I  do  not  remember  what — to 
follow.  Afterwards  I  leant  back  against 
the  wall  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue,  for  I  was 
racked  bodily  by  chill  and  exhaustion,  men- 
tally by  the  anguish  and  rage  which  had 
driven  me  upon  my  futile  quest  to  Berkeley 
Square. 

Across  the  narrow,  murky  room  the  two 
other  belated  guests  eyed  me  furtively,  and 
whispered,  heads  togetlier,  and  eyed  me  still. 
There  came  from  the  kitchen  clattering 
sounds  and  the  melodious  moans  of  the 
pantomime  Irishman.  A  stran^^e  conviction 
began  to  take  hold  upon  me  that  all  things 
in  that  place,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
were  a  little  mad.  The  note  of  mean  gro- 
tesqueness  was  forced  beyond  the  bounds  of 
nature.  Unreality  enwrapped  all  the  filthy 
enclosure  like  an  hypnotic  mist.  A  fork 
came  to  pieces  in  my  hand — bone  and  steel 
parting  company  almost  at  a  touch  :  real 
forks  do  not  so  misbehave.  Over  my  head 
the  sullen  gas-flame  leapt  at  regular  intervals 
six  inches  into  the  air,  said  "  Ee  ee  !  "  in  a 
passionate  scream,  and  relaxed  once  more. 
The  two  gentlemen  at  the  opposite  table 
were  unbelievable,  the  one  too  prodigious  a 
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globe  of  gross  flesh,  the  other  too  incredibly 
far  gone  in  senile  decay ;  the  saturnine 
waiter  was  too  tall,  too  green  of  countenance, 
his  very  gait  an  improbability,  for  when  he 
limped  he  did  not  bend  to  one  side,  as  other 
lame  men  do ;  his  body  rose  and  sank  uncan- 
nily in  a  vertical  line.  I  think  I  began  to 
be  a  very  little  afraid. 

The  gaunt  cat  with  the  broken  tail 
approaclied  me,  walking  along  the  leather 
bench  against  the  wall.  It  sniffed  at  the 
recent  and  imperfectly  razed^  sites  of  food — 
stretched  a  thin  neck  to  peer  upon  my  table. 
I  ventured  to  stroke  its  knobby  back, 
whereat  the  beast  turned  upon  me  an 
expression  of  such  astonishment  and  outrage 
that  I  drew  hastily  away. 

The  waiter  limped  up  the  long  passage, 
his  black  eye  fixed  and  unwinking,  his  body, 
prodigious  and  erect,  rising  and  falling  like 
a  piston  in  a  marine  engine.  He  set  an 
uncovered  dish  before  the  stout  gentleman 
—a  platter  of  small  pan-fish  fried  in  the  form 
of  a  hoop,  their  tails  caught  in  their  mouths. 

*'  Ho,  ho  ! "  cried  the  stout  gentleman 
suddenly.  "Fish!  Dead  fish!  Ho,  ho! 
Hoops  !     They  died  a-rolling  !  " 

The  waiter  bent  gravely  to  regard  the 
prodigy.  He  rose  again,  and  one  corner 
of  the  thin  pale  mouth  opened  a  hair's 
breadth.  Through  it  he  emitted  a  sound 
like  a  distant  sheep,  but  the  rest  of  the 
horse-like  face  was  still. 

"  Yessir  !  "  I  heard  the  waiter  say.  "Quite 
so,  sir  !  Died  a-rolling,  as  you  say,  sir  !  " 
and  I  found  myself  occupied  with  a  mild 
wonder  as  to  why  there  was  an  English 
waiter  in  a  mean  French  restaurant  in  Soho. 

The  stout  gentleman  caught  my  eye, 
turned  purplish,  and  bent  over  his  food  with 
a  sudden  wolfish  ferocity  dreadful  to  see,  but 
his  senile  companion  began  all  at  once  to 
beat  upon  the  table  with  his  spoon. 

"  Tripe  I ''  he  exclaimed  querulously.  "  I 
ordered  tripe  !  Hang  it,  where's  my  tripe  ? 
I  want  tripe  '  a  la  mody  de  Caen  '  "  (but  he 
pronounced  it  "  Cayenne  ").  The  body  of 
the  tall  waiter  rose  and  fell  majestically  on 
its  way  towards  the  kitchen,  and  the  stout 
gentleman  said — 

"  S-sh,  Willyum  !  Mind  your  manners  ! 
Remember  that  there  are  ladies  in  the  room." 
The  dotard  looked  eagerly  across  the  restau- 
rant, and  his  beady  eyes  examined  me  with 
care.     Afterwards  he  coughed  and  said — 

"  That  is  not  a  lady,  Henry.  That  is 
what  I  should  call  a  very  fine  figure  of  a 
man."  I  rose  from  my  place,  but  the  stout 
gentleman  waved  his  arms  at  me.     He  was 


black  in  the  face,  and  his  eyes  protruded  like 
two  glistening  glass  balls,  for  he  was  choking 
upon  a  fish  bone.  When  he  could  speak,  he 
said,  breathing  hard — 

"  I  referred  to  the  cat." 

"I  want  my  tripe!"  whistled  the  incredibly 
ancient  one, beating  upon  his  table.  "  Hang  it, 
I  want  my  tripe  !  " 

And  at  that  I  sat  down  again,  for  I  per- 
ceived that  the  remark  had  not  been  directed 
at  me. 

My  omelette  came,  and  I  ate  it  with  an 
appetite,  though  it  reeked  of  bad  butter. 
I  drank  my  not  too  atrocious  wine,  and  after- 
wards sipped  a  Httle  coffee.  The  two  across 
the  room  spoke  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
time  to  time  absently  I  observed  that  their 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  myself.  But  I  paid  them 
small  heed,  for  my  anguish  and  despair  were 
returned  upon  me,  and  my  thoughts  had 
turned  to  another  quarter  of  London — to 
Berkeley  Square  and  to  that  austere  image 
of  official  respectability  who  had  refused 
mercy  to  a  badgered  and  panic-stricken  lad. 
Eh,  poor  young  Denny  !  So  he  must  come 
to  smash  before  his  brilliant  race  was  fairly 
begun—all  for  an  hour  of  madness  in  the 
face  of  threatened  danger.  Why  couldn't 
the  boy  have  come  to  me  ? 

I  thought  of  my  words  to  Seddon,  and 
flushed  over  them,  and  was  glad  of  them. 
Assassin  !  It  was  the  right  name  for  him. 
Heavens,  shall  there  be  no  such  thing  as 
mercy  in  men's  breasts  ? 

I  thought  of  my  three  hours  of  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  London  since  that 
fruitless  call,  and  I  found  that  I  recalled 
them  only  faintly,  like  a  pale  and  half- 
forgotten  dream.  I  found  that  I  did  not 
know— so  may  pain  blind  and  maze  us — 
where  I  had  been,  how  I  had  happened  into 
this  unknown  depth  of  Soho.  One  thing 
only  stood  out  before  my  eyes — a  face  in  the 
leaily  fog  under  a  gas-lamp.  It  w^as  a  young 
woman  who  had  stood  still,  as  if  she  were 
waiting  for  someone,  and  as  I  would  have 
passed  her  by,  I  was  halted  so  abruptly  that 
it  might  have  been  by  a  physical  force.  I 
do  not  think  she  spoke  to  me,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  I  did  not  speak  to  her — 
only  halted  there  before  her  in  the  grey 
darkness  for  a  long  still  moment,  and  then 
passed  on. 

I  could  not  explain  to  myself  what  nature 
of  spell  that  girl's  pale  face  had  wrought 
upon  me.  It  was  a  spell  strange  to  me, 
unprecedented  in  my  experience.  I  cannot 
explain  it  now.  I  can  say  only  that  even  if 
my  adventure   had   ended   there,  if  I   had 
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gone  peaceably  home  to  my  bed  and  seen 
her  no  more,  that  still  and  hopeless  and 
grief-wrung  face  would  have  haunted  me, 
through  night  and  day,  to  the  end  of  my 
life's  span  in  the  comfortable  grave,  as  it 
must  do  now — as  it  must  do  now.  Heaven 
help  me  ! 

So  I  sat  over  my  coffee  in  that  foul  room 
and  thought  of  poor  young  Dennis  Blakely, 
who  was  on  the  morrow  to  be  given  up  to 
justice ;  of  Seddon  in  Berkeley  Square  ;  of  my 
grief  and  distress  and  vicarious  shame  ;  and 
of  the  face  of  a  woman  seen  in  the  fog. 
Across  from  me  the  other  two  guests  of  the 
Rendezvous  des  Assassins  bent  forward  over 
their  little  table,  their  heads  together, 
whispering.  The  gas  -  flame  above  them 
struck  down  upon  the  bald  pate  of  Willyum, 
and  made  a  round,  bright,  gleaming  spot 
there,  as  large  as  a  half-crown.  I  found 
that  my  gaze  had  a  way  of  fixing  upon  that 
bright  spot,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  look 
away — required  effort,  made  me  blink  in 
an  odd  discomfort.  I  remember  stirring 
irritably  in  my  seat.  I  remember  growling 
a  little  under  my  breath— making  a  final 
strong  effort,  and  in  the  end  giving  it  up. 
1  remember  that  my  eyes  fell  back  upon 
that  shining  surface  with  a  vast  relief,  fixed 
themselves  in  a  hard  stare,  and  so  remained. 
I  remember  that  the  spot  of  light  seemed  to 
me  to  grow  slowly  in  size,  became  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  larger  still,  filled  all  my 
field  of  vision — blinded  me,  but  without 
pain. 

And  then  I  think  a  little  space  of  time 
must  have  ensued,  but  it  was  a  measureless 
space  to  me,  a  still  blank. 

But  after  the  blank  ?  Enchantment,  per- 
haps. It  is  as  good  a  name  as  any.  I  am 
no  metaphysician.  I  have  few  words —only 
a  vast  wonder,  and  memories.  Eh,  but  I 
have  memories  ! 

Let  me  go  on  with  my  tale,  and  you  shall 
do  your  own  explaining,  for  I  cannot  help 
you — nor,  alas  !  myself. 

I  came  from  out  that  measureless  blank 
of  the  senses,  and  I  was  once  more  in  the 
open  air,  with  my  back  to  the  Eendezvous 
des  Assassins,  so  in  some  fashion  I  must 
have  paid  my  bill  and  taken  my  leave,  but  I 
had  no  memory  of  it. 

;I  found  that  my  arms  were  close  within 
other  arms,  whose  owners  walked  at  either 
side  of  me.  I  looked,  and  the  preposterously 
stout  gentleman  strode  at  my  left,  the  senile 
dotard,  trotting  like  a  little  child,  was  at  my 
right.  And  so  in  the  thin  and  chilly  fog  we 
descended  that  mean  street,  and  I  felt  no 


surprise  at  my  companions,  no  curiosity  over 
my  destination.  It  was  a  little  as  if  out  of 
that  palpable  fog  had  been  distilled  another, 
impalpable,  enwrapping  my  mind  and  soul, 
shrouding  me  from  the  world  about.  For 
clearer  exposition  I  search  the  range  of 
bodily  sensations  known  to  me,  and  1  find 
that  it  was  like  an  early  stage  of  intoxica- 
tion— where  time  does  not  exist,  distance  is 
swept  away,  and  the  future  is  a  vague  matter, 
un troubling  to  the  soul. 

We  talked,  I  know,  as  we  walked  down 
that  dingy  street  in  the  darkness.  I  remem- 
ber the  very  sound  of  the  stout  man's 
explosive  utterances,  his  strange  spasmodic 
laughter  and  sudden  recovery,  as  though 
ashamed.  I  remember  Willyum's  whistKng, 
piping  treble — a  voice  like  the  crackling  of 
dry  paper.  I  even  remember  that  we  talked 
of  Charles  Seddon.  And  why  ?  For  it 
appears  that  during  my  reverie  in  the  Ren- 
dezvous des  Assassins  I  had,  unwittingly, 
spoken  the  man's  name  aloud— with  curses. 
In  the  foggy  street  we  cursed  him,  all  three, 
I  for  reasons  of  my  own,  my  companions  for 
that  he  was  on  the  morrow  to  introduce  in 
the  House  his  great  bill — the  bill,  Willyum 
had  it,  which  would  starve  ten  thousand  men. 
I  did  not  think  it  would  starve  ten  thousand 
men,  nor  ten  men,  nor  any  at  all,  but  I  said 
nothing  of  that,  and  we  went  on. 

Once,  I  remember,  we  passed  a  strange 
thing — a  sphntered  brougham  lying  upon  its 
side,  and  near  it  two  dead  and  mangled 
horses.  Round  these  objects  a  little  circle 
of  silent  curious  gazers,  and  in  the  midst 
two  constables  on  guard.  I  would  have 
pressed  forward  to  ask  questions,  but  my 
companions  drew  me  away.  A  word  sticks 
in  my  mind,  and  so  someone  in  that  place 
must  have  spoken  it — "  bomb." 

Are  bombs  thrown  in  Soho,  then  ?  Is 
London  become  Petersburg  ? 

We  halted  in  a  silent  street  before  a  house 
with  blank  eyes — were  within  and  climbing 
stairs.  I  remember  that  the  air  smelt  of 
long  confinement  and  of  dry  decay.  We 
came  before  a  door,  and  a  woman  rose  from  a 
chair,  where  she  seems  to  have  been  sleeping, 
to  meet  us.  I  gave  a  cry.  I  remember  the 
sound  of  it,  hoarse  and  loud,  for  the  face  of 
that  woman  in  black  was  the  Face  in  the 
Fog  ! 

We  stared  each  into  the  other's  eyes,  and  I 
know  that  my  knees  were  shaking.  But  I 
think  that  for  the  second  time  that  night 
neither  of  us  spoke — only  I  stood  trembling, 
and  great  pulses  beat  within  me. 

Close  upon  that  I  was  in  a  wide  room,  and 
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Charles  Seddon,  a  member  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  sat  before  me  in  an  arm-chair. 
A  fire,  waning  towards  its  death,  threw  up- 
ward upon  him  a  red  glow,  and  I  saw  that 
he  had  been  bruised — blood  on  one  cheek- 
bone, his  clothes  dishevelled  and  dusty. 

At  the  sound  of  the  closing  door  the  man 
turned  his  head.  I  saw  his  eyes  light  up  : 
he  cried  my  name  in  a  tone  of  joyful  relief, 
and  would  have  sprung  from  the  chair,  but 
he  could  not.  Then  I  saw  that  he  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  cords. 

Still  he  cried  upon  me  again :  "  You, 
Marsden  !  Thank  Heaven  !  YouVe  come  to 
get  me  out  of  this — free  from  these  bomb- 
throwing  ruffians  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I. 

The  man  who  w^ould  ruin  Denny  Blakely 
stared  up  at  me  in  amazement,  but,  as  I 
watched,  I  saw  amazement  turn  to  horror, 
and  at  last  to  something  like  a  great  sorrow. 

'^  So  you're  one  of  them,  then  ?  " 

" Aye,"  said  I,  "I'm  one  of  them.  And 
so  young  Denny  is  to  go  free  of  you, 
after  all?" 

He  nodded  at  that,  and  said  "  Ah  !  "  as  if 
he  understood.     But  presently — 

"  It's  pitiful  low  for  a  Marsden  to  fall.  I 
wish  I  hadn't  had  to  know  it  of  you.  I 
should  have  died  happier." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  I,  "  if  all  assassins  grow 
squeamish  towards  their  ends  ?  Spare  your 
sorrow  about  the  Marsdens  ;  you  may  need 
it  for  yourself."  In  spite  of  myself  my  voice 
rose  at  him. 

"  Heavens,"  cried  I,  "  can  you  sit  there 
and  pull  a  long  face  over  the  depths  I've 
dropped  to — you  who  were  going  to  push 
that  boy  into  utter  and  complete  ruin  ?  You 
had  little  enough  pity  upon  him.  Don't 
waste  it  on  me  !  " 

"  Eh,  that  poor  lad  !  "  said  Charles  Seddon, 
and  stared  down  into  the  red  fire.  "No 
pity  upon  him  ?  My  heart  bled  for  him. 
It  bleeds  for  him  still." 

A^^ith  a  swift  movement  he  turned  his  face 
up  towards  me,  and  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
shining. 

"  You  came  to  my  house  some  hours  ago 
to  teach  me  my  duty.  You  used  hard  words, 
|>ut  I  bore  them  because  you  were  angry  and 
because  you  were  pleading  for  a  friend.  You 
l^liose  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  my  earlier 
We  I  had  been  under  deep  obligation  to  your 
tamily  and  to  Dennis  Blakely's.  You  said, 
l^iid  spoke  the  truth,  that  your  father  had 
^^uniched  me  upon  my  political  career — given 
[•^G  to  England.  For  what,"  cried  Charles 
'^Gddou,   "did   that    great    and   good   man 


*  give  me  to  England,'  as  you  phrase  it  ? 
Was  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  just  dealing 
or  for  unjust,  to  speak  and  live  the  truth,  or 
to  palter  with  dishonesty  ?  What  course 
would  your  father  have  taken  with  a  thieving 
secretary  ?  You  know  well  what  course  he 
would  have  taken.  That  boy,  who  was  closer 
to  my  thoughts  and  acts  than  any  other  living 
soul,  was  a  thief — a  common  thief.  I  took 
him  into  my  house,  I  gave  him  my  confidence 
and  my  trust.  I  made  him  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  this  Empire,  and  he  stole  from 
me  !     Can  you  deny  it  ?  " 

"  The  boy  was  mad,"  said  I.  "  He  didn't 
know  what  he  was  doing.  He'd  been 
badgered,  hounded,  threatened.  He'd  got 
into  a  foolish  mess  with  some  rascals,  and 
they  blackmailed  him.  He  had  to  have 
money  to  save  his  family  from  the  disgrace  of 
a  showing-up.  He  was  insane  from  worry. 
After  all,  he's  only  a  boy.  For  pity's  sake, 
is  there  no  such  thing  as  mercy  in  this  world  ? 
It  was  the  boy's  first  wrong  step.  There'd 
never  have  been  another." 

"  Do  you  imagine,"  asked  Charles  Seddon 
gently,  "  that  you  can  offer  any  argument  for 
poor  Denny  Blakely  I  have  not  already  put 
to  myself  ?  Do  you  think  my  decision  cost 
me  nothing  ?  Do  you  not  realise  that  it  was 
the  bitterest  trial  of  all  my  life  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  And  do  you  think  that  if  this  dishonesty 
had  been  the  first,  I  could  have  contemplated 
turning  away  his  father's  son  ?  It  did  not 
occur  to  you  that  I  might  know  more  of  the 
affair  than  you,  did  it  ?  AV^ell,  I  do  know 
more,  and  I  tell  you  that  boy,  whom  we  both 
love  for  something  sweet  and  appealing  in 
him,  I  tell  you  he  is  bad  through  and  through 
— tainted,  base  metal.  I  say  what  I  know. 
I  have  suffered  from  him  again  and  again. 
Again  and  again  I  have  trusted  him  and 
been  betrayed.  This  time  is  the  last.  I 
cannot  condone  dishonesty  any  longer.  The 
lad  must  go." 

I  stared  down  upon  Charles  Seddon's 
square  and  earnest  face  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing grotesque  and  dreadful,  and  my  brain 
was  whirling. 

"  I  won't  believe  it !  "  said  I  in  a  shaking 
whisper.  "  Denny  Blakely  ?  It's  not  true. 
It's  not  true." 

There  were  sorrow  and  pity  in  Seddon's 
eyes. 

"  I  think  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
speak  only  the  truth,  and  with  great  care." 

"But,"  cried  I,  pleading  with  him,  "you 
might  be  mistaken — misled — even  you. 
That  boy  !     I  tell  you  it's  incredible  !  " 
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"  I  loved  him,  too,"  said  the  Cabinet 
Minister,  "  but  I  know  what  he  is."  At  that 
I  turned  awaj  with  my  hands  over  my  face, 
and  there  was  a  little  space  of  silence 
between  us. 

At  its  end  I  perceived  that  there  was  before 
me  a  choice  to  make — a  decision.  I  turned 
back  towards  the  man  in  the  chair.    Said  I — 

"  If  I  cut  those  cords  and  set  you  free,  I 
am  signing  Denny  Blakely's  death-warrant — 
the  ^eath-warrant  of  his  career.  If  I  leave 
you  here  to  be  dealt  with  by  these  scoundrels, 
the  lad  I  have  loved  as  if  he  were  my  younger 
brother  will  be  free — no  mark  upon  him,  no 
damning  cloud  over  his  name.  It  appears  I 
must  choose  between  Denny  Blakely  and 
you." 

"  Yes,  Richard,"  said  the  Cabinet  Minister, 
"  you  must  choose  between  us  now."  jind 
once  more  I  turned  away  and  hid  my  face. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  question  of  choice. 
There  was  but  one  thing  possible — a  bitter 
thing. 

"  I  have  no  knife,"  said  I,  sighing.  "  How 
shall  I  cut  the  cords  ?  " 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  far  shadows  of  that 
room,  and  the  woman  in  black  came  forward 
into  the  firelight.  I  cried  oufc,  for  she 
startled  me,  but  ifc  was  in  a  whisper. 

"  There  is  a  knife  in  the  drawer  of  the 
table  here,"  said  she.  She  went  where  the 
table  was  and  came  back  with  the  thing  in 
her  hind — a  penknife,  but  sufficient  for  the 
task. 

For  the  third  time  I  looked  into  the 
beautiful  face  that  had  come  to  me  first  in 
darkness  and  a  fog.  The  hopeless,  still 
anguish  of  ifc  wrung  my  hearb,  and  I  could 
have  wept. 

"  You  have  heard  ? "  said  I,  and  she 
answered — 

"  Everything." 

"  And  still  you'd  help  us  ?  You'd  help 
this  gentleman  to  escape  ?  They  might  kill 
you  for  it." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  die,"  said  she. 
"  Cufc  the  cords  quickly  before  they  come." 

The  thousand  hesitations,  questions, 
protests,  that  were  upon  my  tongue  I  stifled. 
It  was  no  time  for  words.  I  looked  once 
more  into  her  face  and  took  the  knife  from 
her. 

Near  the  inside  of  the  closed  door  we 
three  stood  together  to  deliberate. 

"  When  I  open,"  said  I  to  Charles  Seddon, 
"  you  will  manage  one  of  the  two,  I  the 
other.  Then  you  must  run  for  it.  Don't 
wait  for  me,  don't  try  to  help  me.  Never 
look  back.     Get  to  the  street  and  away  !  " 


"  I  am  not  a  man,"  said  the  Cabinet 
Minister.  "  I  am  a  necessary  part  of  this 
Empire.  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me.  Heaven 
send  us  both  safe  through  !  "  And  he  wrung 
my  hand. 

I  turned  to  the  woman  in  black,  who 
stood  silent  beside  us. 

"  You  must  lie  or  kneel  down  upon  the 
floor  yonder,  as  if  you  had  been  thrown 
there  helpless.  I  think  your  life  would  be 
in  danger  if  those  two  knew  you  had  helped 
us.     They  might  kill  you." 

She  smiled  across  at  me — a  little  white 
smile —which  said  more  plainly  than  words  : 
"  If  only  they  would  !  " 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  caught 
her  by  the'  arms,  holding  her  gently,  and 
forced  her  to  a  crouching  posture  against 
the  near-by  wall.  She  uttered  a  cry,  but  of 
surprise,  not  pain,  and  I  heard  a  sound 
outside  of  shuffling  feet.  I  sprang  to  the 
door,  wrenched  it  open,  calling — 

"  Come  !  Quickly  !  "  And  the  two  men 
rushed  into  the  room. 

The  ancient  Willyum  was  first,  and  I 
grasped  him  about  the  lean  body  and  threw 
him  behind  me  upon  the  floor.  He  w^as 
incrediby  light  in  my  arms.  I  turned  from 
that  to  see  Seddon  and  the  stout  man 
struggling  together  in  the  doorway.  Watch- 
ing my  chance,  I  caught  that  preposterous 
globe  of  obese  flesh  from  behind,  and  tore 
him  loose.  I  remember  shouting  to  Charles 
Seddon — 

**  Go,  go  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  go  !  "  I 
remember  his  fleeing  figure  as  it  disappeared 
down  the  stair,  and  then  I  remember  no 
more,  for  at  that  instant  a  blow  crashed 
upon  my  head  from  somewhere  behind  me. 
I  saw  dancing  flames  in  the  air,  and  was 
swallowed  up  in  darkness. 

I  came  to  myself  with  a  sense  of  keen 
sharp  pain,  and  found  that  I  lay  upon  the 
floor  of  a  room  strange  to  me.  My  head 
was  raised  a  little  upon  something  soft,  so 
that  I  could  look  about.  It  was  not  dark 
there,  for  a  single  gas  -  jet  burned  naked 
against  a  smoky  wall.  I  seemed  to  have 
been  wakened  by  a  calling  voice,  very  thin 
and  faint,  and  far  away  through  the  gloom. 
It  seemed  to  say — 

"  Speak  to  me  !  Oh,  speak  to  me  !  Speak 
to  me  ! "  I  looked  up,  and  it  was  the 
w^oman  in  black  who  bent  above  me.  Her 
cool  hands  held  my  aching  brow  ;  my  head 
lay  upon  her  knees  as  she  crouched  on  the 
dusty  floor. 

Staring  up  at  her  in  the  dim  light,  I 
asked — 
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"  Was  it  you  who  called  ?  " 

She  drew  a  great  shivering  breath,  and  for 
an  instant  her  eyes  closed. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  speak  again. 
I  thought  you  were — dead." 

"  And  you  cared  ?  "  She  covered  my 
eyes,  but  I  reached  up  and  took  her  hands 
in  mine — pulled  them  gently  away. 

"  Why  did  you  care  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said.  And  then 
for  a  while  I  lay  still,  looking  up  at  her. 
We  were  beside  the  wall,  and  she  leant  back 
a  little  and  rested  her  head  against  it.  She 
was  more  lovely  than  any  poor  fumbling 
words  of  mine  can  give  any  littlest  hint  of. 
She  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.    I  asked  her — 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  " 

"  Does  it  matter  ? "  said  the  woman  in 
black.     And  I  said — 

"  No." 

"  I  think,"  said  I  in  my  weak  whisper — 
"  I  think  you  are  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
brave  and  good  .  .  .  From  the  very  first, 
from  that  first  moment  in  the  fog  (do  you 
remember  ?)  you  laid  a  spell  upon  me  .  .  . 
enchantment  .  .  .  something  strange  and 
new  ...  I  should  have  gone  to  my  grave 
remembering.  And  now  you  have  saved 
Charles  Seddon's  life — I  dare  say  mine  as 
well." 

"  Why  are  you  here  with  me  ?  " 

She  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
but  at  this  took  them  down  again. 

"  I  stayed  to  watch.  They  think  you  are 
— dead.  They've  locked  the  door  upon  us, 
and  gone  down  to— arrange — in  the  cellar." 

A  strong  shiver  WTung  her  body. 

"  Some  w'ay  to " 

"  To  dispose  of  w4iat's  left  of  me,"  said  I. 
"  I  see.  But  you  ?  Did  they  suspect  you — 
yonder — in  the  other  room  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No.  They  think  you  overpowered  me. 
They  heard  me  cry  out."  She  began  to 
wring  her  hands. 

"  What  shall  we  do  to  save  you  ?  Oh, 
what  shall  w^e  do  ?  " 

I  got  with  some  care  to  my  feet  and  stood 
swaying.  Flashes  of  pain  stabbed  my  head 
through  and  through  —  blinded  me  ;  but 
^^fter  a  moment  they  passed,  and  only  a  dull 
ache  remained. 

*'  Fm  fit  for  a  good  deal  yet,"  said  I. 
"What  will  these  two  do  if  they  find  me 
alive  ? "  And  once  more  she  was  wrung 
^vith  a  shudder. 

"  Heaven  know^s  !  They'll  have  no  mercy. 
1  think  they  will  never  let  you  escape  alive." 

"And  you?" 


"  x\h,  what  do  I  matter  ? "  she  cried. 
"  Think  of  yourself  !  " 

I  listened  at  the  door  and  heard  no  sound. 
It  was  a  stout  door  ;  there  w^as  no  possibility 
of  breaking  it  down  by  force. 

"  Is  there  any  other  way  out  ? "  I  de- 
manded, and  the  woman  in  black  shook  her 
head. 

"  None.  That  is,  one  can  go  up  a  ladder  in 
the  next  room  and  out  on  the  roof,  but  that 
would  be  useless.     There's  no  way  down." 

"  Anything,"  said  I,  "  rather  than  this 
house  of  horrors  !  "  I  tried  the  door  into 
the  farther  room  and  it  w^as  unlocked. 
Packing-boxes  and  odd  bits  of  lumber  lay 
about  there  in  the  half  dark  ;  a  ladder  rose 
from  among  them  to  the  hatchway  which 
gave  upon  the  roof. 

I  turned  to  the  W'Oman  in  black. 

"  And  you  ?  "  I  put  out  my  hands  to  her 
and  drew^  her  near.  I  found  that  I  was 
trembling. 

She  came  to  me,  her  beautiful  face  bow-ed 
and  hidden — stood  within  the  circle  of  my 
outstretched  arms,  but  I  did  not  touch  her 
then. 

"  Can  I  let  you  go  alone  ?  "  she  said  very 
low.     I  had  to  warn  her. 

"  It  may  be  death.  They  may  trap  us  on 
the  roof  yonder  and  kill  us  like  rats.  I 
choose  it  because  I  choose  to  die,  if  need  be, 
under  the  open  sky.  Bat  you— if  I  should 
leave  you  lying  here  on  the  floor,  they'd 
think  I  had  struck  you  down.  You  may 
find  your  death  up  yonder." 

She  looked  up  to  me  and  smiled.  It  w^as 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  smile.  And 
she  drew  a  great  breath.  I  gave  a  little  sob, 
and  we  turned  away. 

At  that  instant  there  came  a  sound  of 
steps  outside  the  door — the  rattle  of  a 
groping  key. 

*'  Too  late  !  Too  late  ! "  I  cried  in  a 
w^hisper  of  agony,  but  the  woman  was  braver 
than  I.  She  was  in  the  farther  room  like 
a  flash,  and,  before  I  could  reach  lier,  half- 
w^ay  up  the  ladder  to  the  roof.  She  called 
down  to  me — 

"  I  know  how  the  hatch  fastens.  I  can 
manage  it.  Block  the  inner  door  !  Block 
the  inner  door  !  " 

Too  late  again.  Before  I  could  even  start 
from  the  ladder's  foot  he  w^as  in  the  doorway 
— the  younger  villain,  the  stout  one.  He 
stood  there  against  the  oblong  of  light,  a 
looming  grotesque  figure  of  blackness,  a 
mountain  of  a  man ;  he  looked  like  a 
gigantic,  a  prodigious  frog  reared  up  upon 
its  hinder  legs.     He  stood  and  stared  into 
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the  dark,  {>tid  I  heard  bis  heavy  breathing. 
Above  us  I  heard  also  the  woman's  desperate 
fingers  at  work,  the  snap  of  hook  or  bolt 
and  a  grating  sound.  The  man  in  the  door- 
way heard  it  too.  For  just  an  instant  he 
turned  his  head  and  shouted,  calling  for 
assistance  ;  then  he  must  have  made  me  out 
where  I  stood  still  in  the  shadow.  He  gave 
a  sort  of  grunt  and  plunged  forward. 

A  chair  had  been  beside  me  where  I  was. 
I  caught  it  up  in  my  two  hands,  whirled  it 
on  high,  and  struck.  That  mountain  of  flesh 
fell  at  my  feet  without  a  cry,  and  struggled 
there  in  silence  like  a  shot  beast. 

I  ran  up  the  ladder  and,  through  the  open 
hatch,  pulled  myself  into  free  air.  The 
woman  was  before  me  waiting. 

"  The  ladder ! "  she  said  in  a  whisper. 
"  Pull  up  the  ladder  after  you  !     It's  loose." 

I  laid  my  hands  to  it,  then  drew  back,  for 
below  in  the  room  there  was  a  sudden  clatter 
of  feet,  cries  and  curses  in  a  piping,  whistling 
voice.  The  ladder  shook  against  its  resting- 
place. 

"  He's  coming  !  "  said  I  over  my  shoulder. 
"  He's  close  upon  us."  I  laughed  and  waited. 
I  waited  until  I  could  see  that  hoary  black- 
guard's face  very  near  mine.  The  snowy, 
patriarchal  beard  gleamed  white  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  claw-like  hands  groped  for  a  hold, 
the  aged  blue  lips  snarled  words  of  incredible 
wickedness.  I  waited  until  I  could  have 
touched  the  man,  but  I  did  not  touch  him. 
I  pushed  the  top  of  the  ladder  very  gently 
from  its  resting-place  and  shook  it  twice. 

The  man  gave  a  horrid  shrill  scream  and 
was  gone. 

Between  us  we  two  pulled  the  ladder  up, 
laid  it  along  the  roof,  and  covered  the  open 
hatchway.  And  we  stood  erect  and  drew  a 
long  deep  breath.  The  fog  was  thinning 
fast,  and  overhead  a  few  little  stars  were 
visible.  I  heard  the  horn  of  a  motor-car, 
and,  nearer  at  hand,  the  clop-clop  of  a  cab- 
horse  down  a  still  street. 

"  We  must  make  our  way  along  the  roofs," 
said  I,  "  as  far  as  may  be.  Then,  if  we  find 
no  way  down,  call  for  help." 

The  woman  in  black  stood  close  before  me 
in  the  darkness,  her  face  a  white  blur.  And 
she  put  out  her  hands  upon  my  shoulders. 

"  I  can  help  you  no  more  now,"  said  she. 
"  Now  I  shall  only  hinder  you.  I  beg  you 
to  save  yourself  and  leave  me  here.  Go  as 
far  as  you  can  along  the  housetops,  then  call 
for  help.  Your  own  plight  you  can  explain 
— you  couldn't  explain  mine.  Won't  you 
please  leave  me  and  save  yourself  ?  " 

I  gave  a  great  laugh,  looking  down  upon 


her — not  for  mirth,  but  for  joy  and  pride 
and  exultant  happiness. 

"  Oh,"  cried  I,  "  was  ever  a  woman  in 
all  this  world  like  you  ?  Come  !  We  must 
be  gone."  Even  then  she  was  reluctant,  but 
I  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  we  began  our 
journey  across  the  roofs.  The  low  parapets 
between  the  houses  we  leaped  as  if  they  had 
been  box  borders  in  a  garden  ;  but  one  of 
them  was  high,  so  that  I  had  to  scramble  up 
it  first  and  lift  her  to  me — take  her  down  on 
the  farther  side.  She  slipped  from  that 
height  into  my  arms,  and  for  an  instant  I 
held  her  so.  I  know  that  both  our  hearts 
beat  faster. 

We  came  at  last  to  a  house  which  was  the 
last  of  the  uninterrupted  row.  Beyond  it 
was  a  plot  of  turf  enclosed  by  iron  palings. 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  I,  and  the  woman  in 
black  cried  :  "  Ah,  now  I  begin  to  hamper 

you  !     Without  me "     I  laid  my  hand 

upon  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  my  very  dear,"  said  I,  "  will  you 
not  reaHse  that  neither  this  night  nor  what 
may  remain  to  me  of  life  is  conceivable  with- 
out you  ?  "  She  made  a  low  sound  which 
was  a  moan  and  a  sob  together,  and  it 
seemed  to  express  sorrow  and  tenderness  and 
a  sort  of  unwilling  joy. 

I  leant  over  the  side  of  the  house,  groping 
with  my  hands. 

"  There's  ivy  here,"  said  I.  "  The  wall  is 
covered  thick  with  it.  If  only  it  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  weight ! "  Once  more  we 
stood  close  and  faced  each  other  in  the  pale 
starlight. 

"  I  think  it  is  the  only  way,"  said  I.  "  It 
means  the  risk  of  broken  bones —even  of 
death  itself — but  it  is  the  only  way." 

And  she  said  :  ''I  am  not  afraid.  We 
have  faced  greater  danger  this  night.  Let 
us  do  it  at  once  without  too  much  thinking." 
We  w^ent  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  I  made 
to  begin  the  descent,  but  stood  erect  again 
and  faced  her.  I  fancy  the  same  thought 
came  to  each  of  us  in  the  same  instant — that 
this  might  be,  for  one  or  both,  the  end  of  all 
things.  I  held  out  my  arms,  and  she  came 
into  them  with  white  upturned  face,  and  I 
kissed  her  lips.  After  that  I  stood  for  a 
little  time  still,  with  my  eyes  turned,  then 
laid  my  hands  to  the  clinging  ivy  and  gave 
my  body  to  its  strength. 

It  was  ridiculously  easy — as  easily  might 
I  have  clambered  down  a  lattice.  The  vine 
was  as  stout  as  a  rope-ladder — made  scarcely 
more  noise  than  one.  .1  stood  upon  the 
good  earth,  waved  my  handkerchief  as  had 
been  agreed,  and  she  who  had  come  with  me 
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followed  after.  It  may  have  been  that  her 
arms  were  less  strong,  or  that  her  skirt  caught 
here  and  there.  She  seemed  to  me  to  make 
an  appalling  disturbance,  and  I  looked  for 
windows  to  be  thrown  open,  listened  for 
affrighted  voices  through  every  one  of  those 
terrible  moments  of  her  descent. 

In  the  end  a  strand  of  the  ivy  gave  way 
in  her  hold  and  she  fell,  silently,  never 
crying  out,  but  she  fell  only  a  brief  way, 
and  1  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

"  Thank  Heaven  ! "  said  I,  with  a  great 
breath.  "  I  think  our  perils  are  over."  The 
gate  in  the  iron  palings  was  ajar,  and  we 
stepped  through  it  into  the  empty  street, 

"  Where  can  we  go  ?  "  asked  the  woman 
in  black.     And  I  said — 

"  Anywhere,  so  that  it  is  away  from  this 
place.  If  only  a  cab  would  come  !  We 
must  walk  until  we  hear  one,  and  then 
whistle  it  up." 

So  we  two  set  forth  up  the  narrow  street, 
that  echoed  our  swift  footfalls,  and  round 
the  first  corner,  round  another,  and  another 
still.  I  remember  that  we  found  ourselves 
running,  and  that  we  must  have  run  a  long 
distance,  for  all  at  once  the  woman  in  black 
stumbled  and  nearly  fell,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  of  a  house,  gasping — 

"  I  can't !  I  can't !  I'm  so  terribly  tired." 

Breathing  hard — for  I  was  exhausted,  too 
— I  slipped  my  arms  about '  her,  but  she 
hung  lax  and  heavy  in  them,  a  dead  weight. 
I  saw  that  she  had  fainted  quite  away. 

And  still  there  was  no  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  or  roll  of  wheels. 

I  cast  despairing  eyes  upon  the  darkness 
round,  and  they  fell  upon  a  portal  strangely 
familiar.  Gas  flared  over  it,  and  there  were 
white  half  -  obliterated  letters  upon  the 
window. 

The  Eendezvous  des  Assassins  ! 

With  a  cry  of  relief,  I  bent  over  the 
woman  in  black  and  raised  her  in  my  arms. 
She  was  no  feather's  weight,  but  neither  am 
I  a  weakling.  I  bore  her  down  the  three 
steps  and  into  that  low  ill-smelling  room. 

The  tall  waiter  limped  to  meet  me.  I 
ordered  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  he  fetched  it, 
deliberate,  impassive,  silent.  I  remember 
that  the  man  waked  a  sort  of  rage  in  me. 

"  Send  someone  out  for  a  cab,"  said  I, 
"  or  go  yourself.  And  look  sharp  about  it." 
The  fellow  hung  sulkily  back  for  a  moment, 
but  I  rose  to  face  him,  and  he  turned  away 
towards  the  door. 

When  I  bent  over  her  again,  with  the 
glass  of  spirits  in  my  hand,  the  woman  in 
black  was  beginning  to  stir  upon  the  bench 


Her  eyes   opened 
Her  lips  moved  in 


where  I  had  laid  her. 
and  looked  up  at  me. 
whispers. 

"  Where  am  I .?  " 

"  In  a  little  restaurant.  When  you  fainted 
in  the  street,  I  brought  you  here.  You're 
safe — safe.  There'll  be  a  cab  soon,  and 
then  I  can  take  you  home." 

She  shook  her  head  a  very  little,  but  her 
eyes,  great  and  dark  and  pitiful,  never  left 
mine. 

"  I  have  no  home." 

"I  meant  mine,"  said  I — "in  Belgrave 
Square.  My  mother  and  sister  will  look 
after  you  until " 

"  Until  ?  " 

"  Until  I  take  you  from  them,  never  to 
let  you  go  again  while  this  life  lasts.  What 
else  did  you  think  ?  " 

She  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  her  beautiful 
lips  trembled. 

"  Oh,  madman  !  "  said  she.  "  Reflect 
that  you  know  nothing  whatever  about  me, 
save  that  you  found  me  in  circumstances 
which  must  damn  any  woman  for  ever. 
Why,  you  don't  even  know  my  name  !  " 

''  True,"  said  I,  smihng.  "  I  think  you 
must  tell  me  that — no  more." 

She  told  me  that  it  was  Carmen-Dolores. 

"  Just  Carmen-Dolores  ?     No  more  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  she.  "  That  is  only  my 
Christian  name.  There's  a  lot  more,  but  I 
think  I  shall  save  that  until  later."  For  the 
first  time  she  smiled,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  the  littlest  hint  of  mystery 
and  of  mockery  in  her  smile.  She  raised 
herself — tried  to  stand — but  she  was  still 
weak,  and  I  held  her  with  my  arms.  She 
leant  back  a  little  wearily  against  them,  her 
eyes  half  closed.  Above  her  I  watched, 
exulted  in  the  perfect  and  delicate  beauty  of 
that  white  face.  Once  she  put  up  her  hands 
to  her  hair  (I  laughed  over  the  eternal 
feminine  in  that),  and  the  hands  were  long 
and  slender  and  white,  unroughened  by 
neglect  or  toil.     They  set  me  to  wondering. 

I  said  her  name  over  and  over  under  my 
breath. 

"  Carmen -Dolores  !  Carmen -Dolores  !  " 
It  made  music  in  my  ears. 

Once  more  she  smiled  up  at  me,  saying — ■ 

"  You  make  me  love  my  poor  name."  But 
abruptly  a  sudden  strong  shiver  wrung  her 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  questioned.  "  What  is 
it  ?  "  Her  hands  caught  at  my  arms,  gripped 
them.  She  drew  herself  closer,  until  I  felt 
the  beating  of  her  heart,  hard  and  fast. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  what  is  it  ? " 
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"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  wliispering. 
"  I'm  afraid  !  What  if  they've — followed  us  ! 
I'm  afraid  !  "  I  tried  to  soothe  her,  pointed 
out  that  both  of  our  enemies  were  thoroughly 
hors  de  combat  for  at  least  the  remainder  of 
this  night — one  of  them,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

"And,  besides,"  said  I,  "they  couldn't 
possibly  know  where  we  are — even  if  they 
were  uninjured  and  on  the  watch.  They 
couldn't  know  that." 

But  still  the  woman  in  black  clung  to  me 
with  her  strong  young  arms,  and  still  I  felt 
all  her  body  shaken  with  spasmodic  shivering. 

"  I'm  afraid  !  "  she  said.  "  I'm  afraid  ! 
I've  a  feeling  that  they  are  near  us."  Her 
beautiful  face  pressed  near  to  mine,  white, 
with  great  and  shadowy  eyes. 

"  You  won't  let  them  take  me  ?  You 
won't  let  me  fall  into  their  hands  again  ? " 
And  I  said — 

"  No,  my  dear.  You're  mine  now,  thank 
Heaven  !  They  shall  never  touch  you  or 
harm  you." 

"  I'm  afraid  !  "  she  said. 

A  thin  gold  chain  which  had  been  about 
her  neck  caught  on  a  button  of  my  coat, 
strained,  and  snapped  in  two.  I  saw  it  slip 
away  and  heard  the  sound  of  its  fall,  .but  I 
could  not  stoop  just  then  to  recover  it. 

"  I  love  you  !  "  said  the  woman  in  black, 
very  close  to  my  lips.  •  "  You  are  the  bravest 
and  the  truest  and  the  faithf uUest  gentleman 
in  all  this  world  !  I  love  you  !  Ah,  be  very 
sure  of  that !  Whatever  comes,  never  forget 
that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  shall  love  you 
always  until  I  die  !  " 

I  bent  with  a  little  wordless  sound  and 
kissed  her  mouth.  There  was  a  footstep  at 
the  door,  and  I  swung  about,  crying — 

"At  last!  The  cab  is  here."  For  I 
thought  it  was  the  waiter  returning.  But  it 
was  not. 

I  gave  another  cry — of  amazement  and  of 
horror  and  fear.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  was  afraid— cold  through  and  through 
with  terror,  for  in  the  doorway  stood  those 
two  murderous  villains  whom  I  myself  had, 
within  the  half  hour,  struck  down. 

Behind  me  the  woman  in  black  screamed 
once,  and  I  heard  her  stumbling  feet.  From 
the  doorway  the  elder  villain,  whom  I  had 
thought  dead,  or  near  to  death,  advanced  a 
step  or  two.  He  held  something  in  his 
|iand,but  hiseyes  were  upon  mine,  unwinking, 
«ind  his  face  was  drawn  in  terrible  lines. 

He  came  forward  another  step,  and  I 
ieard  my  own  breath  between  my  teeth.  I 
^tnnk  that  my  heart  had  stopped  beating, 
•^^d  I  was  very  cold.     Once  again,  behind 


me,  the  woman  screamed,  and  the  scream 
rang  loud  in  my  ears.  Then  the  dotard 
with  the  thing  in  his  hand  made  a  sudden 
movement,  I  felt  the  beginning  of  the  shock 
of  a  great  blow,  heard  the  beginning  of  the 
crash  of  a  terrible  noise,  and  saw  the  world 
before  dissolve  in  white  lightnings. 


I  returned  to  consciousness  with  a  sense  of 
intolerable  pain  in  my  eyes.  That  glare  of 
white  lightnings  was  still  before  me ;  still 
rang  in  my  ears  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
scream. 

"  But  I'm  alive,"  said  I.  "  It  didn't  kill 
me,  after  all."  I  tried  to  stir  my  eyes  and 
found  them  fixed,  tried  again,  and  the  great 
white  glare  reduced  itself  suddenly  to  a 
circle  of  brightness,  to  a  spot  no  larger  than 
a  half-crown.  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
gazing  intently  at  the  reflection  of  a  gas-jet 
upon  a  shining  surface.  I  made  a  final 
desperate  effort,  tore  my  attention  from  the 
gleaming  spot,  and  saw  what  the  spot  was — 
the  bald  head  of  an  incredibly  old  gentle- 
man across  a  narrow  and  smoky  room. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  a  gasping  cry. 
Before  me  my  little  dirty  table  rattled,  with 
its  gear,  rocked  and  recovered  its  balance, 
but  I  was  across  the  room  and  bending  above 
those  two  villains  who  sat  against  the  wall. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  her  ?  "  I  cried 
to  them.  "  Curse  you  !  What  have  you 
done  with  her  ?  Tell  me,  or  I'll  kill  you 
with  my  hands  here  and  now — both  of  you  !  " 

The  incredibly  old  gentleman  flattened  his 
lean  body  against  the  wall  ;  his  mouth 
opened  and  closed — moved  at  me,  without 
sound,  like  a  fish's  mouth.  But  the  younger 
man  beside  him  said — 

"  With  her^  young  gentleman  ?  Come, 
come  !  With  'oo  ? "  And  behind  me  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  saturnine  tall  waiter — 

"  Nar,  then,  sir  !     Nar,  then  !  " 

I  shrank  back  and  covered  my  face. 
Terror  and  bewilderment  and  a  physical  sick- 
ness that  was  like  nausea  swept  me  by  turns, 
and  I  think  I  was  near  to  falling  prone.  I 
dropped  my  hands  and  stared  about  me.  The 
foul  and  narrow  room  was  as  it  had  been 
upon  my  first  entrance  there.  I  smelt  its 
unalluring  odours,  heard  its  small  sounds. 
The  tall  waiter  regarded  me  intently  from  a 
short  distance,  the  cat  wdth  the  broken  tail 
was  washing  her  leg.  Yet— my  arms  were 
still  athrill  with  the  heavy  and  sweet  weight 
of  Her  body.  Her  scream  rang  still  in  my 
ears.  The  clinging  sweetness  of  Her  kiss 
was  upon  my  lips. 
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Before  me,  as  I  stood  there  trembling,  the 
two  gentlemen  whispered  together  and  began 
to  edge  away,  out  from  behind  their  little 
table.  I  turned  a  dull  gaze  upon  them.  A 
moment  of  dim  realisation  came  to  me.  I 
was  like  a  drunkard  faintly  aware  that  he 
has  been  behaving  with  grotesque  impropriety. 
I  made  a  feeble  gesture. 

"  I — beg  your  pardon  !  "  said  I.  "  I  seem 
to  have  insulted  you — rather  grossly.  I'm 
not  quite  myself,  it  seems.  A  dream — or 
something  like  it.     Pray  forgive  me  !  " 

They  looked  at  me  sti;angely — oblique  and 
furtive  looks,  muttered  something  that  I  did 
not  hear,  and  made  towards  the  door.  Once 
I  started  to  follow  them,  but  halted  after  a 
step  or  two,  and  so  they  left  my  sight,  the 
stout  man  with  his  quick  firm  tread,  the 
aged  one  trotting  like  a  child  beside  him. 

A  dream  ?    A  dream  ? 

The  walk  through  the  fog  between  my  two 
strange  companions  ;  the  shattered  brougham 
and  the  torn  horses  in  the  street ;  the  talk 
with  Charles  Seddon  ;  the  fight  and  that 
shrewd  knock  on  the  head  ;  the  flight  over 
the  roofs  in  the  darkness  ;  those  last  moments 
after  the  woman  in  black  had  fainted  and 
before  the  end — all  dreams,  dreams  ? 

What,  then,  in  this  grey  world  of  shadows 
is  real  and  not  a  dream  ?     What,  indeed  .^ 

I  turned  wearily  to  the  tall  waiter,  and 
found  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  in  a  strange 
stare. 

"  How  long,"  I  stammered,  "  have  I  been 
— asleep  here,  over  my  table  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  say,  sir,"  answered  the  tall 
waiter,  looking  down  and  away.     He  made 


sudden  pretence  of  occupation  over  a  near-by 
table. 

"  An  hour  ?  " 

"  Yessir,  it  might  be  a  nour,  sir  ;  I  couldn't 
say." 

My  knees  were  trembling  weakly,  and  I 
sat  down — leant  my  head  on  my  hands. 
Upon  me,  body  and  soul,  had  settled  a  heavy 
and  apathetic  lethargy.  Gone  the  first 
terrible  shock  and  the  amazement ;  not  yet 
come  to  my  dulled  senses  the  agony  and  the 
ache  of  intolerable  loss.  I  sat  there  for,  it 
may  have  been,  five  minutes  or  ten,  bowed 
and  silent.  Only  once  I  spoke,  that  was  to 
ask — 

"  You  have  seen  no — lady  here  to-night — 
no  lady  dressed  in  black  ?  "  And  the  tall 
waiter  answered  me — 

"  No,  sir,  I  'ave  not,  sir." 

In  the  end  I  rose  with  a  weary  sigh,  left  a 
half-sovereign  upon  the  table,  took  up  my 
hat  and  coat,  and  turned  away. 

"  It  was  a  dream,"  said  I — "  all  a  dream  ! 
I  wonder  if  Heaven  is  laughing  !  " 

Once  more  with  closed  eyes  I  whispered 
Her  name — "  Carmen-Dolores  !  "  and  I  am 
afraid  a  sob  broke  from  me.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  I  came  to  the  door  of  the 
Eendezvous  des  Assassins,  and  the  unclean 
glass  before  me  was  pale  with  the  early 
daw^n. 

A  dream  !     A  dream  ! 

Out  of  the  shadows  at  my  feet  a  spark  of 
yellow  disengaged  itself,  and  I  bent  to  see 
what  it  was.  I  caught  it  up  in  my  hand  and 
stared  upon  it. 

A  thin  gold  chain  droJcen  in  two ! 


ROUNDEL 


DUV  of  me  red  roses  sweet, 

Born  of  June  and  summer  air; 
Hast©  e'er  pass  their  beauty  fleet, 
E'er  the  trees  are  stript  and  bare. 


Now's  the  hour  dull  care  to  cheat, 
Trust  me,  youth's  no  time  to  spare  I 

Buy  of  me  red  roses  sweet, 
Born  of  June  and  summer  air. 


See  I   The  petals  strown  repeat  % 
**Take  us  while  the  bloom  is  fair. 

Autumn's  hastening  thee  to  greet, 
Casting  shadows  everywhere. 

Buy  of  me  red  roses  sweet, 

Born  of  June  and  summer  air ! 


MARY   BELL. 


VANISHING    LONDON. 

Cabby:  Four-wheeler,  sir? 

Tourist:  No,  thanks. 

Cabby  :  Do,  sir ;  have  the  last  bit  of  Old  London. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


HER   SUNSHADE. 

Lucy  had  a  sunshade  made  of  lace, 

A  dainty  halo  for  a  pretty  face, 

But  when  Harry  walked  beside  her, 
That  sunshade  seemed  to  hide  her  ; 

He  found  it  in  the  way  and  out  of  place. 

And  though  he*d  come  to  court  the  maid  from 

town, 
Sarcastic  words  he  uttered  with  a  frown. 
Of  course  he  didn't  mean  them, 
But  the  sunshade  came  between  them, 
And   he  wished   to  goodness   she  would  put  it 
down. 

But  even  Harry  found,  in  the  event 
When    he     proposed— his     stock    of     patience 
spent — 

That,  in  spite  of  its  abuses, 

A  sunshade  has  its  uses 
When  maidens  coyly  whisper  a  consent. 

Por  he  popped  the  question  in  a  public  place. 
Where  lovers  newly  plighted  can't  embrace. 

Still,  he  couldn't  quite  resist  her, 

But  no  one  knew  he  kissed  her, 
roT—Zucy  had  a  sunshade  made  of  lace. 


Little  Mabel's  short  life  had  been  passed  in 
a  London  flat,  and  her  acquaintance  with  gardens 
and  the  denizens  thereof  was  necessarily  limited. 
When  the  family  left  town  and  took  a  suburban 
house  with  a  garden  in  the  rear,  a  small  piece 
of  it  was  given  over  to  the  little  girl  to  do  what 
she  liked  with,  and  she  spent  a  happy  day 
digging  and  planting  seeds  and  sticks  and  stones 
and  various  oddments  therein.  But,  true  to  all 
the  traditions  of  childhood,  the  next  day  she 
found  it  necessary  to  dig  them  up  in  order  to 
note  progress. 

Up  came  the  first  stick,  and  then,  with  her 
face  beaming  with  wonder  and  delight,  Mabel 
came  running  up  the  garden.  '*0b,  mummie, 
mummie,"  she  cried,  "  look  !  My  flowers'  rootses 
have  come  alive  I "  And  she  held  out  in  each 
hand  a  wriggling  earth-worm ! 


OVERHEARD   IN    MARS. 

First  Astronomer:  What  are  all  those  spots 
on  the  earth  ? 

Second  Astronomer  :  Merry  Widow  hat 
formations. 
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OF    COURSE    NOT. 

'*Weel,  Saunders,  hoo  did  ye  get  on  in  London?" 
'*  Man,  the  colossal  ignorance  o'  the  fouk  is   maist 

appallin'.       They    said    they    couldna    un'erstan'    my 

accent." 

"  Reedeeculous  !     It's  a  well-known  fact  that  people 

from  Auchtermuchty  have  nae  accent.''^ 


"  This  magazine  looks  rather  the  worse  for 
wear." 

"  Yes,  it's  the  one  I  sometimes  lend  to  the 
servant  on  Sundays." 

"  Doesn't  she  get  rather  tired  of  reading  always 
ihe  same  one  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  1  You  see,  it's  the  same  book,  but  it's 
always  a  different  servant  I  " 


One  day  a  Scotch  and  English  boy,  who  were 
fighting,  were  separated  by  their  respective  mothers 
with  difficulty,  the  Scotch  boy,  though  the 
smaller,  being  far  the  more  pugnacious. 

"  What  garred  ye  ficht  a  big  laddie  like  that 
for  ?  "  said  the  mother,  as  she  wiped  the  blood 
from  his  nose. 

"  And  I'll  fight  him  again,"  said  the  boy, 
"  if  he  says  Scotsmen  wear  kilts  because  their 
feet  are  too  big  to  get  into  their  trousers." 


At  a  school  examination  in  French,  a  short 
essay  was  required  on  "  the  most  unhappy 
woman  in  English  history,"  and  one  boy  re- 
sponded with  a  brief  account  of  the  troubled  life 
of  the  queen  he  entitled  "  Marie  Sanguinaire." 


LOVE'S    DUE, 

When  Cupid's  wings  are  wet  with  dew— 

The  dew  of  lovers'  tears — 
He  cannot  fly  with  message  true, 
That  echoes  through  the  years. 
This  axiom  do  not  forget— 
Boy  Cupid  loves  not  eyelids  wet. 

Woo  him  with  mirth  and  happy  smile, 

So  he  may  do  your  will, 
Succeeding  in  his  wondrous  style, 
Tender  thoughts  to  instil. 

The  Qod  of  Love  forgets  to  woo, 

And  stays  at  home  when  falls  the  dew. 

When  Love's  with  trouble  overcast. 

Poor  Cupid  slinks  away, 

Bid  him  return,  he  hastens  fast, 

To  make  December -May. 

One  ne'er  at  Love  should  look  askance, 
Boy  Cupid  lives  in  lovers'  glance. 

W,  Howard  Harder, 

They  were  discussing  the  new  curate,  and  one 
lady  said  he  looked  such  a  good  young  man  it 
did  her  good  to  gaze  at  him.  Another  thought 
he  had  such  a  heavenly  smile.  A  third,  while 
admitting  these  attributes,  was  inclined  to  think 
he  preached  too  long,  but  was  promptly  met  with 
the  rejoinder  that  his  sermons  were  not  really 
long — they  only  seemed  so ! 


Gvrjt.ju.av^ 


ELECTION    ECHOES. 


She  (candidate's  wife) ;  Well,  what  did  you  think 
of  my  husband's  speech  last  night,  Garbutt? 

Garbutt  :  He's  a  very  powerful  speaker  for  such  a 
young  man. 

She  :  Oh,  but  he's  had  a  lot  of  practice  in  the  Union 
at  Oxford. 

Garbutt  (who  has  not  been  to  the  University)  • 
Really,  now !  Well,  it's  wonderful  'ow  some  of  these 
workhouse  boys  get  on ! 


THE    BETTER    WAY. 

'•  0\v  much  do  yoii  char^^^e  for  piiUinp^  out  a  tooth,  sir?" 

'•One  shillinpj— and  five  shillin.a:s  with  gas."  ^        ^ 

"Five  shillings  with  gas?     Then  Til  come  again  to-morrow,  when  it's  daylight. 
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•r/^^i^ipiy^  la  t  d.^. 


THAT    SETTLED    IT. 


Young  Mistress  (at  the  end  of  her  patience) :  But 
you  see,  Smith,  you  must  allow  the  exact  quantity  of 
the  fertiliser  to  the  square  yard.  So  you  have  to  know 
how  many  square  yards  there  are  in  the  plot. 

Gardener  :  Ah,  but  you  see,  miss,  the  plot  ain't 
square ! 


A  LITTLE  girl  had  been  greaiiy  impressed  with 
the  sad  fate  of  "  the  Devil  and  all  his  angels  "  in 
being  for  ever  shut  out  of  Heaven,  so  added  to 
her  evening  prayers  a  petition  that  God  would 
give  them  another  chance  and  take  them  back  to 
Heaven  once  more,  and  finished  up  by  saying : 
"  And  if  they  wonH  be  good,  I  s'pose  you  must 
just  kick  'em  out  again." 


Teacher  :    What  is   the  best  place  to  keep 
milk  to  prevent  it  turning  sour? 
PcjpjL ;  In  the  cow ! 


THE    DISCONTENTED    DAMSEL, 

The  world  is  full  of  faces  fair, 

AiMl  Joys  of  other  people; 
Their  wedding- bells  ring  in  the  air, 

They  peel  from  tower  and  steeple. 
(But  I  am  not  a  pretty  maid — 

At  least,  I'm  seldom  thought  so; 
rd  fain  possess  the  charms  that  fade 

As  children  we  were  taught  so.) 

The  world  is  full  of  bright  success, 

Riches  and  reputation; 
Their  windows  all  men  know  to  dress 

Beyond  my  emulation: 
(My  use,  alas  I   1  cannot  find, 

Tho'  lacking  no  incentive, 
And  owning  a  poetic  mind 

Replenished  and  inventive.) 

The  world  is  full  of  loving  hearts 

And  deeds  of  charity, 
They  run  to  bind  the  wound  that  smarts, 

And  spread  hilarity. 
(But,  tho'  I  try,  such  is  the  fact, 

And  such  my  dismal  fate- 
When  I  would  do  a  kindly  act, 

I'm  always  just  too  late !) 

Dorothea  Mary,  Wood. 


In  spite  of  Building  Acts  the  walls  on  the  •*-' 
top  floors  of  London  houses  are  notoriously 
thin,  as  one  man,  whose  work  made  him  an  early 
riser,  found  to  his  entertainment.  Each  morning 
he  could  hear  the  elder  sister  of  the  next-dooi 
children  getting  them  up  and  dressing  them  to  a 
running  vocal  accompaniment.  One  morning, 
when  they  were  a  little  later  than  usual,  her 
voice  had  a  shriller  and  more  penetrating  note. 
After  bullying  Dick  to  wash  himself  properly, 
and  scolding  Mary  for  not  dressing  more  quickly, 
and  making  Lucy  cry  as  she  pulled  out  the 
tangles  in  brushing  her  hair,  she  finished  up  by 
saying :  "  Now  make  haste  and  say  your  nasty 
little  prayers,  and  let's  get  down  to  breakfast." 


GOOD   MANAGEMENT. 

Pawnbroker:  Duppence?  All  rigbt.  Vy?  i"^''' 
gootness,  it's  hot !  ,    .   i. 

Sarah  Jane  :  Yus,  of  course  it's  'ot.  Mother  s  j«- 
fried  tlie  sossiges,  and  is  waiting  for  the  beer  money. 


THE 


ARMY  PAGEANT. 
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PRKE5J)^EHCE 


A  Natural 
Remedy 

Time  was  when  disease  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  evil 
spirits,  and  exorcism  and  magic  were  invoked  to  cast  it  out. 

Science  has  taught  us  wisdom.  The  evil  spirits  exist  still.  We  call  them  '^  Disease 
Germs,"  and  they  also  must  be  cast  out.  Once  lodged  in  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
fever  with  its  hallucinations,  or  biliousness  with  its  aches  and  pains,  is  the  result. 

Eno's  '  Fruit  Salt ' 

''^  the  approved  remedy  for  driving  out  disease  germs.  Its  action  is  quick  and 
c.ivjiuugh.  It  clears  the  intestines,  rouses  the  torpid  liver  to  new  life,  stimulates 
the  mucous  membrane  to  a  healthy  action,  and  cleanses  and  invigorates  the  whole 
digestive  tract. 

It  may  be  safely  taken  at  any  time  by  old  or  young. 

It  is  very  effective  in  the  early  stages  of  Didrrhoea  by  removing  the  irritating  cause, 

Be  prepared  for  emergencies  by  always  keeping  a  bottle  in  the  house. 


Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E. 


VASELINE 

HAIR   TONIC 

LETS  THE  HAIR  GROW 

THAT  S  the  secret  of  its  marvellous  success.     It  LETS  the  hair  grow.     No  forcing,  massaging,  or 
other  scalp  gymnastics  need  be  performed  with  ** VASELINE"   HAIR  TONIC.      It  LETS  the 

hair  grow  by  removing  all  obstructions,  by  killing  all  harmful  germ  life.  It  penetrates  the  scalp, 
and  gets  right  down  to  the  roots  of  the  choked-up  follicles,  and  frees  the  tender  hair,  so  that  it  can 
fight  through. 

** VASELINE'*  HAIR  TONIC  is  unlike  any  other  preparation  offered  for  the  hair.  It  is  a  real  hair 
fertiliser,  and  is  to  the  hair  what  sunlight  is  to  plant  Hfe.     It  is  both  a  skin  and  hair  food. 

"VASELINE"  HAIR  TONIC  is  a  liquid  preparation  delicately  perfumed,  and  is  absolutely  safe 
under  all  circumstances.  It  is  the  Best  Hair  Tonic,  because  it  removes  the  actual  source  of  trouble 
in  the  scalp  and  LETS  the  hair  grow.  Sold  in  Bottles.  Prices  1/-,  2/-,  and  3/-  per  bottle.  If  not 
obtainable  locally,  a  trial  bottle  will  be  sent,  Post  Free,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  upon 
receipt  of  postal  order. 

FREE — A  descriptive  pamphlet,  explaining  the  uses  of  all  the 
•'  Vaseline'"  Preparatiofts,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

The  word  "  VASELINE  "  is  the  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  the 

OhesebrotigK    Manttfacttsrins    Oofnpany, 

42,    HOL.BORN    VIADUCT,    LONDON,    E.G. 
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The  Pictures  in  the  Oldham  Art  Gallery. 

By    ET3WARD    PJMBAULT    DIBDIN. 

The  pictures  reproduced,  hy  permission  of  the  Oldham  Corporation,  from  Photographs 
pt/hUshed  hy  Alansell  Brothers,   Teddinyton. 


THE  saying  which  dwellers  in  the  Royal 
Duciiy  of  lian caster  are  fond  of 
repeating,  that  what  Lancashire 
thinks  to-day,  England  will  think  to-morrow, 
IS  certainly  trne  in  the  matter  of  art  museums, 
or  gallei'ies,  as  it  is  our  usage  to  call  them. 
Manufacture  and  Commerce  have  their 
demerits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lover 
of  the  be  lutiful,  but  in  recompense  for  what 
they  do  to  make  ugliness,  they  seem  to  have 
an  effect  of  quickening  our  understanding  of 
the  need  of  humanity  for  beautiful  things. 

1910.     No.  187. 


If  you  look  for  art  museums  south  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  you  find  them  in  centres 
of  l)usiness  activity  such  as  IMrmingham, 
Nottingham,  Bristol,  and  Ticicester.  Last 
sununer  I  found  myself  in  a  southern 
cathedral  city,  with  two  or  three  hours  to 
spend  before  tlie  time  of  the  next  train  to 
town.  It  was  umbrella  weatlier,  and  I 
inquired  if  there  was  an  art  gallery.  No, 
there  was  not.  No  one  seemed  to  know  of 
the  one-man  collection  of  scul])tnre,  housed 
in  a  municipal  building,  which  I  had  already 
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seen  by  courtesy  of  the  keeper,  although  it  was 
not  the  one 
clay  per  week 
on  which  it 
is   open  to 
the    public. 
There  was  a 
ni  u  s  e  u  ni , 
they   said, 
and        I 
splashed 
through  the 
rain    to    it, 
only  to  find 
it    closed. 
On    inquir- 
ing    at    a 
neighbour- 
ing shop,  I 
was     re- 
minded     it 
was  dinner- 
time. "But," 
said  I,  "  the 
notice    says 
it   is   open 
from   10  to 
r,."    "Well, 
but,"     re- 
plied   m  y 
interlocutor 
indignant- 
ly,   ''you 
wouldn't 
have  him  go 
without  any 
dinner  ?  " 
That  was 
unanswer- 
able,   so    I 
solaced  my- 
self witli  the 
architecture 
in  the  cathe- 
dral near  at 
hand,  whicli 
was    matter 
for    study 
probably 
more  profit- 
able   than 
anything  in 
the  museum, 
to   judge 
from  what  1 
learned  of 
its  contents 
while    look- 
in":  throuofh  the  windows  for  a  lurkiufj  curator 


In  such  a  beautiful  city  the 
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City    of     London     into     the 


need  for  the 
consolations 
of  art  is 
p  r  0  I)  a  b  1  y 
not  felt  as  it 
must  be  in 
the  unlovely 
centres  of 
toil,  where 
there  is,  as 
a  rule,  sadly 
little  to 
satisfy  the 
cravings  of 
all  sensitive 
spirits  for 
the  refresh- 
n.  e  n  t  of 
w  h  at  is 
lovely.  The 
richer  sort 
may  secure 
it  in  their 
homes  ;  the 
others  must 
go  hungry, 
unless  pub- 
lic spirit  in 
individuals 
or  the 
governing 
bodies  fills 
the  void. 

Oldham 
is  one  of 
the  1  a  r  g  e 
boroughs 
entangled  in 
the  vast  area 
of  human 
activity  that 
surround  s 
Manchester. 
It  is  all 
town  and 
no  country, 
and  you  see 
n  o  m  ore 
change, 
when  you 
])  a  s  s  its 
bounds  into 
some  other 
borough  or 
towns  h  ip, 
tlian  you  do 
if  you  walk 
out  of  the 
borough    of 
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llolborn.  When  joii  alighfc  at  one  of 
its  four  railway  stations,  you  find  Oldliam 
smoke  -  stained,  ugly,  uninviting  —  little 
beauty  even  in  its  chief  str.eets.  There  are 
good  buildings,  but  the  gloom  and  grime 
of  industrialism  are  over  them  all.  Of 
course,  the  resident  sees  it  with  other  eyes, 
for  here  are  his  interests,  his  hopes,  his 
ambitions,  his  rewards  ;  here  are  all  that 
he  values,  all  those  he  loves  ;  here  is  that 
place  which  for  every  Briton  is  a  place 
beloved — his  home.  Yet  for  the  happiest 
Oldhamite  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  less  desirable 
place  at  times  if  it  were  not  for  the  rather 


severe  -  looking  building  in  Union  Street 
which  serves  the  town  as  library,  museum,  and 
art  gallery.  The  grimness  is  external,  and 
due  chiefly  to  smoke.  Once  inside,  you  find 
the  place  well  planned,  well  kept,  and  full  of 
things  potent  to  charm  you  into  a  happier 
frame  of  mind.  As  usual  in  such  municipal 
enterprises,  the  art  section  seems,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  have  been  least  considered,  and 
for  several  years  after  the  original  building 
was  opened,  in  1888,  it  possessed  few  art 
treasures.  Then  the  pi'ivate  collectors  of  tlK' 
neighbourhood  began  to  help — notably  tlic 
late   Mr.    Charles   E.    Lees — and    then   tha 
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'"BON    JOUK,    PIERROT!"      BY    ETHEL    WllIGHT. 
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Corporation  found  money  vvliicli  lias  enabled 
the  committee  to  make  a  number  of  important 
purchases.  The  usefulness  and  activity  of 
the  institution  soon  outgrew  its  accommo- 
dation, and  a  C3nsiderable  extension  was 
completed  in  ]S1)4,  which  included  a  very 
fine  room  as  an  addition  to  the  art  gallery. 
Even  with  this  addition,  the  hanging  space  is 
seriously  inadequate  during  the  spring  season, 
when  Oldham  has  its  annual  exhibitions  of 
new  pictures.  These,  though  comparatively 
small,  are  particularly  inter^esting.  The  fact 
that  the  Corporation  buys  from  artists,  not 
dealers,  ensures  a  ready  response  from  the 


and  given  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Lees — a 
noble  gift. 

In  looking  at  the  oil  paintings,  one  is 
struck  by  the  immense  service  rendered 
to  art  by  the  Lancashire  invention  of  what 
our  Dutch  friends  call  the  Stedelijk  Museum. 
The  private  patron  of  contemporary  art 
grows  rarer  as  production  increases  ;  golf  and 
the  motor  have  changed  the  intellectual  out- 
look. Architects  now  build  our  rich  men 
houses  in  which  there  is  little  room  for 
pictures,  and  the  dealer  and  connoisseur 
persuade  them  that  only  Old  Masters  are 
worthy  of  attention.      The  humbler  buyer 


'  LANDING     THE     CATCH."         BY      HUBERT    COOP. 


painters  invited,  and  the  work  of  arrange- 
ment being  done  by  an  expert  official,  with- 
out the  cumbrous  machinery  of  a  hanging 
committee  and  professional  assistance,  the 
result  is  free  from  annoying  compromises 
and  injustices. 

The  permanent  collection,  according  to  the 
new  catalogue,  numbers  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  items,  including  various  portraits 
of  local  notabilities,  most  of  which  are  accom- 
modated at  the  Town  Hall.  The  art  gallery 
has  contrived  to  retahi  Millais'  w^ell-known 
picture  of  the  engraver  Barlow — a  native  of 
Oldham— and  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  "Sir 
John  Hibbert."  About  a  hnndred  of  the 
pictures  are  water-colours,  a  very  choice 
representation  of  the  classic  period,  selected 


turns  away  from  the  modest  little  pot-boiler, 
to  buy  the  dealer's  prints  ;  and  even  these 
are  not  produced  by  artistry  on  copper,  but 
by  photography.  When  Daguerre,  by  much 
laborious  research,  at  last  mastered  the  secret 
of  fixing  a  light-created  image  on  a  sensitive 
surface,  he  little  knew  that  he  struck  a  death- 
blow at  the  root  of  his  own  art.  For  genera- 
tions the  painter  hated  and  despised  the 
scientific  process,  which  immediately  destroyed 
some  of  his  minor  emoluments.  Now  he  still 
hates,  but  he  can  no  longer  despise,  the  over- 
whelming enemy  wdiich  has  not  only  annexed 
the  greater  part  of  his  territory,  but  has 
made  pictures  so  cheap  and  common  that  we 
no  longer  regard  them  with  the  old  awe  and 
reverence.      And    now    a   new   foe,   colour 
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photography,    is   preparing    to   besiege    the 
citadel  ! 

The  municipal  art  gallery  is  almost  the 
sole  remaining  friend  of  the  ambitious 
painter,  for  in  this  country  the  State  does 
not,  as  it  does  in  France,  concern  itself  to 
foster  contempoi'ary  art,  but  contents  itself 
with  museum  work  —  valuable  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  not  helpful  to  the  living  artist. 


we  had  in  the  south  something  ecpiivalent  to 
that  courageous  and  altogether  adniii-able 
and  useful  organisation,  the  Scottish  Modern 
Arts  Association.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
Chantrey  Fund,  the  administration  of  which 
has  done  nuich  good,  although  it  makes  its 
mistakes,  as  the  best  of  us  do  now  and  then, 
even  if  we  are  Royal  Academicians.  And 
there   are   those   numicipal   galleries   which 


"a   dinnkr   of   herbs.' 


Even  among  civic  museums  there  are  some 
that  follow  the  lead  of  the  Imperial  institu- 
tions, and  the  laudable  enterprise  known  as 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  concerns 
itself  wholly  with  the  dead.  Our  connoisseurs 
we  like  the  botanists  who  account  a  dusty 
^tortus  siccus  far  more  lovely  than  a  meadow 
glowing  and  gleaming  with  the  myriad 
splendours  of  lovely  spring  flowers.     I  wish 


BY     GEORGE    W.     JOY. 

have  the  courage  to  buy  pictures  by  living 
men,  on  their  merits,  rather  than  certified 
masterpieces  by  those  Avho,  having  quitted 
life  and  retired  into  "  Bryan's  Dictionary," 
do  not  trouble  the  tradesman  for  a  share  of 
his  honest  profit.  They,  too,  make  their 
mistakes,  inevitably.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  discern  merit  with  certainty  in  a  new 
thing,  than  in  one  which  has  such  a  long 
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sale-room  pedigree  that  no  ordinary  mortal 
wonld  dare  to  dispute  its  merit,  however 
much  it  may  seem  to  be  lessened  by  age, 
"restoration,"  and  dirt.  But  if  the  com- 
mittee of  an  art  gallery  will  only  blunder 
occasionally  into  doing  the  absolutely  wise 
thing,  all  its  sins  may  be  freely  forgiven. 
It  has  done  something  to  water  the  living 
tree  of  art,  and  to  encourage  the  production 
of  masterpieces  for  the  joy  of  the  dealer  and 
the  antiquary  in  future  ages.  I  shall  not 
readily  forget  Mr.  Holman. Hunt's  assnrance 


contemporary  art,  might  well  have  made 
the  desert  our  critics  com|)lain  of  to  blossom 
glorionsly.  All  this,  I  fear,  is  apparently 
irrelevant  to  the  snbjcct  in  hand,  yet  it  is 
germane  to  it,  inasmuch  as  we  nmst  cordially 
recognise  that  the  Oldham  authorities  have 
in  recent  years  done  excellent  service  with 
a  comparatively  small  annual  sum.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  they  acqnired  pictnres  by 
three  men  not  yet  at  the  top  of  the  repnta- 
tion  they  deserve — William  Wells,  Grosvenor 
Thomas,  and  A.  M.  Foweraker.     In  each  case, 


"tup:    Yoi'Nc; 


HY     II.    GK>IME[,L     nLTCHISON. 


that  he  had  grown  tired  of  the  nnequal  fight 
against  misunderstanding  and  abnse  which 
greeted  his  innovating  style,  and  had  made 
np  his  mind  to  give  up  art  and  take  a  situa- 
tion as  clerk,  when  a  fifty  pound  prize, 
aw'arded  by  the  Liverpool  Academy,  refreshed 
his  spirit,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  task 
of  establisliing  himself  as  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  his  age.  That  fifty  pounds,  sub- 
scribed towards  the  purchase  of  a  Holbein 
or  a  Velasquez  (?)  would  have  been  a  negli- 
gible contribution  to  the  great  sums  which, 
if    spent   wisely   in    the    encouragement   of 


judged  by  the  standard  Ccich  has  set  for  us 
by  his  best  work,  the  Gallery  has  bought 
well ;  and  tlie  pictures  are  sincere,  sound  art, 
which  no  change  of  fashion  can  wholly  dis- 
credit, which  may  even  some  day  take  rank 
as  outstanding  achievements,  if  good  work 
and  good  luck  should  rank  their  makers 
among  the  sigm'ficant  men  of  their  period. 

In  the  previous  year  the  work  done  was 
even  more  significant  of  good.  By  purchase, 
or  gift — W'hich  in  this  case  means,  I  think, 
that  some  enthusiast  connected  with  the 
Gallery   has    persuaded   generously   minded 
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citizens  to  pay  for  thiiigs  desired,  after  tlie 
official  fund  is  exhansted — in  one  way  or 
the  other  tlie  Gallery  acquired  works  by 
James  Charles,  J.  Buxton  Knight.  A.  Tal- 
mage,  W.  Eothenstein,  James  Paterson, 
Julius  Olsson,  Arthur  Hacker,  and  George 
Wetherbee.  The  list  for  11)07  includes 
Alfred  East,  Mark  Fisher,  A.  J.  Munnings, 
and  J.  L.  Pickering,  and  the  current  year's 
acquisitions  include  ^vorks  by  E.  A.  Hornel 
and  William  Orpen.  The  Oldham  com- 
mittee has  the  happy  knack  of  usually 
hitting  on  the  right  man,  and  usually 
hits   on    the    right    picture    in    each    case. 


their  lives,  to  the  credit  of  buyers  who,  like 
Oldham,  were  early  in  the  held.  Such  a 
gallery  cannot  often  aim  at  large  pictures 
by  men  of  mark,  the  prices  of  which  run 
into  four  figures,  and  that  is  why  its  work 
in  the  encouragement  of  art  is  so  \'alua,ble. 
To  many  a  struggling  genius,  as  to  Mr. 
Holm-in  Hunt  sixty  yeai'S  ago,  a  cheque 
for  fifty  pounds,  and  the  implied  encourage- 
ment and  recognition,  are  far  more  valuable 
than  one  for  five  hundred  a  decade  later. 
When  the  people  of  Oldham  look  at  some  of 
their  pictures,  they  know  not  only  that  in 
them  they  have  possessions  worth  far  more 


'the   home   of   the   squirref..        by   james   watts. 


Out  of  a  dozen  names  there  are  only 
two  of  artists  who  belong  to  the  Poyal 
Academy,  one  of  a  Scottish  Academician  ; 
but  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  recommend 
itself  to  any  sincere  student  of  modern  art. 
It  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  Oldham  Gallery,  in  its  smaller  way,  is 
carrying  out  even  more  literally  than  the 
Chantrey  Trustees  what  Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
desired — the  giving  of  encouragement  and 
hel[)  to  the  men  wlio  are  figliting  their  way 
Tahantlyto  the  front.  James  Charles  and 
Buxton*^  Knight  are  both  dead—untimely — 
and  we  now  see  their  reputations  growing,  year 
by  year,  beyond  anything  they  hoped  for  in 


than  they  cost,  but  that  they  themselves  did 
their  part  at  the  right  time  in  helping  the 
artists  to  persevere  in  the  development  of 
their  talents  towards  full  recognition. 

Oldham  does  not  foi'get  it  is  the  function 
of  a  popular  gallery  to  make  its  attractions 
suitable  to  the  community  for  which  it 
is  provided.  We  may  still,  even  now, 
have  some  lingering  belief  in  the  heresy 
Whistler  imported  from  Parisian  studios— 
that  subject  does  not  matter  in  art,  and, 
indeed,  is  inimical  to  it  —  a  fallacy  very 
comfortable  to  many  painters  too  lazy 
of  mind  or  too  little  educated  to  achieve 
anything   beyond   good    design,   interestins: 
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colour,  and  "  good  paint."  The  public,  how- 
ever, doggedly  sticks  to  its  old  opinion,  and 
prefers  a  picture  that  has  something  beyond 
merely  sensuous  qualities,  which,  while  it 
delights  tlie  eyes,  has  charms  also  for  the 
mind  and  the  heart.  The  Oldham  authorities, 
mindful  of  this,  have  bought  pictures  that 
have  something  to  tell  us  about  history, 
myth,  life,  and  morals,  though  they  have  leaned 
especially  to  landscapes,  which  have  a  special 
vahie,  since,  in  a  town  so  remote  from  Nature's 
happier  moods,  they  attract  the  public  of  an 
English  operative  centre  almost  as  certainly 
as  a  "  story  "  picture — not  consciously  for 
their  art,  but  for  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
love  of  natural  beauty  latent  in  all  In  the 
"  story  "  picture  the  art  is  merely,  for  the 
unlearned,  a  latent  un perceived  factor  in 
their  enjoyment ;  but  if  they  look  because  of 
the  subject,  they  are,  if  the  art  be  good, 
acquiring  something  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  their  standard  of  taste.  In  this 
connection,  I  should  like  to  point  out  the 
value  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  such  as  is 
provided  at  Oldham,  in  which  any  of  the 
pictures  that  call  for  it  are  provided  with 
explanatory,  or,  rather,  expository,  notes.     It 


is  a  thing  difficult  to  do  well,  and  Mr.  Berry, 
having  done  it  very  well,  deserves  our 
thanks. 

The  simpler  imaginative  effort  by  which  we 
are  helped  to  realise  scenes  of  life  similar  to 
those  of  everyday  life  —  its  simple  joys, 
sorrows,  hopes,  and  fears — is  worthily  stimu- 
lated by  such  themes  as  George  Joy's  "  A  Dinner 
of  Herbs,"  Gemmell  Hutchison's  "  Young 
Laird "  (a  capital  piece  of  cjenre),  Arthur 
Hacker's  ''A  Difficulty,"  Melton  Fisher's 
"  Dreams,"  ''  0  Yes  I  0  Yes  !  "  by  Blandford 
Fletcher,  "A  White  Slave,"  by  A.  J.  Mun- 
nings,  and  H.  La  Thangue's  tragic  "  Last 
Furrow,"  which  idealises  the  life  of  the 
husbandman  with  a  severe  dignity  not  un- 
worthy to  be  ranked  with  the  work  of 
Millet.  There  are  other  good  things  in  this 
class,  the  selection  of  which  merits  appro- 
bation also  because  they  are  among  the 
examples  of  Lancashire  artists,  which  the 
Oldham  authorities  have  not  omitted  to 
secure,  recognising  the  special  duty  of  a 
provincial  gallery  to  illustrate  the  art  activities 
of  its  own  district.  Thus  the  late  William 
Stott,  of  Oldham,  is  represented  by  three 
pictures. 


"ducks."        by     MAItOLD     SWANWICK. 
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By  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN, 

Author  of  ''The  Garden  of  Lies,''  ''The  Quest,'"  '' Bianco' s  Daughter,''  etc. 


'YOU  happen  to  have 
been  at  Levuka  in 
the  Fijis  ?  No, 
of  course  not.  I  was 
going  to  tell  about 
an  odd  thing  that 
happened  there. 

You'll  have  to 
fancy  a  little  high 
green  island  with  a 
crescent  bay,  and 
traders'  stores  along  the  beach  road,  and 
houses  climbing  up  the  hillside  above. 
You'll  have  to  fancy  a  wooden  wharf  with 
copra  piled  on  it  in  sacks,  and  native  Johnnies 
sitting  about  in  the  sun,  with  lime  plastered 
on  their  hair  to  dye  it  yellow,  and  a  bit  of 
bright-coloured  trade  print  twisted  about 
their  waists  by  way  of  clothes.  You'll  have 
to  fancy  a  blue  sky  and  a  blue  sea,  and 
palm  trees,  and  big  red  flowers,  and  a  yellow 
beach  with  little  cheerful  waves  lap-lapping 
on  it  all  day  long.  And  you'll  have  to 
fancy  hot  sunshine  and  the  easterly  trade 
warming  you  and  cooling  you  together  : 
the  smell  of  the  salt  shore  and  the  smell 
of  the  heated  jungle  behind. 
Levuka's  something  like  that. 
The  Eede-Barneses — Mr.  and  Lady  Evelyn 
Rede-Barnes — touched  there  on  a  cruise  they 
were  making  among  the  islands  in  Rede- 
Barnes's  yacht  Pique  Dame,  with  a  company 
of  Rede-Barnes's  friends,  who  were  cheap  and 
nasty,  and  played  most  peculiar  bridge. 

The  odd  thing  that  happened  has,  for  the 
most  part,  to  do  with  Lady  Evelyn.  She'd 
fallen  into  a  habit,  when  the  yacht  was  in 
port,  of  slipping  away  from  tlie  others  and 
going  off  on  long  solitary  walks.  She  wasn't 
afraid,  for  the  natives  are  a  peaceable  lot, 
and,  besides,  she  carried  one  of  those  little 
Browning  automatic  pistols  that  fire  five  shots 
very  hard  and  fast.  Slie  lived  on  those 
walks,  I  think — looked  forward  to  them — 
back  over  them.  They  must  have  seemed  to 
her  like  hours  out  of  prison.  You  see,  she'd 
heen  married  a  year  to  that  snarling  little  cur. 
It  seems  slie  set  off  early  on  the  morning 
they  reached  Levuka.     She  walked  down  the 


beach  road  past  the  stores  of  the  traders,  and 
beyond  them,  past  little  bungalows  half 
hidden  behind  clumps  of  hibiscus  and  poin- 
settia  and  bougainvillea  and  other  big  flowers 
that  she  didn't  know  the  names  of.  She 
rounded  a  point  of  the  island,  and,  all  at  once, 
the  port  and  the  stores  and  houses,  the 
canoes  on  the  shore,  the  yacht  at  anchor, 
were  lost  to  sight  and  hearing.  The  road 
ended,  and  there  was  just  a  long  winding 
ribbon  of  yellow^  beach,  and  the  sea  and  the 
palm  trees. 

I  fancy  her,  you  know,  drawing  a  long 
sigh  of  relief. 

She  walked  on  slowly  along  that  golden 
beach,  prodding  with  her  closed  sunshade  at 
the  little  bright  shells  underfoot,  or  at  the 
iridescent,  bluey-green,  cast-off  clothes  of 
giant  crayfish.  Once  a  brown  Fijian  boy 
passed  by,  dragging  a  pair  of  green  cocoanuts, 
and  he  husked  one  of  them,  and  chipped  off 
its  top,  and  she  drank,  for  she  was  thirsty, 
and  the  boy  went  on  his  way,  pleased  as 
Punch,  with  a  shilling  in  his  mouth.  After 
that  she  sat  for  a  while  on  a  fallen  tree,  very 
comfortable  and  idle  and  without  thought, 
and  finally  took  up  her  walk  again. 

She  came  upon  a  white  man  sitting  against 
a  rock  in  a  spot  of  shade  and  reading  a 
newspaper.  He  seemed  to  be  a  rather  young 
man — not  over  thirty,  she  thought — and  he 
had  yellow  hair  and  a  little  upturned  yellow 
moustache.  He  wore  white  drill  trousers 
and  a  soft  shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  with  its 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows.  He  seemed 
very  much  interested  in  the  newspaper,  for 
he  didn't  look  up  at  all  until  Lady  Evelyn 
spoke  to  him.  Then  he  gave  a  violent  start, 
and  got  to  his  feet  more  swiftly  than  it 
seemed  possible  for  anyone  to  move. 

"  Fm  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  she  said  to 
the  man,  "  but  I  w^anted  to  ask  how  much 
farther  I  can  walk  along  this  shoi'e.  A  little 
native  boy  told  me  something  I  didn't  quite 
understand  about  the  beach  coming  to  an 
end." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  the  yellow-haired  man  said, 
"  it  ends  just  round  the  point,  hard  by. 
There's  half  a  mile  of  sheer  cliff  beyond." 
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Now  that  liis  momentary  alarm  was  over,  be 
was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  eyed  her  frankly, 
but  without  the  least  rudeness.  It  seemed 
to  Lady  Evelyn  that  he  made,  in  that 
extremely  informal  attire,  about  the  finest 
figure  of  a  man  that  she  had  ever  seen, 
though  that  was  to  say  a  great  deal  for  a 
woman  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  England.  She  was  tall  herself,  but  he 
topped  her  by  so  much  that  she  knew  he 
must  be  well  over  six  feet,  and  he  looked 
very  strong  and  hard  and  fit.  His  face  and 
his  forearms  and  his  thick  round  throat  were 
sunburnt  brown  as  leather,  but  she  saw  that 
when  he  stirred,  and  the  soft  shirt  was  drawn 
a  little  aside  at  his  neck,  his  skin  was  whiter 
than  her  own.  She  had  an  instant's  vision 
of  little  Rede-Barnes  and  of  his  friends  on 
the  yacht  -  not  bad  physical  specimens,  one 
or  two  of  them — and  she  wondered  how  long 
they  would  last,  singly  or  altogether,  in 
combat  w^ith  this  young  yellows-haired  giant 
who  read  newspapers  on  a  lonely  beach. 

Lady  Evelyn  said  something  apologetic 
about  having  interrupted  his  reading,  and 
the  young  man  laughed  at  her,  and  asked 
if  she  thought  the  Angel  Gabriel  would 
apologise  for  trumpeting  the  dead  people 
out  of  their  graves  to  go  to  Heaven.  That 
seemed  to  her  such  an  uncommonly  good 
little  speech  to  happen  upon  in  the  Fiji 
Islands  that  Lady  Evelyn  was  pleased  and 
interested.  She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  shaded  rock,  and  the  two  fell  into  talk. 

The  yellow-haired  young  man  was  by  no 
means  shy  or  secretive.  He  explained  that 
he  read  newspapers  whenever  and  wherever 
he  could  beg,  borrow,  find,  or  steal  them, 
because  newspapers  seldom  came  his  way. 

"  I  don't  belong  to  the  civilised  world  any 
longer,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  probably 
never  see  London  again.  I  never  saw  a 
Suffragette,  but  I  like  to  read  about  them. 
I  think  they're  funny.  Fancy  padlocking 
yourself  to  an  iron  railing  to  annoy  the 
police  !     That's  a  jolly  clever  idea." 

Lady  Evelyn  caught  at  that  phrase  about 
never  seeing  London  again,  and  asked  if  he 
had  meant  it. 

"  Something  of  the  sort,"  said  the  yellow- 
haired  young  man. 

"  Oh,  don't  think  I'm  snivelling  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  when  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"  It's  all  right,  you  know.  I  don't  want 
.to  go  back.  I'm  contented  here.  I  had 
twenty-five  years  of  respectability — common, 
dull,  dismal  respectability.  I  wouldn't  go 
back  to  it  for  the  Crown  jewels  !  I  w^asn't 
born  to  be  respectable.     I  hated  it.     I  hate 


the  thought  of  it  now."  He  pointed  out  to 
sea,  and  she  became  aware  of  a  small  schooner 
at  anchor  a  hundred  yards  off  shore — a  boat 
drawn  up  on  the  sand.  She  hadn't  noticed 
them  until  then. 

''That  little  tub  out  yonder,"  said  he, 
"is  mine.  On  board  that  schooner  I'm  a 
sovereign.  I'm  Prime  Minister  and  King 
and  a  god,  all  rolled  into  one.  My  four 
Kanaka  boys  pray  to  me.  And  I've  an 
island  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  here.  It's 
small,  but  it's  mine.  When  I'm  tired  of 
swaggering  about  the  Pacific  in  the  Nahuna^ 
I  go  to  Tuvana  and  rest.  They  pray  to  me 
there,  too." 

He  broke  off  and  laughed,  narrowing  his 
eyes  at  her. 

"  I  sound  like  a  little  boastful,  bragging 
boy,  don't  I  ?  "  But  Lady  Evelyn  didn't 
laugh.     She  said — 

"  Yes,  you  do,  rather.  And  I  think  I  like 
it.     You've  got  something  to  boast  of." 

"  Well,  I'm  free,  anyhow,"  said  he — "  free 
as  air.     And  that's  something,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Something  !  "  cried  Lady  Evelyn. 
"  Something  !  It  is  the  only  thing  in  this 
dreadful  w^orld  that  is  worth  having.  Keep 
it !  Cling  to  it !  Never  let  it  go  !  Fight 
for  it  with  the  last  bit  of  strength  in  your 
body  !  Put  it  up  on  an  altar  and  pray  to 
it !  And  if  ever  you  lose  it,  drown  yourself 
or  cut  your  throat !  .  .  .  I  know  what  I'm 
talking  about." 

The  man  stared  at  her  very  curiously, 
and  for  a  time  she  met  his  eyes  with  a  sort 
of  defiance.  Then  she  got  red  and  looked 
aw^ay  over  the  sea,  and  neither  of  them  said 
anything  more  for  a  while. 

She  seems  to  have  thought  some  sort  of 
explanation  necessary  after  that  little  out- 
burst, for  she  said  at  last — 

"  You  see,  we  all  have  our  dreams — only 
they  never  come  true.  Yours  have  come 
true,  and  that  seems  to  me  so  splendid  and 
so  wonderful  that  I'm  rather  emphatic  about 
it.  You're  the  only  really  free  man  I've 
ever  spoken  to.  ' 

"  Aren't  you  free  ? "  the  yellow-haired 
man  asked,  and  she  laughed  ;  but  I  fancy  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  laugh.     He  scowled  over  it. 

"  I  ?  "  said  Lady  Evelyn. 

She  held  up  her  hands  and  shook  them  at 
liim. 

''  Can't  you  hear  my  cliains  rattle  ?  I'm 
a  life  prisoner.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  prison,  do  you  ?  You're  a  king.  I'm 
looking  out  of  my  cell  window  at  this 
moment,  and  I  see  your  kingdom— wide 
blue  seas,  and  palms,  and  bright  flowers,  and 


*'  The  first  man  dropped  to  his  knees.' 
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miles  of  yellow  beach.  I  envy  you,  you 
know.     Ob,  dearie  me,  how  I  envy  you  !  " 

The  man  sbe  had  called  a  king  looked  at 
Lady  Evelyn's  left  hand  and  at  the  wedding- 
ring  tbei-e,  and  he  scowled  once  more  ;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  say,  so  he  only 
scowled  and  chafed  his  hands  together,  and 
looked  from  Lady  Evelyn's  face  down  to  the 
sand,  and  dug  his  toes  into  it. 

She  watched  the  muscles  swell  and  play 
about  his  thick  neck  when  he  bent  his  head 
down. 

I  think  it  is  these  little^silences  that  bring 
people  closer  together  than  any  words  could 
possibly  do.  When  there  has  been  serious 
talk — frank,  from  an  open  heart — and  words 
at  length  have  failed  for  fear  of  saying  too 
much,  then  there  comes  a  silence,  and  in  it 
something  strange — electrical — that  cannot 
be  described. 

I  think  something  of  the  sort  occurred 
between  these  two  who  came  from  such 
opposite  poles  of  the  universe  to  meet  on  an 
island  beach — the  duke's  daughter  and  the 
South  Sea  tramp.  Perhaps  they  were  brought 
all  the  closer  because  they  came  from  so  far 
apart.     Sometimes  it  is  so. 

Lady  Evelyn  sat  for  a  long  time  with  her 
eyes  upon  that  yellow-haired  adventurer  who 
gazed  down  on  the  sand  at  his  feet.  He 
must,  I  fancy,  have  stirred  something  in  her 
— something  very  deep.  I  judged  by  what 
followed.  Perhaps  it  was  not  only  the 
man,  but  what  he  symbolised —what  she'd 
spoken  of  so  emphatically  ~-  freedom  — 
romance.  I'm  remembering  Rede-Barnes 
and  his  friends  on  the  yacht. 

Lady  Evelyn  drew  a  little  sigh,  and  pre- 
sently she  asked  a  very  rude  question.  It 
was  a  way  she  had — a  way  many  of  her  class 
have,  but  somehow  they  carry  it  off  when 
the  rest  of  us  couldn't.     She  asked — 

"  What's  tbat  you  have  hanging  from  your 
neck — inside  ?  " 

The  man  looked  up  at  her  very  sharp  and 
keen,  and,  although  the  two  of  them  were 
quite  plainly  alone  tliere,  he  looked  round 
about  him,  and  overhead,  where  the  upland 
lifted  steep  off  the  beach.  Then  he  said  in 
a  low  voice — 

*'  The  Harvest  Moon." 

Lady  Evelyn  gave  a  sudden  cry,  repeating 
the  name,  but  half-way  she  stifled  the  cry 
with  a  hand  over  her  mouth,  and  she  dropped 
her  voice  as  he'd  done.     She  said — 

''  Good  Heavens,  do  you  mean  that  ?  The 
Harvest  Moon  ?    It  can't  be  true." 

Of  course,  she  knew  all  about  that  historic 
pearl,  as   everybody   knows   who   has  been 


south  of  the  Line,  and  a  good  many  who 
haven't.  She'd  heard  of  it  everywhere. 
S!ie  knew  its  gigantic  money  value,  and  what 
it  had  cost  in  blood  and  lives  and  misery 
and  scandal.  She  knew  of  the  two  great 
families  that  had  been  wrecked  by  it :  the 
august  gentleman  who,  through  one  of  its 
scandals,  had  been  recalled  to  England. 
She'd  heard  the  most  fantastic  tales  about 
the  Harvest  Moon — the  "  Ruby  in  a  Mist  " 
— the  "  Pestilence  " — it  had  a  dozen  names 
— and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  half  the  tales 
were  true. 

"  The  Harvest  Moon  ! "  said  she  in  a 
whisper.  "  It's  incredible  !  What  are  you 
doing  with  the  Harvest  Moon,  and  how  in 
the  world  did  you  come  by  it  ?  " 

He  told  her  how  a  Tahitian,  whom  he'd 
done  a  good  turn,  had  died  on  his  schooner, 
and,  before  he  died,  had  taken  the  pearl 
out  of  his  wool,  where  it  was  fastened,  and 
given  it  to  his  benefactor. 

"  How  this  Johnny  came  by  it,"  said  he, 
''  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  he  stole  it  from 
that  Frenchman  Lady  What's-her-name  ran 
away  with  from  Melbourne.  The  Frenchman 
was  murdered,  you  remember,  at  Papeete." 

Lady  Evelyn  gave  a  little  shiver. 

"  I  should  be  afraid  of  it,"  she  said. 
"  Everyone  who  ever  owned  it,  or  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  has  come  to  a  bad  end. 
I  think,  if  I  had  the  Harvest  Moon,  I'd 
throw  it  into  the  sea."  But  the  yellow- 
haired  man  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,  not  after  you'd  seen  it 
once."  He  got  to  his  feet  and  walked  a 
little  way  up  and  down  the  beach,  and  he 
searched  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  above  with 
his  eyes.  Then  he  sat  down  again,  a  little 
nearer  to  where  Lady  Evelyn  was.  He 
pulled  out  a  cheap  brass  locket,  that  hung 
about  his  neck  by  a  leather  thong,  and 
opened  it,  and  began  unwinding  something 
that  was  wrapped  in  many  little  squares 
of  thin  silk.  One  of  the  squares  of  silk 
was  black,  and,  when  he  had  come  to  the 
end,  he  laid  the  Harvest  Moon  upon  the 
black  square,  in  his  hand,  and  the  two  of 
them  bent  over  it  together. 

It  was  a  great  pink  pearl,  pear-shaped, 
and  it  seemed  to  glow  as  if  there  were  fires 
inside  it.  Its  mother  might  have  been  a 
pearl  and  its  father  an  opal.  It  was  like 
nothing  Lady  Evelyn  had  ever  seen.  It 
seemed  to  be  alive.  She  fancied  she  saw  it 
move.  I  myself  saw  it  once,  when  the  great 
lady  in  Melbourne  owned  it— the  one  wlio 
afterwards  ran  away  with  the  Frenchman  — 
and  I  shall  never  forget. 
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It  was  like  looking  afc  the  little  blood-clot 
that  has  gone  to  the  brain  of  some  poor 
chap,  and  turned  him  into  a  grotesque  and 
wholesale  murderer. 

Lady  Evelyn  drew  a  great  deep  breatb, 
and  sbe  was  rather  pale.     She  said — 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  throw  it  into  the  sea.  I 
coiddn't.  You're  quite  right."  She  sat  up 
once  more  and  raised  her  eyes. 

"  I'm  glad  to  have  seen  the  Harvest 
Moon,"  she  said.  "  It  was  hard  to  under- 
stand before  how  a  pearl  could  have 
bewitched  and  ruined  so  many  people. 
Now  I  know.  I  suppose  it  has  bewitched 
me,  too,  like  the  rest."  She  leant  back 
against  the  rock,  looking  rather  grave  and 
thoughtful  and  a  little  tired,  and  she  didn't 
speak  while  the  man  re-wound  his  treasure  in 
its  coverings  and  put  it  away  once  more  in 
the  cheap  brass  locket.  But  as  he  was 
finishing,  the  faint  sound  of  a  bell  came  to 
them  across  the  sea  from  the  little  schooner. 
Lady  Evelyn  listened  and  said  — 

"  Eight  bells  !  Oh,  dear,  it's  noon,  and  I 
must  be  getting  back  to  the  yacht.  Will 
you  help  me  up  ?  "  She  put  out  her  hands, 
and  the  man  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  He'd 
turned  quiet  and  grave,  too.  The  Harvest 
Moon  seemed,  in  some  odd  fashion,  to  have 
sobered  them  both. 

''It  occurs  to  me,  rather  late,"  she  said, 
"  that  we  don't  know  each  other's  names. 
I'm  Lady  Evelyn  Rede-Barnes.  My  husband 
and  I  are  here  witii  a  party  on  our  yacht, 
Pique  Daniel 

''Pityue  Dame  ?  "  said  the  man.  "  Oh,  yes  ! 
That  means  the  Queen  of  Spades.  It's  a  jolly 
name,  rather." 

"  It's  hideous,"  said  Lady  Evelyn.  "  The 
Queen  of  Spades  is  a  very  sinister  person. 
Not  that  I  care  much.  You  haven't  told 
me  your  name.     What  is  it  ?  " 

And  he  said — 

"Haves.  But  the  natives  call  me  *  Tui- 
Tuvana'— the  Lord  of  Tuvana." 

Lady  Evelyn  put  out  her  liand,  and  he 
took  it  and  held  it.     She  said— 

"  Good-bye,  Tui-Tuvana.  We  two  prob- 
'djly  shan't  meet  again.  I  go  back  to  prison, 
'ind  you  to  your  kingdom.  I  shall  remember 
you  and  envy  you." 

"I  wish,  "  said  the  man  Hayes  awkwardly 

"I  wish " 

But  Lady  Evelyn  shook  her  head. 
.    "Wishing's  no  good.     I've  wished  a  lot 
j"  my  time.     Good-bye!"     She  withdrew 
'"'i'   hand  from  his   hold,  and   turned  and 
^^'iit  away  down  tlie  yellow  beach. 

Giiee,  as  she  rounded  the  first  point,  she 


glanced  back,  and  Hayes  was  standing  quite 
still  where  she  had  left  him,  his  hands  at 
his  sides,  his  head  bent,  looking  upon  the 
ground. 


But  the  Harvest  Moon-  so  I  take  it — had 
linked  these  two  together,  and  that  wasn't 
the  end  by  any  means. 

They  met  again  very  strangely  that  after- 
noon. 

A  half-dozen  of  the  yacht's  company — 
Rede-Barnes  not  among  them — went  ashore 
about  three  o'clock  to  visit  a  ceitain  water- 
fall high  up  near  the  top  of  the  mountainous 
island.  They  had  some  native  boys  and 
girls  for  guides,  and  they  carried  tea-baskets, 
to  do  the  thing  comfortably. 

The  waterfall  w^as  w^ell  worth  seeing,  and 
Lady  Evelyn  w^as  glad  she  had  come,  but 
she  didn't  want  any  tea  ;  and  so,  wdien  the 
others  were  seated  in  a  circle,  gorging  them- 
selves upon  cakes  and  champagne-cup  out  of 
a  Thermos  bottle,  she  wandered  off  alone 
among  the  trees,  and,  after  a  half  -  hour, 
found  herself  quite  unexpectedly  upon  the 
crest  of  the  farther  side  of  the  island,  high 
up  over  the  beach  where  she  had  sat  in  the 
morning.  She  could  see,  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  beneath  her,  the  very  rock  against  which 
she  had  leant,  and  she  could  see  the  schooner 
riding  at  anchor  offshore,  but  the  boat  that 
had  been  drawn  np  on  the  sand  was  gone. 
She  wondered  where  Hayes  was,  and  she 
spoke  aloud  ;  the  sound  of  her  voice  startled 
her  a  little. 

"  I  wish  I  might  see  him.  I  wish  I  might 
see  him  just  once  more." 

She  sat  down  on  the  turf,  and  she  found 
herself  suddenly  very  tired  in  all  sorts  of 
ways — physically  tired,  and  mentally,  too. 
She  thought  of  the  little  company  of  people 
a  mile  away,  stuffing  and  guzzling  beside 
that  waterfall,  and  she  hated  them.  She 
thought  of  Rede-Barnes — the  little  cur  had 
been  carrying  on  of  late  with  one  of  the 
other  women — and  the  picture  of  him  turned 
her  sick.  She  looked  ahead  at  her  life  to 
come,  and  it  seemed  to  her  nightmarish, 
intolerable.  A  fantastic  wish  swept  across 
her  mind  that  that  tall,  strong,  clean  young 
man  with  the  yellow  hair  would  come  out 
from  amongst  the  trees  and  pick  her  up  in 
his  arms,  without  asking  permission,  and 
carry  her  off  to  his  green  island  where  the 
people  prayed  to  him. 

A  sound  mounted  up  to  her  from  below. 
It  wasn't  loud,  but  it  was  unmistakably  the 
sound  of  a  shot.     She  got  at  once  to  her  feet 
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and  looked.  For  a  moment  she  could  see 
nothing,  but  she  heard  another  shot,  and 
then,  hard  upon  it,  a  man  came  into  sight, 
running  along  the  yellow  beach,  down  beside 
the  water  where  the  sand  was  hard.  Fiftj 
yards  behind  him  ran  six  natives  in  lava- 
lavas  of  coloured  print,  and  each  of  them  held 
in  his  hand  a  long  heavy  knife  that  the  sun 
winked  upon — all  but  one,  and  this  man  had 
a  rifle,  though  firearms  are  forbidden  to  the 
islanders. 

The  native  with  the  rifle  stopped  suddenly 
and  went  down  upon  his  ktiee.  Lady  Evelyn 
cried  out,  and  she  saw  the  puff  of  smoke 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  and,  after  it, 
heard  a  whip-like  report,  but  the  bullet  must 
have  gone  wild.  The  white  man  halted  and 
threw  out  one  arm.  There  was  another  puff 
of  smoke  and  a  louder  report,  like  the  flrst 
two  she  had  heard.  The  native  with  the 
rffle  fell  on  his  face  and  lay  still. 

Then  the  white  man  turned  sharply  up  the 
beach,  and  Lady  Evelyn  gave  another  cry, 
and  began  to  tremble  violently,  for  the  man 
was  Hayes.  He  made  for  the  bed  of  a  dry 
watercourse  that  was  cut  in  the  mountain- 
side like  a  shallow  ii'regular  scar  from  the 
crest,  near  where  the  woman  stood  watching, 
down  to  the  rocks  and  sand,  and  it  made 
excellent  cover.  Hayes  bolted  into  it,  and 
the  five  natives,  who  had  stopped  and  hung 
back  for  an  instant,  raised  a  shout  and 
followed  him. 

Lady  Evelyn,  on  her  knees  at  the 
brink  of  the  height,  stared  down  the  twisting 
slope  and  watched  the  man  beneath  her. 
Once,  when  he  was  nearly  half-way  to  the  top, 
he  seemed  to  be  about  to  take  shelter  behind 
a  rock  and  fight  it  out  there.  Then  she 
called  to  him  :  "  Hayes  !  Hayes  !  "  And 
he  looked  up  and  saw.  He  began  to  climb 
faster. 

When  he  w^as  within  speaking  distance,  he 
waved  his  arm,  and  she  heard  him  shout  in 
hard -drawn  gasps — 

"  Go  away  !  Run  for  it !  "  But  at  that 
she  pulled  from  her  belt  the  little  Browning 
she  always  carried  there,  and  held  it  up  for 
him  to  see.  He  gave  a  glad  cry  and  climbed 
on,  but  he  climbed  very  slowly  now,  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  she  saw  that  he  was 
almost  done. 

A  few  yards  from  the  top  he  dropped,  tried 
to  raise  himself,  and  rolled  behind  a  boulder. 

Lady  Evelyn  let  herself  over  the  edge  of 
the  bank  and  slipped  and  scrambled  down  to 
wdiere  he  was.  The  man's  face  was  grej 
with  exliaustion,  and  drawn  and  thin,  but, 
though  his  strength  was  gone,  he  was  not 


done  yet.  She  found  him,  revolver  in  hand 
— a  big  Colt — lying  on  his  side  waiting.  He 
whispered  to  her — 

''Go  back !  For  Heaven's  sake,  go  back  while 
you  can  !  They  won't  touch  you  if  you  go 
now.     They're  after  the  Harvest  Moon." 

He  lifted  the  Colt  and  fired,  and  the 
nearest  pursuer  dropped  back  screaming. 
There  were  four  left,  and  they  had  scattered 
among  the  rocks  and  were  climbing,  each  on 
his  own  line.  Lady  Evelyn  knelt  close 
beside  the  man  Hayes.     She  asked — 

"  How  many  cartridges  have  you  left  ?  " 
And  he  said  — 

"  Two.  I'd  only  the  single  clip.  I  wasn't 
expecting  a  war.  If  you  won't  go  away  for 
Heaven's  sake,  will  you  go  for  mine  ?  " 

"  I  have  five,"  said  she.  "  When  yours 
are  gone,  take  my  revolver — if  there's  time. 
I  think  they  mean  to  rush  us  from  both 
sides."  She  was  full  of  excitement — thrilled 
with  it  from  head  to  foot,  but  she  was  as 
steady  as  a  veteran. 

One  of  the  men  to  the  left  of  their  rock 
threw  his  heavy  knife  from  the  shelter  of  a 
thicket,  and  it  grazed  Hayes's  shoulder. 
Hayes  got  to  his  knees  and  fired.  He  must 
have  missed,  for  the  two  natives  broke  cover 
together.  He  fired  again  at  the  second  man, 
the  one  who  still  had  a  weapon.  The  fellow 
went  down,  and  Lady  Evelyn  saw  Hayes 
spring  to  his  feet  to  meet  the  other. 

The  rest  of  it  all  came  too  quickly  for 
word  or  thought.  The  remaining  two 
natives,  on  the  right,  leapt  over  the  rocks 
and  closed  in,  shouting.  Lady  Evelyn  knelt 
up,  held  the  Browning  out  a  little  way  from 
her,  and  it  seemed  to  explode  of  itself.  She 
was  unaware  of  pulling  the  trigger.  The 
first  man  dropped  to  his  knees,  staring  at 
her,  coughed,  and  crumpled  up  without  a 
sound.  The  fellow  behind  him  gave  one 
shrill  little  cry,  like  a  frightened  beast,  turned 
tail,  and  began  to  run  down  the  mountain- 
side, leaping  and  stumbling  and  crashing 
amongst  the  bushes. 

Then  Lady  Evelyn  Eede-Barnes  quite 
properly  fainted  dead  aw^ay,  as  any  lady 
should. 

She  came  to  under  pleasant  and  delightful 
circumstances.  Hayes — Tui-Tuvana — knelfc 
over  her,  holding  her  in  his  arms  and  calling 
upon  her  in  distracted  tones  to  come  back  to 
him.  Her  head  lay  against  his  breast,  where 
there  was  something  hard  and  uncomfortable 
— the  Harvest  Moon,  probably.  He  called 
her  lovely  things  in  English,  and  in  Fijian 
that  she  didn't  understand  —  Seni-Langi 
("  Sky-Flower  "),     Andi-Matakami-kamitlui 
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("  Lady  Sweet  Eyes  "),  and  such  like.  And 
she  thought  he  had  been  kissing  her,  too, 
but  she  wasn't  quite  sure  of  that. 

When  she  was*  ready,  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  sat  up,  and  presently  he  helped  her  to 
her  feet. 

''  They're  gone  ?  "  she  asked  him,  and  he 
said  to  her — 

"  Yes,  Heaven  bless  you  !  They're  gone. 
You've  saved  my  life." 

"  Save  mine,  Hayes  !  "  said  she.  And  the 
man  began  to  tremble  all  over. 

Lady  Evelyn  said — 

"  I  can't  go  on  any  longer  as  I've  been 
going.  It's  intolerable  !  Will  you  take  me 
away  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Heaven  ! "  said  he,  and  went  down 
on  his  knees  and  held  her  hands  against  his 
face. 

They  talked  it  over,  the  two  of  them, 
standing  there  on  the  mountain-side,  with  the 
dead  men  round  them,  and  they  made  their 
plans.     They  were  to  slip  away  that  night. 

"  I  shan't  be  able  to  stay  here  another  day 
after  this  row,"  Hayes  said.  "  The  Eesident 
is  down  on  me.  He'd  like  nothing  better 
than  a  chance,  and  now  he  has  his  chance. 
I  can't  tell  him  why  these  beggars  were  after 
me — the  Harvest  Moon.  He'll  make  it  plain 
murder.  I  must  sail  to-night."  He  told 
her  where  to  come  to  him — at  the  western 
end  of  the  beach  road  where  the  lights  stop. 
He  was  to  be  there  with  his  boat  at  ten 
o'clock. 

"  You  won't  fail  me  ?  "  he  asked  her  at 
the  last.     And  she  smiled  and  said — 

"  No,  Hayes— no  !  " 

*'  If  you  did,"  said  he,  "  I  think  I  snould 
storm  the  Pique  Dame  and  carry  you  off." 

Lady  Evelyn  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  and, 
under  her  breath,  she  laughed  a  little,  but  it 
wasn't  as  if  she  saw  anything  funny.  It  was 
another  kind  of  laugh  altogether.  She 
said — 

"  I  should  want  you  to,  Tui-Tuvana." 

She  glanced  once  at  the  dead  men  among 
the  rocks,  and  shivered,  and  went  away  to 
join  her  guests. 

Ten  o'clock,  Hayes  had  said — ten  o'clock 
'it  the  western  end  of  the  beach  road  where 
the  lights  stop.  But  at  ten  o'clock  she  was 
^>n  the  afterdeck  of  the  Pique  Dame,  walking 
^)^ick  and  forth  and  shivering,  though  the 
'^ight  was  warm  and  she  had  a  wrap  over  her 
^'are  shoulders. 

She  couldn't  go. 

Before  dinner  was  over  she'd  found  that 
'.'^^t.  A.fter  all,  stone  walls — or  golden  walls, 
'^  you  like — do  a  prison  make,  in  spite  of  all 


the  poetry  books— and  iron  bars  a  cage. 
She  couldn't  go.  At  dinner  she  looked  down 
the  table  at  those  two  rows  of  prettily  dressed 
rotters— at  little  Rede-Barnes,  who  was  drink- 
ing too  much  and  getting  purple  over  it. 
They  made  her  flesh  creep,  and  she  wished 
them  dead,  one  and  all.  She  thought  of 
Hayes  and  freedom— the  wide  blue  seas  and 
his  little  island.  They  called  aloud  to  her, 
and  she  yearned  for  them. 

And  still  she  couldn't  go. 

She  was  afraid.  There's  th^  truth  of  it,  I 
expect  —as  near  the  truth  as  anyone  will  ever 
get.  The  stone  walls  had  been  round  about 
her  too  long.  The  chains  she  talked  of  had 
rusted  home.  I  fancy  she  began  to  realise 
the  terrific  hold  of  habit,  the  sheer,  immovable 
weight  of  inertia. 

After  dinner,  on  deck,  the  others  settled 
themselves  to  bridge  under  the  awning. 
Lady  Evelyn  w^alked  up  and  down.  She 
heard  two  bells  go,  and  then  three,  and  at 
last  four.  Four  bells — ^ten  o'clock.  The 
man  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  gloom 
at  the  western  end  of  the  beach  road. 
She  went  right  astern  and  stood  by  the  taff- 
rail,  hidden  behind  the  hand-steering  gear. 
The  tide  was  making  ii],  and  the  Pique  Dame 
lay  with  her  stern  inshore.  Standing  there. 
Lady  Evelyn  saw  the  few  huddled  lights  of 
the  settlement,  the  long  row  of  lamps  that 
marked  the  beach  road.  She  was  hot  and 
cold  together,  and  her  knees  trembled.  Her 
mind  was  like  a  fever  patient's  mind,  or 
like  a  little  frightened  child's— chaos.  Out 
beyond,  in  that  warm  darkness,  were  love 
and  freedom — a  life,  so  she  pictured  it,  of 
thrilling  romance — heights  that  her  heart 
and  soul  cried  out  for. 

And  she  couldn't  go. 

She  heard  the  voices  and  laughter  of  the 
card-players  behind  her,  and  somebody  calling 
for  more  claret-cup.  A  long  boat,  eight- 
oared,  swept  past.  She  heard  it  hailed  from 
the  bridge  of  the  yacht,  and  heard  the  man 
in  the  stern-sheets  explain  that  he  was  the 
port  police  looking  out  for  a  fellow  called 
Hayes,  who'd  been  doing  wholesale  murder. 
The  boat  went  on,  and  five  bells  struck. 

The  little  Irish  bo'sun  slipped  aft  and 
spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  The  lad  was  a 
sort  of  slave  of  hers,  and  to  him  she'd  given 
orders  to  have  the  yawl  ready  at  the  gang- 
way before  four  bells,  with  her  bag  hidden 
in  it.  She  was  to  have  explained  that  she 
wanted  to  paddle  about  the  bay  for  an  hour 
in  the  starlight. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  Lady  Evelyn 
said.     She  wondered  a  little  at  her  strange 
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voice.  "  Get  the  bag  back  to  my  cabin  witli- 
out  anyone  seeing."  The  bo'snn  shpped  away 
again,  and  she  leant  against  the  taffrail, 
blind  and  sick. 

The  minutea  dragged  on,  and  it  must  have 
been  near  six  bells. 

"  He's  gone  now,"  said  Lady  Evelyn. 
She  looked  once  more  towards  the  row  of 
lamps  along  the  beach  road.  "  He's  given 
me  up  and  gone.     It's  all  over." 

Quite  suddenly  one  of  the  women  under 
the  deck  awning  uttered  a  sharp  frightened 
scream,  and  a  man  said —     •• 

'*  For  Heaven's  sake,  what's  that  ?  "  Lady 
Evelyn  heard  her  husband's  unsteady  voice. 

"  Now,  tben,what  the  devil  do  you  want  ?  " 
She  heard  exclamations  and  cries — the  little 
crash  of  an  overturned  table.  But  above 
the  scuffle  and  the  uproar  she  heard  a  high, 
strong  voice — 

"  Where  is  slie  ?  What  have  you  done 
with  her  ?  " 

She  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  but 
somehow  she  made  her  w^ay  into  the  circle  of 
light. 

Alone,  at  the  top  of  the  lowered  gangway, 
the  man  Hayes,  called  Tui-Tuvana,  stood,  tall 
and  white  and  terrible,  with  the  big  Colt 
automatic  before  him  in  his  hand. 

The  woman  had  failed  him,  but  he  had 
kept  his  word. 

Once  more  he  called  out — 

''  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  she  ?  " — caught 
sight  of  her  suddenly  and  gave  a  shout. 

Lady  Evelyn  stepped  forward  among  those 
huddling,  frightened  sheep.  The  cloak  had 
slipped  from  her  shoulders,  and  she  went 
with  her  hands  out  before  her  like  a  woman 
groping  in  the  dark. 

"  Come !  "  said  Hayes  at  the  gangway,  and 
laughed— a  splendid  figure  against  that  mean 
throng — the  figure  of  a  man. 

She  found  a  gasping  voice  and  cried  out 
with  it — 

"  I  can't !  I  can't !  For  Heaven's  sake, 
go  back  ! " 

In  the  little  silence  there  was  a  sound  of 
swift  oars  rowing  together.  The  man  must 
have  heard  it,  but  he  paid  no  heed.  He 
came  a  step  forward,  and  one  of  the 
frightened  women  began  to  sob  and  whimper 
like  a  child.  Rede-Barnes  shouted  for  help, 
and  someone  answered  from  the  forward 
deck.     They  heard  running  feet. 

Hayes  bent  forward,  staring  at  Lady 
Evelyn  across  the  half-dozen  paces  that  lay 
between  them.  His  face  was  drawn  in  a 
great  perplexity — a  sort  of  incredulous 
wonder. 


**  You  iuon't  come  ?  "  said  he.  "  Do  yon 
mean  you  won't  come  ?  You've  failed  me 
—after  all  ? " 

She  thrust  out  her  two*  hands  at  him 
desperately,  crying — 

"Go  back!  Go  back!  The  police  — 
they're  after  you  !  Oh,  go  back  while  you 
can  !  " 

The  sound  of  oars  stopped  with  a  clatter 
under  the  yacht's  side.  Hayes  glanced  once 
over  his  shoulder  and  back  to  the  face  of 
the  woman  who  had  failed  him.  Men  began 
to  run  up  the  steps  of  the  gangway — closed 
in  upon  him  from  the  forward  deck.  Rede- 
Barnes,  from  a  strategic  position  behind 
several  of  his  guests,  shouted  incessantly 
for  help. 

The  man  gave  a  sobbing  curse,  turned  and 
ran  aft  along  the  rail.  They  called  to  him 
to  halt — a  babble  of  sound  broke  out— even 
certain  of  those  vahant  souls  in  dinner  coats 
ran  a  few  steps  forward,  very  bold  and 
threatening  now  the  quarry's  back  was 
turned.  From  the  top  of  the  gangway  the 
officer  of  port  police  cried  :  "  Halt,  my  man, 
or  I'll  fire  on  you  !  "  and  in  another  instant 
did  fire  twice. 

Hayes  returned  a  single  shot,  hasty  and 
Avild,  vaulted  the  rail,  and  was  gone  with  a 
great  splash. 

They  were  after  him  like  hounds  upon  a 
fiesh  scent — the  police-boat  -the  yawl — 
Hayes's  own  dinghy  in  which  he  had  come. 
Rede-Barnes  had  an  inspiration.  He  began 
to  shout  for  the  searchlight,  and  one  of  the 
yacht's  officers  called  an  "  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  " 
from  the  bridge.  Lady  Evelyn  ran  to  her 
husband  and  caught  him  by  the  shoulders. 

"  You  won't  do  that !  "  she  cried.  "  It's 
murder.  You  mustn't  do  that.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  give  him  a  chance  !  Don't  murder 
him  ! "  But  he  threw^  her  off,  and  rushed 
to  the  bridge  ladder.  Lady  Evelyn  made 
her  way  once  more  astern,  and  clung  there, 
crushed  up  against  the  rail. 

It  was  extraordinarily  hard  to  breathe. 

"  If  they'll  only  give  him  time — time  !  " 
she  said,  and  held  her  two  hands  tight  over 
her  mouth.  ''  Oh,  give  him  time  to  get 
away  !  Give  him  a  chance  !  "  A  dreadful 
scream  broke  from  her,  and  the  searchlight 
leapt  into  the  darkness  like  a  whifere  sword. 

She  saw  it  stab  the  black  waters  here  and 
there — wheel  and  sweep  like  a  vast  brush— 
searching,  searching,  searching.  And  at  last 
she  heard  eager  cries  from  the  police-boat, 
and  a  shot.  She  fell  upon  her  knees  beside 
the  rail,  covering  her  ears  with  the  palms  of 
her  hands  ;  but  she  heard  another  shot,  and 


"  She  shot  herself  very  neatly  throu<,^h  the  heart,  and  fell  over  across  his  body.'" 
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after  a  long  time  two  together,  and  another 
still.  It  was  as  if  each  one  beat  upon 
her  head  with  a  hammer  blow — tore  her 
through  and  through,  yet  let  her  live  in 
agony. 

Then  the  shots  were  still,  but  she  heard 
voices — once  the  sound  of  something  like  a 
scuffle  and  the  dull  noise  of  blows. 

For  they  had  got  him  at  last.  The  search- 
light found  him  out — Kede-Barnes's  noble 
revenge.  The  lirst  shots  went  wild,  but  at 
length  one  broke  his  shoulder,  and  the  chase 
was  done.  They  dragged  him  iuto  the  boat, 
yammering  over  him  like  the  pack  over  the 
little  red  fox  run  at  last  off  his  little  legs. 
It  seems  that  even  with  a  broken  shoulder 
the  man  showed  fight — nearly  did  for  one  of 
the  crew  ;  so  from  behind  they  fell  upon 
him  with  oars  and  beat  him  to  death. 

On  board  the  Pique  Dame,  Rede-Barnes 
ran  up  and  down,  and  blustered  and  cursed. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  the  devil  they  (the 
police)  dared  bring  dead  men  on  board  a 
gentleman's  yacht.  He  wanted  them  to 
understand  that  his  yacht  was  no  morgue, 
and  he  wanted  that  thing  taken  away  at 
once — at  once !  Frightening  ladies  like 
this ! 

But  the  woolly-haired  rowers  of  the  police- 
boat— all  but  one — laid  Hayes's  body  down 
upon  the  Pique  Dame's  white  deck,  and  the 
sea-water  dripped  from  it  in  little  rills,  and 


lay  about  in  a  dark  pool,  and  drained  off 
into  the  port  scuppers.  It  was  the  back  of 
Tui-Tuvana's  head  they'd  beaten  in;  his  face 
was  unmarked,  and  looked  very  peaceful,  as 
dead  faces  usually  do.  A  splendid  great 
figure  he  w^as,  laid  out  there,  long  and  broad 
and  still — a  man. 

Lady  Evelyn  came  where  he  lay  and  gazed 
down  at  him.  She  was  still,  too,  at  last — 
almost  as  still  as  the  man  she  had  brought 
to  his  death.  She  stood  for  some  moments 
gazing,  and  once  she  noticed  that  the  leather 
thong  and  the  cheap  brass  locket  were  gone 
from  Hayes's  neck.  One  of  the  Fijian s  of 
the  police-boat  crew  had  taken  it  in  complete 
ignorance  of  what  it  was. 

"  Wait,  please  !  "  said  Lady  Evelyn  Eede- 
Barnes,  and  went  away  towards  her  cabin. 
She  came  back  in  a  moment  with  something 
in  her  hand  hidden  down  against  her  skirt. 
Rede-Barnes  tried  to  intercept  her,  and  was 
quite  angry  and  unpleasant  about  it,  but  she 
brushed  past  him  without  a  word,  and  went 
once  more  to  where  the  dead  man  lay.  She 
knelt  down  there  and  put  her  hand — the 
free  one — upon  Hayes's  breast.  To  the  great 
scandal  of  those  round  about,  she  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  him. 

"I  think,"  said  Lady  Evelyn,  "I'll  go 
with  you,  Hayes,  after  all." 

And  she  shot  herself  very  neatly  through 
the  heart,  and  fell  over  across  his  body. 


AN    IDLE    ROUNDEL 


pOR  Mistress  Peggy  Time  has  flown 
*         Since  verses  from  the  Muse  to  beg, 
Took  pen  and  found  and  set  them  down 
For  Mistress  Peggy. 

I  wonder  if  she's  now  called  **  Meggy,** 

Or  even  Margaret?    If  she's  grown 
Quite  slim  and  prim  and  tall  and  leggy? 

And  if  they've  lengthened  out  her  gown, 
And  if,  no  longer  jammed  or  eggy, 

Her  childish  bib's  a  thing  unknown 
For  Mistress  Peggy? 


DOROTHY  FRANCES  QURNEY. 


The  Crown  and  the  Constitution. 

KING    EDWARD'S    REIGN    AND    INFLUENCE. 


By   Alexander  Mackintosh. 


OW  stands  the  un- 
writtenConstitution 
at  the  end  of  King 
Edward's  brief  yet 
glorious  reign  ? 
Mr.  James  Bryce, 
now  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  in  an 
article  contributed 
to  the  Windsor 
Magazine  in  1902, 
referred  to  Queen  Victoria's  reign  as  that  "in 
which  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  first 
became  firmly  settled  in  practice  and  defin- 
itely accepted  by  all  sections  and  parties  in 
the  State."  W^itli  a  similar  sentiment  Mr. 
Walter  Bagehot  had  written  earlier  that  it 
was  only  during  the  Queen's  reign  that  in 
England  the  duties  of  a  Constitutional 
Sovereign  had  ever  been  well  performed. 
To  walk  in  his  Royal  mother's  footsteps  was 
the  intention  of  King  Edward,  declared  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  all  who 
acted  as  his  Ministers  admit  that  he  carried 
out  his  determination  to  be  a  Constitutional 
Sovereign  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
But  the  authorities  show  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution 
may  vary  from  age  to  age.  Sir  William 
Anson,  for  instance,  notes  how^  its  traits,  as 
they  existed  in  Palmerston's  time,  have  dis- 
appeared or  are  disappearing  ;  and  naturally 
these  changes  may  affect  the  position  of  the 
Crown  in  relation  to  it. 

Among  the  changes  most  frequently  noted 
are  the  decreasing  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  growth  of  the  Cabinet  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  illustrative  features  of  the  development 
of  our  unwritten  Constitution.  Gradually 
the  main  influence  over  the  choice  of 
Ministers  was  transferred  from  the  Sovereign 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Cabinet 
that  ignorance  of  the  English  language  pre- 
cluded the  first  Georges  from  joining  in  its 
Councils.  The  result  was  that  these  became 
miiformly  secret.  Thus  the  independence 
of  the  Cabinet  was  secured,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century  its   cohesion   grew  perfect. 
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On  the  other  hand,  critics  have  observed  that, 
since  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the 
selection  of  the  leading  Ministers  has  been 
more  directly  influenced  by  the  electorate, 
and  that  consequently  the  Government  is 
less  subservient  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Certain  modern  authorities,  such  as  Mr. 
Lowe,  may  unduly  minimise  the  power  of 
the  representative  Chamber.  Its  influence 
over  Government  decisions  and  over  legis- 
lation and  administration  is  exercised  in 
subtle  ways,  and  one  may  doubt  if  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  greater 
over  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  of  1880 
than  over  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
Administration  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  Cabinet, 
to  an  increasing  extent,  receives  its  authority 
and  mandate  directly  from  the  electorate. 
This  may  affect  its  relations  with  the  Crown. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  working  of  our 
complex  Constitution,  with  the  contrivances 
and  the  checks  which  result  from  experience, 
the  Sovereign  still  preserves  much  effective 
influence  over  the  choice  of  Ministers. 
Queen  Victoria  may  have  been  forced,  on  at 
least  one  occasion,  to  send  for  a  statesman 
whom  she  did  not  fully  trust,  but  who  was 
marked  out  for  the  highest  office  by  the  will 
of  the  people  ;  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
resigned  in  1885,  she  was  able  to  make  her 
own  choice  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  again,  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  final  withdrawal  in  1894,  she 
made  her  own  selection  of  a  successor,  and 
sent  for  Lord  Rosebery,  although,  if  she  had 
requested  the  advice  of  the  retiring  Minister, 
she  might  have  had  Lord  Spencer  as  the 
head  of  the  Administration,  and  if  she  had 
followed  the  desire  of  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  she  would  have  given 
the  first  place  to  Sir  William  Harcourt.  By 
Her  Majesty's  preference  for  Lord  Rose- 
bery, she  influenced  the  history  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  of  the  country.  To  King 
Edward  three  times  fell  the  duty  of  choosing 
a  Prime  Minister.  It  was  quite  conceivable 
that,  on  Lord  Salisbury's  resignation,  he 
might  have  sent,  not  for  Mr.  Balfour,  but  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  at  the  time  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  statesman  in  the 
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country.  Again,  on  Mr.  Balfour's  relinquish- 
ment of  office  at  the  close  of  1905,  he  might 
have  sent  for  Lord  Rosebery  instead  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Banner  man.  No  doubt,  in 
each  case,  he  made  the  choice  which  was 
agreeable  to  the  predominant  party,  and  yet 
in  both  cases  another  choice  was  not  impos- 
sible, and  would  not  have  been  constitu- 
tionally improper. 

As  for  the  selection  of  the  various  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  "  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  " 
and  modern  memoirs  show  that  the  Sovereign 
continues  to  indicate  preferences.  The  great 
Queen  protested  against  the  Cabinet  taking 
upon  itself  the  appointment  of  its  members, 
which,  she  said,  "  rested  entirely  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Sovereign,  under 
whose  approval  the  former  constructed  his 
Government."  When  Lord  John  Russell 
proposed  that  Cobden  should  enter  the 
Cabinet,  Queen  Victoria  remonstrated  against 
the  elevation  of  the  agitator  without  previous 
service,  "  directly  from  Covent  Garden,"  and 
it  is  well  known  that  at  a  later  period  she 
foiled  the  ambition  of  a  Radical  whose 
name  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  She 
insisted  especially  on  her  views  being  con- 
sidered with  -reference  to  the  appointments 
to  the  headship  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
War  Office,  and  the  Admiralty,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  King  Edward 
yielded  any  of  the  Sovereign  rights  claimed 
in  letters  which  were  published  by  his 
authority.  Queen  Victoria  wrote  on  one 
occasion  that  she  "  could  not  allow  a  servant 
of  the  Crown  and  her  Minister  to  act  contrary 
to  her  orders,"  and  her  rebukes  to  Lord 
Palmerston  were  frequent.  There  were  such 
communications  as  the  following  :  "  The 
Queen  wishes  Lord  Palmerston  to  bear  in 
mind,"  "  the  Queen  is  highly  indignant  at 
Lord  Palmerston's  behaviour,"  '^  the  Queen 
wishes  Lord  Palmerston  to  take  care  that 
this  does  not  happen  again." 

The  Sovereign  has  now  really  no  legis- 
lative veto.  In  the  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  has  completely  disappeared.  It 
was  said,  during  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  that 
"she  must  sign  her  own  death-warrant  if  the 
two  Houses  unanimously  send  it  up  to  her." 
The  power  of  dissolution  also  has  ceased  to 
be  exercised  except  on  the  advice  of  the 
Minister.  With  a  new  Parliament  a  Sovereign 
might  have  a  Government  whose  advice  and 
policy  were  more  agreeable  to  him,  but  one 
cannot  conceive  of  King  George  making  a 
surprise  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords.  For 
two  reigns  the  Sovereign  has  fully  accepted 
the  Constitutional  position.     It  is  true  that 


by  his  desire  on  the  one  hand,  or  his  disin- 
clination on  the  other  hand,  for  a  dissolution, 
he  may  influence  the  conduct  of  his  advisers. 
Queen  Victoria,  in  May,  1858,  refused  to 
allow  Lord  Derby  to  threaten  a  dissolution, 
whereupon  he  "appeared  very  much  dis- 
appointed and  mortified,"  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
when  consulted  on  the  subject,  said  :  "  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  and  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  refuse  a  dissolution.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  things  wliich  the  Queen 
of  England  could  do  without  responsible 
advice  at  the  moment ;  but  even  in  this  case 
whoever  was  sent  for  to  succeed  must  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  act,  and  be  prepared 
to  defend  it  in  Parhament."  There  is  no 
record  in  recent  times  of  the  Sovereign 
having  refused  dissolution  when  requested 
by  the  responsible  Minister,  nor  of  the 
Minister  having  resigned  on  account  of  his 
advice  being  rejected.  Ministers  have 
resigned  either  because  they  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
because  the  party  which  they  led  had  been 
defeated  at  a  General  Election,  or  for  personal 
reasons.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  defect  in  the 
representative  Chamber,  or  the  knowledge 
that  a  majority  cannot  be  obtained  there, 
which  leads  to  the  Minister's  resignation. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  old  age  and 
disagreement  with  colleagues  on  Navy  Esti- 
mates brought  about  his  final  withdrawal, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  resigned  because  he  w^as 
weary  of  the  burden  of  State.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  recognised  in  very  recent 
controversy  that  a  Prime  Minister  may  resign 
because  his  advice  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  in  order  that  he  may  give  his 
Royal  master  the  opportunity  of  summoning 
other  servants. 

Although  the  modern  Prime  Minister  has 
existed  for  only  about  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  is  unknown  to  the  law,  his  position  in 
the  State  has  become  very  powerful.  The 
first  occurrence  of  the  term  in  an  official 
document  was  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  close  of  19()5  that  the 
Prime  Minister  received  from  the  Sovereign 
place  and  precedence  next  after  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  In  elaborate  State  cere- 
monies he  seems  a  minor  figure,  yet  in 
reality  he  wields  the  might  of  the  State.  He 
is  the  power  behind  the  Throne,  directing  it 
and  ruling  through  it.  Of  course,  his  authority 
depends  on  the  support  of  his  Cabinet  and 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  checked  also  by  the  prestige  as  well 
as  by  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  tended  to 
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strengthen  his  position.  He  is  in  a  sense 
nominated  directly  by  the  electors.  They 
may  care  little  for  the  ordinary  member  of 
Parliament,  and,  indeed,  they  may  send  their 
own  representative  to  Westminster  not  at  all 
for  his  own  sake,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of 
his  support  to  their  favourite  leader  ;  and 
thus,  although  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
so  meek  as  some  Constitutional  critics  suppose, 
the  head  of  the  Government  is  the  domin- 
ating figure  in  the  realm. 

The  Sovereign  in  the  palace,  however,  is 
not  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism  directed  from 
Downing  Street.  There  was,  during  Queen 
Victoria's  lifetime,  a  well-informed  belief 
that  she  exercised  constant  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  her  Empire.  This  opinion 
has  been  most  amply  confirmed  by  the 
publication  of  her  letters,  and  of  Lord 
Morley's  "Life  of  Gladstone"  and  other 
political  biographies,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  King  Edward's  influence  was 
less  steadily  exercised  or  was  less  effective. 
Queen  Victoria  insisted  on  full  knowledge 
and  on  the  right  of  comment.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cabinet  decisions  on  the  Eastern 
Question  in  1853,  she  claimed  "to  have  the 
whole  policy  in  spirit  and  ultimate  tendency 
developed  before  her,  to  give  her  deliberate 
sanction  to  it."  On  this  she  insisted.  One 
of  the  most  independent  of  her  Ministers 
reminded  her  that  "  if  wrong  be  done,  the 
public  servant  who  advised  the  act,  and  not 
the  Sovereign,  must  be  held  answerable  for 
the  wrongdoing."  Her  own  view,  however, 
was  clearly  expressed,  and  no  doubt  what 
she  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  serves  as  a 
Constitutional  precedent.  Ministers,  as  she 
said,  "are  responsible  for  the  advice  they 
gave  her,  but  they  are  bound  fully,  respect- 
fully, and  openly  to  place  before  her  the 
grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  their  advice 
may  be  founded,  to  enable  her  to  judge 
whether  she  can  give  her  assent  to  that 
advice  or  not." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bagehot 
that  the  Sovereign  has,  under  a  Constitutional 
monarchy  such  as  ours,  three  rights — the 
right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage, 
the  right  to  warn.  Frequent  audiences  are 
given  to  Ministers.  Not  only  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  but  the  political  heads  of 
departments  explain  to  him  their  proposals 
and  their  views.  Important  and  interesting 
transactions  are  reported  to  him,  and  he  is 
informed  of  weighty  Cabinet  decisions  and 
significant  events  in  Parliament.  As  no 
official  record  of  Cabinet  decisions  is  kept,  the 
Sovereign  alone  know^s  what  takes  place  over  a 


series  of  Administrations  in  Downing  Street, 
and  this  knowledge  gives  unequalled  value  to 
his  guidance.  While  it  is  the  case,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  King's  servants  arc  entitled  to 
his  full  confidence,  it  is  equally  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Sir  William  Anson  has  observed, 
that  our  kings  and  queens  "  still  remain  the 
instrument  without  whose  intervention 
Ministers  cannot  act.  They  still  remain 
advisers  who  have  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  the  knowledge  which 
makes  advice  valuable,  who  may  be  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  experience,  whose 
warnings  must  be  listened  to  with  more 
than  ordinary  courtesy." 

There  is,  as  Mr.  Bryce  said  in  his  article 
in  the  Windsor  Magazine,  one  department 
of  policy  in  which  the  Crown  may  be 
specially  useful  in  rendering  advice — that 
department  is  foreign  affairs.  It  is  in  this 
domain  that  the  influence  of  the  Sovereign 
may  be  used  most  beneficially  in  the  assistance 
of  the  Ministry,  and  it  is  in  this  domain  that 
the  Sovereign  is  most  exacting  of  informa- 
tion. Queen  Victoi'ia  left  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  no  doubt  as  to  her  commands. 
"  She  expects,"  as  he  was  told,  "  to  be 
kept  informed  of  what  passes  between  him 
and  the  foreign  Ministers  before  important 
decisions  are  taken,  based  u-pon  that  inter- 
course ;  to  receiive  the  foreign  despatches  in 
good  time,  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her 
approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  their  contents  before 
they  must  be  sent  off."  Everyone  acquainted 
with  politics  knows  how  she  found  fault  with 
Palmerston's  conduct  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  present  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  book  in 
"  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  "  series,  writ- 
ing with  reference  to  his  independent  habit 
of  conducting  negotiations,  says  that  "  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  paid  great 
attention  to  foreign  affairs,  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  approve  of  the  total  disregaro 
which  sometimes  followed  suggestions  made 
by  them  in  the  drafts  of  despatches  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Remonstrances  from  Lord 
John  Eussell  and  a  memorandum  from  the 
Queen  herself  had  no  perceptible  effect." 
At  last  Palmerston  was  deprived  of  his  seals 
of  office  for  taking  an  unauthorised  line  of 
his  own  upon  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  of  1851. 
Subsequently  he  regained  the  favour  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  became  her  trusted  Prime 
Minister.  The  Queen  had  her  way  with 
regard  to  despatches,  and  statesmen  admit 
the  valuable  service  done  to  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States 
by    the    suggestions    made    at    Court    for 
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the  i:f3 modelling  of  the  draft  despatches 
coiiceriiiiig  the  Trent  affair,  and  probably  the 
cause  of  peace  has  been  promoted  bj  the 
shrewd,  calm  action  of  the  Sovereign  on 
more  recent  occasions. 

Important  Colonial  papers,  as  well  as 
foreign  despatches,  were  sent  to  King  Edward 
during  his  reign,  and  he  showed  industry  in 
his  perusal  of  all  such  documents.  The 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  Constitu- 
tional functions  has  been  described  by 
statesmen.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  his  second 
Prime  Minister,  dispelled  j^he  idea  that  he 
had  acted  as  a  diplomatist.  What  he  did 
was  ''  simply,  through  the  incommunicable 
gift  of  personality,  to  embody  to  all  men  the 
friendly  policy  of  this  country."  In  the 
same  sense,  Lord  Rosebery  has  said  he  was 
not  intent  on  framing  alHances  or  bringing 
about  understandings  hostile  to  other 
countries.  "  What  I  beheve  he  had  hoped 
to  do  was  this — by  his  own  winning  tact,  by 
his  exquisite  kindUness  of  nature,  by  the 
transparent  goodness  of  his  character,  to 
unite  all  people  in  bonds  of  friendship,  so 
far  as  may  be,  and  so  to  bring  about  the 
peace  which  he  had  nearest  his  heart." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  while  King  Edward 
was  informed  of  all  important  despatches,  he 
in  turn  informed  his  Ministers  of  everything 
relating  to  public  affairs  that  passed  between 
himself  and  foreign  potentates  or  Ministers. 
It  has  been  stated  that  "  the  private  letters 
addressed  by  Queen  Yictoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort  to  foreign  princes,  or  received  by 
them,  if  they  touched  upon  politics,  were 
shown  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  or  both,"  and  it  may  be 
confidently  assumed  that  this  practice  w^as 
followed  by  King  Edward. 

The  Sovereign  takes  special  interest  also  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  It 
was  on  a  question  of  Army  reform  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  encountered  his  first  difficulties  at 
Court,  and  Queen  Yictoria  repeatedly  made 
inquiry  about,  and  offered  comments  on,  the 
Estimates  for  the  Services.  On  certain  high 
appointments,  also,  she  expressed  decided 
opinions.  It  may  be  imagined  that  important 
communications  were  made  by  Lord  Morley 
to  King  Edward  on  Indian  affairs,  and  that  a 
full  explanation  of  the  Budget  of  last  year 
was  given  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  On  all  subjects  the 
King's  opinions,  delivered  as  they  were  by 
a  man  of  exceptional  experience,  in  a  manner 
of  perfect  tact,  must  have  carried  great 
weight.  Frequently  the  Sovereign  exercises 
direct  influence  in  the  choice  of  bishops  and 


other  exalted  ecclesiastics.  As  Lord  Courtney 
observes,  in  "  The  Working  Constitution  of 
the  United  Kingdom,"  the  memoirs  of  our 
time  speak  of  differences  of  opinion  respect- 
ing appointments  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Church,  which  were,  however,  ultimately 
settled  between  Sovereign  and  Minister. 
In  the  conferring  of  honours,  naturally, 
Queen  Yictoria  and  King  Edward  exercised 
their  Constitutional  prerogative.  The  Queen 
herself  in  several  cases  suggested  honours, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1859,  she  bluntly 
refused  to  assent  to  Bright  being  made  a 
Privy  Councillor,  although  later  in  life  the 
orator  was  "  a  welcome  guest  at  Windsor, 
and  the  Queen  became  warmly  attached  to 
him  as  one  of  her  Ministers." 

These  are  some  illustrations  of  wliat  the 
Sovereign  may  do  and  may  not  do.  There 
is  a  vivid  contrast  between  his  powers  and 
his  practice.  Mr.  Bagehot,  writing  in 
1872,  gave  a  surprising  list  of  things  that 
the  Queen  could  do  without  consulting 
Parliament.  "  She  could  disband  the  Army  ; 
she  could  dismiss  all  the  officers,  from  the 
general  commanding-in-chief  downwards  ; 
she  could  dit  miss  all  the  sailors,  too  :  she 
could  sell  off*  all  our  ships  of  war  and  all  our 
naval  stores  ;  she  could  make  a  peace  by  tlie 
sacrifice  of  Cornwall,  and  begin  a  war  for  the 
conquest  of  Brittany.  She  could  make  every 
citizen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  male  or 
female,  a  peer  ;  she  could  make  every  parisli 
in  the  United  Kingdom  a  University  ;  she 
could  dismiss  most  of  the  Civil  servants  ;  she 
could  pardon  all  offenders.  In  a  word,  the 
Queen  could,  by  prerogative,  upset  all  the 
action  of  civil  government  within  the  govern- 
ment, could  disgrace  the  nation  by  a  bad  war 
or  peace,  and  could,  by  disbanding  our  forces, 
whether  land  or  sea,  leave  us  defenceless 
against  foreign  nations."  All  this  the 
Sovereign  could  do,  and  yet,  in  fact,  he  or 
she  does  not  even  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
mercy  except  on  the  advice  of  the  Minister 
who  is  responsible  to  Parliament. 

There  is  in  the  monarchy  a  pergonal  ele- 
ment which  has  proved  of  increasing  value. 
The  Sovereign  is,  as  it  were,  the  visible  link 
which  binds  the  Empire  together.  To  him 
all  the  Dominions  look  as  a  common  head. 
There  are  many  Prime  Ministers,  but  there 
is  only  one  King.  He  stands,  too,  to  the 
world  at  large  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  what  he  does  and  says 
derive  a  special  value  from  the  mystery  and 
ceremony  which  surround  a  throne.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  Americans  were  more 
pleased  at  Queen  Yictoria's  letter   to  Mrs. 
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Lincoln  in  a  great  cilamitj  than  at  any  act 
of  the  English  Govern uient.  "  Just  so," 
observes  Mr.  Bagehot ;  *'  the  Royal  Family 
sweetens  politics  by  the  seasonable  addition 
of  nice  and  pretty  events." 

For  several  reigns  the  fact  that  the  sac- 
cession  to  the  Crown  was  a  matter  of  Par- 
liamentary arrangement  lessened  the  divinity 
which  might  otherwise  have  hedged  it. 
According  to  the  Act  passed  by  the  \¥higs, 
it  was  settled  in  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  daughter 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  James  I.  Tories  were  not 
enamoured  of  this  arrangement.  When 
George,  however,  succeeded  to  George,  the 
instinct  of  hereditary  loyalty  was  rekindled, 
and  gradually  the  idea  of  Parliamentary 
right  was  forgotten,  and  the  old  love  of  a 
Royal  Family  was  revived  and  cherished 
vigorously.  About  forty  yeirs  ago,  ai  Lord 
Morlej  lias  recorded,  a  wave  of  critical  feeling 
began  to  run  upon  the  Throne.  There  was 
a  deep  sentiment  of  discontent  at  Queen 
Victoria's  seclusion,  and  a  flood  of  Republic- 
anism caused  anxiety  to  friends  of  the 
Crown.  This  was  checked  in  the  Queen's 
later  years  by  the  univers>il  respect  which 
she  commanded,  and  it  disappeared  daring 
the  reign  of  King  Edward.  By  his  tact  as 
a  Constitutional  Sovereign,  by  the  esteem 
which  he  secured  throughout  Europe,  and 
not  least  by  the  glorious  pageantry  and 
ceremony  of  his  State  appearances,  he  left 
the  Monarchy  more  popular  than  it  had 
been  since  the  days  of  Elizabsth.  English- 
men love  splendour  in  high  places,  and  King 
Edward  sympathised  with  his  subjects. 


The  charm  of  monarchy  has  been  iinely 
described  by  one  of  the  most  attractive 
writers  on  the  Constitution.  "When  a 
monarch  can  bless,"  says  Bagehot,  "  it  is 
best  that  he  should  not  be  touched.  It 
should  be  evident  that  he  does  no  wrong. 
He  should  not  be  brought  too  closely  to  real 
measurement.  He  should  be  aloof  and 
solitary.  As  the  functions  of  English 
Royalty  are  for  the  most  part  latent,  it  fulfils 
this  condition.  It  seems  to  order,  but  it 
never  seems  to  struggle.  It  is  commonlT/'- 
hiddsn  like  a  mystery,  and  sometime^' 
paraded  like  a  pageant,  bub  in  neither  case 
is  it  contentious.  The  nation  is  divided 
into  parties,  but  the  Crown  is  of  no  party. 
Its  apparent  separation  from  business  is  that 
which  removes  it  both  from  enmities  and 
from  desecration,  which  preserves  its  mystery, 
which  enables  it  to  combine  the  affection  of 
conflicting  parties— to  be  a  visible  symbol  of 
unity  to  those  still  so  imperfectly  educated 
as  to  need  a  symbol." 

This  passage  might,  with  slight  alteration, 
be  read  as  a  record  of  King  Edward's  reign. 
It  was  a  reign  which  softened  the  Socialists, 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfied  those  who  wish 
to  pres3rve  the  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
While  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  has 
been  maintained,  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
has  been  preserved  ;  and  there  is  reason 
for  hope  and  confidence  that  the  same 
results  will  follow  the  reign  of  King 
George,  who  has  declared  that  the  earnest 
object  of  his  life  will  be  to  follow  in 
his  father's  footsteps,  and  to  uphold 
the  Constitutional  Government  of  these 
realms. 


DIANA    AND   THE    COMET. 

By    LAURENCE    NORTH, 

Author  of  "  Syrinx^ 


lANA  is  herself  one 
of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  although 
she  has  not  yet  been 
charted  or  photo- 
graphed at  Green- 
wich. For  the 
instruction  of  that 
house  of  stars,  let 
me  say  that  her 
orbit  is  erratic,  her 
right  ascension  is  regal,  her  declination,  when 
she  has  an  appointment,  is  invariably  four 
minutes  sixty  seconds  late. 

But  it  is  always  W'Orth  while  waiting 
until  she  sails  into  the  field  of  view.  At 
least,  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  galaxy 
of  young  men  Diana  drew  after  her.  Diana 
herself  thought  so,  too  ;  that  was  why  she 
kept  them  waiting,  and,  as  the  Americans 
say,  guessing. 

But,  for  one,  Ernest  Croxley  thought  he 
had  guessed  long  enough.  He  meant  to 
have  an  answer  one  day  soon.  To  him 
Diana  was  at  once  a  comet  and  the  lodestar 
of  his  destiny.  But  as  yet  she  was  no  stead- 
fast orb.  There  was  too  much  of  the  comet. 
She  would  swim  suddenly  into  his  ken, 
lighting  up  his  firmament  with  unearthly 
glory  for  a  little  space,  and  then  as  suddenly 
vanish,  leaving  him  to  think  that  even  the 
bright  sun  was  extinguished  and  the  stars 
hung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless 
air.  Ernest,  you  see,  was  given  to  Byronic 
moods. 

At  the  moment,  however,  he  had  to  be 
practical  in  other  directions,  and  his  affair 
with  Diana  had  to  wait  in  the  interests  of 
his  country,  as  he  supposed.  His  principles 
were  costing  him  a  good  deal,  for  when  a 
man  is  in  love  with  a  woman  who  is  an 
ardent  Tariff  Reformer,  and  finds  himself 
called  upon  by  all  that  he  holds  most  sacred 
to  contest  her  division  of  the  county  in  the 
Radical  interest,  he  runs  great  personal  as 
well  as  political  risks. 

As  soon  as  he  had  been  adopted  by  the 
constituency,  he  received  a  little  note  from 
Diana. 


'*  Dear  Ernest,— I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
Count  upon  the  implacable  opposition  of 
"  Yours  very  unfaithfully, 

"  Diana." 
To  which  he  replied — 

"  Dear  Diana, — Although  the  odds  are 
terrible,  a  battle  is  never  lost  until  it  is  won. 
I  am  proud  of  my  opponent. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Ernest." 

For  a  moment  he  wondered  whether  he 
should  enclose  an  extra  proof  of  his  great 
essay  on  Constitutional  Liberty,  which  had 
just  come  in  from  the  printer.  Finally,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  did  not. 

They  did  not  write  to  each  other  again  for 
some  time.  The  Dissolution  threw  the 
political  world  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
Ernest,  with  curiously  mixed  feelings,  came 
down  to  Chillingworth  to  begin  his  campaign. 
It  was  to  be  an  uphill  fight.  But  at  the 
last  upheaval,  Girdlestone's  majority  had  been 
shaken,  and  Croxley  hoped  to  shake  it  still 
more  to  some  purpose.  After  a  day  or  two, 
however,  he  began  to  realise  that  the  wave 
had  passed.  The  rural  district  w^as  still 
faithful  to  the  status  quo.  Undeterred,  he 
took  up  the  role  of  hot  gospeller,  although 
Giles  had  a  plaguy  way  of  shouting  : 
"  Never  mind  the  Lords  ;  let's  'ear  about 
Tariff  Reform." 

As  in  duty  bound,  Ernest  called  on  Diana, 
but  she  w^as  not  at  home.  Her  father,  that 
ancient  man  of  science,  said  she  was  out 
canvassing — "Not  in  your  interest,  I  fear, 
my  dear  boy."  Dr.  Creighton,  F.R.S.,  was  a 
Whig  of  the  old  school,  if  he  was  anything  ; 
but  just  now  the  approach  of  Halley's  Comet 
meant  more  to  him  than  any  question  of 
mundane  Ins  or  Outs.  "  You  shall  have  my 
support,  Ernest,"  he  remarked,  as  Croxley 
rose  to  depart,  "  on  the  Constitutional  issue. 

Othertvise "     The  Doctor  did  not  finish 

his  sentence. 

At  the  door  he  met  Diana.  The  winter 
air,  he  thought,  had  made  her  more  glorious 
than  ever.  After  all,  were  politics  worth 
while  compared  with 
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''  Hillo  !  "  said  Diana.  Her  tones  were 
like  a  fiufce.     She  held  out  two  fingers. 

Ernest  held  out  one. 

"  Symbolical,"  said  Diana,  still  holding 
out  her  fingers — "  two  to  one  against  you." 

"  Ahsit  omen,''''  Ernest  replied  piously. 

Diana  held  out  her  hand.  Ernest  thrilled 
as  he  took  it  in  his  own. 

"Has  the  father-person  given  you  any 
tea  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  suppose  not.  He 
never  remembers." 

The  father-person  shook  his  head.  "Too 
true,  alas  !  "  he  sighed. 

"  Can't  you  stay  ?  "  Diana  asked.  "  Though 
you  are  a  horrid  Radical,  I  shan't  refuse  you 
some  tea.  I'm  dying  for  mine.  Canvassing's 
awfully  hungry  work  in  this  air." 

Ernest  wrestled  with  duty.  "  I'm  so 
sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  I  must  meet  my  agent 
in  half  an  hour.  "  I'm  speaking  down  at 
the  paper-mills  after  the  men  knock  off." 

"  I've  been  speaking  to  a  lot  of  their 
wives  this  afternoon,"  Diana  answered 
demurely.  "  They  quite  understand  that 
Tariff  Eeform  means  work  for  all." 

"  I  have  a  few  points  about  the  dear  loaf," 
Ernest  suggested. 

"  That  primeval  chestnut !  "  Diana  fluted. 
"And  I  once  mistook  you  for  an  original 
genius  !  Well,  one  lives  and  learns.  You 
don't  want  any  tea,  then  ?     Good-bye." 

Ernest  jumped  into  his  car.  Another 
minute,  and  he  would  liave  been  very  late  for 
his  appointment  with  his  agent.  Still,  as  he 
rushed  along,  his  thoughts  were  very  far  from 
politics.  0  Diana,  Diana  of  the  Ephesians, 
great  art  thou,  and  man  is  a  frail  mortal ! 

He  harangued  the  mill-workers  stoutly, 
and  bade  them  beware  of  the  arguments 
which  some  insidious  advocates  on  the  other 
side — oh,  treason  and  blasphemy  ! — might 
pour  into  the  wifely  ear  about  dear  food.  He 
flung  wide  the  flood-gates  of  statistics,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  his  agent  assured 
him  he  had  made  a  very  good  impression. 
For  his  own  part,  Ernest  was  not  so  certain. 
He  was  always  very  sensitive  to  the  feeling 
of  an  audience,  and  even  where  there  was  no 
direct  and  open  hostility,  he  could  tell  just 
how  far  his  words  had  carried.  The  game  was 
so  uncertain  that  they  seldom  risked  a  vote  of 
confidence.  The  paper-mill  was  one  of  the 
places  where  it  was  better  avoided. 

The  speech  was  reported.  It  brought  a 
note  from  Diana. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^The  insidious  advocate  has 
redoubled  her  energy. 

"  Yours  not  at  all, 

"Diana  Creighton." 


His  reply  was — 

"  Dear  Madam,— Diamond  cut  diamond. 
"  Yours  in  all  but  politics, 

"E.G." 

The  next  night  Ernest  was  to  speak  in 
the  village  schoolroom.  In  rustic  Chill ing- 
v>^orth  the  fear  of  the  Suffragette  was  unknown, 
and  the  eternal  feminine,  if  she  chose,  found 
an  open  door.  When  Ernest  came  on  to  the 
platform  and  looked  round,  he  had  a  distinct 
shock.  From  the  front  seat  a  pair  of  clear 
grey  eyes  were  looking  up  at  him  with  quiet 
interest  and  half -veiled  mockery.  He  pulled 
himself  together  and  bowed.  Diana  replied 
with  a  distracting  little  nod,  as  who  should 
say  :  "  Yes  ;  now  do  your  best,  if  you  can." 

He  plfunged  into  his  speech,  and,  being  a 
man  of  resolution,  he  managed  to  forget  the 
eyes  for  the  most  part.  He  had  prepared 
carefully,  and  he  did  not  once  lose  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
heckling,  that  was  another  matter.  Usually 
he  was  ready  enough,  but  to-night,  somehow, 
just  when  he  wanted  to  shine,  the  right 
answer  was  not  so  pat.  And  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  he  knew  quite  well  that  it  was  for 
the  heckling  that  Diana  had  come.  He  was 
an  ass  to  have  written  that  "  diamond  cut 
diamond"  challenge.  Cut  diamond,  for- 
sooth !  He  felt  more  like  paste.  More  and 
more  like  paste  when  old  Hobson,  the  doyen 
of  the  paper-mills  and  the  doughtiest  heckler 
in  the  countryside,  unmasked  all  his  bat- 
teries. The  agent  fidgeted.  He  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Croxley  so  out  of  form.  Had 
he  been  working  too  hard  ?  Still  Ernest 
danced  on  the  razor's  edge,  and  from  the 
front  bench  the  steady  grey  eyes  smiled  up 
at  him,  seeming  to  say  :  "  Go  on.  You  are 
doing  exactly  what  I  want,  and  doing  it 
remarkably  well." 

The  meeting  ended  in  something  very 
like  uproar.     The  agent  was  distracted. 

Diana  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  candidate 
as  she  left  the  schoolroom.  Ernest's  bow 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  stiff. 

Miss  Creighton  drove  home  very  well 
pleased  with  herself.  "Oh,  F.R.S.,"  she 
said  to  her  father,  "  such  fun  !  "  And  she 
rattled  off  her  story. 

"  Di,  Di,"  the  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
said  gravely,  shaking  a  finger,  "  is  it  quite 
the  game,  dear  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  she  exclaimed.  "  He  chal- 
lenged me.     Besides,  all's  fair  in  war." 

"  And  in  something  else,"  her  father  said, 
pinching  her  ear. 

"  There's  no  question  of  anyihmg  else." 

"  Very    well,"   Dr.    Creighton    remarked 
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casually,  "only  don't  go  too  far.  Temper 
justice  with  mercy." 

"  It  is  no  time  for  mercy,"  Diana  retorted. 

When  she  went  up  to  her  room,  however, 
she  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  her 
father  might  not  have  some  reason  on  his 
side.  Ernest's  bow  had  been  decidedly  stiff, 
not  like  tbe  greeting  he  had  given  her  from 
the  platform  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 
Well,  it  didn't  matter ;  he  had  no  business 
to  be  where  be  was.  She  didn't  care  for  him 
a  little  straw  ;  he  was  nothing  to  her.  Once 
upon  a  time,  perhaps,  she  had  been  inclined 
to  think  differently,  but  that  was  all  over. 
This  preposterous  attempt  of  his  to  oust  Mi*. 
Girdlestone,  who  was  safe  enough,  had  put 
him  quite  beyond  the  pale.  Anyhow,  he 
wouldn't  get  in,  and  then — and  then — well, 
he  would  go  back  to  his  proper  place,  the 
Chancery  Bar,  where  he  was  already  making 
a  name  for  himself.  She  always  looked  at 
the  law  reports,  horrid  dull  things,  and  if 
he  w^as  in  any  case,  she  read  it  through  con- 
scientiously, without  knowing  very  well  what 
it  was  all  about.  Chancery  suits  were  often 
so  dry.  And  yet  he  was  said  to  be  brilliant. 
How  curious  that  he  should  convince  a  judge, 
although  old  Hobson  made  ducks  and  drakes 
of  him  as  easy  as — sitting  on  a  front  bench 
and  smiling  one's  most  engaging  smile !  Well, 
there  was  no  harm  in  that,  and  he  ought  to 
have  felt  encouraged,  instead  of  behaving 
like  a  drivelling  idiot.  Still,  she  felt  a  sense 
of  estrangement  to-night,  and  it  made  her 
vaguely  uncomfortable.  Had  she  been  a 
silly  little  fool  ?  Certainly  not.  It  was 
veiy  weak  and  contemptible  even  to  think  of 
such  a  thing.  She  was  over-excited.  That 
was  the  only  reason  for  behaving  like  a  cry- 
baby. She  took  some  sal  volatile  and  went 
to  bed. 

Next  morning  she  had  a  dismal  headache. 
That  schoolroom  had  been  deplorably  stuffy. 
A  long  walk  would  be  best.  She  might  look 
in  at  one  or  two  labourers'  cottages  on  the 
way  home,  and  let  fall  some  good  seed. 
Down  with  Socialism  !  But  not  unless  her 
headache  had  gone.  She  must  be  looking  a 
fright.  She  hoped  she  wouldn't  meet  the 
Conservative  candidate.  Mr.  Girdlestone  w^as 
a  dear — very  rich,  too,  and  a  bachelor.  He 
could  say  pretty  things  in  a  nice  courtly  old- 
fashioned  way.  It  was  worth  while  to  look 
fit  when  one  met  him. 

She  met,  not  Mr.  Girdlestone,  but 
Mr.  Girdlestone's  opponent.  What  perverse 
imp  seized  her,  she  did  not  know,  but  she  cut 
Ernest's  suiile  short  with  a  frigid  and  calcu- 
lated stare.     He  had  begun  to  stop  the  car 


as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her.  Now  he 
made  it  plunge  forward  viciously.  In  a  few 
seconds  it  was  out  of  sight. 

"  So  that,  I  suppose,"  she  thought,  when 
the  wicked  mood  passed — "  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  Very  well.  It's  his  own  fault."  And 
thereupon  she  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  the 
election. 

Ernest,  too,  wondered  if  it  was  the  end. 
He  couldn't  very  well  make  a  move  after 
what  had  happened,  although  he  knew  his 
Diana  well  enough  not  to  be  altogether  cast 
down.  He  could  afford  to  wait.  He  sought 
relief  in  work,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
necessary.  Chillingworth  was  a  forlorn 
hope.  But  all  the  joy  of  battle  had  passed 
out  of  the  strife.  He  wished  it  were  well 
over.  This  contest  wouhl  bring  him 
nothing. 

But,  in  the  depths  of  space,  Destiny  was 
shaping  the  means  of  consolation  for  the 
Radical  candidate  for  Chillingworth  and  his 
implacable  opponent.  On  the  evening  of 
January  17,  far  away  on  the  Rand,  three 
miners  saw  a  new  glory  in  the  heavens. 
Punctual  and  business-like  Master  Halley, 
pursuing  his  path  sunwards,  had  been 
"  scooped  "  by  a  celestial  adventurer  without 
credentials  or  even  a  character  from  his  last 
place.  The  wires  thrilled  round  the  v/orld  with 
the  news.  North  Africa  and  Southern  Europe 
caught  glimpses  of  the  visitant.  An  orbit  was 
made  in  Germany  and  sent  over  to  Cambridge, 
wdiere  the  astronomical  dons  found  it  three 
minutes  in  error  as  regards  declination. 
England  was  all  agog  at  sunset,  but  frosty 
mists  hindered  the  view.  At  last,  however, 
a  clear  horizon  lay  to  the  west  of  Chilling- 
worth, hitherto  unlucky  in  its  observations. 

Ever  since  the  news  of  the  comet  had  been 
announced,  Dr.  Creighton  had  been  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  excitement.  He  had  a  beauti- 
ful private  observatory  at  The  Cedars, 
and  he  still  prided  himself  on  his  communi- 
cations to  learned  societies,  although  he  had 
long  given  up  official  work.  If  only  the 
weather  would  give  him  a  chance  to  make 
the  three  necessary  observations  of  the  new 
comet,  he  might  score  again. 

The  eve  of  the  poUing  day  brought  luck. 
The  sun  sank  in  a  clear  frosty  heaven. 
Venus  sprang  into  view,  a  great  drop  of 
molten  silver.  The  moment  was  at  hand. 
The  Doctor  pushed  away  his  papers  and  rose 
to  go  up  to  the  observatory. 

"  May  I  come  too,  F.R.S.  ?  "  Diana  asked. 

In  a  modified  feminine  form,  Diana  had 
inherited  her  father's  passion  for  the  stars, 
but  Nature  had  denied  her  a  mathematical 


'  He  plunged  into  bis  speech." 
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bead,  and  her  interest  was  rather  a  romantic 
curiosity  than  a  practical  intelligence. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  appear  selfish,  dear,"  her 
father  replied,  "  l)ut  I  must  be  quite  undis- 
turbed. This  is  ratlier  important,  you  know. 
Go  out  on  the  common  with  a  field-glass  ; 
you  can  see  quite  as  well  there.  I'd  ask  you 
to  come  for  a  peep,  but  every  moment  is 
precious.     You  know  where  to  look." 

''  All  right,"  she  said.    "  Good  luck  to  you  ! " 

"  And  to  you  !  " 

"  AYhat  possible  luck  can  there  be  for  me 
in  it  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  how  you  can  read 
the  omens." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Diana  went  out  to 
her  vigil.  The  dusk  began  to  fall.  She 
walked  slowly  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
common.  It  was  a  bother  that  it  lay  just 
half-way  between  Ernest's  committee  rooms 
and  the  house  where  he  was  staying.  She 
didn't  want  to  meet  him.  However,  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  very  likely  he  was  in 
another  part,  of  the  constituency. 

She  turned  and  looked  towards  the  west. 
Yes — no — yes  !  Sure  enough,  there  it  was — 
not  so  bright  as  she  had  expected,  but  growing 
clearer  every  moment,  springing  to  the 
zenith  like  a  great  filmy  fountain  of  light. 
Slie  took  out  her  glasses  and  stood  for  a  long 
time  entranced.  All  sorts  of  queer  out-of- 
the-way  thoughts  chased  through  her  brain. 
That  night  a  year  ago,  for  example,  wlien 
she  had  taken  Ernest  up  to  the  observatory 
to  see  Saturn !  Bah  !  this  was  all  silly 
sentiment  ! 

She  stepped  back— into  a  rabbit  hole. 
Her  ankle  twisted  under  her  as  she  fell.  The 
pain  was  dismal,  but  she  did  not  scream. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  walk.  At  present 
she  was  too  faint  to  shout.  Perhaps  some 
chance  w^ayfarer  would  pass  in  a  few  minutes. 
She  tried  to  sit  up  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  comet  was  setting.  She  watched  the 
nucleus  disappear.  Over  there  a  mocking 
light  shone  from  the  windows  of  Ernest's 
committee  rooms.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
her  father  would  not  miss  her.  Once  in  the 
observatory,  he  would  likely  remain  for  hours. 
Diana  insisted  on  having  a  key.  After 
the  sixth  consecutive  hour  of  occultation,  she 
was  empowered  to  disturb  the  oblivious 
F.K.S.  Now  slie  would  try  to  rise  and 
hobble  or  even  hop  home.  Nobody  seemed 
to  be  coming.  Still  the  shameless  light  of 
Radicalism  glowed  in  the  window.  Well,  it 
would  l)e  extinguislied  very  satisfactorily 
to-morrow^  night.  That  was  some  consola- 
tion.    She  rose  carefully  on  her  hands  and 


knees,  and  pub  the  injured  foot  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  really  most  weak  and  undignified 
to  have  squealed  like  a  rabbit  caught  in  a 
wire,  but  the  pain  took  her  at  a  dis- 
advantage. It  was  getting  horribly  cold. 
She  sincerely  hoped  she  was  not  going  to  be 
so  early-Victor ian  as  to  faint. 

That,  however,  seemed  to  be  precisely 
what  had  happened.  Fortunately  the  squeal 
had  carried  in  the  frosty  air  to  the  Radical 
stronghold.  Tbe  candidate  did  not  mistake 
it  for  a  rabbit's.  Excitement  and  something 
else  had  strung  him  into  a  strange  rapport 
with  another  person  who  professed  no  sym- 
pathy with  him  at  present.  These  things 
defy  our  philosophy  He  went  out  alone, 
saying  he  would  return  in  a  few  minutes. 
His  car  stood  at  the  door  ready  to  bear  him 
to  his  last  meeting.  Ten  minutes  later, 
bewildered  committee  men  inside  heard  the 
motor  drive  away. 

The  chauffeur,  who  had  been  refreshing 
himself  at  "  The  Grey  Goose,"  rushed  in. 

"  Where's  the  governor  ? "  he  shouted. 
''  Someone's  pinched  the  car  !  " 

'*  Them  dratted  Tories  !  "  growled  old 
Michael  Sproggins,  the  philosophic  cobbler, 
who  remembered  Chartist  days. 

The  agent  said  nothing ;  his  thoughts 
were  too  deep  for  words.  He  had  thought 
Mr.  Croxley  a  little  queer  ever  since  the  bad 
heckling  at  tlie  school-house.  Could  the 
candidate  have  run  away  ?  It  was  too 
horrible  ! 

I  am  no  writer  of  love-stories.  Conse- 
quently, the  little  comedy  out  there  on  the 
common  remains  the  secret  of  two  persons 
and  the  planet  Yenus,  who,  as  in  duty  bound, 
remained  above  the  horizon  long  enough  to 
see  what  was  to  be  seen.  Apart  from  the 
misfortune  of  the  sprain,  what  Madame 
Yenus  saw  was  supremely  satisfactory  to  her 
in  her  official  capacity. 

Ernest  was  shamefully  late  for  his  last 
meeting,  but  it  made  no  difference  to  the 
result  of  the  election.  Still,  at  noon  on  the 
second  day  following,  when  he  took  his 
appointed  place  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
returning  officer,  he  did  not  feel  that  the 
campaign  had  been  altogether  in  vain, 
although  his  poll  was  slightly  grotesque. 

He  shook  Mr.  Girdlestone's  hand  and 
congratulated  him  heartily  enough. 

''My  dear  man,"  said  the  M'.P.  for  Chil- 
lingworth,  "  let  me  congratulate  i/ou.  You've 
got  the  best  of  it,  after  all." 

Diana  and  Ernest  have  only  one  regret — 
that  their  comet  faded  so  rapidly. 
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jlTE  Armv  Pageant,  to  take  place  in 
Fiilhani  Palace  Grounds  from 
June  20  to  Jnly  2,  promises  to  be 
an  object-lesson  likely  greatly  to  promote 
recruiting  for  the  Army."  Such  was  the 
opinion  recently  expressed  by  Major-General 
Lord  Cheylesmore,  the  chairman  of  the 
Pageant  Committees,  and  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  enterprise.  Again,  Lord 
Koberts,  in  a  letter  of  appreciation  of  the 
objects  of  the  Pageant,  wrote  :  "  Their  (the 
promoters'  and  organisers')  idea  has  been 
to  instil  a  sense  of  patriotism  into  the  mind 
of  the  public,  and  to  impress  upon  them  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  our  great 
Empire  to  endeavour  to  do  something, 
however  small,  for  the  good  of  their  country  ; 
that  all  have  a  definite  place  in  the  general 
scheme  which  they  can  suitably  fill,  and 
that  their  cou!itry's  interests  should  come 
before  everything  else.  Such  sentiments 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and 
T  earnestly  liope  that  all  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  see  the  Pageant  will 
realise  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  convey. 


...  I  hope,  therefore,  that  a  generous  public 
will  come  forward  to  support  the  Ai-my 
Pageant,  Avhen  they  will  see  not  only  an 
historic  and  beautiful  spectacle,  l)ut  will  l)e 
benefiting,  through  a  most  deserving  society, 
thousands  of  those  who  have  assisted  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  integrity  of  tlie 
Empire." 

The  motive  and  certain  of  the  expected 
results  are  thus  clearly  defined.  Put  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  "deserving  society"  referred  to. 
It  was  founded  in  1H91),  at  the  beginning 
of  the  South  African  War,  and  named  the 
Licor])orated  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help 
Society,  its  objects,  among  others,  being  to 
arrange  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  time  of  war,  to  establish 
homes  for,  and  otherwise  contribute  to  the 
support  of,  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  are  disabled  and  necessitous,  and  to 
teach  useful  trades  to  men  discharged  ns 
medically  unfit.  Princess  Christian,  who  is 
its  president,  points  out  in  a  recent  statement 
that,  during  the  past  seven  years,  employment 
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has  been  foiuid  for  more  tliaii  twenty-seven 
thousand  cases,  while  over  hfbv-one  thons^ind 
have  received  nionebary  assistance,  and  forty 
thousand  have  been  dealt  with  in  otiier 
ways,  such  as  pensions,  sojourns  in  homes 
and  hospitals,  etc.  And  it  is  with  the  object 
of  addin<^'  to  tlie  funds  needed  to  carry  on 
this  meritorious  work 
that  theArmy  Pageant 
is  being  lield. 

At  the  head  of  a 
very  lengthy  and 
influential  list  of 
Piitrons  was  PI  is  late 
Majesty  King  Edward,  . 
whose  death  has 
spread  a  gloom  over 
all  the  many  social 
events  of  this  sunmier. 
That  the  Army 
Pageant  was  not  post- 
poned, owing  to  the 
country's  mourning, is 
due  t3  King  George's 
express  wish,  and  his 
appreciation  of  its 
national  importance 
as  a  lesson  in  history 
and  an  incentive  to 
make    the    men    and 

w^omen  of  this  country  think  Imperially,  and 
understand  the  splendid  meaning  attached  to 
the  military  achievements  that  have  resulted 
in  the  firm  establishment  of  our  Empire. 

The  organisation  and  preparation  for 
scenic  production  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  the 
Army  Pageant  entailed  months  of  steady 
scheming  and  constructing.    Having  ari'anged 
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what  scenes  were  to  be  presented,  a  detailed 
account  of  what  should  take  place  was  diawn 
up,  with  constant  consideration  of  liistorical 
ac.'U'acy. 

Eeference  may  here  fitti!igly  be  made  to 
the  arduous  work  of  tlie  actual  directors  of 
the  Pageant.  The  Master  of  the  Pageant, 
Mr.-  F.  P.  Benson,  the 
distinguished  Shake- 
spearian actor,  has 
proved,  in  the  course 
of  many  years' 
directorship  of  the 
Shakespeare  Festival 
at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
^vhat  lie  can  do  in  the 
WW  of  the  kaleido- 
rxopic  management  of 
ctage  scenes  and 
crowds,  and  the  splen- 
did effects  he  obtained 
in  the  Winchester 
Pageant  will  be  long 
remembered.  And  he 
approached  the  task 
of  the  present  Army 
Pageant  with  the 
unique  equipment  of 
the  one  actor-manager 
who  has  produced  all 
the  long  series  of  Shakespeare's  plays  from 
English  history,  with  their  vivid  pictures  of 
military  life  in  England  and  France  of  the 
period.  Major  Algernon  Tudor  Craig  has 
been  the  secretary,  on  whom  an  inunense 
amount  of  work  has  devolved.  That  gallant 
and  enthusiastic  soldier,  T^ord  Cheylesmore, 
has  also  given  freely  of  his  time  for  many 
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MR.     F.     11.     BENSOX,     MASTP:il    OF     THE     PAGEANT.       15Y     HUGH    G.     IIIVIERE. 

From  the  new  portrait  in  this  year's  Royal  Aeadeiny,  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Gallery  at  Sir atford-on- Avon 


iiioutlis  ])asfc  as  cluiirmaii  of  committees 
and  contributor  of  much  information  vaki- 
able  to  tlie  production  of  the  scenes. 
Lientenant-Colonel  Eeginald  Talbot,  as 
Master  of  tlie  Horse  and  Ordnance,  lias 
been  cons])icn()nsly  belpfnl  in  dealiniij 
with  the  important  affairs  of  his  depart- 
nieiit. 


In  the  important  matter  of  dressing  the 
prospective  performers,  everything,  down  to 
the  most  inconsiderable  trifles,  was  pnrcliased 
wholesale,  and  when  fresh  sn])])lies  were 
needed — which  was  every  other  day- the 
Mistress  of  the  llobes,  Miss  Bni'ii  Murdoch, 
went  on  a  tour  of  the  ('ity  wai'ehonses  to 
choose  the  materials,  so  that  thei-e  should  be 
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110  mistake  in   meeting  the   exact   needs  of 
each  case. 

The  task  of  preparing  the  dresses  was 
begun  in  November,  bat  to  do  the  work 
without  rush,  at  least  double  that  time  woukl 
have  been  necessary.  All  the  same,  with 
four  good  needlewomen  during  the  first 
month  and  a  dozen  since  then,  the  thousands 
of  costumes  needed  were  all  completed  well 
within  the  time  limit.  During  this  period, 
too,  men,  women,  and  children  kept  con- 
stantly besieging  the  Pageant  House  in 
Fulham  Eoad,  to  offer  their  services  and 
purchase  suitable  costumes.  Tor  although 
Thursday  afternoons  and  evenings  Avere  set 
apart  by  the  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  for  the 
special  duty  of  inter- 
viewing those  desirous 
of  taking  part  in  the 
Pageant,  she  soon 
found  it  necessary  to 
keep  practically  an 
open  door  for  these 
candidates  all  through 
the  week. 

The  fact  that  such 
enthusiasm  was  shown 
by  the  public  to  enter 
the  lists,  especially 
considering  that  no 
money  was  given  for 
their  services,  and 
they  Avere  required  to 
buy  their  own  dresses, 
speaks  volumes  for 
the  patriotic  impulses 
of  those  who  could 
afford  the  time  to 
appear  in  the  Pageant. 

These  visits  natur- 
ally had  their  humor- 
ous side.  One  inquirer 
seemed  surprised  when  the  nature  of  the 
armour  to  be  worn  by  Joan  of  Arc  was 
explained  to  her.  She  seemed  under  the 
impression  that  it  w^ould  be  very  different. 
Possibly  she  may  have  been  thinking  of  the 
French  heroine  as  Joan  of  Aik.  This  charac- 
ter, by  the  way,  vied  with  that  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth as  the  most  popular  among  applicants, 
there  having  been  considerably  more  than  a 
hundred  who  wanted  to  flaunt  it  as  Joan. 

Anotlier  very  popular  personage  witli 
histrionic  aspirants  was  tlie  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. One  gentleman  l)ased  his  claim  to 
this  part  on  his  being  "  the  very  image  of 
the  Duke,"  speaking  like  him,  and  even 
bearing  the  same  family  name. 
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Residents  of  Croydon  and  PuUiam  showed 
special  enthusiasm  in  the  production  of 
the  scenes,  and  one  episode — the  battle  of 
Crecy — is  to  be  done  entirely  by  Croydon 
people.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Fnlhani, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  in  the  Rehef  of 
Flushing  incident  as  tlie  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  of  London  respectively. 

Again,  the  heavy  task  of  making  the 
armour  and  weapons  was  very  well  per- 
formed by,  among  a  few  others,  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  their  Avorkshops  in  the 
Brompton  and  Fulham  Roads.  These  men 
claimed  that  they  could  make  anything,  and 
apparently  the  boast  Avas  no  idle  one.  A  small 
aiiny  of  them  have 
for  months  past  been 
cutting,  nailing,  and 
otherwise  fashioning 
and  painting  all 
sorts  of  Aveapons  and 
armour  used  from  the 
stone  ages  till  the 
beginning  of  last 
century.  A.  Avord  of 
congratulation  is  due 
to  Mr.  0.  J.  ffoulkes, 
the  well-knoAvn  artist, 
who  is  armourer  to 
the  Pageant,  for  his 
able  direction  of  this 
branch  of  the  Avork. 
Mr.  ffoulkes  is  also 
taking  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the 
Agincourt  episode. 

According  to  the 
"book"  of  the 
Pageant,  and  the  re- 
liearsals  down  to  the 
time  at  which  this 
article  goes  to  press, 
the  Pageant  opens 
a  series  of  scenes  in- 
the  Avarlike  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ancient  Britain  from  the 
earliest  known  times,  Avhen  they  fought  Avith 
hand  and  foot,  tooth  and  claw,  and  butted 
Avith  the  head,  and  used  the  thumping  stone, 
the  hurling  stick,  and  the  club  of  wood  or 
bone  as  artificial  weapons. 

The  scenes  of  this  prelude  include  the 
training  of  the  natives  for  battle  by  means 
of  ball,  axe,  stick,  and  club  play,  hammer 
throAving,  hurling  the  javelin  and  stone,  and 
shooting  Avith  the  bow.  Following  these 
early  fathers  of  ours  come  the  Ivernians,  Avho 
Avere  dolmen  builders  and  Avorkers  in  metal. 
The    bronze   age,   thus   started,   underwent 
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dramatically    with 
tended    to  portray 
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considerable  iiuprovement  by  the  iugeiiuifcy 
of  the  Gadhaels  and  Gaels,  among  whom 
were  the  Soots,  and  following  these  in  the 
Pageant  come  the  Brvthons  witli  their  metal 
trumpets.  The  last  of  the  Celtic  emigrants, 
the  Belgae,  who  imported  with  them  weapons 
still  further  improved,  and  marched  in  mili- 
tary formation,  with   cavalry  scouts  leading 


and  advancing  on  flank  and  rear,  then  appear 
in  the  arena. 

The  next  epoch  is  that  of  the  Roman 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Britain.  The 
Pageant  scene  represents  a  cornfield  between 
Canterbury  and  Dover.  The  natives  are 
occupied  in  cutting  the  corn  and  binding  it 
into  sheaves,  which  they  carry  away.  Suddenly 
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two  Gallic  Kcoiits  present  tliemsclves,  Y\(\m<^ 
on  the  outskirts.  They  (]Rickly  disappL'ur, 
and  return  with  the  Seventh  Legion.  After 
some  engineering  work  on  the  part  of  the 
invaders,  they  are  attacked  by  the  natives. 
A  severe  figlit  ensues,  and  the  lionians  are 
on  the  point  of  being  overcome,  wlien  Julius 
Ca3sar  liimself  arrives  with  tlie  Tenth  Ijegion 
to  save  the  situation. 

Following  tliis  is  the  Pageant  proper, 
which  is  divided  into  two  sections — the  first 
representing  the  historic  episodes  and  battles 
ranging  from  A]).  510  to  1045,  and  tlie 
second  stories  of  tlie  regiments  in  famous 
m  0  d  e  r  n 
fights. 

in  Section  :i^!,; 
T.  the  first  ^^ 
episode  re- 
presents tlie 
value  o  f 
morale  in 
battle,  and 
the  scene 
depicts  the 
b a  1 1 1 e  of 
Badon,  with 
King  Arthur 
as  central 
figure.  Tlie 
second  illus- 
trates the 
use  of  initi- 
a  t  i  V  e  in 
varying  a 
sudden  at- 
tack. The 
scene  is  a 
field  at  the 
foot  of  Ash- 
d  own ;  an 
a  1 1  a  r  {i  n  d 
i  m a g e    of 

Odin  stand  in  the  middle,  and  round  it  dance 
the  Danish  war  maidens  singing.  Tlie  Saxons 
enter,  headed  by  King  Alfred.  A  battle 
clamour  ensues,  and  after  charge  and  counter- 
charge, the  Danish  host  gives  way  and  is 
driven  off,  leaving  its  king  and  princes  dead 
on  the  field. 

The  next  scene  depicts  jointly  the  use  of 
the  ruse  in  battle  and  the  success  of  Norman 
cavalry  and  archers  against  Saxon  axes.  The 
scene  is  near  Hastings  before,  during,  and 
after  the  famous  battle  of  lOGG.  The  English 
are  drawn  up  in  three  divisions.  AVilliam  the 
Conqueror  and  his  soldiers  entei",  some 
confessing  l,o  ])riests,  while  others  proceed 
to  hear  tlie  Mass.     The  hght  ensues. 


Mil.     CIIAKLKS     FFOULKES,    THE 
HIS 


The  fourth  scene  is  the  slope  of  Dupplin 
Muir,  where  a  battle  in  1822  was  decided  by 
the  nse  of  shot  against  a  dismounted  enemy 
without  shot.  The  Scottish  leaders  and 
their  forces  are  represented. 

Next  is  a  reproduction  of  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  fought  on  August  20,  1840,  one  of 
the  striking  featnres  of  wliicli  was  the  value 
of  shot  in  defence  against  the  shock  of  attack- 
ing cavalry.  Here  is  pi'esented  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  French  soldiers  of  that  period 
witli  their  hired  allies,  the  Genoese  cross- 
bowmen.  The  French  horse,  as  in  the  real 
battle,  I'ide  through  their  own  aichers,  slash- 

i  n  g  a  n  d 
c  u  t  t  i  n  g 
them  until 
they,  too, 
come  under 
the  storm  of 
arrows,  and 
get  hope- 
les  ly  mixed 
lieforercacli- 
i  n  g  t  h  e 
E  n  g  1  i  s  h 
lines.  Fol- 
lowing upon 
the  French 
retreat  is 
depicted  the 
famous  inci- 
dent of  the 
p  i  c  k  i  n  g 
up  of  the 
helmet  of 
t  h  e  d  e  a  d 
K  i  n  g  o  f 
J]  0  h  e  m  i  a , 
^y  i  t  h  the 
three 
feathers,  and 
the  present- 
ing of  it  to  the  English  Prince,  Avho  forthwith 
dons  it  in  place  of  his  own  headgear  amid  a 
shout  of  triumph  from  his  men. 

Episode  six  is  a  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Mount  Auray,  fought  in  Brittany 
in  1804,  and  w^on  through  readiness  of  re- 
source and  a  well-ordered  fight  at  close 
quarters.  Charles  De  Blois  and  Du  Guesclin, 
as  leaders  of  the  French,  are  defeated,  as  of 
yore,  primarily  by  the  English  archers  sud- 
denly dropping  their  bows  and  rushing  upon 
the  French  with  the  Litter's  own  weapons, 
which  they  have  wrenched  from  them,  and 
linally  by  a  reserve  of  two  hundred  huicers 
hurled  upon  the  disoi'ganised  enemy  at  the 
critical   moment.      The    English,  according 
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to  liistoi'y,  drive  tlie  Froiicli  dean  off  tlie 
field. 

Folio \viii<«-  tills  in  the  Inittle  of  Aginconrt, 
Avliioh  proved  the  use  of  line  in  attack  against 
column.  AVe  are  introduced  to  King  Henry, 
David  Gcini,  and  his  son-in-law,  Robert 
Yaughan,  the  Welsh  allies,  Salisbury,  West- 
moreland, and  othei'S.  The  English  forma- 
tion having  been  rearranged  by  Henry,  the 
archers  commence  the  attack,  causing  great 
disorder  in  the  enemy's  lines.  Subsequently, 
slinging  their  bows,  they  rush  upon  the 
French  hordes  with  axe  and  sword  and 
liammer,  gradually  bringing  about  the  rout 
of  tlie  enemy.  Henry  returns  to  where  he 
was  struck  down,  and  knights  the  five 
AVelshmcn  whose  valour  had  saved  his  life. 

E})isode  eight  represents  the  Plnglish  defeat 
by  Join  of  Arc  on  the  field  of  Patay,  June 
\)^,  14:50.  The  Frencli  heroine  is  played  by 
Mrs.  Holder,  of  York,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  daring  horsewomen  in  England,  whose 
exploits  witli  the  hounds  are  the  talk  of  her 
county.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Wombwell,  a  Crimean  veteran,  and  sister  of 
the  Countess  of  Dartrey. 

Tlie  next  scene  presented  is  the  Eelief  of 
Flushing  in  1572,  showing  tlie  change  to 
firearms  and  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
army.  This  episode  is  in  two  scenes.  Of  the 
first  of  these,  the  main  features  are  Elizabeth's 
review  at  Greenwich  of  London's  volunteers, 
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FITTING     A     SUIT     OF    AUMOUII. 

now  represented  by  the  Buffs,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  mayoral  })etition,  praying 
Her  Majesty  to  send  the  whok?  force  to  the 
aid  of  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  foi'fi'cedom 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  second  scene  is 
tiie  field  in  front  of  the  defences  of  Flushing, 
with  the  Spanish  pre})a,ring  to  make  an 
attack,  but  failing,  and  being  driven  off  the 
field  l)y  the  TiOndon  anpiebusiers  under 
Thomas  Morgan,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  repre- 
sented by  another  clever  horsewoman  and 
follower  of  the  hounds  in  Yorkshire, 
Viscountess  Garnock. 

The  final  episode  in  Part  I.  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  l)attle  of  Nasel)y,  June  14, 
1045.  The  Republicans  are  being  hard 
pressed,  when  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides 
suddenly  appear  and  chai'ge  the  Royalist 
flank.  Having  routed  that,  they  turn  tlieir 
attention  to  the  Blue  Regiment,  but  fail  to 
make  any  decisive  impression  till  the  nnis- 
keteers  are  brought  up  and  shoot  an  opening 
in  the  doomed  Royalist  ranks. 

The  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  Pageant, 
Avell  developed  as  they  are  in  the  first  half  of 
the  programme,  reach  a  culminating  ])oiiit  in 
the  incidents  in  the  second  part,  which  has 
been  aptly  entitled  "Stories  of  the  Regi- 
ments in  Famous  Fights." 

A  very  notable  feature,  whicdi  says  much 
for  the  broad-mindedness  of  the  authorities 
at  head(juarters,  and  will  greatly  enhance 
the  interest  in  the  martial  spectacles,  is  the 
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actu'cil  appearance  of  present-day  members  of 
the  various  regiments  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments made  famous  by  the  bravery  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  regiments  long  ago. 
Number  one  in  this  section  is  Malplaquet, 
Avliicli  was  the  last  of  tlie  series  of  victories 
gained  by  the  Did^e  of  Marlborough  over 
the  French  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Su.ccession,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
stubbornly  contested  and  the  most  sanguinary 
of  tliem  all.  iVmong  those  to  wdiom  we  are 
here  introduced  are  the  Duke  and  Prince 
Eugene,  while  conspicuous  on  either  side  are 


the  famous  French  Irish  Brigade  and  the 
Buffs,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  in 
rather  a  warm  corner  during  this  fight. 
They  were  led  by  their  Colonel,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  tore  open  his  waistcoat  and  shirt 
to  show  tlie  men  that  he  was  not  provided 
with  armour  any  more  than  they  were.  The 
scene  concludes  with  a  charge  by  Marl- 
borough at  the  head  of  the  allied  horse, 
which  sweeps  the  French  off  the  field.  That 
was  on  September  17,  1709. 

On  June  27,  thirty-four  years  later,  took 
place    the   last    battle   at    which   a    British 
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Sovereign  was  present  in  person,  and,  in  the 
Pageant,  tlie  histrionic  representative  of  tliat 
king  is  a  prominent  figure.  This  is  the 
battle  of  J)ettingen,  in  whieli  George  II. 
(playe:!  by  Captain  P.  C.  Wynter),  who 
wa3  nicknamed  "  the  captain "  from  his 
passion  for  the  details  of  drill,  showed  still, 
thougli  in  his  sixtieth  year,  all  the  dash  with 
which  he  led  his  Hanoverians  with  Marl- 
borough at  Oudenarde,  thirty-five  years 
before.  Dettingen  was  remarkable  for  the 
deeds  of  valour  shown  alike  by  officers  and 
troops  engaged. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  (personated  by 
Major  xV.C.  H.  Dixon),  behaved  with  gallantry 
as  conspicuous  as  his  father's.  When  a  surgeou 
was    about    to    extract   a 
ball  from  his  leg  during 
the  early  part  of  the  fight, 
he     observed     a     French 
mousquetaire  lying  on  the 
ground  near  by.    "  Begin," 
lie  said,  "  with  the  French 
officer ;  he  is  more  wounded 
than    I   am,    and   I   shall 
be   certain    of    assistance, 
which  he  is  not." 

Then,  again,  w^as  the 
brave  action  of  Trooper 
Brown,  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Pageant. 
The  cornet  carrying  the 
remaining  standard  of  the 
King's  Own  Dragoons  is 
wounded  in  the  arm  and 
drops  the  flag.  Brown 
pulls  lip  to  dismount  and 
recover  it,  when  a  French 
horseman,  slasliing  at  his 
bridle  arm,  cuts  off  two 
fingers.  The  horse  bolts 
and  carries  Brown  through 
to  the  rear  of  the  French  horse,  while  the 
Ifemlarme  carries  off  the  standard.  Brown 
rides  at  him  and  kills  him,  retakes  the 
standard,  puts  it  under  his  thigh  and  holds 
it  so  on  the  saddle  by  the  grip  of  his  knee, 
wiiile  he  fights  his  way  back  through  tlie 
French  to  his  own  line,  with  seven  wounds 
in  his  face  and  body  and  three  bullet  holes 
through  his  hat. 

Among  the  principal  regiments  engaged 
are  the  Scots  Greys,  the  favourite  regiment 
of  George  II.,  wdio  often  took  great  pleasure 
in  showing  his  partiality  for  the  corps. 
Once,  when  reviewing  them  in  Hyde  Park 
before  a  French  prince,  he  asked  :  "  Did  your 
Royal  Highness  ever  see  a  finer  corps  ? " 
"  Thej^  are  a  very  fine  corps,  indeed,"  replied 
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the  stranger,  "but,  I  think,  inferior  to  the 
6>/?.s  (rArniPiy,  which,  perhaps,  your  Majesty 
has  never  seen."  George  was  rather  nettled 
at  this  comparison,  but,  suddenly  remember- 
ing that  his  pet  regiment  had  once  defeated 
and  driven  the  Gouh  (V Amies  into  tlie 
Dauube,  he  replied  with  effect :  "  No,  but 
my  Scots  Greys  have  !  " 

T'liis  battle,  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  wou  by  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the 
British  infantry.  The  French  were  supposed 
to  have  left  six  thousand  men  on  the  field, 
besides  losing  several  colours.  The  losses  of 
the  Allies  were  put  at  about  three  thousand. 
Not  long  after,  Voltaire  met  Field-Marshal 
Ijord  Stair,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
*'  I  think,"  was  the  Scots- 
man's reply,  "  that  the 
French  made  one  great 
mistake,  and  the  English 
two  —  yours  was  uot 
standing  still ;  our  first, 
entangling  ourselves  in  a 
most  dangerous  position  ; 
our  second,  failing  to 
pursue  our  victory." 

The  third  of  these 
modern  fights  in  the 
Pageant  is  Minden,  the 
principal  actor  being  that 
skilful  commandei'.  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick. 
It  was  on  August  1,  1751), 
at  Minden  on  the  Weser, 
that  a  British  and  German 
army,  under  Ferdinand,  de- 
feated Marshal  Con  fades' 
French  liost  of  seventy 
thousand.  Much  of  the 
honour  of  the  victory  was 
due  to  the  British  infantry, 
who  are  represented  at  Fulham  by  officers 
and  men  of  the  Lancashire  Fusihers  and 
lloyal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  Suffolk  and 
Hampshire  Begiments,  the  King's  Own 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  and  the  King's 
Own  Scottish  Borderers. 

This  battle  at  its  commencement  afforded 
a  curious  incident  of  how  a  misinterpretation 
of  orders  led  to  an  unexampled  episode  in 
warfare,  and  in  its  final  stage  how  the  dis- 
regard of  orders  on  the  part  of  a  commander 
rendered  the  result  less  decisive  than  it 
should  liave  been.  It  also  proved  the 
superior  strategy  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who, 
by  a  ruse,  enticed  the  French  leader  to  give 
up  the  advantage  of  position,  and  to  attack 
instead   of   acting  on    the   defensive.      The 
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French  lost  some  eight  thousand  men  in 
the  battle,  l)csi(leB  thirty  guns  and  nunieTons 
standards. 

On  January  IG,  1809,  Sir  John  Moore  gave 
up  his  life  on  the  sands  of  Corunna  after 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  battles  in  the 
world's  history.  He  had  landed  in  Portugal, 
after  Cintra,  with  a  fresh  army,  and  advanced 
to  Salamanca.  He  was  forced  to  retire, 
however,  by  the  approach  of  Xapoleon,  who 
directed  overwhelming  forces  against  him. 
Moore  made  an  able  retreat  over  theGalician 
mountains,  but  was  overtaken  by  Soult 
before  he  could  embark  his  troops.  Forced 
to  it,  he  gave  battle  at  Corunna,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  great  loss, 

The  Pageant  reproduction  of  Corunna  is 
divided  into  four  scenes  — the  Combat  of 
Sahagun, the 
Crucial  Des- 
patch, the 
Ketreat,  and 
the  Victory 
and  Death  of 
Moore.  In 
the  first, 
British  cav- 
alry, led  by 
Lord  Paget, 
charges  and 
defeats  a 
regiment  of 
French  dra- 
goons, where- 
npon  Moore 
(imperson- 
a  t  e  d  by 
Colonel  Tel- 
fer  Smollett), 
at  the  head 
of  tlic  Brit- 
ish iirfantry,  enters  and  marches  across 
the  field.  Then  (Scene  XL)  in  among 
a  happy,  noisy  dancing  party  outside  a 
Spanish  village  inn  rides  a  French  officer 
with  despatches  from  Napoleon.  He  seizes 
and  tries  to  kiss  one  of  the  girls,  who  stabs 
him  for  what  she  regards  as  an  insult.  The 
papers  found  on  liim  are  taken  and  sold  to  one 
of  Moore's  intelligence  officers.  Scene  III. 
shows  Moore's  army  re-entering  in  re- 
treat, and  a  considerable  amount  of  fighting 
leading  up  to  the  main  portion  of  the  battle, 
in  wliich  the  Black  Watch,  43rd,  10th,  and 
r)Oth  Regiments  are  conspicuous.  The  act 
concludes  with  the  retreat  of  the  remaining 
French  from  the  field,  and,  as  the  last  of 
them  clears  off,  Moore  drops  back  dead.  As 
his  body  is  borne  away,  the  British  troops 
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follow  with  arms  reversed,  in  slow  time,  tlic 
bands  playing  "  The  Dead  March."  'V\\q 
guns  fire  a  funeral  salute,  then  the  three 
volleys  are  heard,  and  the  bui>-les'sing  clear 
in  "  The  Last  Post." 

Next  comes  Barrosa.  Here,  on  March 
5,  1811,  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham — 
afterwards  first  Lord  Lynedoch  —  waged 
gallant  and  successful  war  upon  a  French 
army  under  Marshal  Victor,  with,  unfortun- 
ately, but  little  permanent  good.  Thron-gh 
the  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  general,  Don 
Manuel  de  la  Pena,  the  Allies  got  separated 
on  the  march,  and  were  attacked  by  the 
watchful  French.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued 
between  a  snrall  British  force,  including  the 
0th,  82iid,  and  87th  Regiments  of  Foot,  and 
a  handful  of  Portuguese,  on  the  one  hand, 

a  n  d  so  m  e 
nine  thou- 
sand French 
troops  on  the 
other.  The 
impetuosity 
and  indomit- 
able courage 
of  the  Ihit- 
ish,  togetlier 
with  a  well- 
directed  fire 
from  their 
guns,  caused 
ihe  enemy  at 
length  to 
leave  the 
field.  Mean- 
while, the 
S  p  a  n  i  s  h 
commander 
looked  idly 
on,  with  his 
twelve  thousand  troops,  too  snr|)rised  or  too 
incapable  to  move.  The  British  loss  was 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  French 
three  thousand. 

Two  impersonations— one  in  each  of  the 
two  last-named  engagements  —  that  have 
special  interest  are  by  Major  Hawkshaw  and 
Captain  Masterson,  V.C.,  respectively.  Each 
is  taking  the  part  his  grandfather  played  in 
the  real  combat,  the  former  appearing  as 
Colonel  HaAvkshaw^  of  the  31st  Regiment,  at 
Corunna,  and  tlie  latter  as  Sei'geant  Patrick 
Masterson,  of  the  87th  Regiment,  who  cap- 
tured the  French  eagle  at  Ijai'rosa.  There 
is  an  added  interest,  so  far  as  Major 
Hawkshaw  is  concerned,  in  the  fact  that  he 
will  also  play  the  role  that  a  more  remote 
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ancestor,  Sir  Thomas  de  Hoggesliawe,  made 
memorable  at  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

The  remaining  scene  presented  is  the 
storming  of  Badajos,  April  6,  1812,  whereby 
Wellington  secured  the  Portuguese  frontier 
and  a  firm  basis  for  his  onward  march,  cul- 
minating in  the  great  victory  of  Salamanca 
three  months  later,  and  Ids  triumphant 
entry  into  Madrid.  This  bloody  engage- 
ment was  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
individual  acts  of  heroism  and  daring  among 
the  besiegers,  and  some  of  these  acts  are 
reproduced  in  the  Pa«:eant  scene.  The 
outstanding  figures  are  Wellington,  General 
Picton, Sir  Edward  Pakenham,and  Lieutenant 
Macpherson,  of  the  45th,  while  probably  the 
most  striking  incident  is  that — which  prac- 
tically closes  the  scene — of  Lieutenant  Mac- 
pherson's  remarkable  bravery  in  leading  the 
attack  upon  the  walls  and  pulling  down  the 
tricolour,  hoistinix  in  its  place  his  own  red 
jacket,  for  the  Pritisli  colours,  as  .a  signal 
that  the  place  is  won. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Iron  Duke 
will  be.  impersonated  by  Viscount  Hardinge, 
brother  of  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  grandson  of  the  first 
Viscount,  wdio  served  through  the  whole  of 
tlie  Peninsular  War,  was  severely  wounded  at 
Ligny,  and    became  Viceroy  of    India   and 


Connnander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  Lord 
Hardinge  will  share  the  part  with  Mr.  Arthur 
j^ritten,  a  well-known  and  popular  rider  with 
the  Py  tell  ley  pack. 

The  Grand  Finale  —  fittingly  entitled 
"Service  is  Power" — will  make  a  striking  and 
appropriate  picture  for  the  mind's  eye  to 
carry  away.  In  it  all  the  performers  oi  the 
Pageant  appear. 

There  are  troops  from  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
two  regiments  engaged,  and  these  cany  on 
their  colours  the  names  of  the  vai'ious  battles 
reproduced  in.  the  Pageant.  They  are  being 
quartered  —  if  one  may  be  excused  for 
dragging  in  the  commonplace — in  the  build- 
ings of  the  Earls  Court  Exhibition,  and  the 
lake  attached  thereto  has  been  specially 
prepared  so  as  to  provide  them  with  an  al 
fresco  swimming  bath.  They  march  thence 
each  day  to  Fulham  Palace  Gi'ounds,  where 
some  forty  large  tents  have  been  erected  as 
dressing  -  rooms  for  them  and  the  two 
thousand  odd  civilians  taking  part  in  the 
various  scenes. 

Many  of  the  performers  carry  relics  of  the 
original  fights,  such  as  old  guns  and  armour; 
notably  the  Crecy  bombard  from  AVoolwich, 
which  was  dug  up  in  the  moat  of  Bodiam 
Castle,  Kent,  and  forty  sets  of  genuine 
Cromwellian  armour,  kindly  lent  by  the 
War  Office,  and  used  in  the  Naseby  episode 
as  it  was  in  the  real  battle. 


Photo  by\  yVandyk. 
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IMPERIAL   CRICKET 


ITS    ADVANTAGES    AND    DISADVANTAGES. 
By    PELHAM    F.    WARNER. 


T  has  been  known 
for  some  time  past 
that  the  South 
Africans  were  en- 
tlmsiasts  on  the 
question  of  a 
Triangular  Tourna- 
ment  between 
England,  A  us  tr  ah  a, 
and  themselves,  to 
be  held  in  this 
couutry  during  the  summer  of  1912,  and  as 
the  Englisli  counties  favoured  the  idea,  every- 
thing depended  on  the  Australians  as  to 
whether  tlie  scheme  became  ufait  cwcompU  or 
not.  But  the  attitude  of  tlie  Australians  until 
recently  has  been  open  to  doubfc,  and  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  they  might  not  care 
to  tour  in  England  with  a  rival  team.  The 
latest  news  from  Sydney,  however,  states  that 
the  Board  of  Control  are  willing  to  take  part 
in  the  proposed  Tournament,  so  that  nothing 
now  remains  to  be  done  except  to  arrange 
the  dates  and  decide  on  the  grounds  for  the 
various  Test  Matches,  of  which  there  are  to 
be  nine  in  all,  each  county  playing  the  other 
three  times,  and  each  matcli  being  limited  to 
three  days.  The  financial  arrangements  as 
to  gates,  etc.,  have  already  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  representatives  of  the 
tlu'ee  countries. 

In  some  quarters  it  seems  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Tournament  will  practically  ruin 
cricket  for  the  time  being,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  tliat  will  be.  For  there  will  only  be  one 
more  T'est  Match,  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, and  Kent,  for  argument's  sake,  will 
play  but  one  more  match  than  in  a  season 
like  19;J9,  when  only  one  Colonial  side  w%s 
liere.  The  counties  will,  of  course,  have  to 
give  up  their  men  for  one  more  Test  Match 
tlian  usual  ;  but  the  representation  of  an 
England  Eleven  is  distributed  over  a  good 
many  counties,  including,  last  year,  one  of 
the  minor  counties,  and  a  careful  arrange- 
ment of  dates  on  tlie  part  of  the  counties, 
most  likely  to  be  asked  to  furnisli  players  to 
the  England  Eleven,  and  the  dropping  of 
perhaps' one  out  of  the  home  fixtures,  would 
to  a  great  extent  obviate  any  difficulties  in 
this  direction. 


There  will  very  probably  have  to  be  some 
rearrangement    of    present    fixtures.       For 
instance,   if  Australia   were  to   play   Soutli 
iVf rica  in  London  on  Whit  Monday  or  August 
P)ank  Holiday,  it  would  be  absurd  to  have 
Middlesex  playing  Kent  at  Lord's,  or  Surrey 
playing  Notts  at  tlie  Oval.     Everyone  would 
be   at   the    Test   Match,   and    it   would    be 
unfair  to  the  counties  named.       Similarly, 
Yorkshire  v.  Tjancashire  at  Sheffield  Avould 
be    impossible    if    Australia    Avere    playing 
South   Africa  at  Leeds.      Consideration  of 
such  points  as  these  is  essential,  but,  as  the 
political    writers    would    say,    no    doubt   a 
''formula"  will  be  devised  to  please  every- 
body.    The  counties  are  not  likely  to  kick 
too  hard,  as  the  financial  gain  to  each  of  them 
from   the   Test    Matches   should    be   great. 
Some  people,  thinking  that  we  are  already 
overburdened  with  cricket,  suggest  that  the 
first-class  counties  should  be  divided  into  two 
divisions,  A  and  B,  the  idea  being  that  the 
first   ten   counties  should  be  in  A,  and  the 
last  six,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  leading 
minor  counties,  in  B.     At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  head  county  of  B  would  play  out 
the  home  matches  with  the  lowest  county  in 
A,  to  decide  which  shall  be  included  in  tlie 
latter  during  19f^.  ^  There  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  two  great  ob|ections  to  this  innovation — 
first,  the  financial,  secondly,  the  traditional. 
Financially,  the  B  Division  counties  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  injured,  for  they  would  lose 
their   fixtures   with   Yorkshire,    Lancashire, 
Surrey,  Kent,  etc.,  the  leading  counties,  the 
elevens  on  whose  visits  they  rely  for  the  best 
gates.     Surely  Derbyshire  v.  Yorkshire  pays 
Derbyshire  better  than  Derbyshire  v.  Tweices- 
tershire.     Lideed,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact. 
It   may   be    urged    that   A  counties  would 
arrange     "  friendlies  "     with     B    counties. 
I  very  much  doubt  it,  for  a  match  between 
Suirey  and  Derbyshire   is  even  now,  when 
the    Championship     may    depend    on    the 
result,  a  financial  loss  to  Surrey  ;  and  with 
^a.;^^the   glamour  of  the  County  Championship 

'^,.>^withdrawn,  and  the   result  a  matter  of  in- 

%ffere,nce,  the  loss  would  be  greater  to  Surrey, 

and  the  fixture  at  Derby  would  not  have  the 

same  attraction  as  it  does  now.     Then,  too, 

the  stronger  county  would  probably  seize  the 
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occasion  to  rest  many  of  its  best  men. 
Personally,  I  believe  "  friendlies "  between 
counties  to  be  impossible. 

The  second  objection  to  this  scheme,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  one  bad  season  would  place  a 
famous  county  in  B  Division.  Let  us  again 
take  Surrey  as  an  example.  Here  is  a 
county  with  fine  traditions,  which  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  cricket,  and  built  up  a  famous 
ground.  Does  anybody  imagine  that  the 
Surrey  Eleven  in  B  Division  would  attract 
great  crowds  to  the  Oval  ?  Shades  of  W.  W. 
Eead  and  George  Lohmann  !  And  yet  such 
a  state  of  things  might  easily  come  to 
pass.  As  recently  as  1904,  Surrey  were 
eleventh  amongst  the  counties.  Surely,  under 
the  proposed  scheme,  1905  would  have  found 
them  in  B  Division.  Fancy  Middlesex 
playing  B  Division  matches  at  Lord's  !  It 
is  a  strange  thought.  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Kent,  any  county  may  have  a  bad 
season.  Are  you  going  to  place  these 
counties  in  B  Division  because  of  one  bad 
year  ?  Why,  you  would  break  not  only  the 
hearts  of  their  supporters,  bub  you  would 
"  break  "  the  clubs  as  well.  If  the  Triangular 
Tournament  means  this,  I  would,  perhaps, 
rather  not  see  it  take  place  ;  but  I  cannot  find 
any  good  cause  for  the  suggested  grouping 
of  the  counties.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
Tournament  will  mean  the  addition  of  just 
one  more  match  to  a  county's  programme 
than  when  only  one  Colonial  eleven  is  here, 
and  the  fact  that  there  would  be  an  extra 
Test  Match,  for  which  the  counties  would 
be  called  on  to  contribute  their  men,  is  not 
likely  to  hurt  any  one  county  especially,  if  a 
sensible  arrangement  of  dates  is  come  to,  and 
in  any  case  such  distressing  domesticity  may 
be  dismissed  as  "  Little  Englandism." 

Such,  then,  are  the  objections  to  the 
Tournament,  but  these  local  considerations 
are  outweighed  by  the  Imperial  argument. 
Think  how  extremely  interesting  the  meet- 
ing on  the  cricket  field  will  be— the  Mother 
Country  welcoming  her  children,  and  joining 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  them  in  a  game  which 
we  boast  is  pecuHar  to  the  British  Empire. 
Australia  has  been  our  keenest  rival  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  if  South  Africa  is  a  later 
challenger,  the  skill  of  her  sons  is  apparently 
little  less  than  that  of  either  England  or 
Australia.  Two  of  our  Dominions  across 
the  seas — one  13,000  miles  distant,  the  other 
6,000 — are,  we  readily  admit,  strong  enough 
to  challenge  us.  Who  knows  but  that  in  a  f  ew^ 
years'  time  India  may  be  asking  to  enter  the 
lists  as  well  ?  The  first  batsman  of  modern 
times  was  an  Indian.    As  F.  S.  Ja.ckson  said  : 


''  An  eleven  of  Ranjis  is  an  awful  prospect !  " 
To  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  Australia  and  South  Africa,  whether  as 
travellers  or  as  cricketers,  it  will  be  especially 
pleasant  to  meet  the  cricketers  of  these  two 
countries.  They  will  be  against  us  for  the 
time  being,  but  there  will  be  nothing  of  the 
house  divided  against  itself  about  this 
Triangular  Tournament.  Rather  there  wn'U 
be  gathered  round  it  an  Imperial  value  which, 
though  hard  to  define,  will  be  none  the  less 
real.  As  Lord  Selborne  has  said,  the  more 
the  people  take  hold  of  the  idea  in  any 
shape  or  form,  the  more  the  idea  of  unity 
becomes  part  of  their  natural  being.  The 
day  may  come  when  the  Empire  may  have 
to  combine  in  a  sterner  struggle  than  cricket, 
and  who  can  deny  that  the  tours  of  English 
teams  in  the  Dominions,  and  the  return 
visits  of  Australians  and  South  Africans  to 
England,  have  done  much  to  bring  our 
kinsmen  across  the  seas  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Mother  Country  ?  "  Your  young  gay 
countries  north  and  south,  we  feel  we  owai 
'em  too." 

And  when  the   Tournament   is  over  and 
done  w4th — 

We    shall   never    read    the    newspapers    now   without 

inquiring  first 
For  word   from   all   those  friendly  dorps   where    you 

was  born  and  nursed. 
Why,    Jo'burg,    Cape,    and    Adelaide,    Port    Darwin, 

Timaru, 
They're  only  just  across  the   road.     Good-bye  !    Good 

luck  to  you ! 
Good-bye,  you  blooming  Atlases  !      You've  taught  us 

something  new. 
The    world's    no    bigger    than    a    kraal.      Good-bye ! 

Good  luck  to  you ! 

And  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
proved  that,  in  encountering  these  sons  of 
England,  we  shall  meet  foemen  worthy  of  our 
steel.  We  are  told  that  success  in  warfare 
depends  more  on  moral  than  on  physical 
qualities.  Skill  cannot  compensate  for  want 
of  courage,  energy,  and  determination,  but 
even  high  moral  qualities  may  not  avail 
without  careful  preparation  and  skilful 
direction.  We  have,  I  believe,  many  who 
are  not  only  excellent  cricketers,  but  full  of 
the  necessary  grit  and  determination.  But  to 
bring  out  these  qualities  in  full  w^e  must 
organise.  We  have  the  men,  if  they  can  be 
collected  and  drilled  together  in  good  time. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  authorities 
should  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Rugby  Union  Committee,  and  arrange  two  or 
three  trial  games — England  v,  the  Rest — • 
before  the  first  Test  Match.  Changes 
in  the  England  team  might  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  gain  of  playing 
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together  would  be  invaluable.  England  had  and  the  dews  at  night  mean  wickets  that  are 
not  beaten  Wales  at  football  for  twelve  years  none  too  easy,  and  therefore  finished  games, 
until  we  condescended  to  organise.  AVe  must  If  the  secretaries  of  counties,  and  others, 
apply  the  same  principles  to  cricket.  I  shall,  start  with  the  determination  of  overcoming 
no  doubt,  be  told  that  these  Imperial  games  the  difficulties  of  the  fixture  list,  that  they  will 
will  swamp  everything,  but  I  cannofc  see  why  so  overcome  them  I  am  confident.  1912  is 
there  should  be  less  interest  taken  in  county  some  way  off,  and  at  present  it  is  impossible 
cricket  than  in  1909,  when  the  Australians  togaugetheprobable  streng th  of  the  three com- 
were  here.  The  trial  games  I  have  suggested  petitors,but,as  a  guess,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
would  be  played  between  May  10  and  25 —  South  Africans  are  probably  the  finest  boAvlers 
full  early,  no  doubt,  but  necessary,  as  the  of  the  three,  the  Australians  the  finest  fields- 
first  Test  Match  will  be  somewhere  about  the  men,  and  Englishmen  the  finest  batsmen, 
end  of  May,  so  that  they  need  not  interfere  though  this  last  claim  is  doubtful,  especially 
very  much,  as  few  counties  play  many  matches  when  we  consider  that  Ransford  and  Bardsley, 
in  May.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  experiment  to  the  famous  left-handed  Australian  batsmen, 
have  more  county  cricket  in  September  than  are  probably  only  at  the  beginning  of  their 
usual.      September  is  often  a  fine  month,  already  distinguished  careers. 


THE  SIMPLE   SHEPHERD. 


'T^HE  shepherd  that  1  love 
^        In  simple  fashion  lives. 
His  lamp  the  moon  that  hangs  above, 

His  light  the  light  she  gives ; 
The  trees  that  on  the  hill  are  seen, 
These  are  his  walls  of  changing  green. 

His  door  is  barred  across 
With  branches  interwound; 

His  bed  of  blade  and  golden  moss 
With  candles  is  set  round : 

Those  lights  that  shine  when  all  is  still 

And  guard  the  shepherd  on  the  hill. 

His  window  is  so  wide 

It  holds  the  spreading  dawn, 

The  wonders  of  the  countryside 
Are  sights  he  looks  upon ; 

His  green  stair  wanders  out  and  in, 

And  ends  just  where  the  stars  begin. 

The  shepherd  that  1  love 

In  simple  fashion  dwells, 
He  sees  the  sun  that  shines  above. 

He  hears  the  brave  sheep-bells; 
And  on  a  stone  he  sits  and  sings 
Of  love,  and  other  simple  things. 
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HAWTREY'S    DEPUTY. 


By    HAROLD    BINDLOSS, 

Author  of  "  The  Liberationist,'"  "  The  Bust  of  Conflict;'  "  The  Impostor;'  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. — The  frost  outside  was  bitter,  and  the  prairie,  which  rolled  back 
Irom  Lander's  in  long  undulations  to  the  far  horizon,  gleamed  white  beneath  the  moon,  but  this  only  emphasised  the 
warmth  and  brightness  in  Stukely's  wooden  barn.  Lander's  consisted  then  of  five  or  six  frame  houses  and  stores, 
a  hotel  of  the  same  material,  several  stables,  and  a  few  birch-log  barns ;  and  its  inhabitants  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  promising  places  in  Western  Canada,  Stukely  had  given  them  and  their  scattered  neighbours,  who  had 
driven  in  across  several  leagues  of  prairie,  a  supper  in  his  barn,  and  after  the  dance  which  followed,  a  young  English 
settler,  Gregory  Hawtrey,  drove  Sally  Creighton,  a  neighbour's  daughter,  homewards  in  his  sleigh.  But,  calling  on 
the  way  at  the  farm  of  an  absent  friend  to  deposit  some  sacks  of  grain,  Hawtrey  fell  beneath  one  of  the  sacks  and 
broke  his  leg  and  injured  his  ribs.  Sally  Creighton,  equal  to  the  emergency,  dragged  him  into  the  sleigh  and  drove 
him  to  his  comfortless  home,  where  she  left  him  in  the  care  of  a  visitor  of  his,  Sproatly,  and  a  neighbour 
endowed  with  some  little  knowledge  of  surgery.  Next  day  she  returned,  bringing  her  mother  with  her,  and  the 
two  women  sojourned  at  Hawtrey's  till  their  patient  was  on  the  high  road  to  recovery.  Before  their  departure 
there  arrived  a  wandering  friend  of  Hawtrey's,  one  Harry  Wyllard,  who,  after  observing  the  devoted  care  of  Sally, 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Hawtrey  was  engaged  to  be  married  not  to  Miss  Creighton,  but  to  an  English  girl  of 
good  family,  Agatha  Ismay,  whoj  left  in  poverty,  had  been  trying  to  earn  a  living  in  England  as  a  singer. 
Hawtrey  had  lately  heard  that  her  voice  had  failed  her,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  her  as 
quickly  as  might  be;  but  that  made  it  only  the  more  important  that  he  should  pull  himself  together,  and  turn 
to  real  profit  his  somewhat  desultory  farming  operations.  Therefore  Hawtrey  proposed  that  Wyllard,  a  Canadian, 
who  had  other  reasons  for  visiting  England,  and  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Hastings,  also  bound  on  a  visit  to  the 
Mother  Country,  should,  on  their  return,  escort  Miss  Ismay,  who  had  been  sharing  a  home  with  a  typewriter 
friend  of  hers,"  Miss  Rawlinson,  out  to  Canada,  to  be  married  to  him. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE   OLD   COUNTRY. 

T  was  a  still,  clear 
evening  of  spring 
when  Wyllard,  un- 
strapping the  knap- 
sack  from  his 
shoulders,  sat  down 
beside  a  frothing 
stream  in  a  dale  of 
northern  England. 
On  arriving  in 
London  a  week  or 
two  earlier,  he  had  found  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Hastings,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  awaiting 
him,  in  which  she  stated  that  she  could  not 
at  the  moment  say  when  she  would  go  home 
again,  but  that  she  expected  to  advise  him 
shortly.  After  answering  it  he  started  north, 
and,  obtaining  Agatha's  address  from  Miss 
Rawlinson,  went  on  again  to  a  little  town 
which  stands  beside  a  lake  encircled  by 
towering  fells. 

He  had,  however,  already  recognised  that 
his  mission  was  a  delicate  one,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  wait  until  he  heard  from  Mrs.  Hastings 
before  calling  upon  Miss  Ismay.  There  then 
remained  the  question  how  he  should  occupy 
himself  in  the  interval.  A  conversation  with 
some  pedestrian  tourists  whom  he  met  at  his 
hotel,  and  a  glance  at  a  map  of  the  hill-tracks, 
decided  him,  and,  remembering  that  he  had 
on  several  occasions  kept  the  trail  in  Canada 


for  close  on  forty  miles  on  end,  he  bought  a 
Swiss  pattern  knapsack,  and  set  out  on  foot 
through  the  fells. 

Incidentally,  he  saw  such  scenery  as  gave 
him  a  new  conception  of  the  Old  Country, 
and  nearly  broke  the  hearts  of  his  friends 
the  tourists,  who  volunteered  to  show  him 
the  way  over  what  they  evidently  considered 
to  be  a  rather  difficult  pass.  To  their  great 
astonishment,  the  brown-faced  stranger,  who 
wore  ordinary  tight-fitting  American  attire 
and  pointed  American  shoes,  went  up  it 
apparently  without  an  effort,  and  for  the 
credit  of  the  clubs  they  belonged  to,  it 
seemed  incumbent  on  them  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  They  naturally  did  not  know 
that  he  had  carried  bags  of  flour  and  mining 
tools  over  very  much  higher  passes  close  up 
to  the  limit  of  eternal  snow,  but  after  two 
days'  climbing  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
reheved  to  part  company  with  him. 

A  professional  guide  who  overtook  them, 
however,  recognised  the  capabilities  of  the 
man  when  he  noticed  the  way  he  lifted  his 
feet  and  how  he  set  them  down.  This,  he 
decided,  was  one  accustomed  to  walking 
among  the  heather ;  but  he  was  wrong,  for 
it  was  the  trick  the  bushman  learns  when  he 
plods  through  leagues  of  undergrowth  and 
fallen  branches,  or  the  tall  grass  of  the 
swamps  ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  experience  to 
make  a  day's  journey  with  such  a  man.  For 
the  first  hour  the  thing  seems  easy,  for  the 
pace  is  never  forced,  but  it  also  never  slackens 
down ;  and,  as  the  hours  go  by,  the  novice, 
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'Now,'  he  said,  'I  won't     ^ 
let  you  fall.'  " 


who  flounders  and  stumbles,  grows  horribly 
weary  of  trying  to  keep  np  with  that  steady 
persistent  swing. 

Wyllard  had  travelled  since  morning  along 
a  ridge  of  fells  when  he  sat  down  beside  the 
water  and  contentedly  filled  his  pipe.  On 
the  one  hand,  high  above,  a  wall  of  crags 
was  growing  black  against  the  evening  light, 
and  the  stream  came  boiling  down,  clear  as 
crystal,  among  great  bonlder  stones  ;  but  he 
had  wandered  through  many  a  grander  and 
more  savage  scene  of  rocky  desolation,  and  it 
impressed  him  less  than  the  green  valley  in 
front  of  him.  He  had  never  seen  anything 
like  that,  either  on  the  Pacific  slope  or  in 
Western  Canada. 

Early  as  it  was  in  the  season,  the  meadows 
between  rock  and  water  were  green  as 
emerald,  and  the  hedgerows,  just  flushed 
with  verdure,  were  clipped  and  trimmed  as 
though  their  owner  loved  them.     There  was 


not  a  dead  tree  in  the  larch  copse  which 
dipped  to  the  stream,  and  all  the  feathery 
tassels  were  sprinkled  with  tiny  flecks  of 
crimson  and  wondrous  green.  Great  oaks 
dotted  the  meadows,  each  one  perfect  in 
symmetry.  It  seemed  that  the  men  who 
held  this  land  cared  for  single  trees.  The 
sleek,  tame  cattle  that  rubbed  their  necks  on 
the  level  hedge-top,  and  gazed  at  him  rumi- 
natingly,  were  very  different  from  the  wild, 
long-horned  creatures  whose  furious  stampede 
he  had  now  and  then  headed  off,  riding  hard 
while  the  roar  of  hoofs  rang  through  the 
dust-cloud  that  floated  like  a  sea  fog  across 
the  sun-scorched  prairie.  Here,  he  thought, 
all  went  smoothly ;  the  whole  vale  was 
steeped  in  tranquil  peacefulness. 

Then  he  noticed  the  pale  primroses  that 
pushed  up  their  yellow  flowers  among  the 
withered  leaves,  and  the  faint  blue  sheen 
beneath    the    beech   trunks   not  far  away. 
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Ill 


There  was  a  trace  of  the  artistic  temperament 
in  this  man,  and  the  elusive  beauty  of  these 
things  appealed  to  him.  He  had  seen  the 
riotous,  sensuous  blaze  of  blossom  kissed 
by  Pacific  breezes,  and  the  burnished  gold 
of  wheat  that  rolled  in  mile-long  waves ; 
but  it  struck  him  that  the  wild  things  of 
the  Enghsh  north  were,  after  all,  more 
wonderful.  They  matched  its  deep  peaceful- 
ness  ;  their  beauty  was  chaste,  fairylike,  and 
ethereal. 

By  and  by  a  wood  pigeon  cooed  softly 
somewhere  in  the  shadows,  and  a  brown 
thrush  perched  on  a  bare  oak  bough  began 
to  sing.  The  broken,  repeated  melody  went 
curiously  well  with  the  rippling  murmur  of 
sliding  water,  and  Wyllard  leaned  back  with 
a  smile  to  hsten,  though  he  could  not 
remember  ever  having  done  anything  of 
that  kind  before.  His  life  had  been  a 
strenuous  one,  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  driving-seat  of  great  ploughs  that  rent 
their  ample  furrows  through  virgin  prairie, 
guiding  the  clinking  binders  through  the 
wheat  under  a  blazing  sun,  or  driving 
plunging  dories  through  the  clammy  fog 
over  short  slopping  seas.  Now,  however, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  English  valley  stole  in 
on  him,  and  he  began  to  understand  how 
the  love  of  this  well-trimmed  land  clung  to 
the  men  out  West,  who  spoke  of  it  with 
tenderness  as  the  Old  Country. 

Then,  for  he  was  in  an  unusually  suscep- 
tible mood,  he  took  a  little  deer-hide  case, 
artistically  made  by  a  Blackf oot  Indian,  from 
his  pocket,  and  extracted  from  it  the  some- 
what faded  photograph  of  an  English  girl. 
He  had  got  it  from  the  lad  he  had  buried 
among  the  ranges  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
it  had  been  his  companion  in  many  a  desolate 
camp  and  on  many  a  weary  journey.  The 
face  was  delicate  and  refined,  with  a  freshness 
in  it  which  is,  perhaps,  seldom  seen  outside 
the  Old  Country ;  but  what  pleased  him  more 
was  the  serenity  in  the  clear  innocent  eyes. 

He  was  not  in  love  with  the  picture — he 
would  naturally  have  smiled  at  the  notion — 
but  he  had  a  curious  feeling  that  he  would 
Jneet  the  girl  some  day,  and  that  it  would 
then  be  a  privilege  only  to  speak  to  her. 
I'his  was,  after  all,  not  so  extravagant  a 
iancy  as  it  might  appear,  for  romance,  the 
in  other  of  chivalry  and  many  graces,  still 
i^nds  shelter  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  who 
(Hvell  in  the  wide  spaces  of  the  newer  lands. 
Shrewd  as  they  are  and  practical,  they  see 
visions  now  and  then,  and,  what  is  more, 
t''ansform  them  into  realities  with  bleeding 
hands  and  toil  incredible. 


By  and  by  he  put  the  photograph  back  in 
his  pocket,  and  filled  his  pipe  again,  while  it 
was  almost  dark  before  he  had  smoked  it 
out.  The  thrush  had  gone,  and  only  the 
ripple  of  the  water  broke  the  silence,  until 
he  heard  footsteps  on  the  stones  behind  him. 
Then,  looking  round,  he  saw  a  young  woman 
approaching  the  river,  and  he  watched  her 
with  growing  interest,  for  his  perceptions 
were  sharper  than  usual,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  she  w^as  very  much  in  harmony 
with  what  he  thought  of  as  the  key-tone  of 
the  place.  She  was  tall  and  shapely,  and 
moved  with  a  quiet  grace.  When  she 
stopped  a  moment,  poised  upon  a  shelf  of 
rock,  as  though  considering  the  easiest  way 
to  the  water,  her  figure  fell  into  reposeful 
lines  ;  but  that  was  only  what  he  had  expected, 
for  he  now  remembered  that  he  had  half- 
consciously  studied  the  Englishwomen  he 
had  met  upon  the  prairie. 

The  Western  women  usually  moved,  and 
certainly  spoke,  with  an  almost  superfluous 
vivacity  and  alertness.  There  was  in  them 
a  feverish  activity  which  contrasted  with 
the  Enghsh-  deliberation.  The  latter  had 
sometimes  exasperated  him,  but  it  was 
becoming  comprehensible,  and  taking  on  a 
more  favourable  aspect  now.  It  was,  he 
felt,  born  of  the  calm  of  this  well-kept  land, 
a  steadfastness  that  progressed  slowly  by 
system  and  rule,  and  he  recognised  that  it 
would  have  troubled  his  sense  of  fitness  if 
this  girl  had  clattered  down  across  the  stones 
hurriedly  and  noisily. 

As  yet  he  could  not  see  her  face,  but  when 
she  went  on  a  little  farther,  it  became  evident 
that  she  desired  to  cross  the  river,  and  was 
regarding  the  row  of  stepping-stones  some- 
what dubiously.  One  or  two  had  fallen 
over,  or  been  washed  away  by  a  flood,  for 
there  were  several  rather  wide  gaps  between 
them,  through  which  the  stream  frothed 
whitely.  As  soon  as  Wyllard  noticed  this, 
he  rose  and  moved  towards  her. 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  across  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  was  still  glancing  at  the  stones,  but 
although  he  did  not  think  she  had  seen  him 
or  heard  his  approach,  she  turned  towards 
him  quietly.  Then  a  momentary  sense  of 
astonishment  held  him  embarrassed,  for  it 
was  her  picture  he  had  gazed  at  scarcely  half 
an  hour  ago.  He  would  have  recognised 
her  anywhere. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "It  is  some  distance 
round  by  the  bridge,  but  several  of  the 
stones  have  disappeared  since  I  last  came 
this  way." 

She  spoke,  as  Wyllard  had  expected,  softly 
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and  musically,  but  he  was  first  of  all  a  man 
of  action,  and,  somewhat  to  her  astonish- 
ment, he  forthwith  waded  into  the  river. 
Then  he  turned  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  her. 

"  It  isn't  a  very  long  step  to  the  nearest 
stone.     You  ought  to  manage  it,"  he  said. 

The  girl  favoured  him  with  a  swift  glance 
of  scrutiny.  At  first  she  had  supposed  him 
to  be  one  of  the  walking  tourists  or  climbers 
W'ho  invaded  that  valley  now  and  then  ;  but 
!3hey  were,  for  the  most  part,  young  men 
from  the  cities,  and  this  stranger's  face  was 
darkened  by  the  sun.  Ther^  was  also  an 
indefinite  suggestion  of  strength  in  the  pose 
of  his  lean  symmetrical  figure,  which,  though 
she  did  not  recognise  that  fact,  could  only 
have  come  from  healthful  labour  in  the 
open  air.  She  noticed,  however,  that  while 
the  average  Englishman  would  have  asked 
permission  to  help  her,  or  have  deprecated 
the  offer,  this  stranger  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  stood  with  the  water  frothing 
about  his  ankles,  holding  out  his  hand. 

She  had  no  hesitation  about  taking  it,  and 
while  he  waded  through  the  river,  she  stepped 
lightly  from  stone  to  stone  until  she  came  to 
a  wider  gap,  where  the  stream  was  deeper. 
Then  she  stopped  a  moment,  gazing  at 
the  bubbling  water,  until  the  man's  grasp 
tightened  on  her  fiugers,  and  she  felt  his 
other  hand  rest  upon  her  waist. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  let  you  fall." 

She  was  across  the  gap  in  another  moment, 
wondering  somewhat  uneasily  why  she  had 
obeyed  the  compelling  pressure,  but  glad  to 
see  that  his  face  was  perfectly  unmoved,  and 
that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  having 
done  anything  unusual.  She  crossed  without 
mishap,  and  when  they  stood  on  the  shingle, 
he  released  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  I'm  afraid  you 
have  got  wet." 

The  man  laughed,  and  he  had  a  pleasant 
laugh.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I'm  used  to  it. 
Isn't  there  a  village  with  an  hotel  in  it  a 
mile  or  two  from  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  "  this  is  the  way. 
The  path  goes  up  to  the  high  road  through 
the  larch  wood." 

She  turned  into  it,  and  though  she  had  not 
expected  this,  the  man  walked  beside  her. 
Still,  she  did  not  resent  it.  His  manner  was 
deferential,  and  she  liked  his  face,  while  there 
was,  after  all,  no  reason  why  he  should  stay 
behind  when  he  was  going  the  same  way. 
He  accompanied  her  silently  for  several 
minutes,  as  they  went  on  through  the  gloom 
of  the  larches,  where  a  sweet  resinous  odour 


crept  into  the  still  evening  air,  and  then  he 
looked  up  as  they  came  to  a  towering  pine. 

"  Have  you  got  many  of  those  trees  over 
here  ?  "  he  asked. 

Then  a  light  dawned  upon  the  girl,  for 
though  he  had  spoken  without  perceptible 
accent,  she  had  been  puzzled  by  something 
in  his  speech  and  appearance. 

"  I  believe  they're  not  uncommon.  You 
are  an  American  ?  "  she  said. 

Wyllard  laughed.  "No,"  he  said.  "I 
was  born  in  Western  Canada,  but  I  think 
I'm  as  English  as  you  are,  in  some  respects, 
though  I  never  quite  realised  it  until  to- 
night. It  isn't  exactly  because  my  father 
came  from  this  country,  either." 

The  girl  was  a  trifie  astonished  at  this 
answer,  and  still  more  at  the  indefinite  some- 
thing in  his  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  expected  her  to  understand,  as, 
indeed,  she  did.  Her  only  dowry  had  been 
an  expensive  education,  and  she  remembered 
that  the  influence  of  the  isle  she  lived  in  had 
in  turn  fastened  on  Saxons,  Norsemen, 
Normans,  and  made  them  Englishmen.  What 
was  more,  so  far  as  she  had  read,  those  who 
had  gone  out  South  or  Westwards  had  carried 
that  influence  with  them,  and,  under  all 
their  surface  changes,  and  sometimes  theii* 
grievances  against  the  Motherland,  were,  in 
the  great  essentials,  wholly  ^nglish  still. 

"  But,"  she  asked  at  ranlflom,  "  how  can 
you  be  sure  that  I'm  English  ?  " 

It  was  dark  among  the  trees,  but  she 
fancied  there  was  a  smile  in  her  companion's 
eyes. 

"  Oh,"  he  answered  simply,  "  you  couldn't 
be  anything  else."  ^ 

She  accepted  this  as  a  compliment,  though 
she  fancied  that  it  had  not  been  his  direct 
intention  to  pay  her'  one.  His  general 
conduct  since  she  had  met  him  scarcely 
suggested  such  a  lack  of  sense.  She  was 
becoming  mildly  interested  in  this  stranger, 
but  she  possessed  several  essentially  English 
characteristics,  and  it  did  not  appear  advisable 
to  encourage  him  too  much.  She  said 
nothing  further,  and  a  few  minutes  passed 
before  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  if  you  knew  a  young 
lad  who  went  out  to  Canada  some  six  years 
ago.  His  name  was  Pattinson  —  Henry 
Pattinson." 

"  No,"  said  his  companion,  "  I  certainly 
did  not.  Besides,  the  name  is  not  an  un- 
common one.  There  are  a  good  many 
Pattinsons  in  the  north." 

Wyllard  was  not  astonished  at  this  answer. 
He  had  reasons  for  believing  that  the  name 
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of  the  lad  he  had  befriended  was  not  his 
correct  one.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been 
easy  to  describe  him,  but  Wyllard  was  shrewd, 
and,  noticing  that  there  was  now  a  restraint 
in  his  companion's  manner,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that  yet.  He  was  aware  that 
most  of  the  English  are  characterised  by 
reserve,  and  apt  to  retire  into  their  shells  if 
pressed  too  hard.  He  did  not,  however, 
mean  to  let  this  girl  elude  him  altogether. 

"  It  really  doesn't  matter,"  he  replied.  "  I 
shall,  no  doubt,  get  upon  his  trail  in  due 
time." 

They  reached  the  high  road  a  minute  or 
two  later,  and  the  girl  turned  to  him. 

"  Thank  you  again,"  she  said.  "  If  you 
go  straight  on,  you  will  come  to  the  village 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Then  she  turned  away  and  left  him  stand- 
ing with  his  soft  hat  in  his  hand,  and,  as  it 
happened,  he  stood  quite  still  for  almost  a 
minute  after  she  had  gone.  In  due  time, 
however,  he  reached  the  inn  he  had  inquired 
about,  and  its  old-world  simplicity  delighted 
him.  It  was  built,  feet  thick,  of  slate  stone, 
against  the  foot  of  the  fell,  and  roofed,  as  he 
noticed,  with  ponderous  flags.  In  Canada, 
where  the  frost  was  Arctic,  they  used  thin 
cedar  shingles.  The  room  in  which  he  took 
his  meal  was  panelled  with  oak  that  had 
turned  black  with  age.  Great  rough-hewn 
beams,  of  four  times  the  size  that  anybody 
would  have  used  for  the  purpose  in  the  West, 
supported  the  low  ceiling,  and — for  there 
was  a  fire  on  the  wide  hearth — the  ruddy 
gleam  of  burnished  copper  utensils  pierced 
the  shadows.  The  room  was  large,  and  there 
was  only  a  single  candle  upon  the  table,  but 
he  felt  that  a  garish  light  would  somehow  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  atmosphere  of  that 
interior. 

By  and  by  his  hostess  appeared  to  clear 
the  plates  away.  She  was  a  little,  withered 
old  woman,  immaculately  neat,  with  shrewd 
kindly  eyes  and  a  russet  tinge  in  her  cheeks. 

"  There's  a  good  light  and  company  in 
the  sitting-room,"  she  informed  him.  "  We've 
three  young  men  staying  with  us.  They've 
been  up  the  Pike." 

''  I'd  sooner  stay  here,  if  I  may,"  said 
Wyllard.  "  I  don't  know  yet  if  I'll  go  on 
to-morrow.  One  can  get  through  to  Langley 
Dale  by  the  Hause,  as  I  think  you  call 
it  ? " 

The  wrinkled  dame  replied  that  pedestrians 
often  went  that  way,  and  Wyllard  asked  a 
question  casually. 

"Are  there  any  prosperous  folks — people 
of  station  Hving  round  here  ?  " 


"There's  the  vicar.  I  don't  know  that 
he's  what  you'd  call  prosperous.  Then 
there's  Mr.  Martindale,  of  Rushy  holme,  and 
Little,  of  the  Ghyll." 

"  Has  one  of  them  a  daughter  of  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age  ? "  and  Wyllard 
described  the  girl  he  had  met  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

It  was  evident  that  the  landlady  did  not 
recognise  the  description,  but  she  seemed  to 
consider. 

"  No,"  she  said, "  there's  nobody  like  that ; 
but  I  did  hear  that  they'd  a  young  lady 
staying  at  the  vicarage." 

Then  she  changed  the  subject  abruptly, 
and  Wyllard  once  more  decided  that  the 
English  did  not  like  questions. 

"  You're  a  stranger,  sir  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am,"  said  Wyllard.  "  I've  some 
business  to  attend  to  farther  on,  but  I  came 
along  to  see  the  fells,  and  I'm  glad  I  did. 
It's  a  great  and  wonderful  country  you're 
living  in.  That  is,"  he  added  gravely,  "  when 
you  get  outside  the  towns.  There  are  things 
in  some  of  them  that  most  make  one  ill." 

Then  he  stood  up.  "  That  tray's  too 
heavy  for  you.  Won't  you  let  me  carry 
it?" 

The  landlady  looked  astonished,  but  she 
made  it  clear  that  she  desired  no  assistance, 
and  when  she  w^ent  out,  Wyllard,  who  sat 
down  again,  took  out  the  photograph.  He 
gazed  at  it  steadfastly,  and  then  put  it  back 
into  his  pocket. 

"  There's  rather  more  than  mere  prettiness 
there,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  keep 
it  now,"  he  remarked.  "  It's  far  short  of  the 
original.  She  has  grown  in  the  meanwhile 
— just  as  one  would  expect  that  girl  to 
grow." 

Then  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked 
thoughtfully  until  at  length  he  arrived  at  a 
decision. 

"  One  can't  force  the  run'ning  in  this 
country.  They  don't  like  it,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
lie  by  a  day  or  two,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
vicarage." 

In  the  meanwhile  his  hostess  was  discussing 
him  with  a  niece. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  that  man 
is,"  she  informed  the  younger  woman.  "  He 
has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  but  he 
walks  like  a  fell  shepherd,  and  his  hands  are 
like  a  navvy's.  A  man's  hands  now  and 
then  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  him.  Besides, 
of  all  things,  he  wanted  to  carry  his  tray 
away  !     Said  it  was  too  heavy  for  me." 

"  Oh,"  said  her  niece,  "  he's  an  American, 
There's  no  accounting  for  them." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


HER   PICTURE. 


Wyllard  stayed  at  the  inn  three  days 
without  seeing  anything  more  of  the  girl  he 
had  met  beside  the  stream,  though  he 
diligently  watched  for  her.  For  one  thing, 
he  had  long  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  com- 
municate with  the  relatives  of  the  lad  he 
had  befriended,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
found  her  photograph  in  the  young  English- 
man's possession  made  it  appear  highly 
probable  that  she  could  assist  him  in  tracing 
them.  Apart  from  this,  he  could  not  analyse 
his  motives  for  wishing  to  see  mdTe  of  her, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  the  desire.  Her 
picture  had,  however,  been  a  companion  to 
him  in  his  wanderings,  and  he  had,  indeed, 
occasionally  found  a  solace  in  gazing  at  it, 
while  now  he  had  seen  her  in  the  flesh  he 
was  wiUing  to  admit  that  he  had  never  met 
any  woman  w^ho  had  made  the  same  impres- 
sion on  him.  What  he  meant  by  that  he 
w^as  not  quite  sure,  but  it  was,  in  the  mean- 
while, as  fax  as  he  would  go. 

It  was,  of  course,  open  to  him  to  call  at 
the  vicarage,  but  though  be  meant  to  adopt 
that  course  as  a  last  resort,  there  were 
objections  to  it.  He  did  not  even  know  the 
girPs  name,  and  there  was  nobody  to  say 
a  word  for  him  ;  while,  so  far  as  his  ex- 
perience went,  the  English  were  apt  to  be 
reticent  and  reserved  to  a  stranger.  It 
seemed  to  him  that,  although  she  might  give 
him  the  information  he  required,  their 
a.-quaintance  w^ould  probably  terminate  then 
and  there,  which  was  not  what  he  desired. 
She  would,  he  decided,  be  less  likely  to 
stand  upon  her  guard  if  he  could  contrive  to 
meet  her  casually  without  prearrangement. 

On  the  fourth  day  fortune  favoured  him, 
for  he  came  upon  her  endeavouring  to  open 
a  tottering  gate  where  a  stony  hill-track  led 
off  from  the  smooth  white  road.  As  it 
happened,  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Hastings  that  morning,  fixing  the  date 
of  her  departure,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  discharge  the  duty  Hawtrey  had 
saddled  him  with  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Grrange,  where  he  understood  Miss  Ismay  was 
then  staying,  lay  some  distance  away  across 
the  fells,  and  he  had  already  decided  to  start 
early  on  the  morrow.  That  being  the  case, 
it  was  clear  that  he  must  make  the  most  of 
this  opportunity  ;  but  he  also  realised  that  it. 
would  be  advisable  to  proceed  with  circum- 
spection. Saying  nothing,  he  set  his  shoulder 
to  the  gate,  and,  lifting  it  on  its  decrepit 
hinges,  swung  it  open. 


"  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  and  then, 
remembering  that  this  was  the  last  thing  she 
had  said  to  him,  smiled  as  she  added  :  "  It  is 
the  second  time  you  have  turned  up  when 
I  was  in  difficulties." 

In  spite  of  his  resolution  to  proceed 
cautiously,  a  twinkle  crept  into  Wyllard 's 
eyes,  and  suggested  that  the  fact  she  had 
mentioned  was  not  so  much  of  a  coincidence 
as  it  appeared.  She  saw  it,  and  was  about  to 
pass  on,  when  he  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 
He  was  usually  a  candid  person. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  looking  out  for 
you  the  last  three  days,"  he  said. 

He  fancied  the  girl  had  taken  alarm  at 
this,  and  spread  his  hands  out  deprecatingly. 
"  Won't  you  hear  me  out  ? "  he  added. 
"There's  a  matter  in  which  you  can  help 
me.     I  w'on't  keep  you  long." 

His  companion  was  puzzled  and,  naturally, 
curious.  It  struck  her  as  strange  that  his 
unexpected  confession  should  have  roused 
in  her  very  little  indignation,  but  she  felt 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suspect  this 
man  of  anything  that  savoured  of  imper- 
tinence. His  manner  was  reassuring  and  she 
liked  his  face. 

"  W^ell  ?  "  she  said  inquiringly. 

The  man  indicated  a  big  oak  trunk  that 
lay  just  inside  the  gate. 

"  If  you'll  sit  down,  I'll  get  through  as 
quick  as  I  can,"  he  replied.  "  In  the  first 
place,  I  am,  as  I  told  you,  a  Canadian,  come 
over  partly  to  see  the  country,  and  partly  to 
carry  out  two  duties.  It's  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  latter  I  believe  you  can  help  me." 

His  companion's  face  was  expressive  of 
bewilderment. 

"  I  could  help  you  ?  " 

Wyllard  nodded.  "  I'll  explain  my  reasons 
for  beheving  it  later  on,"  he  said.  "In  the 
meanwhile,  I  asked  you  a  question  the  other 
night  which  I'll  now  try  to  make  more 
explicit.  Were  you  ever  acquainted  with  a 
young  Enghshman  who  went  to  Canada  from 
this  country  six  years  ago  ?  He  would  be 
about  twenty  then,  and  had  dark  hair  and 
eyes.  That,  of  course,  isn't  remarkable,  but 
there  was  a  curious  white  mark  on  his  left 
temple.  If  he  was  ever  a  friend  of  yours, 
the  scar  ought  to  locate  him," 

"  Oh,"  said  the  girl,  "  that  must  have 
been  Lance  Eadcliffe.  I  was  with  him  when 
the  scar  was  made — ever  so  long  ago.  But 
you  said  his  name  was  Pattinson,  and  we 
heard  that  he  was  dead." 

"I  did,"  Wyllard  answered  gravely. 
*'  Still,  I  wasn't  quite  sure  of  it,  and  he's 
certainly  dead.     I  buried  him." 
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His  companion  was  obviously  astonished, 
and  he  saw  the  sudden  softening  of  her  eyes. 
There  was,  however,  only  a  gentle  pity  in 
them,  and  not  the  consternation  he  had  half 
expected.     Tliis  was  a  relief  to  him. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  you  must  be  the  man 
his  father  has  often  wished  to  meet.  There 
was  some  trouble  between  them — I  don't 
know  which  was  wrong — and  Lance  went 
out  to  Canada,  and  never  wrote.  By  and 
by  Major  RadcUffe  tried  to  trace  him 
through  a  Yancouver  banker,  and  only  found 
that  he  had  died  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger 
who  had  done  all  that  was  possible  for  him." 
She  turned  to  Wyllard  with  a  look  which  set 
his  heart  beating  faster  than  usual.  "  You 
are  that  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Wyllard  simply.  "  I  did  what 
I  could  for  him.  It  didn't  amount  to  very 
much  ;  he  was  too  far  gone." 

Then  at  her  request  he  told  her  the  story 
he  had  told  to  Hawtrey,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  her  face  was  soft  again,  for  it  had 
stirred  her. 

"  But,"  she  said,  "  he  had  no  claim  on 

you." 

Wyllard  lifted  one  hand  as  if  in  expostula- 
tion. "  He  was  dying  in  the  bush.  Wasn't 
that  enough  ?  " 

The  girl  made  no  answer  for  a  moment  or 
two.  She  had  earned  her  living  for  several 
years,  and  was,  because  of  it,  to  some  extent 
acquainted  with  the  grim  realities  of  life. 
She  did  not  know  that  while  there  are  hard 
men  in  Canada,  the  small  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  West — and,  perhaps,  above 
all,  the  fearless  freelances  who  build  rail- 
roads and  grapple  with  giant  trees  in  the 
forests  of  the  Pacific  slope — are,  as  a  rule, 
distinguished  by  a  splendid  charity.  With 
them  the  sick  or  worn-out  stranger  is  very 
seldom  turned  away.  Still,  watching  her 
companion  covertly,  she  understood  that  this 
man,  whom  she  had  seen  for  the  first  time 
three  days  ago,  had  done  exactly  what  she 
would  have  expected  of  him.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  give  him  the  information  she 
supposed  he  desired. 

"  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Lance  Radcliffe — 
when  I  was  younger,"  she  said.  "  His 
people  still  live  at  Garside  Scar,  close  by 
l^ufton  Holme.  I  presume  you  will  call  on 
tiiem?" 

Wyllard  said  that  he  intended  to  do  so,  as 
ii^  had  a  watch  and  one  or  two  other 
^^lementoes  that  they  might  hke  to  have,  and 
^\hen  she  told  him  how  to  reach  Dufton 
I'olme  by  a  very  roundabout  railway  journey, 
1*G  supposed  it  lay  somewhere  in  the  dale  to 


which  he  had  decided  on  going.  Then  she 
turned  to  him  again. 

"  There  is  one  point  that  puzzles  me,"  she 
said.  "  How  did  you  know  that  I  could  tell 
you  anything  about  him  ?  " 

The  man  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  took  out  a  leather  case. 

"  You  are  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  me," 
he  answered,  and  quietly  handed  her  the 
photograph.  "  This  is  your  picture ;  I 
found  it  among  the  dead  lad's  things." 

The  girl,  who  started  visibly,  flashed  a 
very  keen  glance  at  him.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  he  had  not  intended  to 
produce  any  dramatic  effect.  Then  she 
flushed. 

"I  never  knew  he  had  it,"  she  said. 
"  Perhaps  he  got  it  from  his  sister."  She 
paused,  and  then,  as  though  impelled  to 
make  the  fact  clear,  added  :  "  I  never  gave  it 
to  him." 

Wyllard  smiled  gravely,  for  he  recognised 
that  while  she  was  clearly  grieved  to  hear  of 
his  death,  she  had  no  particular  tenderness 
for  the  unfortunate  lad.  He  was,  however, 
a  little  off  his  guard. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  perhaps  he  took  it, 
in  the  first  place,  for  the  mere  beauty  of  it, 
and  it  afterwards  became  a  companion — 
something  that  connected  him  with  the  Old 
Country.  It  appealed  in  one  of  those  ways 
to  me." 

Again  she  flashed  a  sharp  glance  at  him, 
but  he  went  on  unheeding. 

"  When  I  found  it,  I  meant  to  keep  it 
merely  as  a  clue,  and  so  that  it  could  be 
given  up  to  his  relatives  some  day,"  he  added. 
*'  Then  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  looking  at 
it  in  my  lonely  camp  in  the  bush  at  night, 
and  when  I  sat  beside  the  stove  while  the 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  prairie.  There  was 
something  in  your  eyes  that  seemed  to 
encourage  me." 

"  To  encourage  you  ?  " 

''Yes,"  said  Wyllard,  "I  think  that  ex- 
presses it.  When  I  camped  in  the  bush 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  we  were  either  out 
on  the  gold  trail — and  we  generally  came 
back  ragged  and  unsuccessful  after  spending 
several  months'  wages  which  we  could  badly 
spare — or  I  was  going  from  one  wooden  town 
to  another  without  a  dollar  in  my  pocket  and 
wondering  how  I  was  to  obtain  one  when  I 
got  there.  For  a  time  it  wasn't  much  more 
cheerful  on  the  prairie  ;  twice  in  succession 
the  harvest  failed.  Perhaps  Lance  Radcliffe 
felt  as  I  did." 

The  girl  cut  him  short.  "Why  didn't 
you  mention  the  photograph  at  once  ?  " 
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WjUard  smiled  at  her.  "  Oh,"  he  said, 
*'  I  didn't  waut  to  be  precipitate.  Your  folks 
don't  seem  to  like  that ;  I've  met  them  out 
West.  I  think  " — and  he  seemed  to  consider 
— "  I  wanted  to  make  sure  you  wouldn't  be 
repelled  by  what  might  look  like  Colonial 
hrusqtierie.  You  see,  you  have  been  over 
snow-barred  divides  and  through  great 
shadowy  forests  with  me.  We've  camped 
among  the  boulders  by  lonely  lakes  and 
gone  down  frothing  rapids.  I  felt — I  can't 
tell  you  why — that  I  was  bound  to  meet  you 
some  day." 

It  was  a  trifle  startling,  but  the  girl 
now  showed  neither  astonishlment  nor  re- 
sentment. She  knew  that  this  stranger 
was  not  posing  or  speaking  for  effect.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  might  have 
gone  too  far,  and  for  a  space  he  leaned 
against  the  gate,  saying  nothing,  while  she 
looked  at  him  with  what  he  thought  of  as 
her  gracious  English  calm. 

Pale  sunshine  fell  upon  them,  though  the 
larches  beside  the  road  were  rustling  beneath 
a  cold  wind,  and  the  song  of  the  river  came 
up  brokenly  out  of  the  valley.  An  odour  of 
fresh  grass  floated  about  them,  and  the  dry 
cold  smell  of  the  English  spring  was  in  the 
air.  Across  the  valley  dim  ghosts  of  hills 
hghted  by  evanescent  gleams  rose  out  of  the 
greyness  with  shadowy  grandeur. 

Then  Wy Hard  seemed  to  rouse  himself. 
"I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  write  Major 
Eadcliffe  and  tell  him  what  my  object  is 
before  I  call?"  he  said.  "It  would  make 
tbe  thing  easier  for  both  of  us." 

The  girl  rose.  "  Yes,"  she  assented,  "  that 
would  be  the  wiser  course."  Then  she  glanced 
at  the  photograph,  wiiich  she  was  still  holding. 
"  It  has  served  its  purpose.  I  scarcely  think 
it  would  be  of  any  great  interest  to  Major 
Eadcliffe." 

She  saw  his  face  change  as  she  made  it 
evident  that  she  did  not  mean  to  give  the 
portrait  back  to  him ;  but  there  was,  at 
least,  one  excellent  reason  why  she  would 
not  have  her  picture  in  a  strange  man's 
hands. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "for  the  story. 
I  am  glad  we  have  met,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
have  already  kept  my  friends  waiting  for  me." 

Then  she  turned  away,  and  it  struck 
Wyllard  that  he  had  made  a  very  indifferent 
use  of  the  opportunity,  since  she  had  neither 
asked  his  name  nor  told  him  hers.  It  was, 
howevei',  evident  that  he  could  not  well  run 
after  her  and  demand  it,  and  he  decided  that 
he  could  in  all  probability  obtain  it  from 
Major  Eadcliffe  when  he  called  upon  him. 


Still,  he  regretted  his  lack  of  adroitness  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  inn,  where  he  wrote  two 
letters  when  he  had  consulted  a  map  and  his 
landlady.  Dafton  Holme,  he  discovered, 
was  a  small  village  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  Grange,  where,  as  Miss  Eawlinson  had 
informed  him,  Agatha  Ismay  was  then  stay- 
ing. One  letter  was  addressed  to  her, 
formally  asking  permission  to  call  upon  her 
with  a  message  from  Gregory  Hawtrey.  The 
other  was  to  Major  Eadcliffe,  and  in  both  he 
said  that  an  answer  would  reach  him  at  the 
inn,  which  his  landlady  had  informed  him 
was  to  be  found  not  far  from  either  of  the 
houses  he  proposed  to  visit. 

He  started  on  foot  next  morning,  and, 
climbing  a  steep  pass,  followed  a  winding 
track  across  a  waste  of  empty  moor  until  he 
struck  a  smooth  white  road,  which  led  past  a 
rock-girt  lake  and  into  a  deep  valley.  It 
was  six  o'clock  when  he  set  out,  and  three 
when  he  reached  the  inn,  where  he  found  an 
answer  to  one  of  his  letters  awaiting  him. 
It  was  from  Major  Eadcliffe,  who  desired  an 
interview  as  soon  as  possible. 

Within  an  hour  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Major's  house,  where  he  was  shown  into  a 
room  in  which  there  sat  a  lady  and  a  grey- 
haired  man,  whose  yellow  skin  suggested  long 
exposure  to  a  tropical  sun.  They  received 
him  graciously,  but  there  was  an  indefinite 
something  in  their  manner  and  bearing 
which  Wyllard,  who  had  read  a  good  deal, 
recognised,  though  he  had  never  been 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  it  until 
then.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  have 
expected  to  come  across  such  people  any- 
where but  in  England,  unless  it  was  at  the 
headquarters  of  a  British  battalion  in  India. 

He  told  his  story  tersely,  softening  un- 
pleasant details  and  making  little  of  what 
he  had  done.  The  grey-haired  man  listened 
gravely,  with  an  unmoved  face,  though  a 
trace  of  moisture  crept  into  the  lady's  eyes. 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two  when 
he  had  finished,  and  then  Major  Eadcliffe, 
whose  manner  was  very  quiet,  turned  to  him. 

"You  have  laid  me  under  an  obligation 
which  I  could  never  wipe  out,  even  if  I 
wished  it,"  he  said.  "  It  was  my  only  son 
you  buried  out  there  in  Canada." 

He  broke  off  for  a  moment,  and  his  quiet- 
ness was  more  marked  than  ever  when  he 
w^ent  on  again. 

"As  you  have  no  doubt  surmised,  we 
quarrelled,"  he  said.  "  He  was  extravagant 
and  careless — at  least,  I  .thought  so  then — 
but  now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  unduly 
hard  on  him.     His  mother  " — and  he  turned 
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to  the  lady  with  an  inclination  that  pleased 
Wyllard  curiously —"  was  sure  of  it  at  the 
time.  In  any  case,  I  took  the  wrong  way, 
and  he  went  out  to  Canada.  I  made  that, 
at  least,  easy  for  him — and  I  have  been  sorry 
ever  since." 

He  paused  again  with  an  expressive 
gesture.  "  I  think  it's  due  to  him,  and  you, 
that  I  should  tell  you  this.  When  no  word 
reached  us,  1  had  inquiries  made,  through  a 
banker  he  called  upon,  who,  discovering  that 
he  had  registered  at  an  hotel  as  Pattinson,  at 
length  traced  him  to  a  British  Columbian 
silver  mine.  He  had,  however,  left  it  shortly 
afterwards,  and  all  my  correspondent  could 
tell  me  was  that  an  unknown  prospector  had 
nursed  him  until  he  died." 

Wyllard,  who  said  nothing,  took  out  a 
watch  and  the  clasp  of  a  workman's  belt 
from  his  pocket,  and  laid  them  gently  on  the 
lady's  knee.  He  saw  her  eyes  fill,  and  turned 
his  head. 

"  I  feel  that  you  may  blame  me  for  not 
writing  sooner,  but  it  was  only  a  very  little 
while  ago  I  was  able  to  trace  you,  and  then 
it  was  only  by  a  very  singular — coincidence," 
he  said  presently. 

This  was  the  most  apposite  word  that 
occurred  to  him,  for  he  did  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  mention  the  photograph.  It 
struck  him  that  the  girl  w^ould  not  like 
it.  Nor,  though  he  was  greatly  tempted, 
did  he  care  to  make  inquiries  concerning  her 
just  then.  In  another  moment  or  two  the 
Major  spoke  again. 

"  If  1  can  make  your  stay  here  pleasanter 
in  any  way,  I  should  be  delighted,"  he  said. 
"If  you  will  take  up  your  quarters  with 
us,  I  will  send  down  to  the  inn  for  your 
things." 

Wyllard  excused  himself,  but  when  the 
lady  urged  him  at  least  to  dine  with  them 
on  the  following  evening,  he  felt  tempted  to 
consent. 

"The  one  difficulty  is  that  I  don't  know 
yet  whether  I  shall  be  engaged  then,"  he 
explained.  "  As  it  happens,  I've  a  message 
for  Miss  Ismay  at  the  Grange,  and  I  wrote 
offering  to  call  upon  her  at  any  convenient 
hour.  So  far,  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
her." 

"  She's  away,"  Mrs.  Radcliffe  informed 
him.  "  They  have  probably  sent  your  letter 
on  to  her.  I  had  a  note  from  her  yesterday, 
however,  and  expect  her  here  to-morrow. 
You  have  met  some  friends  of  hers  in 
Canada  ?  " 

"Gregory  Hawtrey,"  said  Wyllard.  "I 
have  pronaisecj  tp  pall  upon  his  people,  too." 


He  saw  Major  Radcliffe  glance  at  his  wife, 
and  the  faint  smile  in  the  latter's  eyes. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  if  you  will  promise  to 
come,  I  will  send  word  over  to  Agatha." 

Wyllard  agreed  to  this,  and  went  away  a 
few  minutes  later.  He  noticed  the  tact  and 
consideration  with  which  his  new  friends 
had  refrained  from  showing  any  sign  of  the 
curiosity  he  fancied  they  naturally  felt,  for 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  expression  had  suggested  that 
she  understood  the  situation,  which  was, 
however,  commencing  to  appear  a  little 
more  difficult  to  him.  It  was  his  task  to 
explain  to  a  girl  brought  up  among  such 
people  delicately  what  she  must  be  prepared 
to  face  as  a  farmer's  wife  in  Western  Canada. 
He  was  not  sure  that  this  would  be  easy  in 
itself,  but  it  was  rendered  much  harder  by 
the  fact  that  Hawtrey  would  expect  him  to 
accomplish  it  without  unduly  daunting  her. 
Her  letter  had  suggested  courage,  but  it  was 
the  courage  of  ignorance,  and  he  had  now  some 
notion  of  the  life  of  ease  and  refinement  her 
English  friends  led.  He  was  beginning  to 
feel  sorry  for  Agatha  Ismay. 


CHAPTER  yil. 

AGATHA  DOES  NOT   FLINCH. 

Next  evening  Wyllard  sat  with  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe in  a  big  low-ceilinged  room  at  Garside 
Scar,  looking  about  him  with  quiet  interest. 
He  had  now  and  then  spent  a  day  or  two  in 
huge  Western  hotels,  but  he  had  never  seen 
anything  like  that  room.  The  comfort  of 
its  arrangements  appealed  to  him,  but  he  was 
not  one  who  had  ever  studied  his  bodily  ease 
very  much,  and  what  he  regarded  as  the 
chaste  refinement  of  its  adornment  had  a 
deeper  effect.  Though  he  had  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  the  bush  and  on  the  prairie, 
he  had  been  endued  with,  or  had  somehow 
acquired,  an  artistic  susceptibility.. 

The  furniture  was  old,  and,  indeed,  a  trifle 
shabby,  but  it  was,  as  he  noticed,  of  beautiful 
design.  Curtains,  carpets,  tinted  walls,  formed 
a  harmony  of  soft  colouring,  and  there  were 
scattered  here  and  there  dainty  works  of  art ; 
statuettes  from  Italy,  and  wonderful  Indian 
ivory  and  silver  work.  A  row  of  low  stone- 
ribbed  windows  pierced  the  front  of  the 
room,  and,  looking  out,  he  saw  the  trim 
garden  lying  in  the  warm  evening  light. 
Immediately  beneath  the  windows  ran  a 
broad  gravelled  terrace,  which  was  apparently 
raked  smooth  every  day,  with  a  row  of  urns, 
in  which  hyacinths  bloomed,  upon  its  pillared 
wall.     From  the  middle  of  it  a  wide  stair- 
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way  led  down  to  the  wonderful  velvet  lawn, 
wbich  was  dotted  with  clumps  of  cypress, 
and  beyond  that  clipped  yews  rose  smooth 
and  solid  as  a  rampart  of  stone. 

It  all  impressed  him — the  order  and  beauty 
of  it,  the  signs  of  loving  care.  It  gave  him 
a  key,  he  fancied,  to  the  lives  the  cultured 
English  led,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  strain 
and  fret  and  stress  and  hurry  here.  Every- 
thing went  smoothly,  with  rhythmic  regu- 
larity, and  though  a  good  many  Englishmen 
would  have  regarded  Garside  Scar  as  a  very 
second-rate  country  house,  and  seen  in  Major 
Radcliffe  and  his  wife  a  somewhat  prosy 
soldier  and  a  withered  lady,  old-fashioned  in 
her  dress  and  views,  this  Westerner  had  what 
was,  perhaps,  a  clearer  vision.  He  could 
imagine  the  Major  standing  fast  at  any  cost 
upon  some  minute  point  of  honour,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  lady  might  have 
stepped  down  from  some  picture,  with  all  the 
graces  of  an  earlier  age  and  the  smell  of  the 
English  lavender  upon  her  garments.  Then 
he  remembered  that  Englishwomen  lived 
somewhat  coarsely  in  the  Georgian  days,  and 
that  he  had  met  hard-handed  men,  grimed 
with  dust  and  sweat,  who  could  also  stand 
fast  by  a  point  of  honour,  in  Western  Canada. 
Though  the  latter  fact  did  not  occur  to  him, 
he  had,  for  that  matter,  done  it  more  than 
once  himself. 

Then  he  recalled  his  wandering  thoughts 
as  his  hostess  smiled  at  him. 

"  Are  you  interested  in  what  you  see  ?  " 
she  asked  frankly. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Wyllard,  and  the 
word  rose  instinctively  to  his  lips,  for  it 
struck  him  as  the  only  fitting  way  to 
address  her.  "  In  fact,  I'd  like  to  spend 
some  time  here  and  look  at  everything. 
I'd  begin  at  the  pictures  and  work  right 
round." 

His  companion's  expression  implied  that 
she  was  not  displeased. 

"  But  you  have  been  in  London  ?" 

"  I  have,"  said  Wyllard.  "  I  had  one  or 
two  letters  to  folks  there  from  big  flour 
shippers,  and  they  did  all  they  could  to  enter- 
tain me.  But  their  places  were  different ; 
they  hadn't  the — charm  of  yours.  It's 
something  which  I  think  could  only  exist  in 
these  still  valleys  and  in  cathedral  closes.  It 
strikes  me  more  because  it  is  something  I've 
never  been  accustomed  to." 

The  lady  was  interested,  and  fancied  that 
she  partly  understood  his  attitude. 

*'  Your  life  is  necessarily  different  from 
ours,"  she  suggested. 

Wyllard  smiled.     "It's   so  different  that 


you  couldn't  realise  it.  It's  all  strain  and 
effort,  from  early  sunrise  until  after  dusk 
at  night — bodily  strain  of  aching  muscles, 
and  mental  stress  in  adverse  seasons.  We 
scarcely  think  of  comfort,  and  never  dream 
of  artistic  luxury.  The  dollars  we  raise  are 
sunk  again  in  seed  and  extra  teams  and 
ploughs." 

"  A  good  many  people  are  driven  hard  by 
the  love  of  money  here." 

"  No,"  said  Wyllard  gravely,  "  that's  not 
it  exactly — at  least,  not  with  most  of  us. 
It's  rather  the  pride  of  wresting  another 
quarter-section  from  the  prairie,  taking — 
our  own — by  labour,  breaking  the  wilder- 
ness. You  " — and  he  added  this  as  though 
to  explain  that  he  could  hardly  expect  her 
to  grasp  his  views — "have  never  been  out 
West  ?  " 

His  hostess  laughed.  "I  have  stayed 
down  in  the  plains  through  the  hot  season 
in  stifling  cantonments,  and  I  have  once 
or  twice  been  in  Indian  cholera  camps. 
Besides,  I  have  seen  my  husband,  haggard 
and  worn  with  fever,  sitting  in  his  saddle 
holding  back  a  clamorous  crowd  that  surged 
about  him  half -mad  with  religious  fury. 
There  were  Hindus  and  Moslems  to  be  kept 
from  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  and  at 
a  tactless  word  or  sign  of  wavering  either 
party  would  have  pulled  him  down." 

"  You'll  have  to  forgive  me,  madam," 
and  Wyllard 's  manner  was  deprecatory, 
though  his  eyes  twinkled.  "The  notion 
that  we're  the  only  ones  who  really  work, 
or,  at  least,  do  anything  worth  while,  is  a 
favourite  one  out  West.  No  doubt  it's  a 
delusion.  I  should  have  known  that  all  of 
us  are  born  like  that." 

His  hostess  forgave  him  readily,  if  only 
for  the  "  all  of  us,"  which  she  thought 
especially  fortunate.  A  few  minutes  later 
there  were  voices  in  the  hall,  and  then  the 
door  opened,  and  the  girl  he  had  met  at  the 
stepping-stones  came  in.  She  was  dressed 
differently — in  trailing  garments  which,  it 
seemed  to  him,  became  her  wonderfully, 
and  he  noticed  now  the  shapely  delicacy 
of  her  hands  and  the  fine  ivory  pallor  of 
her  skin.     Then  his  hostess  turned  to  him. 

"I  had  better  present  you  formally  to 
Miss  Ismay,"  she  said.  "  Agatha,  this  is 
Mr.  Wyllard,  who,  I  understand,  has  brought 
you  a  message  from  Canada." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Wyllard  was 
blankly  astonished,  and  for  a  moment  the 
girl  was  startled,  too. 

"  You  !  "  was  all  she  said. 

She,  however,  held  her  hand  out  before 


'  You  ! '  was  all  she  said." 


she  turned  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  but 
it  was  a  relief  to  both  when  somebody 
announced  that  dinner  was  ready. 

Wyllard  sat  next  to  his  hostess,  and  was 
not  sorry  that  he  was  only  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  casual  general  conversation, 
tliough  he  fancied  once  or  twice  that  Miss 
iFmay  was  unobtrusively  studying  him.  It 
Was  also  nearly  an  hour  after  the  meal  was 
over  when  Mrs.  Radcliffe  left  them  alone 
ii^  the  drawing-room. 


"  You  have,  no  doubt,  much  to  talk  about, 
and  you  needn't  join  us  until  you're  ready," 
she  said.  "  The  Major  always  reads  the 
London  papers  after  dinner." 

Agatha  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  near  the 
hearth,  and  it  first  of  all  occurred  to 
Wyllard,  who  took  a  place  opposite  her, 
that  she  was,  although  of  full  stature,  too 
delicate  and  refined,  too  highly  cultivated, 
in  fact,  to  marry  Haw  trey.  This  was 
strange,  since  he  had  hitherto  regarded  his 
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comrade  as  a  typical  well-educated  English- 
man ;  but  it  now  struck  him  that  there  was 
a  certain  streak  of  coarseness  in  Gregory. 
The  man,  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  him,  w^as 
self-indulgent,  and  his  careless  ease  of 
manner,  which  he  had  once  liked,  was  too 
much  in  evidence.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  Agatha  turned  to  him. 

"  I  understand  that  Gregory  is  recovering 
rapidly  ?  "  she  said. 

Wyllard  assured  her  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  Agatha  said  quietly  :  "  He  wants 
me  to  go  out  to  him." 

Wyllard  felt  that  if  a  girl*  of  this  kind  had 
promised  to  marry  him,  he  would  not  have 
sent  for  her,  but  have  come  in  person,  if 
he  had  been  compelled  to  pledge  his  last 
possessions  or  crawl  to  the  steamer  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  For  all  that,  he  was 
ready  to  defend  his  friend. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  necessary,"  he  replied. 
"Gregory  was  unfit  for  such  a  journey 
when  I  left,  and  he  must  be  ready  to 
commence  the  season's  campaign  with  the 
first  of  the  spring.  Our  summer  is  short, 
you  see,  and  with  our  one-crop  farming  it's 
indispensable  to  get  the  seed  in  early  ;  in 
fact,  he  will  be  badly  behind  as  it  is." 

This  was  not  particularly  tactful,  since, 
without  intending  it,  he  made  it  evident 
that  his  comrade  had  been  to  some  extent 
remiss  ;  but  Agatha  smiled. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  understand.  You 
needn't  labour  the  excuse.  But  hadn't  you 
the  same  difficulty  in  getting  away  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  have  done  so  at  one  time,  but 
it's  easier  now.  My  holding's  larger  than 
Gregory's,  and  I  have  a  foreman  who  can 
look  after  it  for  me." 

"Gregory  said  that  you  were  a  greafc 
friend  of  his." 

Wyllard  seized  fchis  opportunity.  "  He  is 
a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  I  like  to  think 
it  means  the  same  thing.  In  fact,  it's 
reasonably  certain  that  he  saved  my  life 
for  me." 

"Ah,"  said  Agatha,  "that  is  a  thing 
he  didn't  mention.  How  did  it  come 
about  ?  " 

Wyllard  was  glad  to  tell  the  story  ;  he 
was  anxious  to  say  all  he  honestly  could  in 
Hawtrey's  favour. 

"  We  were  at  work  on  .a  railroad  trestle 
' — a  towering  wooden  bridge  in  British 
Columbia.  It  stretched  across  a  deep  ravine 
with  great  boulders  and  a  stream  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  we  stood  high  up  on  a 
staging  close  beneath  the  metals.  A  fast 
freight,  a  huge  general  produce  train,  came 


down  the  track,  with  one  of  the  new  big 
locomotives  hauling Jt|  arid  when  the  cars 
went  banging  by  abp^^e-  u^  we  could  hardly 
hold  on  to  the  bridgeJaStill,  the  construction 
foreman  was  a  hustler,  and  we  had  to  get 
the  spikes  in.  I  was  swinging  a  hammer 
when  I  felt  the  plank  beneath  me  slip.  The 
train  had,  no  doubt,  jarred  the  bolt  we  had 
our  lashings  round  loose.  For  a  moment  I 
fancied  I  was  going  down  into  the  gorge, 
and  then  Gregory  leaned  out  and  grabbed 
me.  He  had  only  one  free  hand  to  do  it 
with,  and  when  he  felt  my  weight,  one  foot 
swung  out  from  the  stringer  he  had  sprung 
to.  It  seemed  certain  that  I  would  pull  him 
down  with  me.  We  hung  like  that  for  a 
space — I  don't  know  how  long." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  feeling  the  stress 
of  it  again,  and 'there  was  a  thrill  in  his 
voice  when  he  went  on. 

"  It  was  then,"  he  said,  "  I  knew  just  what 
kind  of  man  Gregory  Haw  trey  was.  Any- 
body else  would  have  let  me  go,  but  he 
held  on.  At  length  I  got  my  hand  on  some 
of  the  framing,  and  he  swung  me  on  to  the 
stringer." 

He  saw  the  appreciation  in  Agatha's  eyes. 
"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  that  is  just  what  he  must 
have  done.  He  was  like  that  always — impul- 
sive, splendidly  generous." 

Wyllard  felt  that  he  had  succeeded,  though 
he  knew  there  were  men  on  the  prairie 
who  called  his  comrade  slackly  careless 
instead  of  impulsive.  Agatha,  however, 
spoke  again. 

"But  Gregory  wasn't  a  carpenter,"  she 
said. 

"  In  those  days,  when  dollars  were  scanty, 
we  had  to  be  whatever  we  could.  There 
wasn't  much  specialisation  of  handicrafts  out 
there  then.  The  farmer  whose  crop  was 
ruined  took  up  the  railroad  shovel,  or  bor- 
rowed a  saw  from  somebody  and  set  about 
building  houses  or  anything  else  that  was 
wanted." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Agatha.  "  Besides,  he 
was  always  wonderfully  quick.  He  could 
learn  any  game  by  just  watching  it  a  while. 
He  did  all  he  undertook  brilliantly." 

Wyllard  reflected  that  Gregory  had,  at 
least,  made  no  great  success  of  farming  ;  but 
that  occupation,  as  practised  on  the  prairie, 
demands  more  than  quickness  and  what 
some  call  brilliancy  from  the  man  who 
undertakes  it.  He  must  possess  the  capacity 
for  staying  with  it — the  grim  courage  to 
hold  tighter  under  each  crushing  blow,  when 
his  teams  die,  or  the  grain  shrivels  under  the 
harvest  frost,  or  ragged  ice  hurtling  before  a 
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roaring  blast  does  the  reaping.  It  was,  how- 
ever, evident  that  this  girl  had  an  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  Gregory  Hawtrej,  and  once  more 
Wyllard  felt  compassionate  towards  her.  He 
wondered  if  she  would  have  retained  it  had 
the  man  spent  those  four  years  in  England 
instead  of  Canada,  for  it  was  clear  from  the 
contrast  between  her  and  her  picture  that 
she  had  grown  in  many  ways  since  she  had 
given  her  promise  to  her  lover.  He  had 
said  what  he  could  in  Hawtrey's  favour,  but 
now  he  felt  that  something  was  due  to  the 
girl. 

"  Gregory  told  me  to  explain  what  things 
are  like  out  there,"  he  said.  "  I  think  it  is 
because  they  are  so  different  from  what  you  are 
accustomed  to  that  he  has  waited  as  long  as 
he  has  done.  He  wanted  to  make  them  as 
easy  as  possible  for  you,  and  now  he  would 
like  you  to  realise  what  is  before  you." 

He  was  'almost  astonished  at  the  girl's 
comprehension,  for  she  glanced  round  the 
luxurious  room  with  a  smile. 

"  You  look  on  me  as  part  of — this  ?  I 
mean,  it  seems  to  you  that  I  fit  in  with  my 
surroundings,  and  would  only  be  in  harmony 
with  them  ?"" 

"  Yes,"  said  Wyllard  gravely,  "  I  think 
you  fit  in  with  them  excellently." 

xigatha  laughed.  "Well,"  she  said,  "I 
was  once  accustomed  to  something  similar, 
though,  after  all,  one  could  hardly  compare 
the  Grange  to  Garside  Scar.  Still,  that  was 
some  time  ago,  and  I  have  earned  my  living 
for  several  years  now.  That  counts  for 
something,  doesn't  it  ?  "  .^ 

She  glanced  down  at  her  dress.  "  For 
instance,  this  is  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of 
self-denial,  though  the  cost  of  it  was  partly 
worked  off  in  music  lessons,  and  the  stuff 
was  almost  the  cheapest  I  could  get.  I  sang 
at  concerts,  and  it  was  part  of  my  stock-in- 
trade.  But  why  should  you  tUink.me  pnjiy 
capable  of  living  in  luxury  ?  "  ,,X--u.      ... 

'^  I  didn't  go  that  far/;'  ,     ,.,..,,,.  /       -> 

She  laughed  agaiui  "TbeAi^.i  Canada 
such  a  very  dreadful  plag^,?., II  have,  heard 
of  other  English womei^,,'gQUig  ou.t  there  as 
farmers'  wives.   Do  they  all  lix?,  unhappily  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Wyllard— *'  at  lea^t,  they  show 
no  sign  of  it,  , and  son^e  of  them  a^d  the 
city-born  Canadians  are,  I  think,  tl^e  saltof 
this  earth.  Probably ,  it's  ,^asy,,tq  Jbe  calm 
and  gracious  in  such,  a  place,as  this— though 
I  naturally  dpn't  ,k:no^w,  pince  Ilye  never  tried 
ifc — but  when  a  wom^n.wl^Q  toils  fron^  sunrise 
to  sunset  most  of  the  year  keeps  her, sweet- 
ness and  serenity,  it's  a  very  different;  and 
much  finer  thing.     But/l^il  try  to^^nswpr  the 


other  question.  The  prairie  isn't  dreadful ; 
it's  a  land  of  sunshine  and  clear  skies.  Heat 
and  cold — and  we  have  them  both — don't 
worry  one  there.  There's  optimism  in  the 
crystal  air.  It's  not  beautiful  like  these 
valleys,  but  it  has  its  beauty.  It's  vast  and 
silent,  and  though  our  homesteads  are  crude 
and  new,  once  you  pass  the  breaking,  it's 
primevally  old.  That  gets  hold  of  one, 
somehow.  It's  wonderful  after  sunset  in 
the  early  spring,  when  the  cold  wind's  like 
wine,  and  it  runs  white  to  the  horizon,  with 
the  smoky  red  on  the  rim  of  it  melting  into 
transcendental  green.  When  the  wheat  rolls 
across  the  foreground  in  ochre  and  burnished 
copper  waves,  it's  more  wonderful  sfcill.  One 
sees  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  takes 
courage." 

"  Then,"  said  Agatha,  who  had  scarcely 
suspected  him  of  a  capacity  for  such  flights 
as  this,  "  what  is  there  to  shrink  from  ?  " 
*  "  In  the  case  of  a  small  farmer's  wife,  the 
constant,  never-slackening  strain.  There's 
no  hired  assistance  ;  she  must  clean  the 
house,  and  wash,  and  cook,  though  it's  not 
unusual  for  the  men  to  wash  the  plates." 

The  girl  was  evidently  not  much  impressed, 
for  she  laughed. 

"  Does  Gregory  wash  the  plates  ? "  she 
asked . 

Wyllard's  eyes  twinkled.  "  When  Sproatly 
won't,"  he  answered.  "But,  in  a  general 
way,  they  only  do  it  once  a  week." 

"Ah,"  said  Agatha,  "I  can  imagine 
Gregory  hating  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
like  him  for  it.'* 

"  Then  she  must  bake,  and  mend  her 
husband's  clothes.  Indeed,  it's  not  unusual 
for  her  to  mend  for  the  hired  man,  too. 
Besides  that,  there  are  always  odds  and  ends 
of  tasks,  but  the  time  when  you  feel  the 
strain  most  is  in  the  winter.  Then  you  sit 
at  night,  shivering,  as  a  rule,  beside  the  stove 
in  an  almost  empty  log- walled  room,  reading 
a  book  you  have  probably  read  three  or  four 
times  before.  Outside,  the  frost  is  Arctic — 
you  can  hear  the  roofing  shingles  crackle 
now  and  then— and  you  wake  up  when  the 
fire  burns  low.  There's  no  life,  no  company, 
rarely  a  new  face,  and  if  you  go  to  a  dance 
or  supper  somewhere,  perhaps  once  a  month, 
you  ride  back  on  a  bobsled  frozen  almost  stiff 
beneath  the  robes." 

"  Still,"  said  Agatha,  "  that  does  not  last." 

The  man  understood  her.  "Oh,"  he 
said,  "one  makes  progress — that  is,  if  one 
can  stand  the  strain — but  as  the  only  w^ay  of 
(Jping  it  is  to  sow  for  a  larger  harvest,  and 
break  fresh  sod  everj  year,  there  can  be  no 
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slackening  down  in  the  meanwhile.  Every 
dollar  must  be  guarded  and  ploughed  into 
the  soil  again." 

He  broke  off,  feeling  that  he  had  done  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  him, 
and  Agatha  asked  one  question. 

"  A  woman  who  didn't  slacken  could  make 
the  struggle  easier  for  the  man  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Wyllard  simply,  "in  every 
way.  But  she  would  have  a  great  deal  to 
bear." 

Agatha's  face  softened.  "Ah,"  she  said, 
"  she  would  not  grudge  the  effort  in  the  case 
of  one  she  loved." 

Then  she  looked  up  again  with  a  smile. 
"I  wonder,"  she  added,  "if  you  really 
thought  I  should  flinch." 

"  When  I  first  heard  of  it,  I  thought  it 
likely.  Then,  when  I  read  your  letter,  my 
doubts  vanished." 

He  saw  he  had  not  been  judicious,  for 
there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  trace  of  hard-* 
ness  in  the  girl's  expression. 

"  He  showed  you  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  One  small  part  of  it,"  said  Wyllard.  "  I 
want  to  say  that  when  I  saw  this  house,  and 
how  you  seemed  fitted  to  it,  my  misgivings 
about  Gregory's  decision  troubled  me  once 
more.  Now  they  have  vanished  altogether, 
and  they'll  never  come  back  again." 

He  spoke  as  he  felfc.  This  girl,  he  fancied, 
would  feel  the  strain,  but  she  had  strength 
enough  to  bear  it  cheerfully.  In  spite  of 
her  refinement,  she  was  one  who  could  be 
depended  on  in  time  of  stress.  He  often 
remembered  afterwards  how  they  had  sat 
together  in  the  luxuriously  furnished  room, 
she  leaning  back,  with  the  soft  hght  on  her 
delicately  tinted  face,  in  her  big  low  chair. 
In  the  meanw^hile  she  said  nothing,  and  by 
and  by  he  looked  up  at  her. 

"  It's  curious  that  I  had  your  photograph 
ever  so  long,  and  never  thought  of  showing 
it  to  Gregory,"  he  said. 

Agatha  smiled.  "  I  suppose  it  is,'*  she 
agreed.  "  Still,  except  that  it  might  have 
been  a  reliaf  to  Major  Eadchffe,  if  he  had 
met  you  sooner,  the  fact  that  you  didn't  show 
it  to  Gregory  doesn't  seem  of  any  particular 
consequence." 

Wyllard  was  not  sure  of  this.  He  had 
thought  about  this  girl  often,  and  had  been 
conscious  of  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  when  he 
had  met  her  at  the  stepping-stones  a  few 
days  earlier.  That  feeling  had  also  suddenly 
disappeared  wdien  he  had  learned  that  she 
was  his  comrade's  promised  wife.  He  had, 
however,  during  the  last  hour  or  two  made 
up  his  mind  to  think  no  more  of  her. 


"  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  next  thing  is  to 
arrange  for  Mrs.  Hastings  to  meet  you  in 
London,  or,  perhaps,  at  the  Grange.  Her 
husband  is  a  Canadian,  a  man  of  education, 
who  has  a  large  homestead  not  far  from 
Gregory's.  Her  folks  are  people  of  station 
in  Montreal,  and  I  feel  sure  you'll  like  her." 

They  decided  that  he  was  to  ask  Mrs. 
Hastings  to  stay  a  few  days  at  the  Grange, 
and  then  he  looked  at  the  girl  somewhat 
diffidently. 

"  She  thinks  of  going  in  a  fortnight,"  he 
said. 

Agatha  smiled  at  him.  "  Then,"  she  said, 
"  I  must  not  keep  her  waiting." 

She  rose,  and  they  went  back  together  to 
join  their  hostess. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  , 

THE  TRAVELLING  COMPANION. 

A  GREY  haze,  thickened  by  the  smoke  of  the 
city,  drove  out  across  the  water  when  the 
Scarrowmania  lay  in  the  Mersey,  wath  her 
cable  hove  short  and  the  last  of  the  flood- 
tide  gurgling  against  her  bows.  A  trumpet- 
ing blast  of  steam  swept  aloft  from  beside 
her  squat  funnel,  and  the  splash  of  the  slowly 
turning  paddles  of  the  couple  of  steam-tugs 
that  lay  alongside  mingled  with  the  din  it 
made.  A  gangway  from  one  of  them  led  to 
the  Scarrowmania's  forw^ard  deck,  and  a 
stream  of  frowsy  humanity  that  had  just 
been  released  from  overpacked  emigrant 
boarding-houses  poured  up  it.  There  were 
representatives  of  all  peoples  and  languages 
among  that  unkempt  horde — Britons,  Scandin- 
avians, Teutons,  Italians,  Russians,  Poles — 
and  they  moved  on  in  forlorn  apathy,  like 
cattle  driven  to  the  slaughter.  One  wondered, 
from  the  look  of  them,  how  they  had  raised 
their  passage  money,  and  how  many  years' 
bitter  self-denial  it  had  cost  them  to  provide 
for  their  transit  to  the  land  of  promise. 

At  the  head  of  the  gangway  stood  the 
steamboat  doctors,  for  the  Scarrowmania 
was  taking  out  an  unusual  number  of 
passengers,  and  there  were  two  of  them. 
They  were  immaculate  in  blue  uniform,  and 
looked  very  clean  and  English  by  contrast 
with  the  mass  of  unwashed  aliens.  Beside 
them  stood  another  official,  presumably 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, though  there  were  few  restrictions 
imposed  upon  Canadian  immigration  then, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  did  anybody  trouble 
much  about  the  comfort  of  the  steerage 
passengers.     Though   they   have  altered  all 
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that  since,  each  steamer,  in  a  general  way; 
carried  as  many  as  she  could  hold. 

As  the  stream  poured  out  of  the  gangway, 
the  doctor  glanced  at  each  newcomer's  face, 
and  then,  seizing  him  by  the  wrist,  uncovered 
it.  Since  this  took  him  two  or  three  seconds, 
one  could  have  fancied  that  he  either  possessed 
peculiar  powers,  or  that  the  test  was  a  some- 
what inefficient  one.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
official,  who  made  a  sign,  and  the  passenger 
moved  on. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  group  of  first-class 
passengers,  leaning  on  the  thwart-ship  rails 
close  by,  looked  on,  some  with  complacent 
satisfaction  that  they  were  born  in  a  dif- 
ferent station,  others  with  half -contemptuous 
pity.  Among  them  stood  Mrs.  Hastings, 
Miss  Winifred  Rawlinson,  and  Agatha.  The 
latter  noticed  that  Wyllard  sat  on  a  hatch 
forward  near  the  head  of  the  gangway,  wdth 
a  pipe  in  his  hand.  She  drew  Mrs.  Hastings's 
attention  to  it. 

"  What  is  Mr.  Wyllard  doing  there  ?  "  she 
asked. 

Her  companion,  who  was  wrapped  in  furs, 
for  there  was  a  sting  in  the  east  wind,  smiled 
at  her. 

"  That,"  she  said,  "  is  more  than  I  can  tell 
you.  But  Harry  Wyllard  seems  to  find  an 
interest  in  what  most  folks  would  consider 
unpromising  things,  and,  what's  more  to  the 
purpose,  he's  rather  addicted  to  taking  a 
hand  in.  It's  a  habit  that  costs  him  some- 
thing now  and  then." 

Agatha  asked  nothing  further.  She  was 
interested  in  Wyllard,  but  she  was  at  the 
moment  more  interested  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  swarmed  on  board.  She  wondered 
what  they  had  endured  in  the  lands  that  had 
cast  them  out,  and  what  they  might  still 
have  to  bear.  She  imagined  that  the  murmur 
of  their  harsh  voices  went  up  in  a  great 
protest,  an  inarticulate  cry  of  sorrow.  While 
she  looked  on,  the  doctor  held  back  a  long- 
haired man,  who  was  following  a  haggard 
woman  shuffling  in  broken  boots.  He  drew 
him  aside,  and  when,  after  he  had  consulted 
with  the  other  official,  two  seamen  hustled 
the  man  towards  a  second  gangway  that  led 
to  the  tug,  the  woman  raised  a  wild  despair- 
ing cry.  She  blocked  the  passage,  however, 
and  a  quartermaster  drove  her,  expostulating 
m  an  agony  of  terror,  forward  among  the 
rest.  Nobody  appeared  concerned  about  this 
alien's  tragedy,  except  one  man,  but  Agatha 
was  not  astonished  when  Wyllard  rose  and 
quietly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  official's 
shoulder. 

A    parley   followed,   somebody    gave    an 


order,  and  when  the  alien  was  led  back  again, 
the  woman's  cries  subsided.  Agatha  looked 
at  her  companion,  and  once  more  a  smile 
crept  into  Mrs.  Hastings's  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  guessed  he  would  feel 
he  had  to  stand  in.  That's  a  man  who  can't 
see  anyone  in  trouble."  Then  she  added, 
with  a  sigh :  "He  had  a  bonanza  harvest  last 
fall,  anyway." 

They  moved  away  soon  afterwards,  and  the 
Scarroivmania  was  smoothly  gliding  seawards 
with  the  first  of  the  ebb  when  Agatha  met 
Wyllard.  He  glanced  at  the  Lancashire 
sandhills,  which  were  fading  into  a  pale 
ochre  gleam  amidst  the  haze  over  the  star- 
board hand,  and  then  at  the  long  row  of 
painted  buoys  that  moved  back  to  them 
ahead. 

"  You're  off  at  last.  The  sad  grey 
weather  is  dropping  fast  astern,"  he  said. 
"  Out  yonder  the  skies  are  clear." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Agatha.  "  I'm  to  apply 
that  as  I  like  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, our  days  aren't  always  grey.  But  what 
was  the  trouble  when  those  passengers  came 
on  board  ?  " 

Wyllard's  manner,  as  she  noticed,  was  free 
alike  from  the  self-satisfaction  which  occa- 
sionally characterises  the  philanthropist  and 
from  any  affectation  of  diffidence. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  that  woman's  husband — 
nothing  infectious,  I  believe,  but  they  didn't 
seem  to  consider  him  a  desirable  citizen. 
They  make  a  warning  example  of  somebody 
with  a  physical  infirmity  now  and  then. 
The  man,  they  decided,  must  be  put  ashore 
again.  In  the  meanwhile  somebody  else  had 
hustled  the  woman  forward,  and  it  looked  as 
if  they'd  have  taken  her  on  without  him. 
The  tug  was  almost  ready  to  cast  off." 

"How  dreadful!"  said  Agatha.  "But 
what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Merely  promised  to  guarantee  the  cost  of 
his  passage  back  if  they'd  refer  his  case  to 
the  immigration  people  at  the  other  end. 
It's  scarcely  likely  that  they'll  make  trouble. 
As  a  rule,  they  only  throw  out  folks  who  are 
certain  to  become  a  charge  on  the  com- 
munity." 

"  But  if  he  really  had  any  infirmity, 
mightn't  it  lead  to  that  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Wyllard  drily.  "  I  would 
engage  to  give  him  a  fair  start  if  it  was 
necessary.  You  wouldn't  have  had  that 
woman  landed  in  Montreal  helpless  and 
alone,  while  the  man  was  sent  back  again  to 
starve  in  Poland  ?  " 

He  saw  a  curious  liquid  gleam  in  Agatha's 
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eyes,  and  added  in  a  hesitating  manner : 
"  You  see,  Tve  now  and  then  limped  without 
a  dollar  into  a  British  Columbian  mining 
town." 

The  girl  was  moved ;  but  there  was 
another  matter  that  must  be  mentioned, 
though  she  felt  that  the  time  was  somewhat 
inopportune. 

"  Miss  Rawlinson,  who  had  only  a  second- 
class  ticket,  insists  upon  being  told  how  it 
is  that  she  has  been  transferred  to  the 
saloon." 

Wyllard's  eyes  twinkled,  but.  she  noticed 
that  he  was  wholly  free  from  embarrassment, 
which  w^as  not  the  case  with  her. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  that's  a  matter  I  must 
leave  you  to  handle.  Anyhow,  she  can't  go 
second-class  now.  One  or  two  of  the  steerage 
exchanged  when  they  saw  their  quarters,  for 
which  1  don't  blame  them,  and  they've  filled 
every  room  right  up," 

"  You  haven't  answered  the  question." 

Wyllard  waved  his  hand.  "  Miss  Rawlin- 
son is  your  bridesmaid,  and  I'm  Gregory's 
best  man.  It's  my  business  to  do  everything 
as  he'd  like  it  done." 

He  left  her  a  moment  later,  and  though 
she  did  not  know  how  she  was  to  explain  the 
matter  to  Miss  Rawlinson,  who  w^as  of  an 
independent  disposition,  she  thought  he  had 
found  a  rather  graceful  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  more  she  saw  of  this  Western 
farmer,  the  more  she  liked  him. 

It  was  after  dinner  when  she  next  met 
him,  and — for  the  wind  had  changed — the 
Bcarroivmania  was  steaming  head  on  into  a 
glorious  north-west  breeze.  The  shrouds  sang, 
and  chain -guy,  stanchion,  and  whatever 
caught  the  wind,  set  up  a  deep-toned  tlirob- 
bing,  and  ranks  of  little  white-topped  seas 
rolled  out  of  the  night  ahead.  A  half  moon 
hung  low  above  them,  blurred  now  and  then 
by  wisps  of  flying  cloud,  and  odd  spouts  of 
spray  that  gleamed  in  the  silvery  light  leapt 
up  about  the  dipping  bows.  Wyllard  was 
leaning  on  the  rails  with  a  cigar  in  his  hand, 
when  Agatha  stopped  beside  him,  and  she 
glanced  towards  the  lighted  windows  of  the 
smoke-room. 

"  How  is  it  you  are  not  in  there  ? "  she 
asked,  for  something  to  say. 

"I  was,"  said  Wyllard.  "It's  full  up, 
and  they  didn't  want  me.  They're  busy 
playing  cards,  and  the  stakes  are  pretty  high. 
A  steamboat's  smoke-room  is  less  of  a  men's 
lounge  than  a  gambling  club." 

"  And  you  object  to  cards  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Wyllard.  "  They  merely 
make  me  tired,  and  when  I  feel  I  want  some 


excitement  for  my  dollars,  I  get  it  another 
way.  That  one  seems  tame  to  me." 
"  Which  is  the  one  you  like  ?  " 
The  man  laughed.  "  There  are  a  good 
many  that  appeal  to  me.  Once  it  was 
collecting  sealskins  off  other  people's  beaches, 
and  there  was  zest  enough  in  that,  in  view 
of  the  probability  of  the  dory  turning  over, 
or  a  gunboat  dropping  on  to  you.  Then 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  very  genuine  excite- 
ment to  be  got  out  of  placer-mining  in 
British  Columbia,  especially  when  there  was 
frost  in  the  ranges,  and  you  had  to  thaw  out 
your  giant-powder.  Shallow  alluvial  work- 
ings have  a  way  of  caving  in  when  you  least 
expect  it  of  them.  After  all,  however,  I 
think  I  like  the  prairie  farming  best." 
:     "  Is  that  exciting  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Wyllard,  "  if  you  do  it  in  one 
way.  The  gold's  there— that  you're  sure  of 
— piled  up  by  Nature  during  I  don't  know 
how  many  thousand  years,  but  you  have  to 
stake  high  if  you  want  to  get  much  of  it  out. 
One  needs  costly  labour,  teams— no  end  of 
them — breakers,  and  big  gang-ploughs.  The 
farmer  who  has  nerve  enough  drills  his  last 
dollar  into  the  soil  in  spring,  but,  if  he  means 
to  succeed,  it  costs  him  more  than  that.  He 
must  give  the  sweat  of  his  tensest  effort,  the 
uttermost  toil  of  his  body — all,  in  fact,  that 
he  has.  Then  he  must  shut  his  eyes  tight  to 
the  hazards  against  him,  or — and  we  can't  all 
do  that — look  at  them  without  wavering — the 
drought,  the  hail,  the  harvest  frost.  If  his 
teams  fall  sick,  or  the  season  goes  against 
him,  he  must  work  double  tides.  Still,  it 
now  and  then  happens  that  things  go  right, 
and  the  red  wheat  rolls  ripe  right  back  across 
the  prairie.  I  don't  know  that  any  man 
could  want  a  keener  thrill  than  the  one  you 
feel  w^ien  you  drive  the  binders  in." 

Agatha  had  imagination,  and  she  could 
realise  something  of  the  toil,  the  hazard,  and 
the  clean  thrill  of  that  victory. 

"  Have  you  felt  it  often  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Twice  we  helped  to  fill  a  big  elevator 
up,"  said  Wyllard  quietly.  "  Still,  I've  been 
very  near  defeat." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  She 
fancied  he  possessed  the  power  of  acquisition, 
as  well  as  a  wide  generosity,  that  came  into 
play  when  by  determined  effort  success  had 
been  attained,  which,  so  far  as  her  experience 
went,  were  things  that  did  not  invariably 
accompany  each  other. 

"  And  when  the  harvest  comes  up  to  your 
expectations,  you  give  your  dollars  away," 
she  said. 

Wyllard  laughed.    "  You  shouldn't  deduce 


"  She  weut  down,  however,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  wildest  scene  of  confusion  her  eyes  had  ever  rested  on." 
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too  mueh  from  a  single  instance.  Besides, 
that  Pole's  case  hasn't  cost  me  anything  yet." 

Mrs.  Hastings  and  Winifred  joined  them 
soon  afterwards,  and  when  Wyllard  strolled 
away,  they  spent  some  time  leaning  on  the 
rails,  watching  the  groups  of  shadowy  figures 
on  the  forward  deck.  Their  attitude  was 
dejected  and  melancholy,  but  one  cluster  had 
gathered  round  a  man  who  stood  upon  the 
hatch. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you'll  have  no  trouble. 
Canada's  a  great  country  for  a  poor  man. 
He  can  sleep  beneath  a  bush  all*  summer,  if 
he  can't  strike  anything  he  likes." 

This  did  not  appear  particularly  en- 
couraging, but  the  orator  went  on.  "  Been 
over  for  a  trip  to  the  Old  Country,  and  I'm 
glad  I'm  going  back  again.  Went  out  there 
with  nothing  but  a  good  discharge,  and  they 
made  me  sergeant  of  Canadian  Militia. 
After  that  armourer  to  a  rifle  club.  There's 
places  a  blame  long  way  behind  the  Dominion, 
and  I  struck  one  of  them  when  we  went 
with  Roberts  to  Afghanistan.  It  w^as  on 
that  trip  I  and  a  Pathan  rolled  all  down  a 
hill,  him  trying  to  get  his  knife  arm  loose, 
and  me  jabbing  his  breast-bone  with  my 
bayonet  before  I  got  it  into  him.  I  drove 
it  through  to  the  socket.  You  want  to  make 
quite  sure  of  a  Pathan." 

Miss  Eawlinson  winced  at  this.  "  Oh," 
she  said,  "  w^hat  a  horrible  man  !  " 

"  It  was  'most  as  tough  as  when  you  went 
after  Kiel,  and  stole  the  Scotsman's  furs," 
suggested  a  Canadian. 

The  sergeant  let  the  jibe  go  by.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  Louis's  bucks  could  shoot.  We 
had  them  corralled  in  a  pit,  but  every  time 
one  of  the  boys  from  Montreal  broke  cover, 
he  got  a  bullet  into  him.  Did  any  of  you 
ever  hear  a  dropped  man  squeal  ?  " 

Agatha  had  heard  sufficient,  and  she  and 
her  companions  turned  away,  but  as  they 
moved  across  the  deck,  the  sergeant's  voice 
followed  her. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "a  grand  country  for 
a  poor  man.  In  the  summer  he  can  sleep 
beneath  a  bush." 

For  some  reason  this  eulogy  haunted 
Agatha  when  she  retired  to  her  room  that 
night,  and  she  wondered  what  awaited  all 
those  aliens  in  the  new  land,  until  it  occurred 
to  her  that,  in  some  respects,  she  was  situated 
very  much  as  they  were.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  vague  misgivings  crept  into  her  mind 
as  she  realised  that  she  had  cut  herself  adrift 
from  all  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to. 
She  felt  suddenly  depressed  and  lonely. 

The    depression    had,    however,    almost 


vanished  when,  awakening  rather  early  next 
morning,  she  went  up  on  deck.  A  red  sun 
hung  low  in  the  hazy  east,  where  the  tumbling 
seas  grew  dim,  but  they  rolled  up  in  crested 
phalanxes  that  gleamed  green  and  incan- 
descent white  ahead.  The  Scarroivmania 
plunged  through  them  with  a  spray  cloud 
flying  about  her  bow^s.  She  was  a  small 
old-fashioned  boat,  and — for  she  had  some 
three  thousand  tons  of  railway  iron  in  the 
bottom  of  her — she  rolled  distressfully.  Her 
tall  spars  swayed  athwart  the  vivid  blueness 
of  the  morning  sky  wdth  the  regularity  of  a 
pendulum.  The  girl,  however,  was  troubled 
by  no  sense  of  sickness — the  keen  north- 
wester that  sang  amidst  the  shrouds  was 
wonderfully  fresh  —  and  when  she  met 
Wyllard  crossing  the  saloon  deck,  her  cheeks 
were  glowing  from  the  sting  of  the  spray, 
and  her  eyes  were  bright. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  she  asked. 

"Down  there,"  said  Wyllard,  pointing  to 
the  black  opening  in  the  fore-hatch  that  led 
to  the  steerage  quarters.  "An  acquaintance 
of  mine  who's  travelling  forward  asked  me 
to  take  a  look  round,  and  I'm  glad  I  did. 
When  I've  had  a  word  with  the  chief 
steward,  I'm  going  back  again." 

"  You  have  a  friend  there  ?  " 

"  I  met  the  man  for  the  first  time  yesterday, 
and  rather  took  to  him.  One  of  your  naval 
petty  officers,  forcibly  retired,  who  can't  live 
upon  his  pension,  which  is  why  he's  going 
out  to  Canada.     Now  you'll  excuse  me." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Agatha,  "  if  you  would 
let  me  go  back  with  you  ?" 

Wyllard  looked  at  her  curiously.  "  Well," 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  reflection,  "you'll 
have  to  face  a  good  deal  that  you  don't  like 
out  yonder,  and  in  one  way  you  won't  suffer 
from  some  preparatory  training.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  case  where  sentimental  pity  is 
likely  to  relieve  anybody.  It's  the  real 
thing." 

"  I  think  I  told  you  at  Garside  Scar  that  I 
haven't  lived  altogether  in  luxury." 

Wyllard,  who  made  no  comment,  dis- 
appeared, and  merely  signed  to  her  when  he 
came  back.  They  reached  the  ladder  that 
led  down  into  the  gloom  beneath  the  hatch, 
and  Agatha  hesitated  when  a  sour  and  musty 
odour  floated  up  to  her,  apparently  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  ship.  She  went  down, 
however,  and  a  few  moments  later  stood, 
half -nauseated,  gazing  at  the  wildest  scene  of 
confusion  her  eyes  had  ever  rested  on.  A 
little  light  came  down  the  hatchway,  and  a 
smoky  lamp  or  two  swung  above  her  head, 
but  half  the  steerage  deck  was  wrapped  in 
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shadow,  and  oufc  of  it  there  rose  a  many- 
voiced  complaining.  Flimsy  unplaned 
fittings  had  wrenched  away,  and  men  lay 
inert  amidst  the  wreckage,  with  the  remains 
of  their  last  meal  scattered  about  them. 
There  were  unwashed  tin  plates  and  panni- 
kins, knives,  and  spoons,  sliding  up  and 
down  everywhere,  and  the  deck  was  foul 
with  slops  of  tea,  and  trodden  bread,  and 
marmalade.  Now  and  then,  in  a  wilder  roll 
than  usual,  a  frowsy  huddled  object  slid 
groaning  down  the  slant  of  slimy  planking, 
but  in  every  case  the  helpless  passenger  was 
fully  dressed.  Steerage  passengers,  in  fact, 
seldom  take  off  their  clothes.  For  one 
thing,  all  their  worldly  possessions  are,  as  a 
rule,  secreted  among  their  attire,  and,  for 
another,  most  of  those  hailing  from  beyond 
•the  Danube  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
disrobing.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
two  half-sick  steward  lads  were  making 
wholly  ineffective  efforts  to  straighten  up 
the  mess. 

Then  Agatha  made  out  that  a  swarm  of 
urchins  were  huddled  together,  in  a  helpless 
mass,  along  one  side  of  the  horrible  place. 
The  sergeant  was  haranguing  them,  while 
another  man,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the 
petty  officer,  was  pulling  them  to  their  feet 
one  by  one.  A  good  deal  of  his  labour  was 
wasted,  for  the  Scarroivmania  was  rolling 
viciously,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  a  few 
upright,  half  of  them  collapsed  again.  Wyllard 
glanced  towards  the  lads. 

"  I  believe  most  of  them  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  they  came  on  board,  though  it 
isn't  the  company's  fault,"  he  said.  "  There's 
food  enough  served  out,  but  before  we  picked 
the  breeze  up,  the  men  laid  hands  upon  it 
first,  and  half  of  it  was  wasted  in  the 
scramble.  Then  it  seems  they  pitched  these 
youngsters  out  of  their  berths." 

"  Don't  they  belong  to  anybody  ?"  Agatha 
asked.  "Is  there  no  one  to  look  after 
them?" 

Wyllard  smiled  drily.  "  I  believe  one  of 
your  charitable  institutions  is  sending  them 
out,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  clergyman,  who 
has  a  curate  and  a  lay  assistant  to  help  him, 
in  charge.  The  assistant  won't  be  available 
while  this  roUing  lasts,  and  the  other  two 
very  naturally  prefer  the  saloon.  In  a  way, 
that's  comprehensible." 

He  left  her,  and  proceeded  to  help  the 
man  who  was  drajro-ins:  the  urchins  to  their 
feet.  "^ 

'*Get  up  !"  said  the  sergeant.  "Get  up 
and  fall  in.  Dress  from  the  left,  and  number 
off,  the  ones  who  can  stand." 


It  appeared  that  the  lads  had  been  drilled, 
for  they  scrambled  into  a  Hne  that  bent  and 
wavered  each  time  the  Scarrowmania's  bows 
went  down.  After  that,  every  other  lad 
stepped  forward  at  the  word  ;  the  order  was  : 
"  Left  turn.  March  and  fall  in  on  deck,"  and 
when  they  feebly  clambered  up  the  ladder, 
Wyllard,  who  turned  to  Agatha,  pointed  to  a 
door  in  a  bulkhead  of  rough  white  wood. 

"  It  should  have  been  locked,  but  I  fancy 
you  can  get  in  that  way,  and  up  through 
another  hatch,"  he  said.  "  The  single 
women  and  w^omen  with  children  are  in 
yonder,  and  if  you  want  to  be  useful,  there's 
a  field  for  you.  Get  as  many  as  possible  up 
on  deck." 

Agatha  left  him,  and  her  face  was  white 
when  at  last  she  came  up  into  the  open  air 
with  about  a  dozen  forlorn  draggled  women 
trailing  helplessly  after  her.  The  lads  were 
now  sitting  down  in  a  double  line  on  deck, 
each  with  a  tin  plate  and  a  steaming  pannikin 
in  front  of  him.  There  were,  she  fancied, 
at  least  a  hundred  of  them,  and  a  man  with 
a  bronzed  face  and  the  stamp  of  command 
upon  him  was  giving  them  the  order  of  the 
voyage.  He  was  the  one  she  had  already 
noticed. 

"You'll  turn  out  at  the  whistle  at  half -past 
six,"  he  said.  "  Shake  mattresses,  roll  up 
blankets,  and  prepare  for  berth  inspection. 
Then,  at  the  next  whistle,  you'll  fall  in  on 
deck,  stripped  to  the  waist,  for  washing 
parade.  Fourth  files,  numbering  even,  are 
orderlies  in  charge  of  the  plates  and 
pannikins." 

"  And,"  said  the  seriJ:eant,  "  any  insubord- 
ination will  be  sharply  dealt  with.    Now,  when 

I  was  with  Roberts  in  Afghanistan " 

Wyllard,  who  was  standing  close  by,  le- 
marked  to  Agatha — 

"  I  don't  tbink  we'll  be  wanted.  You 
have  earned  your  breakfast." 

They  went  back  to  the  saloon  deck,  and 
the  girl  smiled  when  he  looked  at  her  in- 
quiringly. 

"  It  was  horrible,  but  I  hadn't  so  many  to 
deal  with,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  and  those 
others  expect  to  bring  any  order  out  of  that 
chaos  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Wyllard.  "With  some  en- 
couragement, they'll  do  it  themselves — that 
is,  the  English,  Danes,  and  Germans.  One  can 
trust  them  to  evolve  a  workable  system.  It's 
in  their  nature.  You  can  trace  most  things 
that  tend  to  wholesome  efficiency  back  to  the 
old  Teutonic  leaven.  By  and  by  they'll  pi'o- 
ceed  to  put  some  pressure  on  the  Latins, 
Slavs,  and  Jews." 
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"  But  is  it  jour  business  to  offer  them 
that  encouragement  ?  " 

Wyllard  laughed.  "Strictly  speaking,  ifc 
isn't  in  the  least,  but  unnecessary  chaos  is 
hateful,  and  I'm  not  the  only  one  who 
doesn't  seem  to  like  it.  There's  the  petty 
officer  and  our  friend  the  sergeant,  who  was 
with  Roberts  in  Afghanistan." 

Agatha  said  nothing  further.  She  was 
surprised  to  feel  that  she  was  anxious  to  keep 
this  man's  good  opinion,  though  that  was 
not  exactly  why  she  had  nerved  herself  for 
the  venture  into  the  single  women's  quarters. 
Leaving  him  out  altogether,  there  was  some- 
thing rather  fine  in  the  way  the  petty  officer, 
who  was  going  out  penniless  to  Canada,  and 
the  sergeant  had  saddled  themselves  with 
the  task  of  looking  after  those  helpless  lads. 
It  was  a  wholly  unpaid  labour,  for  which  the 
men  who  preferred  to  remain  within  the  safe 
limits  of  the  saloon  deck  would  presumably 
get  the  credit.  There  were,  she  decided,  no 
doubt,  men  in  every  station  who  helped  to 
keep  the  world  sweet  and  clean,  and  she 
fancied  that  her  companion  was  to  be  counted 
among  them.  He  differed  in  many  ways 
from  Gregory,  but  then  Gregory  was  un- 
approachable.     She  did  not  remember  that 


it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  the 
latter,  and  that  her  ideas  had  been  unformed 
then. 

During  the  evening,  Mrs.  Hastings,  with 
whom  he  was  a  favourite,  happened  to 
speak  of  Wyllard  and  the  efforts  he  was 
making  in  the  steerage,  and  Agatha  asked 
a  question. 

"Does  he  often  undertake  this  kind  of 
thing  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings  with  a  smile — 
"  at  any  rate,  not  on  so  large  a  scale.  He's 
very  far  from  setting  up  as  a  professional 
philanthropist,  my  dear.  I  don't  ever  re- 
member him  offering  to  point  out  their  duty 
to  other  folks,  and  I  don't  think  he  goes 
about  in  search  of  an  opportunity  of  benefit- 
ing humanity.  Still,  as  I  suggested,  when 
an  individual  case  thrusts  itself  beneath  his 
nose,  he  generally — does  what  he  can." 

"  I've  heard  people  say  that  the  individual 
method  only  perpetuates  the  trouble,"  Agatha 
replied. 

Her  companion  laughed.  "  That,"  she 
said,  "  is  a  subject  I'm  not  well  posted  on  ; 
but  if  other  folks  only  adopted  Harry 
Wyllard's  simple  plan,  there  would  be  con- 
siderably less  need  for  organised  charity." 


{To  le  continued?) 
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/^H,  the  green  grass,  the  green  grass,  how  gay,  and  glad,  and  sweet  it  isl 
^^       The  daisy  Icnows,  she  grows  in  the  green,  green  grass. 
The  cowslip  and  the  buttercup  both  talce  their  happy  quarters  up 
A^blowing  and  a-glowing  in  the  green,  green  grass  I 

Oh,  the  green  grass,  the  green  grass,  how  dear,  and  sweet,  and  glad  it  is  I 
I'd  leave  a  book  to  look  at  the  green,  green  grass; 
The  poet  and  the  artist,  too,  they  cannot  tell  the  secret  through— 
The  happy  haunting  secret  of  the  gay,  green  grass! 


Oh,  the  green  grass,  the  green  grass,  how  soft,  and  still,  and  calm  it  is  I 

We  lay  our  best  to  rest  in  the  green,  green  grass. 

And  some  may  sigh,  and  some  may  weep;  /  say,  **Qod  give  them  happy  sleep." 

For  it's  well  to  lie  a-sleeping  in  the  soft,  green  grass. 


THE   WHEAT    RICK. 


By    EDEN    PHILLPOTTS. 


AMUEL     DICKER, 

the  man  was  called, 
and  I  mirried  his 
sister  Ann.  He 
lived  in  my  house, 
and  was  a  bachelor 
of  peaceful  ways 
most  times.  But 
he  had  his  habits, 
like  the  best  and 
worst  of  ns ;  and 
some  of  'em  was  a  thought  troublesome  with- 
out a  doubt.  Yet  such  w^as  the  nature  of  the 
man  that,  despite  his  little  vagaries,  one  for- 
gave him.  You  couldn't  quarrel  with  him 
more'n  you  could  quarrel  with  a  sheep. 

None  ever  called  him  "  Dicker,"  nor  yet 
"  Samuel."  He  went  by  the  name  of  "  Hay- 
Corn-Roots,"  because  they  was  his  only  sub- 
jects on  earth,  and  none  could  ever  get  him 
off  them.  He  knowed  nothing  in  the  world 
else  ;  but,  to  make  up  for  that,  what  he 
didn't  know  about  the  great  crops  wasn't 
worth  knowing.  He  had  an  eye  for  such 
things,  and  could  tell  the  future  about  'em 
in  a  very  wonderful  way  ;  and  'twas  his  joy 
and  pleasure  to  give  his  advice  free  gratis. 
And,  of  a  holiday,  the  man  would  spend  all  his 
time  w^andering  over  the  land,  now  mourn- 
ing over  the  hay  or  gloating  over  it,  according 
to  the  promise,  now  busy  with  the  wheat  and 
barley,  and  now,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  all 
for  swedes  or  mangel,  as  the  case  might  be. 
He'd  go  and  sit  by  a  tidy  crop  of  oats  like 
another  man  would  go  and  sit  by  his  sweet- 
heart or  at  the  pub,  and  he'd  get  as  much  joy 
from  the  growing  things  as  either  of  them. 
And  the  amazing  queer  fact  about  him  was 
that  he  didn't  own  a  rod  of  land  hisself, 
and  didn't  w^ant  to.  He  worked  up  to 
Stoke  Farm,  above  Holne  Yalley,  and  Uriah 
Hamlyn,  the  master  of  it,  taking  to  Dicker, 
because  he  was  a  bachelor  like  himself, 
offered  him  a  nice  corner  of  land  for  his 
own  use  if  he  pleased,  because  he  said 
that  such  a  man  ought  to  be  rew^arded*  But 
"  Hay-Corn-Roots"  wouldn't  take  it. 

"Don't  w\ant  nothing  for  my  own,"  he 
said.  "  'Twould  spoil  the  general  interest  I 
feel  in  the  crops  year  in,  year  out.  'Twould 
make  me  one-sided  and  selfish,  and  I  couldn't 


look  out  with  a  single  heart  on  the  ways  of 
Nature  and  the  Lord  no  more.  I  should  get 
that  wrapped  up  in  my  own  patch  that  I 
should  want  to  pray  for  my  own  fashion  of 
weather,  and  grow  selfisli  and  small-minded." 
So  he  didn't  have  it,  though  he  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  Hamlyn,  and  put  many  a 
pound  in  his  master's  pocket  by  his  great 
cleverness. 

He  worked  hard,  but  never  had  nought  to 
do  along  with  the  things.*  'Twas  always  the 
fruits  of  the  field  with  him.  To  see  that 
man  sowing  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  with 
the  seedlip  under  his  arm  and  his  grain 
flying  in  a  steady  shower  over  the  ploughed 
earth,  was  a  very  fine  sight.  A  glutton  for 
work,  and  a  glutton  for  cider  when  he  worked. 
I  asked  him  once  what  he  loved  best  to  do, 
and  he  thought  a  good  bit  and  decided  'twas 
puUing  mangels.  Certainly  he  had  a  clever 
hand  at  that,  and  could  fetch  the  great 
orange-yellow  turnips  out  of  the  earth  and 
give  'em  a  twirl,  and  drop  the  leaves  'o  one 
side  and  the  roots  t'other  neater  and  quicker 
than  many  men  half  his  age. 

He  w^as  terrible  hopeful,  for  an  old  chap — 
the  sort  that  picks  over  a  rubbish  heap  and 
sets  up  for  an  ironmonger.  He  reckoned  he 
was  worth  all  his  wages  and  a  bit  more  ;  and 
about  every  three  or  four  years  he  called 
out  to  have  his  money  lifted  ;  and  Hamlyn 
always  fell  in  with  the  idea,  well  knowing 
the  justice  of  it.  But  lifting  Dicker's  wages 
had  a  black  side,  because  the  man  was  so 
built  that  before  his  great  good  luck  his 
reasoning  parts  failed  him,  and  so  sure  as 
his  money  went  up,  he  was  missing  for  a  few 
days.  On  the  bust  he  went  for  sheer  joy  at 
getting  a  rise  in  the  world.  That  was  his 
nature,  you  see,  and  great  excitement  always 
made  him  run  to  the  bottle.  Once,  afore 
Hamlyn  put  him  up  a  shilling  a  week,  he 
made  Samuel  sign  the  pledge,  which  he  did 
do  willingly  and  thankfully  ;  but  he  went 
down  again  like  a  straw  before  the  wind,  so 
soon  as  he'd  drawn  his  money,  and  neither 
my  wife  nor  me  ever  saw  the  colour  of  that 
extra  bob,  though  he'd  lodged  with  us  three 
year  then,  and  we  felt  quite  as  much  entitled 

*  Things.     Sheep  and  cattle. 
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to  a  bit  of  a  rise  as  him.  'Twas  only  success 
made  the  man  drink.  Trouble  always  kept 
him  straight ;  and  sucli  was  his  bnild  of 
mind  that  other  people's  troubles  often  hit 
him  quite  as  hard  as  his  own,  and  made  him 
sad  company.  Taking  him  all  round,  I 
doubt  thab  was  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  the  man.  He  w^as  a  tower  of  strength 
at  a  pinch,  but  quickly  got  above  himself 
if  things  went  well.  He  would  face  trouble 
with  the  wisest,  and  only  let  himself  rip 
before  prosperity.  Not  like  a  good  few, 
as  run  to  drink  when  the  world's  crooked 
and  they  can't  get  their  own  way. 

Samuel  Dicker  was  a  yellowish-coloured 
man,  with  ginger  hair  and  ginger  whiskers 
and  ginger  eyebrows.  He  had  very  small 
eyes,  sharp  as  needles,  and  a  very  large  easy 
mouth,  with  a  set  of  false  teeth,  as  he'd 
picked  up  cheap  at  a  gale,  and  was  terrible 
proud  of,  because  they  matched  his  hair. 
They'd  belonged  to  old  Farmer  Foote  down 
to  Buckfast,  and  w^as  near  as  good  as  new  ; 
and  the  widow  never  forgave  the  auctioneer 
for  letting  'em  go  for  three  shillings  and 
sixpence,  though  the  man  couldn't  do  no 
better,  because  nobody  bid  for  'em  except 
my  brother-in-law. 

Sammy  didn't  care  much  for  human 
creatures,  and  wouldn't  talk  free  on  any 
subject  bat  his  own.  I  never  seed  him 
angry  but  once,  and  that  was  when  a  chap 
said  that  ensilage  was  good  for  milch  cows, 
whereas  the  truth  about  it  be  that  'tis  good 
for  bullocks  and  calves,  but  must  on  no 
account  be  offered  to  cows,  because  it  gives 
the  milk  a  bad  taste.  And  Bicker  said  that 
for  a  grown  man,  with  an  immortal  soul  in 
him,  to  be  so  cruel  ignorant  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  nation,  and  ought  to  be  shown  up. 
He  took  things  serious  like  that,  and  he 
hated  change;  and  he  was  a  good  bit  cast 
down  when  his  master,  up  to  Stoke  Farm,  got 
reading  about  chemical  manures  and  covering 
his  land  with  some  ghost-white,  stinking 
stuff  that  you  could  smell  ten  mile  away. 

"  This  here  poisonous  beastliness,"  said 
my  brother-in-law,  "  will  fork  the  roots  and 
canker  the  corn  and  rot  the  hay  without  a 
doubt.  And,  for  my  part,  I  most  wish  I'd 
been  took  afore  'twas  discovered,  for  it  can't 
come  to  no  good,  and  I'm  terrible  sorry  that 
I  be  here  to  see  it,  John  Gay." 

He  was  speaking  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I 
tried  to  comfort  liim,  and  vowed  as  Hamlyn 
was  a  book-larned  cuss  and  not  likely  to 
spend  his  money  on  nitrates  without  good 
promise  of  return.  But  Picker  wouldn't 
he^r  n^e, 


"The  Goodger's*  in  the  stuff,"  he  said, 
"and  if  the  crops  conquer  against  it,  'tis 
only  to  say  that  God  A'mighty's  stronger 
than  t'other.  He  can  save  us  and  only  Him, 
and  the  whole  business  of  this  here  vile  muck 
be  a  plant,  put  up  by  they  wheat-growing 
foreigners,  I  reckon,  to  spoil  our  corn  and 
starve  us  and  ruin  our  markets." 

He  mourned  a  lot  about  it,  and,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  didn't  touch  a  drop  of 
liquor  for  a  fortnight. 

You  see,  he  was  an  unreasonable  sort  of 
old  man  in  some  ways,  owing  to  narrowness 
and  no  power  of  reading.  But  sweet  as  an 
October  apple  he  could  be,  and  generally  was , 
and  a  religious,  church-going  creature  always. 
He  took  great  truck  in  it,  and  seldom  missed 
public  praying  twice  of  a  Sunday. 

Naturally,  with  his  love  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  he  was  wont  to  come  out  special  strong 
to  worship  at  the  harvest  festival,  and  he'd 
done  his  little  best  at  that  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years.  He  dearly  loved  to  see  the 
church  chock  full  of  corn  and  vegetables,  as 
the  custom  is,  and  many  and  many  a  time  he 
lent  a  hand  and  added  to  the  show  wdth  the 
best  his  master  would  let  him  have.  'Twas 
quite  a  little  event  in  its  way  to  see  what 
Samuel  would  do  for  the  church  ;  and  now 
'twas  barley  or  oats,  and  now  'twas  broccoli, 
or  carrots,  or  what  not.  But  he'd  alw^ays 
manage  a  trophy  of  some  kind,  and  the 
people  often  went  just  to  see  what  he'd 
thought  upon.  And  'twas  over  the  harvest 
festival  that  the  man  had  the  adventure  of 
his  life,  you  might  say. 

One  day  in  mid  October  I  met  him,  "  wet 
with  the  showers  of  the  mountains,"  in  Bible 
phrase.  He  tramped  down  from  Stoke  in 
the  rain,  and  under  his  arm  was  a  pretty  big 
parcel  covered  up  with  brown  paper. 

"  What  hast  there,  Samuel  ?  "  I  axed  him, 
and  he  said:  "Why,  the  corn-rick,  to  be  sure ! " 
So  then  I  knowed  all  about  it.  For  three 
weeks  he'd  been  busy  as  a  bee  of  an  evening 
to  home,  and  while  I  smoked  my  pipe  and 
read  the  paper,  and  Ann  was  after  her  chores 
or  mending  stockings,  my  brother-in-law 
worked  at  a  wonnerful  little  model  corn- 
stack,  so  natural  as  life,  though  of  course  not 
so  large.  Farmer  Hamlyn  had  gived  him 
the  straw,  and  he  piled  it  and  trimmed  it 
and  thatched  it,  and  set  a  row  of  mowsteads 
underneath  of  it,  and  planted  it  all  on  a 
piece  of  deal  board,  painted  yellow  like  an 
arrish  field.  'Twas  a  masterpiece,  without 
any    doubt,   and    Samuel    himself,   humble 
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though  the  man  was,  couldn't  but  admit 
that  he'd  done  a  clever  thing.  Of  course  I'd 
seen  the  model  afore,  and  knew  when  I  met 
him  that  he'd  just  been  showing  it  off  to  the 
farmer ;  and,  for  mj  part,  I  do  believe  such 
was  the  cleverness  of  it  that  Samuel  might 
have  made  a  good  few  coppers  by  carrying 
it  round  and  exhibiting  of  it  in  the  public- 
houses  or  even  to  gentry;  but  that  was  not 
his  meaning. 

"  You'll  be  taking  it  to  the  church  for  the 
harvest  festival,  no  doubt,"  I  said.  "And,  for 
that  matter,  I've  nought  to  do  for  the  minute, 
so  I'll  go  down  along  with  you.  But,  afore 
we  give  it  up,  we'll  show  it  to  Billy  Cottle  at 
the  inn.  He's  a  great  opinion  of  your  clever- 
ness all  times,  and  a  sight  of  this  wonder 
ought  to  mean  a  free  half  pint,  if  nothing 
more." 

"  I'm  off  drink  for  the  moment,  as  you 
well  know,"  answered  my  brother-in-law ; 
"  but,  all  the  same,  us'll  show  it  to  Cottle, 
since  he's  an  understanding  man  and  knows 
a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it.  And  I'm  hope- 
ful, when  us  takes  it  down  to  Mr.  Pipchin, 
as  he'll  smile  upon  it  and  set  it  in  the  winder 
over  Squire  Blackall's  pew." 

"It  did  ought  to  go  on  the  vamp-dish,"'^ 
I  said,  but  Samuel  Dicker's  modesty  rose  at 
that,  and  he  wouldn't  allow  it. 

"  No,  no,  'tis  far  too  holy  a  place  for  such 
a  thing,"  he  declared. 

Then  we  got  down  to  the  inn,  and  Billy 
Cottle,  the  landlord,  was  much  pleased,  and 
beiog  a  man  with  little  religion,  said  that  the 
corn-stack  was  a  darned  sight  too  good  for 
the  church.  In  fact,  he  offered  Sammy  five 
shillings  for  it  to  put  in  the  bar,  but  even 
that  fancy  money  didn't  tempt  him. 

"  I've  had  a  hand  in  the  harvest  decora- 
tions for  twenty-three  year,"  he  said,  "  and, 
please  God,  I  shall  for  twenty-three  more. 
Last  year  'twas  a  barley -mow  as  I  made,  and 
the  year  afore  that  the  sacred  letters  in  corn 
upon  a  background  of  parsley ;  and  many 
such-like  things  I've  done,  but  never  nothing 
to  equal  this," 

"  The  Reverend  Champernowne  will  be 
very  pleased,  no  doubt,"  admitted  Cottle, 
"  but,  all  the  same,  I'd  sooner  'twas  in  my 
bar  than  in  the  church,  and  when  all's  said, 
more  would  see  it  in  the  long  room  here  than 
there." 

But  Samuel  wouldn't  budge,  and  so  off  we 
went  to  church,  where  the  curate  and  a  lot 
of  women  was  busy  at  the  decorations  for 
^lext  Sunday. 

*  Vamp-dish.     Font, 


Mr.  Pipchin,  the  young  fellow  was  called 
— a  poor  tool,  but  well  intending.  He  was 
a  new-comer  to  our  parish — fair  as  a  rose, 
and  he  wore  gold-rimmed  glasses,  and  went 
in  for  being  a  very  manly  fellow  when  he 
first  came  to  the  parish.  He  wanted  to  get 
at  the  youths,  and  make  'em  play  games 
and  keep  out  of  the  publics,  and  so  on — all 
very  well  meant,  but  he  wasn't  the  man  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  shone  far  brighter 
along  with  the  mothers  in  the  parish  room 
than  with  their  sons  in  the  playing  field.  He 
wasn't  a  masculine  sort  of  man  by  nature, 
and  the  boys  saw  through  him,  and  called  him 
"  Pip-pip "  behind  his  back ;  and  Willy 
Saunders,  of  a  Sunday  night,  when  we 
gathered  after  service  at  Cottle's  inn,  did 
take  off  the  reverend  young  fellow  that 
ridiculous  true  that  you'd  very  near  die  of 
laughing. 

Well,  when  me  and  Dicker  got  to  the 
church,  there  was  quite  a  rally  of  folk 
buzzing  about  in  a  quiet  but  excited  sort  of 
way  round  Mr.  Pipchin.  He  was  the  master 
of  the  scene,  and  he  went  tip- toeing  about, 
issuing  his  orders  and  directing  the  helpers, 
while  a  lot  of  nice  young,  round-eyed, 
whispering  girls  from  Miss  Dolby's  school 
ran  every  way  to  do  his  bidding.  Us  heard 
they  was  the  foremost  pupils,  and  allowed  to 
take  a  hand  with  the  harvest  decorations  and 
help  the  Reverend  Pipchin  for  a  treat.  They 
fluttered  about  after  him,  and  climbed 
ladders,  and  handed  vegetables,  and  was  all 
as  hot  and  blushing  and  happy  as  need  be. 
And  the  young  man  worked  in  the  thick  of 
them  pleasant  young  women,  and  chattered 
and  ordered  'em  about,  and  thought,  in  his 
great  innocence,  that  he  was  having  a  very 
dashing  time.  But  he  was  human  and 
prone  to  make  favourites  like  all  of  us.  Me 
and  my  brother-in-law  sat  quiet  in  a  pew 
till  he  could  attend  to  us,  and  lookers-on 
see  most  of  the  game,  of  course.  And  we 
marked  that  there  was  one  girl  as  the 
Reverend  Pipchin  put  afore  all  the  others. 
He  was  always  calling  on  her  to  lend  a 
hand  or  give  an  opinion.  'Twas  like  this  he 
went — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Wilson,  will  you  please  tell  us 
where  to  put  this  turnip  ?  "  Or  like  this  : 
"  Oh,  dear  Miss  Wilson,  we  want  your  light 
touch  with  this  here  vegetable  marrow.  It 
quite  ruins  the  group  !  "  Or  like  this  :  "  Call 
Miss  Wilson.  These  tomatoes  be  all  wrong, 
and  none  but  her  can  right  'em." 

He  was  going  "  nap "  on  Miss  Wilson 
without  a  doubt,  and  seeing  she  happened  to 
be    Squire    Wilson's    daughter,    with    two 
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hundred  a  year  of  her  own  from  her  dead 
mother,  even  us  common  men  understood, 
and  wished  him  luck.  But  I  reckon  he 
bored  her  above  a  bit,  and  when  a  young 
fellow  in  knickerbockers  comed  in  and  forgot 
to  take  off  his  cap,  she  went  to  him  and 
shook  hands  and  took  his  cap  off  for  him, 
and  pretended  to  be  cross  with  him.  Then 
us  could  see  that  the  fun  of  the  fair  was  only 
just  beginning  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
The  young  gentleman  was  from  Bassett  Hall, 
where  the  lord  of  the  manor  lives  to,  and 
he'd  brought  some  wonnerful  great  bunches 
of  purple  grapes  raised  in  the  vineries  there. 
And  the  Reverend  Pipchin  took  'em  in  his 
own  hand,  but  he  showed  a  good  deal  of 
colour  when  the  chap  in  "  knickers  "  coolly 
broke  off  a  bunch  for  Miss  Wilson  to  eat  on 
the  spot. 

"Not  here,  not  here,  please!"  he  said. 
"  Eemember  where  you  are  !  " 

Us  old  men  could  see  that  there  was  a  bit 
of  feeling,  and  I  whispered  to  Samuel :  "  I'll 
back  striped  stockings  ! "  and  he  whispered 
back  :  "  Nay,  'tis  white  choker  will  win  her. 
They  never  can  resist  it." 

Then  Mr.  Pipchin  catched  sight  of  us  and 
beckoned  us  to  rise  up  and  go  forward.  So 
we  did,  and  my  brother-in-law  took  the 
paper  off  the  model  and  showed  it  afore  the 
people. 

A  good  few  was  wild  with  excitement,  and 
young  "  legs  "  said  out  aloud,  in  his  fearless 
way,  that  it  ought  to  get  an  extra  prize  for 
the  best  exhibit  in  the  show — as  if  'twas  an 
agricultural  meeting.  And  this  so  riled  the 
Reverend  Pipchin  that  he  rose  up  in  his 
might  and  turned  upon  me  and  my  brother- 
in-law  and  properly  crushed  us. 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question — quite  out  of 
the  question,"  he  said.  "  Not  at  all  the  sort 
of  thing  we  want  or  can  use.  It  has  no 
beauty  and  no  meaning.  It  would  only 
raise  laughter.  Take  it  away,  please,  at 
once  ! " 

A  few  of  'em  stood  up  for  us,  and  Miss 
Wilson  told  the  curate  what  he  didn't  know — 
that  Samuel  Dicker  always  had  a  humble 
hand  in  the  festival  from  times  without 
count.  But  the  young  man  stood  firm,  and 
fully  meant  'em  all  to  understand  that  he 
was  cock  on  his  own  dunghill.  In  a  word, 
he  bade  us  be  gone,  and  commanded  every- 
body else  to  be  quiet ;  and  so  me  and  my 
brother-in-law  sneaked  off  with  our  tails 
between  our  legs. 

Poor  Samuel  went  so  white  as  a  dog's 
tooth,  and  his  yellow  whiskers  trembled,  and 
his  jaws  worked  that  bivvering  that  I  feared 


his  teeth  would  fall  out.  I  took  the  rick 
from  him,  and  tried  to  cheer  the  unfortunate 
man  up  ;  but  try  as  I  might,  I  failed  to  do  it. 

"  'Twas  just  a  bit  of  human  nature,"  I 
said.  "  The  reverend  gentleman  seed  that 
fine  Miss  Wilson  wake  up  like  the  sun  from 
behind  a  cloud  when  'stockings'  came  in 
the  church,  and  it  vexed  him,  Jbecause  he'd 
been  doing  all  he  knowed  to  find  favour 
with  the  maiden,  and  no  doubt  thought  he 
was  going  strong.  And  so  he  got  his  shirt 
out,  being  young  and  human,  after  all, 
and  he  was  just  dancing  to  have  a  slap  at 
something  or  somebody.  'Tis  the  fortune  of 
many  a  boss  and  many  a  man,"  I  said,  "  to 
get  the  lash  that  was  meant  for  another. 
Think  nought  of  it,  and  remember  Billy 
Cottle  have  got  five  bob  waiting  for  you  in 
his  till  this  minute." 

But,  poor  jolterhead,  he  crept  away  shaking 
with  shame,  and  I  couldn't  hearten  him. 

"  'Tis  the  reward  of  pride,"  he  told  me, 
"  and  pride  will  have  a  fall,  as  we  know  too 
well.  I  thought  in  my  vainglorious  way 
that  my  stack  would  have  been  a  bit  of  the 
rejoicing  and  added  to  the  glory  of  God  by 
its  cleverness  ;  and  now  my  hope  be  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  no  doubt  I  deserve  it — not 
a  doubt  I  do.  'Tis  all  over  ;  I  shall  never 
have  nothing  in  the  festival  no  more  ! " 

He  blinked  his  eyes  and  was  at  the  point 
of  tears.  A  meek  man — meek  as  Moses,  in 
fact— -and  never  known  to  have  no  fight  in 
him,  except  after  sixpenny  worth  of  the 
strongest. 

Then  just  as  we  was  going  out  through 
the  lich-gate,  who  should  heave  up  but  the 
vicar  himself.  The  Reverend  Champernowne 
was  a  big  man  in  every  way — big  voice,  big 
chin,  big  eyes,  big  nose,  big  body,  and  big 
mind.  To  see  him  of  a  Sunday  sail  in,  with 
his  white  raiment  billowing,  was  like  they 
old  fighting  ships  in  Nelson's  days.  And 
he'd  come  to  his  appointed  place  and  glare 
in  a  solemn  and  noble  manner  at  the 
assembled  folk,  and  then  sink  down  and  bury 
his  head  in  shining  white,  for  all  the  w^orld 
like  a  great  angel  bending  afore  the  ark. 
Rode  to  hounds  till  he  was  seventy-four,  did 
that  man — one  of  the  old  terrifying  sort  that 
thundered  and  shook  spiders  out  of  the  cob- 
webs when  he  preached  the  Word.  But  they 
be  all  gone.  They  talk  quiet  now,  and  hedge 
and  beg  instead  of  commanding,  and  they 
pretty  near  ax  your  pardon  if  they  mention 
the  bad  place.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  can  larn, 
they  don't  believe  in  it  no  more  ;  but  for  my 
part  I  reckon  there's  a  danger  in  dropping  it 
out,  and  fear  there  must  come  a  cruel  and 
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ugly  awakening  for  many  a  rash  young 
blade  of  this  generation  who  may  die  without 
the  dread  of  it. 

Samuel  and  me  touched  our  heads  and  was 
going  past,  when  the  vicar  stopped  us,  and 
my  brother-in-law  suffered  another  shock. 

"  What  have  you  there,  Dicker  ?  "  asks 
parson  ;  and  Samuel,  his  words  fouling  each 
other,  as  they  alw^ays  did  when  he  was  excited, 
mumbled  out  that  he  had  ventured  to  make 
a  corn-stack  for  the  harvest  rejoicings,  and 
hadn't  meant  no  harm  by  Jt ;  and  he  hoped 
the  vicar  would  overlook  it  this  time  and 
not  harbour  it  against  him. 

"  Then  why  are  you  taking  it  away,  my 
good  man  V  asks  the  vicar. 

"Because  the  Reverend  Pipchin  says  'tis 
unseemly  and  out  of  order,  and  will  make  the 
people  laugh,  your  reverence,"  says  Samuel. 

'*  Set  it  there,  Dicker,  and  I  will  examine 
it,"  answers  back  the  vicar  ;  and  with  that 
Sammy  puts  the  rick  on  a  flat  tombstone — 
one  of  they  old  ancient  graves  four  square  to 
the  winds,  holding  forgotten  dust  from  afore 
man's  memory. 

Mr.  Champernowne  put  up  his  glasses  and 
pursed  his  mouth  and  breathed  through  his 
nose  like  a  bull.  'Twas  a  habit  that  be- 
longed to  him,  and  he'd  often  do  it  in  his 
sermons,  and  a  very  solemn  thing,  for  it  gave 
a  deep  thought  time  to  sink  into  the  mind. 
He  walked  twice  round  the  little  stack,  so 
stately  and  slow  as  the  Israelites  round 
Jericho.     Then  he  spoke. 

"  Pipchin  forbade  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  your  reverence." 

The  vicar  looked  over  the  graves  and  spoke 
to  himself. 

"  A  frosty  mind  —  no  sympathy  —  no 
humour — no  imagination — a  school  product 
— hopeless." 

I  feared  he  must  mean  Samuel,  and  was 
for  advising  my  brother-in-law  to  sloke  off 
as  quick  as  might  be,  because  I  knowed  the 
poor  gawk  had  suffered  enough  for  one  day. 
But  parson  didn't  mean  Samuel,  and  events 
proved  in  my  opinion — though  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  so — that  'twas  none  less  than 
the  Reverend  Pipchin  himself  he  aimed  at. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  amazed  us 
not  a  little,  for  the  vicar  told  Samuel  to  pick 
up  his  stack  and  come  back  along  with  him 
into  the  church. 

"You  have  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  season  for  these  many  years,  Samuel 
Dicker,"  he  said,  "and,  even  as  the  widow's 
mite,  your  humble  addition  to  these  richer 
gifts  lifted  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
shall    in   no   wise   be  rejected.      Here  are 


evidences  of  practical  skill  combined  with 
patient  enthusiasm.  And  what  happier 
emblem  of  our  festival  than  a  rick  of  corn  ? 
Do  we  not  see  in  it  the  actual  embodiment 
of  the  idea  of  the  garnered  grain  ?  We  sing 
'  All  is  safely  gathered  in,'  and  this  toy, 
trifling  though  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  of 
one  who  knows  not  the  country  and  the 
symbols  of  our  rural  toil  on  the  face  of  the 
land — this  toy,  I  say,  none  the  less  speaks 
to  me  with  a  significance  trumpet-tongued 
that  our  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with 
abundance,  and  our  granaries  filled  with  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  flowing  over  !  " 

The  Reverend  Champernowne  said  all  this 
and  more,  just  for  the  benefit  of  us  two  com- 
mon old  men ;  and  if  we'd  been  a  full  church, 
he  couldn't  have  used  longer  words  or  rolled 
'em  out  more  grand  and  forcible. 

And  then  we  went  back  to  the  people,  and 
vicar  took  the  stack  from  my  brother-in-law's 
hand  and  walked  up  the  middle  aisle  with  it, 
slow^  and  stately,  looking  all  around  him,  as 
if  he  was  the  harvest  procession  and  harvest 
home  all  in  his  one  solemn  self.  Everybody 
stopped  to  gaze  upon  him,  but  for  my  part 
I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off'  the  Reverend 
Pipchin.  The  poor  unfortunate  seed  his 
mistake  all  too  clearly  now%  and  he  fell  back 
and  stood  dismayed  and  quivering  to  his 
bones  beside  the  font,  with  a  cowcumber  in 
one  hand  and  a  brave  bunch  of  Tripoh 
onions  in  t'other. 

And  the  vicar,  he  marched  straight  through 
the  gates  and  up  the  altar  steps,  and  plumped 
down  Sammy's  corn-stack  slap  in  the  middle 
of  the  holy  table  under  the  gold  cross  and 
between  widow  Tremayne's  silver  candle- 
sticks, given  in  memory  of  her  husband,  as 
was  shot  in  the  war. 

There  stood  the  stack,  and  there  stood  his 
reverence,  and  then  he  turned  and  said  in  a 
loud  voice — 

"  Friends,  this  httle  but  precious  emblem 
of  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  occupy  the 
sacred  centre  of  the  altar.  It  is  comely,  it 
is  the  work  of  a  Christian  man,  it  typifies  all 
that  we  are  just  now  concerned  with.  Take 
care,  Mr.  Pipchin,  that  none  meddles  with 
it,  for  I  myself  have  set  it  here  under  the 
symbol  of  our  faith  !  " 

Then  he  marched  off,  and  of  course  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  have  dared  to  lay 
his  finger  on  the  rick.  But  Samuel  went 
bang  at  the  knees  when  he  seed  how  he'd 
been  lifted  up.  For  a  bit  he  was  quite  dead 
to  the  world,  and  sat  down  lumpus  in  the 
first  pew  handy,  and  broke  out  in  a  fierce 
perspiration  all  over.     But  he  got  over  it  in 
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course  of  time,  and  went  home  full  of  high  laborious  days  had  been  passed  in  the  bosom 

joy  along  o'  me.     His  only  sorrow  was  that  of   the   earth,    one  whose   simple   soul   has 

Mr.  Pipchin  might  get  a  flea  in  his  ear  for  been  lifted  annually  to  contribute  in  some 

ordering  him  off ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  such  a  sort   to   our  annual   celebration.*"     And,  of 

wise  one  as  the  vicar  let  the  lesser  man  down  course,   everybody   knowed   without   telling 

gently,  and  made  no  great  ado  about  it.  who  he  meant. 

'Twas   a    mighty  and    long  -  remembered  And  after  'twas  all  over,  and  the  organ  had 

triumph  for  Samuel  all  round.     Poor  Mr.  done  a-grunting  and  the  lights  was  put  out, 

Pipchin  walked  all  the  way  over  to  our  place  a  few  old   malt-worms,  myself  among   the 

on  the  hill  for  to  tell  my  brother-in-law  that  number,  went  across  with  Samuel  to  Cottle's 

he  was  heartily  sorry  for  misunderstanding  house  of  refreshment ;  and  I  will  say  for  my 

the    corn-rick,  owing   to   being   a   Cockney  brother-in-law  that,  what  with  the  glory,  and 

born  and  bred,  no  doubt ;   and  when   the  the  music,  and  the  public  notice,  and  the  fuss 

time  came,  the  vicar  mentioned  the  model  in  and  rejoicings  in  general,  and  exciting  hymns 

his  sermon,  and  every  eye  turned  and  every  and  terrible   close   heat  in  the  church,  he 

neck  craned  to  see  the  sight.    The  Reverend  took  a  thimbleful   more   than   became   the 

Champernowne  didn't  actually  name  Dicker  day. 

by  name  in  his  discourse,  but  he  mentioned  'Twas  a  great  come-along-of-it  altogether, 

"  one  of  the  humblest  among  us,  one  whose  and  there's  them  living  who  talk  of  it  yet. 
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*«  TIM  AY  I  go  to  the  field/'  said  the  little  white  rabbit, 

ITl      «* Where  the  corn  grows  sweet  and  high?" 
**Is  there  aught  on  the  stile,"  said  his  old,  old  mother, 
**0r  what  do  I  there  espy?" 

**'Tis  a  shepherd's  lad,  but  he  dreams  in  his  place. 

And  he  will  not  rise  to  slay." 
**  Oh,  do  not  trust  to  an  Idle  hand, 

5o  stay,  my  little  one,  stay." 

"There  comes  one  now,"  said  the  little  white  rabbit, 
** Through  the  corn  so  sweet  and  high." 
*'And  so  there  are  two,"  laughed  the  old,  old  mother, 
**And  you  dare  not  pass  them  by." 

**  'Tis  a  farmer's  lass,  and  she  sings  as  she  comes, 

And  she  smiles  upon  her  way." 
*'ls  she  young,  is  she  fair,  as  she  lilts  her  song? 

Now  say,  my  pretty  one,  say." 

•'She  is  gold  as  the  field,"  said  the  little  white  rabbit, 
**  Where  the  sun  all  day  doth  lie; 

She  is  fair  as  the  snow  is,  my  old,  old  mother. 

And  grey  as  the  mist  her  eye." 

'*  If  the  lass  be  fair,  as  you  say  that  she  be. 
With  her  hair  like  the  setting  sun— 
Oh,  he  never  will  wait  to  look  on  you. 
So  run,  my  little  one,  run." 

DORA   SIQERSON    SHORTER. 
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THROUGH  the  thick 
drive  of  the  snow- 
flakes — small,  hard, 
bitter  flakes,  borne 
on  the  long  wind  of 
the  terrible  Copper- 
mine barrens — the 
man  and  the  beast 
stood  staring  at  each 
other,  motionless. 
In  the  beast's  eyes 
was  a  heavy  wonder,  mixed  with  curiosity 
and  dread.  '  Never  before  had  he  seen  any 
being  like  this  erect  slim  shape,  veiled  and 
vague  and  dark  in  the  whirhng  drift.  He 
felt  it  to  be  dangerous,  but  he  was  loath 
to  tear  himself  away  from  the  scrutiny  of  it. 
The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  had  neither 
wonder,  curiosity,  nor  dread  in  his  gaze.  He 
knew  that  the  black  and  massive  apparition 
before  him  was  a  musk-ox.  His  first  impulse 
had  been  to  snatch  up  his  rifle  and  shoot, 
before  the  beast  could  fade  off  into  the  white 
confusion  of  the  storm.  But  his  practised 
eye  had  told  him  that  the  animal  was  an  old 
bull.  His  necessity  was  not  fierce  enough 
to  drive  him  to  the  eating  of  such  flesh- 
tough  and  reeking  to  nausea  with  musk. 
He  "wanted  a  young  cow  whose  meat  would 
be  tender  and  sweet  as  caribou.  He  was 
content  to  wait,  knowing  that  the  herd  must 
be  near,  and  would  not  leave  these  feeding- 
grounds  unless  frightened.  At  this  season 
the  black  bull,  there  staring  at  him  heavily 
through  the  drift,  would  not  be  solitary. 

The  man  was  a  trapper,  who  was  making 
his  way  down  the  river  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  post  at  the  mouth.  Through 
failure  of  the  caribou  to  come  his  way  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  his  supplies  had  run 
short,  and  he  was  seeking  the  post  in  good 
time,  before  the  pinch  of  hunger  should  M 
itself  upon  him.  But  he  had  had  bad  luck. 
The  failure  of  the  caribou  had  hit  others 
besides  himself.  The  wolves  had  suffered 
by  it.  Perhaps,  in  their  shrewd  and  savage 
spirits,  they  had  blamed  the  man  for  the 
absence  of  their  accustomed  quarry.  Some 
weeks  before  his  start  they  had  craftily  picked 


off  his  dogs — a  reasonable  and  satisfying 
retaliation.  And  now  the  man  was  hauling 
the  sledge  himself. 

In  a  moment's  hft  of  the  storm,  the  man 
had  noted  a  little  valley,  a  depression  in  the 
vast  wind-swept  level  of  the  barrens,  lying 
but  a  couple  of  stones'  throw  aside  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  was  his  guide.  He 
knew  that  there  he  would  find  a  dense  growth 
of  the  stunted  firs  which  spring  up  where- 
ever  they  can  find  shelter  from  the  wind. 
There  he  knew  he  w^ould  find  dry  stuff  in 
plenty  for  his  fire.  There  he  would  take 
covert  till  the  storm  should  go  down  and 
suffer  him  to  trail  the  musk-ox  herd.  After 
eyeing  the  black  bull  steadily  for  some 
minutes,  he  softly  turned  away,  and  without 
haste  made  for  the  valley  of  the  little  firs, 
dragging  the  laden  sledge  behind  him. 

The  black  bull  snorted  thickly  and  took 
several  steps  forward.  The  strange  figure 
fading  silently  away  through  the  drift  evi- 
dently feared  him.  A  fleeing  foe  was  surely 
to  be  followed.  But  that  long  dark  shape 
crawling  at  the  stranger's  heels— ^Aa^  looked 
formidable  and  very  mysterious.  The  beast 
stopped,  shook  his  head,  snorted  again  more 
loudly,  and  drew  back  those  few  paces  which 
he  had  advanced.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  not  to  be  too  bold  in  interrogating  the 
unknown.  After  a  few  moments  of  hesita- 
tion he  wheeled  aside,  lifted  his  massive  and 
shaggy  head,  sniffed  the  air,  listened  intently, 
and  withdrew  to  rejoin  the  little  herd,  which 
was  lying  down  and  contentedly  chewing  the 
cud,  all  indifferent  to  the  drive  of  the  Polar 
storm. 

The  black  bull  of  the  barrens,  as  he  stood 
and  eyed  contemplatively  the  resting  herd, 
showed  small  in  stature  but  extraordinarily 
massive  in  build.  A  scant  six  feet  in  length 
from  muzzle  to  root  of  tail,  and  not  much 
over  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  he  was 
modelled,  nevertheless,  on  lines  that  for 
power  a  mammoth  might  have  envied.  His 
square  frame  was  clothed  with  long  blackish 
hair  reaching  almost  to  the  fetlocl^.  His 
ponderous  head,  maned  and  shaggy,  was 
armed  with  short  crescent  horns,  keen-tipped 
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and  serviceable  for  battle.  And  he  carried  it 
swung  low,  muzzle  in  and  front  well  forward, 
always  ready  for  defence  against  the  enemies 
of  the  herd. 

The  herd  numbered  some  dozen  or  fifteen 
cows,  armed  and  powerful  like  their  mates, 
several  younger  bulls,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
yearling  or  two -year -old  calves.  At  one 
moment,  as  the  fierce  drift  slackened,  they 
would  all  be  more  or  less  visible — shrouded, 
dark  forms  with  contemplative  eyes,  peace- 
fully ruminating.  A  moment  more  and  they 
would  vanish,  as  the  snow  again  closed  down 
about  them. 

It  was  the  old  bull  alone  who  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  on  the  alert.  Hither  and  thither, 
with  a  certain  slow  vigilance,  he  moved 
through  the  herd.  All  at  once  he  lifted 
his  head  sharply  and  questioned  the  air  with 
dilating  nostrils,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
anger  and  anxiety.  The  next  instant  he 
stamped  his  foot  and  gave  a  loud  abrupt 
call,  half  bleat,  half  bellow. 

Plainly  it  was  a  signal  well  understood. 
In  a  second  the  W'hole  herd  was  on  its  feet. 
In  another,  with  lightning  precision,  it  had 
formed  itself  into  a  compact  circle,  using  the 
w^atchful  leader  as  the  basic  point  of  its  for- 
mation. The  calves,  butted  unceremoniously 
into  the  centre,  hustled  one  upon  the  other, 
with  uplifted  muzzles  over  each  other's 
shoulders  and  mild  eyes  staring  with  startled 
fright.  The  outer  rim  of  the  circle  became 
a  fringe  of  sullen  lowering  foreheads,  angry 
eyes  and  keen  horns  jutting  formidably  from 
snow-powdered  manes  of  dark  hair. 

Not  a  member  of  the  musk-ox  herd,  to  the 
youngest  calf,  but  knew  very  well  against 
what  enemy  the  old  bull  had  so  suddenly 
marshalled  them  into  fighting  phalanx. 
For  some  moments,  however — long,  tense, 
vigilant  moments — nothing  appeared.  Then 
at  last,  through  the  driving  flakes,  they 
caught  sight  of  several  gaunt,  leaping  forms, 
grey  and  shadowy,  which  swept  down  upon 
them  in  silence  out  of  the  storm. 

With  terrible  suddenness  and  speed  they 
came,  these  leaping  forms,  as  if  they  would 
imrl  themselves  blindly  upon  the  massed 
herd.  But  the  line  of  lowered  horns  never 
flinched  or  wavered,  and  with  a  short  snarl 
from  their  leader  the  wolves  swerved,  just  in 
time  to  escape  a  savage  thrust  from  the  old 
hull.  They  swerved,  strung  out  into  fine, 
^nd  went  loping  round  the  circle,  tlieir  nar- 
iwed,  greenish,  merciless  eyes  glaring  into 
the  obstinate  ones  of  the  musk-oxen.  Again 
and  again  they  circled  the  rampart  of  horns, 
again  and  again  they  drew  off  and  swept  up 


furiously  to  the  assault,  hoping  to  find  some 
w^eak  point  in  the  defences — some  timorous 
young  cow  who  would  shrink  and  swerve  at 
their  assault  and  open  a  breach  in  the  line. 
But  there  was  no  cow  in  that  herd  afflicted 
with  any  such  suicidal  folly.  The  snow- 
spotted,  lowering  line  of  heads  waited  un- 
shaken, and  presently  the  wolves — there  w^ere 
seven  of  them — bunched  together  a  few  paces 
from  the  circle  and  seemed  to  consider.  Two 
of  them  sat  dowm  upon  their  haunches,  with 
their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  eyed  the 
rampart  of  horned  fronts  evilly,  while  the 
others  stood  with  their  heads  together,  or 
prowled  restlessly  back  and  forth.  They 
might,  indeed,  with  the  vast  leaping  power 
of  their  long  legs  and  muscular  haunches, 
have  sprung  clear  over  the  line  of  defence, 
and  gained  in  two  seconds  the  helpless  calves 
in  the  centre ;  but  they  knew  what  that 
would  mean.  The  herd  w^ould  turn  in  upon 
them  in  a  blind,  uncalculating  fury  and 
trample  them  underfoot.  For  the  moment, 
therefore,  they  hung  wavering  in  irresolution, 
looking  for  a  sign  from  the  leader  of  the  pack. 

In  the  meantime  the  man  had  found  his 
valley  hollow  and  the  shelter  of  the  expected 
colony  of  dwarf  firs.  Here  the  snow  lay  soft 
and  undrifted.  In  a  recess  of  the  fir  thicket 
he  trod  it  dowm  with  his  snow-shoes,  and 
made  haste  to  build  himself  a  little  fire  of 
dead  sticks.  Above  his  head,  above  the 
shrouded  fir-tops,  above  the  rim  of  the  hol- 
low, the  storm  drove  by  unabated  ;  but  the 
snowflakes  that  escaped  from  the  tumult  to 
filter  dowai  into  this  retreat  were  too  light 
and  fine  and  dry  to  interfere  with  the  fire. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  the  flames  were 
crackling  up  clear  and  free,  with  little  spit- 
tings and  fine  hissings  where  the  flakes  fell 
at  their  thin  edges. 

Having  collected  a  pile  of  dry  sticks  with- 
in easy  reach,  the  man  stretched  a  couple  of 
stitched  caribou  hides  on  poles  to  forni  a 
sloping  roof  over  his  head,  cooked  himself  a 
hasty  stew  of  pemmican  and  biscuit,  made  a 
hearty  meal,  and  squatted  before  the  fire 
with  his  back  against  his  sledge,  to  smoke 
and  wait.  He  knew  how  to  w^ait  when  there 
was  anything  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  his  heart, 
weary  of  pemmican,  was  set  on  fresh  meat. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  storm  breaking  ; 
there  was  no  use  hunting  in  the  storm. 
There  was  nothing  to  fear,  for  it  was  now 
three  weeks  since  he  had  seen  sign  of  the 
wolves  which  had  eaten  his  dogs,  and  he 
knew  that  they  had  ranged  off  on  the  trail  of 
the  vanished  caribou.  There  was  nothing  to 
do.     He  was  w^arm  and  filled,  and  free  from 
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care.  Some  hundred  miles  or  so  away  tliere 
was  a  post,  with  human  companionship,  to 
which  he  looked  forward  with  unhurried 
content.  In  due  time  he  would  arrive  there 
and  find  it,  as  always  before,  unchanged,  like 
all  else  ia  that  land  of  inevitable  recurrence. 
Meanwhile — this  afternoon,  perhaps,  or  to- 
morrow— he  would  shoot  a  young  musk-ox 
cow.  He  drew  his  furs  well  about  him  and 
dozed  off  to  sleep,  knowing  that  the  moment 
the  fire  began  to  get  low  an  unfailing  instinct 
would  bid  him  awake  to  iend  it. 

While  he  slept,  the  storm  drove  unrelenting 
over  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  kept  heap- 
ing the  thin  dry  snow  in  fringes  and  wreaths 
upon  the  shaggy,  lowering  fronts  of  the 
musk-ox  phalanx.  From  time  to  time  a 
massive  head  would  shake  off  the  burden, 
and  emerge  black  and  menacing.  And 
always,  with  unwavering  vigilance,  the  army 
of  angry  eyes  and  short  sharp  horns  con- 
fronted the  group  of  discontented  wolves. 

Now,  as  it  chanced,  the  trapper  was  wrong 
in  his  assumption  as  to  the  wolves.  The 
truth  —  which  would  have  made  a  great 
difference  in  his  calculations  had  he  known 
it — was  that  they  had  been  cautiously  trailing 
him  ever  since  he  left  his  hut.  But  they 
knew  something  of  man,  those  wolves,  and 
they  feared  him.  They  were  not  yet  quite 
mad  with  hunger,  so  they  had  not  yet  quite 
plucked  up  courage  to  reveal  themselves  to 
him,  still  less  to  commit  themselves  to  an 
open  attack.  They  dreaded  his  eye,  they 
dreaded  his  sharp,  authoritative  voice.  They 
dreaded  his  mysterious  power  of  striking 
invisibly  from  very  far  off.  Had  they  had 
any  choice,  they  would  far  rather  have  been 
running  down  the  caribou  than  trailing  this 
solitary  trapper.  But  the  craving  belly  is  a 
hard  master,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
hasten  wherever  it  scourged  them  on.  More- 
over, they  knew  along  the  trail  of  the  man 
there  were  liable  to  be  pickings,  for  man,  a 
fastidious  feeder,  never  eats  all  he  kills. 

When  at  last  the  trail  of  the  man  had  led 
them  into  that  of  the  herd,  the  pack  had 
been  glad.  So  much  the  more,  therefore, 
their  disappointed  rage  when  they  found  the 
herd  ready  for  their  attack,  and  too  strong,  in 
point  of  numbers  and  experienced  leadership, 
to  be  stampeded.  Seeing  the  prey  so  near, 
with  each  moment  of  their  discomfiture  their 
hunger  and  their  fury  grew. 

Suddenly,  without  visible  sign  or  warning, 
it  seemed  to  boil  over  all  at  once.  The  whole 
pack  sprang  together  into  a  compact  mass, 
and  liurled  itself  straight  upon  the  circle  of 
lowered  horns.      The    charge   looked   irre- 


sistible. It  seemed  that  the  most  dauntless 
must  cringe  and  shrink  before  it. 

But  the  point  attacked  was  a  strong  one 
in  the  array.  It  was  held  by  the  wise  old 
bull.  To  either  side  of  him  the  shaggy 
black  heads  breathed  hard  or  snorted  loudly, 
but  not  a  horn  wavered.  And  in  the  face  of 
this  steadfastness  the  attack  was  not  driven 
home.  In  the  very  last  fraction  of  a  second 
the  leader  swerved.  The  pack  swept  swiftly 
aside  ;  but  it  was  very  close.  As  the  hindmost 
wolf  went  by,  the  old  bull  lunged  forward, 
head  and  shoulders  beyond  the  circle,  with  a 
savage  twist  of  his  short  polished  horns. 
There  was  a  startled  yelp.  He  had  just 
managed  to  catch  his  foe  a  rending  prod  in 
the  thick  of  the  haunch.  The  wolf  never 
paused — he  was  under  the  iron  discipline  of 
the  pack— but  as  he  ran,  be  left  a  scarlet  trail. 

To  the  slow  amazement  of  the  herd,  their 
enemies  now,  in  the  next  instant,  had  vanished 
through  the  thin  whirl  of  the  drift.  Heavy 
heads,  thrust  far  out  from  the  phalanx,  turned 
to  stare  after  them.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  endless,  sheeted  procession  of 
the  snow.  There  was  nothing  to  be  heard 
but  the  muffled  rush  of  the  wind  and  their 
own  snorfcings  and  tramplings.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  they  kept  their  array  unbroken, 
fearing  a  trick  on  the  part  of  their  adver- 
saries. Then  at  last  the  old  bull,  after 
sniffing  the  wind  in  all  directions  with  up- 
lifted muzzle,  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks. 
Immediately  the  circle  dissolved.  There  was 
a  moment  of  grunting,  of  butting  at  stupid 
calves  or  reorganising  the  array,  then,  at  a 
swift  walk,  the  whole  herd  moved  off  toward 
the  north-east,  where  they  knew  of  a  region 
of  low  huddled  hills  which  would  give  them 
the  kind  of  shelter  that  they  loved. 

In  the  meantime  the  pack,  maddened  by 
failure  and  ravenous  from  the  view  of  food 
denied,  had  resumed  the  trail  of  the  man. 
They  were  different  beings  now  from  the 
wary  skulkers  who  had  been  following  him 
from  afar.  Silent  and  swift  they  swept 
over  the  brink  and  down  into  the  windless 
hollow  of  the  stunted  firs. 

The  man,  sleeping  in  his  furs  by  the  little 
fire,  had  a  bad  dream.  With  a  struggle  and 
a  yell  he  awoke  from  it,  to  find  himself  half 
erect,  upon  one  knee,  battling  frantically  for 
his  life.  One  great  hairy  form  he  had 
clutched  by  the  throat  with  both  hands,  as 
its  fangs  snapped  within  an  inch  of  his  face, 
and  its  huge  hot  breath  daunted  him  with 
a  sense  that  the  end  of  things  liad  come. 
With  a  monstrous  effort  he  hurled  it  off, 
but  in  the  same  moment  he  was  borne  down 
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from  l)ehind.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  wave 
of  furred,  fighting  bodies,  enormous  and 
irresistible,  went  over  him,  blotting  out 
everything,  even  to  the  desire  of  life.  He 
was  but  half  conscious  of  the  fangs  that 
sank  into  his  flesh,  strangely  without  pain. 
He  was  but  half  conscious  of  strugghng — ^ 
the  mere  instinctive  struggle  of  his  strong 
muscles,  and  already  condemned  as  futile  by 
his  aloof  and  scornful  spirit.  Then  nothing 
but  a  knot  of  great  grey  wolves,  tussling  and 
snarling  over  something  on  the  snow. 


After  everything  on  the  sledge  had  been 
torn  open  and  investigated,  and  scattered 
over  the  bloodstained  snow,  the  wolves  drew 
off  to  a  little  distance  from  the  fire,  which 
they  hated  and  dreaded.  It  was  a  victory 
which  would  make  that  pack  for  the  future 
tenfold  more  dangerous.  They  had  dared 
and  vanquished  man.  But  what  was  one 
man  and  a  little  bag  of  dry  pemmican  to 
such  hunger  as  theirs  ?  All  at  once,  as  if 
moved  simultaneously  by  one  impulse,  they 
gathered,  spad  up  out  of  the  firs  into  the 
wind^  and  swept  away  through  the  storm  on 
the  trail  of  the  musk-ox  herd. 

The  herd,  though  travelling  fast,  had  not 
gone  far.  On  a  sudden,  as  if  at  a  pre- 
monition of  peril,  the  old  bull  halted  with  a 
loud  snort.  Neither  smell  nor  sound  of  his 
enemies  had  reached  him,  but  he  took 
alarm,  and  gave  the  signal  to  form  phalanx 
for  defence,  at  the  same  time  galloping 
around  the  flank  of  the  herd  to  close  up  and 
strengthen  the  rear.  The  evolution  was 
prompt  and  swift.  But  before  it  was  quite 
accomplished,  up  from  the  white  obscurity  of 
the  storm,  in  silence,  came  the  leaping  wolves. 

Straight  into  the  gap  in  the  rear  of  the 
herd  they  hurled  themselves,  slashing  on 
every  side  with  the  aim  of  spreading  a  panic. 
A  young  bull,  just  in  the  act  of  whirling 
furiously  to  confront  the  attack,  was  caught 
full  on  the  flank,  and  went  down  coughing, 
his  throat  torn  clean  out.  A  young  cow,  with 
one  wolf  snapping  at  her  side,  but  failing  to 
gain  a  vital  spot,  and  another  on  her  back, 
biting  for  her  neck  through  the  matted  mane, 
went  mad  with  terror,  and  charged  straight 
in  among  the  calves  at  the  centre  of  the  herd, 
making  a  way  for  the  whole  pack. 

In  a  second  several  of  the  calves,  bawling 
frantically,  were  pulled  down.  The  wolves, 
mad  with  blood  and  their  late  triumph  over 
the  man,  were  in  a  riot  of  slaughter.  The 
herd  was  cleft  and  rent  asunder  to  the  heart. 
The  victory  seemed  overwhelming. 


But  there  was  one  thing  which  the  pack  had 
not  reckoned  with — the  indomitable  pluck  and 
generalship  of  the  old  bull.  Blindly  confi- 
dent in  their  leader,  the  herd  hung  together 
stolidly,  instead  of  disintegrating.  The 
front  ranks  turned  inwards  upon  the  bloody 
convulsion  of  the  centre.  At  the  same  tinte 
the  old  bull^.  followed  by  a  couple  of  raging 
cows  in  quest  of  their  young  calves,  came 
plunging  in  behind  the  pack  and  fell  upon 
its  rear  like  battering  rams.  In  a  moment 
the  flanks  closed  in  behind  them,  and  the 
completed  circle,  instead  of  flying  to  pieces, 
began  ponderously  to  constrict. 

As  the  wolves  realised  what  was  happen- 
ing, the  two  hindermost  whirled  about,  just 
in  time  to  leap  savagely  at  the  old  bull's 
neck,  one  on  each  side.  But  they  had  no 
room  to  act  effectively,  no  chance  to  choose 
their  hold.  As  he  charged  with  head  down 
and  the  full  impetus  of  his  bulk,  their  fangs 
gashed  him  to  the  shoulder,  but  slantingly, 
so  that  the  wounds  were  not  deep.  In  his 
rage  he  never  felt  them.  The  next  moment 
his  two  assailants  w^ere  borne  down,  gored  and 
trampled,  by  the  frantic  cows,  while  he  lurched 
onward  into  the  hideous  melee  at  the  centre. 
A  second  more,  and  the  churning,  snorting 
mass  became  wedged  almost  solid.  Snapping 
silently  at  whatever  was  in  reach,  the  wolves 
were  overborne,  trodden  down  with  the 
dead  or  dying  calves.  The  leader  of  the 
pack,  with  two  of  the  more  astute  of  his  fol- 
lowers, succeeded  in  dragging  himself  forth 
upon  the  packed  shoulders  of  his  adversaries, 
ran  over  the  heaving  sea  of  backs,  and  raced 
away  through  the  storm,  gored  and  stream- 
ing. Soon  there  was  no  sign  of  a  wolf  any- 
where to  be  seen.  But  still  the  packed  herd 
went  on  with  its  trampling  and  churning, 
sullenly  resolute  to  make  an  end  of  the 
matter,  till  even  the  sturdy  unw^ounded  calves 
were  in  danger  of  being  downed,  and  the 
weaker  ones  perished  miserably.  At  last,  in 
some  way,  the  old  bull  managed  to  make  his 
orders  understood.  The  milling  slackened, 
the  pressure  relaxed.  Ponderously  he 
shouldered  his  way  out,  and  started  off  once 
more  toward  the  north-east.  Instantly  the 
herd  followed,  lumbering  at  his  heels.  A 
few,  badly  wounded,  limped  and  staggered  in 
the  rear,  and  three  cows,  their  eyes  rolling 
wildly,  remained  standing  over  certain  shape- 
less masses  that  lay  trodden  into  the  red  snow. 
For  some  minutes  they  stood  there,  mooing 
disconsolately  ;  then,  one  after  the  other,  they 
shook  their  shaggy  heads  and  galloped  away 
in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  appalled  at  the  solitude 
and  the  sight  of  so  much  death. 
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THE    QUIET    SORT. 

By    ASHTON    HILLIERS, 

Author  of  ''Memoirs  of  a  Person  of  Quality,'"  "  The  llistaJces  of  Miss  Manisty,^^ 

"  An  Old  Scorer 


HE  country  boats 
swung  to  their 
hawsers,  fended  off 
by  their  coolies, 
roped  head  -  and  - 
stern  in  a  string 
behind  the  little 
launch  which  would 
take  them  down. 
Their  passengers, 
a  detachment  of 
lean,  pallid  Tommies,  sick  of  the  country, 
fed  up  with  night  marches  which  never 
ended  in  a  fight,  and  full  of  fever,  watched 
their  officers  and  spat  into  the  slow,  yellow 
water  alongside.  The  engineer  had  signalled 
that  steam  was  up  some  minutes  since — all 
gang-planks  save  one  were  inboard — but  what 
does  time  signify  upon  the  Upper  Chindwin  ? 
This  was  Burma,  not  Paddington,  and  as 
long  as  the  log  showed  that  the  senior 
Captain  had  kept  his  day,  it  would  pass. 

Upon  the  high  bank  overlooking  the  craft 
a  group  of  sahibs  were  engaged  in  desultory 
conversation ;  the  sapless  jests  and  banal 
comicalities  of  men  about  to  part — men  who 
until  six  months  before  had  never  heard 
of  one  another.  Drawn  together  by  the 
imperious  exigencies  of  their  service,  they 
had  marched  and  messed  and  pigged  in  one 
another's  company  for  a  dry  season  in  the 
least  comfortable  area  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  now,  having  rubbed  corners 
off,  sloughed  away  the  prepossessions  due  to 
caste  and  school,  and  founded  friendship 
upon  a  bed-rock  of  proven  capacity,  it  was 
all  over  ;  they  were  recalled  to  the  base. 
There  was  Manders  of  the  Downshires,  and 

Beaumont,  his  second-in-command,  and 

but  why  particularise  ?  We  may  never  meet 
them  again  ;  they  pass  out  of  this  story  here 
and  now.  We  will  lump  the  six  lieutenants; 
the  rest  had  preceded  the  company  down- 
stream, invahded.  These  were  the  goers. 
The  stayers  were  two — for  the  native  subah- 
dars  had  made  their  salaams  earlier  and 
returned  to  their  quarters— Page,  the  little 
man  to  whom  they  all  unconsciously  defer — 
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Page,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  district,  and  the  tall,  moustached  man 
beside  him,  with  the  unmistakable  cavalry 
set-up,  Dorland  of  the  Ninth  Sikhs. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  too  late  even  now." 
(Manders  is  speaking.)  "  *  While  the  lamp 
holds  out  to  burn,'  you  know " 

"I  do,  and  the  context  seemth  a  little 
thevere  upon  your  meth,"  twinkled  Page.  A 
youngster  chuckled,  and  Manders  was  at  him 
again. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  changin'  your  mind, 
Page.  Consistency  is  the  vice  of  small 
natures,  which  yours  isn't.  Oh,  yes,  we 
know  you  borrowed  us  until  the  last  of  the 
month,  but- 


"  There  ith  no  emergenthy " 

"  But  there  7nat/  be,"  suggested  Beaumont, 
a  ring  of  keenness  in  his  voice. 

" — and  if  there  were "  began  Page, 

only  to  be  again  interrupted. 

"  Now,  don't  go  and  say  anything  insultin' 
at  the  last  moment ;  do  let  us  leave  this 
bower  of  roses  with  a  pleasant  taste  in  our 
mouths.  And,  jokin'  apart,  my  dear  man,  we 
aren't  half  as  rotten  as  we  look."  The  speaker 
glanced  down  deprecatingly  at  his  men,  and 
waved  away  the  resultant  impression  of  sulky 
lassitude.  "Heaven  bless  you,  they'd  come 
again  in  a  split  jiffy  at  the  mere  idea  of  a 
mill ! " 

"  I  know  they  would,"  said  Page  ;  "  but 
I've  no  prothpect  of  a  mill — at  ieatht,  nothing 
definite  to  juthtify " 

"  Ah,  there  you  go  with  your  quite  too 
painfully  sensitive  conscience  !  Now,  you 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  is  only  our 
bein'  here  that  has  kept  the  beggars  quiet — 
(beastly  quiet  it  has  been  ;  not  a  wee,  little, 
tiny  chance  for  a  fellow !) — an'  as  soon  as  you 
have  fired  us  out,  the  Bohs  will  '  rally  the 
manhood  of  a  crooly  downtrodden  race' 
(lend  me  a  hand,  Boyle  ;  you've  got  all  this 
at  the  tip  of  your  tongue  !)  and  paint  the 
bally  place  red  ;  but  we — we  shall  be  out  of 
it,  for  that  mechanical  toy  there  would  never 
get  us  up-stream  again  with  the  waters  out." 

"  I've  Dorland.    You  muthn't  think ■'' 
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"  We  don't !  "  they  cried  in  chorus.  "  We 
never  permit  ourselves  to  regard  him  as  any- 
thing short  of  a  suckin'  Eoberts  ! "  The 
recipient  of  the  compliment  blinked.  "  But, 
all  the  same,  you  know,  Sikhs  are " 

"Sikhs,"  capped  Page  briefly. 

*'  But  *  the  white  face  of  the  British  soldier,' 
my  dear  man " 

"  '  Is  the  backbone  of  the  Indian  Army.' 
Thanks  awfully,  Mandy  !  "  drawled  Borland, 
smiling  sardonically. 

"  Pardon,  'm  sure  ;  didn't  see  you.  But 
since  you  are  here,  stand  up  to  him,  Dolly  ; 
put  in  a  word  for  as  on  your  own  .  You'll 
miss  us  infernally,  y'  know — little  Burgoyne's 
banjo  and  the  whist." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  gay  prospect — bumble-puppy 
for  the  Commissioner  and  self  after  this." 

"  Or  bethique,"  lisped  Page  brightly  but 
wearily. 

Borland's  large  handsome  face  expressed 

nothing  at  all,  but  more  than  one  of  the 

goers  read  its  blank  page  correctly  :  "  Dolly 

is  goin'  to  be  horribly  bored,  and  knows  it." 

***** 

Camp  Forty-seven  was  as  malarious  a  spot 
as  you  could  have  found  between  Elmina  and 
Amoy.  Considerations  of  strategy  rather 
than  of  health  had  dictated  the  choice  of 
its  position.  The  place  commanded  an 
ancient  ferry  upon  the  main  river  and  the 
jungle  track  which  led  to  the  rope  bridge 
spanning  its  principal  affluent,  a  matter  of 
twenty  miles  away.  The  country  between, 
a  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south  by 
five  -  and  -  twenty  from  east  to  west,  was 
known  to  the  whites  as  Mesopotamia ;  the 
Sikhs  called  it  the  Doab.  It  did  not  boast 
a  mile  of  made  road,  nor  the  metal  where- 
with to  make  it,  but  was  seamed  in  fifty 
directions  with  forest  tracks  which  linked  up 
villages,  each  in  its  clearing,  administered  by 
men  of  Page's  choosing.  It  was  a  sample 
of  what  the  Burma  of  the  future  should  be. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  new  raj  the 
farmer  saved  his  crop  in  peace,  and  not  a 
Boh  peeped  nor  moved  the  wing. 

Beyond  the  rivers  the  same  rather  breath- 
less calm  extended.  Would  it  last?  The 
villagers  put  the  question  in  a  whisper,  for 
there  were  broken  men  in  the  Shan  country 
and  on  the  Manipur  march  with  grudges  to 
repay  and  pockets  to  fill — yes,  and  girls  to 
please,  for  in  Upper  Burma  a  dashing  dacoit 
is  dear  to  the  women  ;  the  trade  of  looting 
and  throat-cutting  has  some  of  the  glamour 
there  which  piracy  had  for  the  Greeks. 
"  Wait,"  said  these  fellows,  "  for  the  rains, 
until  the  brown  rivers  are  snoring  down  in 


spate,  and  the  last  of  the  bridge-guys  snaps, 
and  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  !  " 

A  little  more  of  the  leave-taking,  and  then 
the  inevitable  moment  came.  The  goers, 
still  joking,  got  themselves  aboard,  dis- 
appointed men,  their  period  of  active  service 
over  and  nothing  to  show  for  it ;  the  ropes 
were  cast  off,  the  twin  screws  revolved,  and 
away  went  the  flotilla  down-stream. 

The  stayers  remained  upon  the  high  bank, 
watching  the  smoke  rising  above  the  trees  at 
the  bend.     Page  spoke  first. 

"  None  too  thoon.  Nithe  fellows,  but  the 
climate  ith  getting  hold  of  them." 

His  comrade  looked  the  speaker  over  side- 
long, with  half-shut,  heavily  lidded  eyes, 
fingering  a  big  tawny  moustache.  "  You 
are  not  too  fit  yourself,  if  it  comes  to  that." 
Which  was  true.  They  had  all  been  ill  for 
months  past,  underfed  and  overworked,  for 
these  were  the  men  of  the  first  draft  who 
took  over  Burma  at  a  day's  notice.  The 
story  has  never  yet  been  adequately  told. 
There  was  a  bloodthirsty  little  Oriental 
potentate,  and  there  was  a  certain  intriguing 
European  Power,  and  between  the  two  a 
rather  inartistically  negotiated  secret  treaty 
came  to  the  birth  still-born,  for  a  bird  of 
the  air  carried  the  matter  (and  when  that 
part  of  the  story  is  told,  the  world  will  smile). 
We  are  a  long-suffering  race,  we  English, 
but — well,  we  could  not  stand  that.  A 
Yiceroy  touched  a  button,  wires  tingled,  and 
the  thing  was  done.  That  is  how  the  depart- 
ments like  to  tell  the  tale,  but  the  gambit 
cost  more  than  this  to  the  pawns  and  minor 
pieces. 

To  Page,  for  instance.  When  the  Council 
indented  upon  its  best  Presidency  for  its 
best  men,  our  friend  (I  think  you  will  like 
him)  was  as  comfortably  placed  as  a  man 
would  wish  to  be  who  had  passed  in  the  first 
half-dozen  of  his  year,  and  had  chosen  the 
Punjab  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  his  work,  and  his  people 
liked  him  ;  things  had  gone  well  with  him 
until  the  coming  of  that  astounding  Service 
telegram  knocked  his  scheme  of  life  to  bits 
in  one  moment.  It  had  bidden  him  report 
himself  on  shipboard  at  Calcutta,  en  route 
for  Rangoon,  within  seventy-two  hours.  He 
had  done  so,  albeit  a  Sunday  intervened, 
tossing  his  papers  to  the  Munshi  and  his 
"  hopefuls,"  leaving  his  bungalow,  furniture, 
books,  ponies,  and  housekeeper-sister,  a  giii 
of  twenty,  as  suddenly  and  irrevocably  as 
though  the  call  had  been  the  last  dread 
summons  of  all.  Summary  are  the  methods 
of  the  Viceroy  in  Council. 
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Since  that  day  Page  had  been  general- 
utilitv-man,  filling  many  and  various  posts, 
for  none  of  which  his  earlier  training  had 
appreciably  prepared  him.  He  had  straggled 
with  a  branch  line  of  rail,  had  acted  as 
harbour-master  of  a  considerable  port,  had  sat 
as  judge,  grinding  meanwhile  night  and  day 
at  Burmese,  towards  the  acquisition  of  which 
the  eleven  languages  he  knew  already  in 
nowise  helped. 

The  work  of  administration  was  a  breath- 
less scramble.  As  fast  as  a  white  man 
dropped,  sick  or  assassinated,  the  nearest 
sub  was  pitched  into  the  vacant  place  to 
sink  or  to  swim  amid  a  sea  of  unfamiliar 
difficulties.  The  tales  which  the  men  of  the 
first  draft  tell  are  among  the  least  credible 
in  our  annals.  Lads  in  their  early  twenties, 
whom  people  at  home  w^ould  have  hesitated 
to  entrust  with  some  subordinate  post 
in  the  family  counting-house  —  lads  such 
as  these,  I  say,  at  the  call  of  their 
Service  at  its  tightest  pinch,  arose  to  un- 
dreamed-of heights  of  responsibihty.  It  is 
always  so  in  times  of  stress.  The  old  men 
can't  stand  the  work  ;  it  falls  to  those  who 
can. 

Our  friend  Page,  now,  for  the  past  six 
months  had  been  in  absolute  command  of  a 
district  as  large  as  all  England  south  of  the 
Trent,  organising,  settling,  assessing,  col- 
lecting revenue,  installing  headmen,  arresting, 
sentencing,  repressing  disorders,  marching 
and  countermarching  white  troops  and 
(nominally)  black  troops  at  his  own  proper 
initiative,  in  the  name  of  a  sick  chief  down 
at  Rangoon,  who  w^ould  get  all  the  credit 
if  this  youngster  succeeded,  all  the  blame  if 
he  failed.  But  there  were  few  failures 
among  the  men  of  the  first  draft,  and  Page 
was  not  of  the  number.  No,  the  thing  was 
going  well —really  quite  well.  The  great 
man  annotating  despatches  from  up-country 
was  frequently  filled  with  wonder,  also  with 
thankfulness.  (He  had  as  nearly  as  possible 
broken  down,  had  hesitated  about  a  medical 
certificate  afcd  long  leave.)  Could  the  boy 
do  it  ?  The  boy  was  doing  it  prosperously  : 
so  the  sick  chief  at  the  base  determined  to 
hold  on.  It  meant  quick  promotion  for 
him ;  the  moment  was  critical ;  he  was 
backing  his  liver  against  the  livers  of  the 
men  of  his  standing  in  the  Service.  He  saw 
his  way  to  a  good  thing — higher  pay,  in- 
crease of  retiring  pension,  and  more  mystic 
letters  to  tack  on  to  his  name,  always  pro- 
viding that  his  district  kept  quiet,  and  that 
his  personal  presence  up-country  was  not 
called  for,  for  what  that  meant  he  knew  very 


well.  Oh,  yes,  Page  was  a  remarkably  com- 
petent dep'ty  sali'b. 

But  a  competent  man  may  be  tried  too 
high,  and  the  Acting  Commissioner  at  Camp 
Forty-seven  was  nearing  his  farthest.  Every 
indication  portended  trouble.  He  was  vulner- 
able at  fifty  points.  Not  a  village  headman 
whom  he  had  installed  and  coddled  into 
elementary  justice  and  decent  ways  but  was 
a  mark  for  sedition.  And  here  he  must 
stick  at  this  insanitary  central  point,  like  a 
spider  in  the  middle  of  his  web,  finger  on 
thread,  waiting,  while  his  men  sickened,  for 
the  new  raj  to  catch  on,  for  the  timid, 
fickle,  bullied  cultivators  to  learn  that  good 
times  had  come  to  stay,  and  to  definitely 
throw  in  with  their  protector. 

He  w^anted  every  rifle  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  spare  him,  yet  the  very  success 
of  his  measures  had  told  against  him.  The 
rains  delayed,  the  rising  hung  fire,  he  had 
nothing  definite  to  report,  and  in  obedience 
to  cast-iron  orders  from  the  base,  must 
deplete  his  command  by  half. 

His  back  was  breaking,  but  he  did  not 
show  it.  He  stood  there  shouldering  the 
burden  of  unknown  contingencies  with  as 
placid  a  face  as  usual. 

His  colleague's  reflections,  as  became  a 
man  under  orders,  were  more  purely  personal. 

"  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  this  rum 
little  bounder  ?  " 

The  man's  knowledge  of  his  CO.  w^as 
insufficient  for  more  than  a  mild  antipathy. 
No  one  could  cherish  an  active  dislike  for 
the  quiet,  pleasant,  self-contained  fellow,  who 
never  shirked  his  work,  nor  asked  advice, 
nor  assumed  upon  the  score  of  his  position, 
who  was  always,  in  a  w^ord,  so  uniformly  and 
disgustingly  agreeable. 


The  tug  steamed  fast,  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner meanwhile,  his  one  companion 
beside  him,  stood  watching  the  thinning 
smoke -trail.  Upon  these  tw^o,  the  tall, 
burnt,  blonde  ex-cavalryman,  and  the  slight, 
dark  civilian,  rested  the  weight  of  Empire. 
Borland  w^as  watching  his  chief,  Page  was 
watching  the  river. 

"  Look  there  !  "  He  pointed  to  a  sub- 
merged snag  which  held  a  black,  appealing 
finger  above  the  current.  Borland  nodded. 
A  faint  shudder  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
sliding  water  ;  it  appeared  to  come  nearer  to 
the  eye,  and  remained,  heaving,  snake-like, 
a  glossy  brown  back,  as  it  passed  upon  its 
business.     The  snag  was  gone. 

"  Humph  !     That  means  ?  " 
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*'  Rain  thorae where  in  the  hills,"  replied 
Page.  Turning,  he  paced  the  circuit  of  the 
camp,  a  butterfly-net  in  his  hand,  for  he 
seldom  sent  a  mail  down-stream  without  a 
small  consignment  of  "  bugs  "  for  a  friend 
at  BaUiol. 

Behind  a  flowering  bush,  just  beyond  the 
line  of  sen- 
tries, he  came  -2  -  ..• 
suddenly  up- 
on a  home  in 
his  gown  of 
elaborately 
patched  silk. 

"Keep  your 
distance ! "  he 
said,  with 
civil  firmness, 
halting.  He 
knew  that  as 
likely  as  not 
those  long 
sleeves  con- 
cealed a  knife, 
and  looked 
the  mendi- 
cant over 
keenly.  "Oh, 
it  is  you,  is 
it?"  he 
added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  his 
lips  hardly 
moving. 

"  Yes,  it  is 
I.  But  why 
does  the 
honoured lord 
run  into 
danger?  The 
jungle  is  bad 
for  the  Pre- 
sence. We  are 
certainly 
watched.  Let 
the  Presence 
give  me  an 
alms,  not  too 
much,  and 
order  me 
fi'om  the 
lines  in  the 
great     voice. 

At  a  more  convenient  season  my  lord  Avill 
not  fail  to  remember  his  servant  for  good." 

The  warning  was  whined  in  the  beggar's 
monotone,  just  audible  to  the  Englishman, 
who  took  the  cue  without  change  of  counten- 
ance.      A   couple   of   cash  rattled  into  the 


'  (7w??i  invocarem 
He  knelt." 


copper  begging-bowl,  and  the  hand  that 
tossed  them  dropped  back  into  a  side  pocket 
with  a  tiny  joint  of  bamboo  between  the 
finger-tips.  The  transfer  was  neatly  done— 
the  performers  had  practised  the  trick  until 
fairly  proficient— even  a  bystander  might 
have    seen    nothing.       Next    moment    the 

Deputy  Com- 
missioner was 
ordering  the 
'"rJ  >-J  :  .\  cadger  off  in 

good  set 
terms,  as  he 
strolled  on, 
whipping  an 
insect  from 
its  leaf,  but 
keeping  to  the 
open.  A  few 
minutes  later 
he  was  back 
in  camp  in 
such  privacy 
as  a  double 
bell-tent  can 
secure. 
*  * 
"  Thith 
makth  the 
rubber,  I 
fantliy.  If 
you  don't 
mind,  I 
think  w^e'd 
better  stop 
now"  —  the 
voice  dropped 
to  an  even 
lowness,  far 
less  audible 
than  a  whis- 
per— ''for  we 
march  at  tivo.'''' 
Borland 
paused  in  the 
act  of  mak- 
ing ;  his  eyes 
asked  the 
question. 

'^Yeth,  I 
have  nevvth. 
They  are  \\\ 
at  latht.  Not 
in  Methopotamia,  no  ;  they'll  commenthe 
operationth  beyond  the  Talwen,  relying 
upon  the  rainth  to  stop  us  from  crothiug. 
The  Theven  Flags  are  to  rendezvous  at 
Shalung  in  three  days'  time,  and  unleth 
we  are  there   to   head   them  off,  they  will 
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play  the  dickenth  with  a  year's  work." 
This,  too,  in  guarded  syllables  ;  tent-walls 
have  ears  in  Burma. 

"  Then  they  have  struck  too  soon  ! " 

Page  raised  a  hand,  *'  Hark  !  "  Above  the 
faint,  familiar  noises  of  the  sleeping  catnp 
arose  a  low,  weird  muttering,  now  near,  now 
distan',  ominous,  indistinct,  it  was  neither 
far-away  drums  nor  wind.  As  the  men 
listened,  the  sounds  grew  and  combined, 
something  like  the  rush  of  feet  in  the  jungle 
began,  and  then  what  might  have  been  spent 
buckshot  struck  the  tense  canvas. 

"  Nip,  my  dear  man,  and  pack  your  kit,  or 
everything  will  get  wet !  " 

Borland's  great  red  face  wore  the  begin- 
ning-of-a-run  smile.  He  had  been  bored, 
but  he  was  bored  no  longer.  "  Those  unlucky 
Downshires  !  .  .  .  You  won't  spoil  sport — 
recall  'em,  I  mean  ?  " 

**  I  thent  a  runner,  more  as  a  matter  of 
form  than  anything  elthe.  For  practical 
purpothes  they  are  out  of  it.  Fortune  of 
war." 


"  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  luck,  don't  yer 
know,"  muttered  Borland  over  his  packing. 
"  I  could  weep  for  Manders  ;  it  is  bally  hard 
cheese  for  him  and  his  crowd,  but  '  one 
man's  meat,'  don't  yer  know^  .  .  .  Anyway,  / 
ought  to  score.  This  little  cock-sparrow  is 
what  they  call  an  able  man,  I  suppose  ;  and 
so  he  is  in  his  way — seems  to  see  an  inch 
deeper  into  a  milestone  than  the  rest  of  us 
sometimes  ;  has  the  vernacular  at  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  to  a  marvel,  and  hasn't  been  any 
longer  in  this  blighted  country  than  the  rest 
of  us."  He  paused  to  test  the  rowels  of  the 
spurs  he  was  to  wear  in  the  morning. 
"  '  Hath  had  newth,'  has  he  ?  Then  he  must 
have  organised  some  sort  of  secret  service. 
Goodness  knows  how  he'd  set  about  it ! 
I've  no  patience  with  the  little,  pig-eyed, 
yellow  devils  myself ;  much  as  I  can  do  to 
keep  my  hands  off  'em  when  I'm  speakin'  to 
'em.  Trust  one  of  'em  ?  See  'em  all  hanged 
first !  This  ought  to  keep  any  ordhiary  wet 
ont";  he  fingered  the  thickness  of  a  tw^eed 
bush  -  jacket.  "  Able,  yes,  in  a  way  ;  but 
somehow  he  don't  strike  me  as  just  the 
stamp  for  a  rough-and-tumble.  Bit  of  a 
joke  havin'  to  second  such  a  typical  white 
baboo.  Must  coddle  the  fellow  through 
somehow,  I  s'pose  ;  that's  wdiat  I'm  hei'e 
for,  I  take  it.  He  will  see  what  it  means 
this  time  ;  it  will  be  a  change  for  him — 
different  from  sittin'  here  writin'  despatches 
and   sendin'   Manders  and   me  hither  and 


thither  like  hounds  in  a  gorse.  Heavens, 
how  it  is  coming  down  !  " 

Page  had  seen  the  last  strap  tightened 
and  had  dismissed  his  servant.  Brain  and 
body  ciied  for  their  needed  sleep.  There 
was  but  one  thing  more  to  do.  Holding  the 
leaf  close  to  the  lamp,  he  found  the  Psalms 
for  the  day. 

"  Domiiw,  qvid  mvlUpUcati  ?  Yes,  indeed  !" 
His  mouth  tightened.  "  Gum  invocarem.'" 
He  knelt. 


Each  of  us  has  some  recollection,  more  or 
less  definite,  of  "  the  heaviest  rain  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life  " — some  black  morning  on 
Oomo,  when  the  Alps  rolled  off  their  burden 
of  cloud  into  that  narrow  trench,  as  cotton 
goes  into  a  gin,  until  the  very  substance  of 
the  close-packed  mass  gave  way,  and  columns 
of  water  battered  the  deck.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  a  yet  blacker  hour  off  Algiers,  when 
night  had  fallen  upon  a  day  of  flying  squalls, 
and  in  the  thick  darkness  corposants  clung 
greenly  to  the  truck,  and  shook  adrift  and 
recovered  hold  of  the  yards,  whilst  solid 
planks  of  water  spanked  the  battened  hatches 
and  half  filled  the  longboat  upon  the  booms 
amidships.  But  no  rain  that  one  gets  upon 
the  Alps  or  the  narrow  seas  approaches  the 
downpour  of  the  tropics,  the  first  falls  of  the 
monsoon  after  months  of  drought. 

Camp  Forty-seven,  when  planned,  had 
stood  fifty-one  feet  above  the  river ;  after 
that  night's  rain  it  still  w^as  thirty-six  to  the 
good.  But  the  surface  water  could  not  get 
away  fast  enough — the  troops  paraded  for 
the  march  over  the  instep  in  slush  —  the 
parched  earth  did  its  best,  opening  cracked 
lips  and  swilling  until  its  gorge  rejected  the 
overflowing  bounty.  A  horror  of  darkness, 
thicker  than  a  London  particular,  clung  to 
the  face  of  the  jungle,  an  opacity  filled  with 
the  sound  of  falling  waters. 

How  depict  the  start  ?  The  impossibility 
of  getting  anything  to  light  or  to  keep  burn- 
ing ;  of  finding  anyone  or  of  knowing  where 
one  was  ;  of  hearing  orders  or  of  making 
anyone  hear  ? 

For  tw^o  hours  the  column  marched,  for 
another  two  it  waded  in  ever-deepening 
slough.  Then  formations  broke  up  ;  the  men 
straggled,  floundering,  sticking,  staggering, 
sinking,  and  recovering,  losing  the  line  for  a 
minute  and  hitting  it  off  again  after  a 
momentary  halt  to  consult  the  compass — for 
the  light  had  not  yet  come — pelted  all  the 
while  by  remorseless  rain. 

The  transport  was  left  under  guard  at  the 
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first  halt,  to  follow  as  it  could,  but  the 
column  held  on.  The  Talwen  bridge  was 
its  objective,  as  every  man  knew.  Most 
understood  the  pressing  need  of  the  case, 
none  doubted  at  first  that  it  must  and  could 
be  done.  The  face  of  the  little  commander, 
when  the  light  came,  was  an  inspiration 
in  itself.  Moanted  on  ponies,  which  he 
changed  at  intervals,  he  ranged  the  length  of 
his  force,  exchanging  a  word  here  and  there 
with  his  subahdars,  heartening  up  the  labour- 
ing men. 

Borland  crossed  him  at  whiles,  some- 
times riding  beside  him  for  a  spell,  his 
tongue  wagging.  The  man  was  in  good 
spirits  ;  this  sort  of  thing  was  entirely  in  his 
line,  but  he  wanted  more  of  it  and  hotter. 
The  Captain  took  himself,  his  family,  posi- 
tion, pursuits,  and  frailties  very  much  for 
granted,  as  is  the  way  of  his  class,  the 
pleasant,  affable,  unteachable  Manchus  of  the 
West.  At  a  pinch,  Page  could  have  written 
up  his  comrade's  obituary.  Not  that  the 
man  forced  his  confidences,  far  from  it — he 
was  not  aware  that  he  gave  himself  away — 
but  from  sheer  absence  of  imagination  he 
was  wont  to  illustrate  the  daily  event  with 
touches  of  personal  experience.  "  That 
r'minds  me  of  when  I  was  master  of  the  Eton 
beagles,  don't  yer  know,"  or,  "  That  was  just 
like  a  fellah  we  had  at  Canterbury  "  (or  at 
York,  as  the  case  might  be).  Page  knew  all 
about  Kynaston's  Leger,  and  Borland's  book 
thereon,  and  the  stony-broke  condition  of  its 
maker  when  it  came  to  settling. 

"  The  pater  looked  pretty  sick,  don't  yer 
know.  I  told  him  it  was  all  his  own  doin' — 
puttin'  me  into  the  Gallopers.  What  was  a 
man  to  do  ?  Couldn't  get  him  to  see  it  in  a 
proper  light.  That's  the  worst  of  marrying 
late.  No  thin'  would  satisfy  the  old  gentle- 
man but  an  exchange.  I  offered  to  go  into 
a  foot  regiment  in  Ireland  (for  the  huntin', 
ye  know),  but,  no,  it  was  India  or  send  in 
my  papers.  India,  with  these  Sikhs  in  the 
background  !  '  And,  let  me  tell  you,'  says  he, 
'  the  Sikhs  are  a  sight  too  good  for  such  a 
blanketty  blanked  sweep  as  you  seem  to  be, 
sir  ! '  says  he.  Nice  sort  of  talk  to  have  to 
swallow,  wasn't  it  ?  Oh,  the  pater  has  a 
rough  side  to  his  tongue  when  he's  rattled, 
iind  I  admit  he  was  rattled — the  amount  of 
the  bills,  don't  yer  know.  He's  an  extra- 
ordinary fine  old  fellow — would  have  made  a 
name  in  the  Service  but  for  his  wound.  He 
got  that  at  Sobraon,  ye  know  ;  always  had  a 
nigh  opinion  of  the  Sikhs  since.  An',  b'gad, 
they're  not  half  a  bad  lot !  I  like  'em,  don't 
you  ?     They   shape   well.      I   fancy  they'd 


stick  it  out  if  it  came  to  fightin'  a  European 
Power.  As  for  these  Bohs "  He  con- 
cluded with  a  gesture  of  contempt.  He  had 
not  yet  been  under  fire,  but  it  had  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  that  a  man  of  his  family 
could  be  deficient  in  nerve,  and  he  was  right. 

Such  was  Borland.  His  companions 
gentle  reticence  piqued  him  at  times.  Had 
the  fellow  nothing  to  tell  ?  What  were  his 
people  ?  Some  shopkeepin'  lot,  he  surmised. 
Well,  a  fellow  might  as  well  keep  his  head 
shut  if  he'd  nothin'  worth  tellin'.  "  A  rummy 
go  when  ye  come  to  consider  that  this  pains- 
takin'  little  joker  is  two  years  my  junior  and 
draws  quite  twice  my  screw,  haw  !  "  But 
the  B.C.S.  was  full  of  that  crowd,  he  had 
always  understood.  And  with  that  the 
Captain  chuckled,  being  one  of  the  best- 
natured  of  fellows,  without  a  drop  of  black 
blood  in  him. 

His  relations  with  this  man  amused  him. 
At  home,  in  the  conservative  en\;ironment 
of  the  county  set,  and  later  in  the  still  more 
exclusive  circle  of  a  crack  cavalry  mess,  he 
had  kept  everything  inferior  at  a  distance. 
Trade,  manufacture,  the  learned  professions 
even — yes,  and  the  *'feet  "  of  his  own  Service 
had  not  been  good  enough  for  him  and  his. 
To  have  associated  upon  terms  of  equality 
with  a  person  of  the  middle  class,  presumably 
a  Eadical,  was  unthinkable.  What  function  in 
the  order  of  Nature  was  subserved  by  people 
under  the  social  ban,  Borland  had  never 
stopped  to  inquire.  The  lower  ranks  were 
there  to  stitch  his  clothes,  to  sell  him  boots 
(and  to  wait  his  pleasure  in  the  matter  of 
payment  ;  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able 
to  pay  at  all — well,  to  make  it  out  of  some 
other  joker,  shopkeepers  being  all "  thieves  "). 
Nor  did  the  upper  middles  present  any 
difficulties.  He  had  thought  of  them,  when 
he  had  thought  at  all,  as  performing  certain 
indispensable  operations — building  bridges, 
designing  warships,  editing  newspapers, 
conveying  properties,  and  what  not — but 
even  with  them  any  nexus  except  that  of 
money  was  out  of  the  question. 

Bown  south,  in  London  (but  not  in  his 
county,  he  thanked  Heaven),  exceptions  were 
allowed.  A  glorious  upholsterer,  a  colossal 
tailor  (save  the  mark  !),  rarely  gifted  or 
singularly  blessed,  might  be  taken  up  by 
Society  in  one  of  its  freakish  moods.  Such 
exceptions  he  regarded  as  he  did  an  earth- 
quake in  Essex,  as  a  momentary  aberration 
of  the  Bisposing  Powers,  for  which  he  at 
least  was  not  responsible. 

As  an  outfit  for  Indian  service,  this  philo- 
sophy had  proved  inadequate.     His  family 
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counted  for  nothing.  His  native  subordinates 
were  men  of  older  descent  than  himself. 
As  to  means — well,  he  was  upon  rigid 
allowance,  as  is  everybody  in  India,  and  in 
the  matter  of  precedence  found  himself  as 
an  Army  subaltern  below  people  whom  at 
home  he  would  hardly  have  bidden  to  sit 
down  in  one  of  the  family  living-rooms  if 
they  had  called  upon  business. 

And  then  these  "  bounders "  were  so 
uncommonly  well-bred  and  well-informed ! 
It  was  not  a  question  as  to  whether  he  would 
associate  with  them,  but  whether  they  would 
admit  him,  a  Borland  of  Borland  Abbey,  to 
the  only  circle  in  the  station.  His  record 
had  preceded  him,  and  he  found  that  his 
footing  was  forfeitable ;  in  a  word,  the 
bounders  were  easily  and  absolutely  masters 
of  the  situation. 

Being  a  wiser  man  than  he  looked,  he  had 
accommodated  himself  to  his  environment. 
For  the  irst  time  in  his  life  he  practised 
elementary  self-denial,  and  paid  cash,  an 
experience  as  bracing  and  novel  as  that  of  a 
reduced  City  clerk,  who,  having  put  down 
the  family  '^general,"  finds  it  possible  to 
wash  at  the  sink.  The  new  leaf  which  he 
had  turned  was,  and  remained,  clean. 

But  this,  he  had  told  himself,  was  peace  ; 
active  service  would  naturally  re-establish 
the  ascendancy  of  "  the  right  sort."  "  When 
it  comes  to  the  real  thing,  they  can't  do  with- 
out us,  don't  yer  know."  But  it  appeared  that 
even  on  active  service  he  was  not  indispensable. 
Here,  upon  the  head- waters  of  the  Chindwin, 
he  had  found  his  level  at  the  Downshires' 
mess  (he  no  longer  thought  of  them  as  the 
"  feet "),  and  they  and  he  were  equally  at  the 
orders  of   Page,  a  mere  civilian,  a  book  in 

breeches  ! 

***** 

The  Acting  Commissioner's  life  had  run  in 
another  groove.  From  early  boyhood  he  had 
been  winning  exhibitions,  bursaries,  scholar- 
ships, and  headaches.  By  chance  ?  By 
special  ability  ?  In  no  wise,  but  by  dint  of 
quiet,  uncomplaining  over-study.  To  Page 
it  had  always  seemed  in  the  order  of  Nature 
that  a  delicate  father  with  a  precarious 
income  should  look  to  his  son  to  lighten  the 
burden.  Such  an  upbringing  does  not  con- 
duce to  garrulity.  Page  was  unaware  that  he 
was  reticent.  He  certainly  had  nothing  to 
conceal,  but  it  simply  never  had  occurred  to 
him  that  his  experiences  could  be  of  any 
interest  to  the  singular  being  with  whom  he 
was  thrown.  His  life  at  home  had  been 
humdrum  to  a  degree  inconceivable  to  a 
member  of  a  landed  family.    The  afternoons 


at  High  Beech,  which  had  meant  so  much  to 
him,  meant  nothing  to  others.  No,  he  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  cap  the  rather  full- 
blooded  reminiscences  of  the  ex-cavalryman. 
St.  Paul's  is  not  Eton  ;  neither  at  London 
University,  nor  at  his  crammer's,  nor  at 
Balliol  had  anything  occurred  worth  the 
relation.  He  had  coxed  his  college's  third 
boat  and  been  bumped.  This  was  positively 
his  most  thrilling  experience.  He  smiled  as 
he  recalled  it,  for  it  was  hardly  calculated  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  this  fine  self-centred 
barbarian.  To  allude  to  the  home  life  in 
such  company,  to  unveil  its  sanctities,  the 
grey  mother,  the  bright,  pure  young  sisters — 
no. 

"  Think  I've  seen  as  heavy  rain  as  this 
once  " — Borland  was  speaking — "  though 
never  for  so  long  at  a  stretch,  ye  know ;  it 
was  when  we  were  quartered  at  York. 
Hounds  met  at  Askam  Bog,  you  know — long 
draw,  beastly  cold  day,  half  the  field  chucked 
it.  Then  the  wind  chopped  round,  and  just  as 
we  heard  a  whimper,  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
something  overhead,  and  the  fox  broke. 
You  never  saw  a  good  thing  so  utterly  wasted. 
The  field  were  all  over  the  shop,  under  the 
lee  of  ricks,  in  sheds,  and  so  forth,  shelterin', 
don't  ye  know,  and  the  master  half  in  and 
half  out  of  a  mackintosh.  The  pack  got 
away  upon  the  top  of  their  fox,  and  not  a 
soul  with  'em  but  myself  and  a  boy  on 
somebody's  second  horse.  I  swear  we 
couldn't  see  fifty  yards  ;  we  simply  chanced 
our  fences,  and  had  to  do  all  we  knew  to 
keep  within  sight.  Twenty-two  minutes 
of  it — for  all  the  world  like  a  steeplechase 
— and  there  we  were,  two  miles  south  of 
Tadcaster,  as  wet  as  if  we'd  swum  the  Ouse." 

Page  nodded  sympathetically.  "  I  doubt 
if  I  could  get  through  a  spin  thuch  ath  that 
even  now.  I  wath  ath  nearly  ath  pothible 
ploughed  for  my  riding,  you  thee,  after 
pathing  everything  el  the." 

The  York  and  Ainsty  first-flighter  regarded 
the  speaker  with  silent  pity.  The  man  had 
neither  hands  nor  seat,  yet  he  seemed  to 
know  what  he  was  doing  ;  his  eyes  ranged 
right  and  left  as  he  rode,  and  when  he  spoke, 
it  was  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  Bo  you  know,  Borland,  I  didn't  quite 
like  the  look  of  that  latht  village.  No 
young  fellows  in  the  crowd,  no  dahs  on  the 
rafters  of  that  houthe  I  went  into,  too  thlow 
in  getting  uth  remounth — eh  ?  I'm  glad  to 
think  we've  stockaded  the  tranthport  and 
left  an  adequate  guard.  There  ith  no 
thaying  where  or  when  we  may  run  into 
them." 


*''To  ibe  bridge.      It  won't  get  any  sthronger  while  we  thtay  here."* 
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The  Captain's  sleepy  eyes  opened  more 
widely.  This  little  counter-jumper  was  no 
mug.  He  grunted  and  drew  rein.  "  I'll  get 
away  back  and  twist  the  tails  of  my  fellows. 
Some  of  them  are  making  precious  slow  time 
of  this  business."  He  splashed  off  into  a  grey 
thicket  of  falling  waters. 

Ten  minutes  later,  while  jeering  at  a  party 
of  exhausted  men,  w-ho  were  tightening  their 
putties  for  the  twentieth  time,  a  succession 
of  dull  reports  reached  him  from  where  th^ 
front  might  be  supposed 'to  be.  He  sprang 
to  attention,  hand  to  ear.  "A  mill,  by  all 
that's  holy  !  Did  you  hear  that,  you  sons  of 
noseless  mothers  ?  Will  you  let  the  advance 
guard  have  it  all  to  themselves  ?  DouUe,  I 
say !  Am  I  commanding  men  of  the  Khalsa  or 
down-country  Jats  ?  Hold  up,  you  moke  ! " — 
this  to  the  pony.  The  men  plunged  at  it, 
dragging  loaded  feet  from  the  quag,  and 
broke  in  at  one  end  of  a  village  in  time  to  see 
the  last  of  the  enemy  vanish  into  the  rain, 
turning  to  fire  as  they  ran.  Ping  I  'ping  I 
the  balls  sang  overhead. 

In  the  middle  of  the  street  lay  the  head- 
man, gashed  with  a  dozen  sword-cuts,  the 
parting  gifts  of  the  dacoits,  whom  Page  had 
prevented  from  carrying  ofP-their  prisoner.  It 
was  the  Acting  Commissioner  himself  who  was 
kneeling  beside  the  gasping  wretch,  checking 
spouting  arteries  with  ligatures  improvised 
from  neck-cloth  and  handkerchief.  He 
hailed  Dorland  urgently. 

"  Where  ith  the  doctor  ?  There  ith  alwayth 
a  native  thurgeon  in  every  village  ...  Oh, 
there  you  are  ! " — to  a  nonchalant  Burman 
smoking  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  eaves. 

"  To  what  purpose,  my  lord  ?  This  man's 
time  has  come." 

"  I  think  not,  my  man  ;  but  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  yourth  hath  unleth  you  lend  me  a 
hand  with  tbith  tourniquet !  Kick  him, 
Dorland  !  Thanks  !  Ah,  that  ith  better  ! 
Will  one  of  you  fetch  a  rope  ? "  But  the 
hint  had  been  taken ;  the  wounded  man  would 
not  want  for  such  medical  skill  as  was 
available. 

The  Captain  was  letting  his  men  get  their 
winds.  They  w^ere  regarding  their  little 
leader  with  appreciative  eyes,  a  feeling  shared 
by  the  Englishman,  for  Page  had  been  kneel- 
ing upon  the  danger  side  of  his  patient ; 
there  was  a  bullet-hole  in  the  teak  corner- 
post  not  a  foot  above  his  head.  He  now 
swung  up  into  the  saddle  again  with  a  w^eary 
grunt,  a  very  butcherly  object,  but  the  rain 
would  soon  remedy  that. 

"  Pity  I  pity  !  .  .  .  A  nithe  fellow  that. 
Quite  the  betht  of  my  new  thivil  thervice." 


He  rode  on  thoughtfully,  extending  his  hands 
to  the  purifying  influences  of  the  elements. 
''  The  beathtly  cruelty  of  thethe  dacoiths  to 
their  own  countrymen  ith  thickening.  I 
fan  thy  that  man  will  pull  through  thome- 
how  ;  but  if  he  don't,  it  ithn't  all  to  the  bad. 
We  thertainly  thaved  him  from  torture. 
They'd  have  pegged  him  out  upon  a  w^ooden 
frame,  or  filled  him  up  with  lamp-oil  and  lit 
him  at  the  mouth  with  a  wick." 

"  Hang  it  j  "  said  Dorland,  with  conviction. 
Then,  after  a  pause  :  "  I  say.  Page,  have*  you 
ever  thought  what  you  would  do  if  you  fell 
into  their  hands,  or,  say,  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  these  doubtfully  loyal  villages  ?  It 
might  happen.  It  doesn't  need  a  genius  to 
lose  his  men  upon  a  march  like  this,  ye 
know  (I  swear  I've  come  within  an  ace  of 
it  twice  already),  or  a  fellow  might  get 
chipped  and  left,  don't  yer  know.  Ever 
figured  it  out  ?  " 

"Often,"  replied  Page.  "It  w^ould  be 
thound  practice  to  walk  to  the  nearest  village 
and  take  command." 

"Thrash  the  headman  and  establish 
a  funk  ? "  suggested  Dorland  somewhat 
dubiously. 

"  That  would  give  the  show  away  at  onthe  ; 
they  would  thee  through  you.  Asiatics 
much  cuter  at  reading  character  than  our 
people  at  home ;  they  detect  bluster 
instantly.  And  you  can't  keep  it  up  thingle- 
handed  ;  one  mustht  thleep,  you  know,  and 

then " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  other.  ("  This  fellow 
is  right,  I  do  believe.") 

"  Down  you  would  go  to  the  pigth  !  When 
you've  been  inthide  one  of  thethe  up-country 
houthes,  have  you  notithed  how  they  are 
built  ?  They  stand  on  piles— long  boo  driven 
down  into  the  mud  on  a  day  like  thith.  The 
first  floor,  tho  to  speak,  ith  where  the  family 
live.  The  bathement  ith  the  piggery,  the  stye, 
and  the  two  communicate  by  a  trap-door. 
The  thwine  are  let  down  by  their  tailth  when 
thmall,  fed  up  with  scrapth  at  meal-times, 
and  hauled  to  the  thurfathe  when  fat  enough 
to  be  knifed — thee  ?  " 

"  My  aunt ! "  ejaculated  Dorland,  the 
possibiHties  of  the  situation  coming  home  to 
him. 

"Your  betht  chance,  ath  I  think,  would 
be  to  behave  prethithely  as  if  you  had  a  com- 
pany of  the  Downshires  at  the  end  of  the 
street.  Invite  yourthelf  into  the  houthe  of 
the  village  elder,  converthe  with  him  pleas- 
antly, call  for  tea,  chicken,  and  dry  garmenths 
— yeth,  and  bedding.  Offer  no  explan- 
ationths,  but  put  yourthelf  abtholutely  in 
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his  handth — trust  to  his  honour,  in  short.  I 
think  it  would  work.  No,  I  can't  thay  it 
hath  ever  been  tried.     Your  way  hath  ;   it 

led " 

"  To  the  styes  ?  Begad,  I  have  been  a 
bit  of  a  prodigal  myself,  but  that  would  be 
doing  the  thing  too  realistically  altogether  !  " 

y^  ^  yf:  W"  ^ 

The  interminable  hours  crawled  on.  The 
weather  grew,  if  possible,  worse.  The 
command  tailed  and  straggled  and  thinned. 
The  villagers  grew  fewer  and  sulkier  and 
less  communicative  at  each  halt.  It  was  true, 
then,  as  had  been  reported  to  them  over- 
night, that  the  Cullahs  had  gone  down-stream. 
What  could  this  handful  of  worn-out  Hindoos 
avail  against  the  Seven  Flags  ?  Who  was  the 
Queen-Empress  ?  No  one  had  ever  seen  her, 
and  as  for  this  Dep'ty-Sah'b,  who  was  a  just 
man,  without  question  he  was  going  to  his 
death  ;  doubtless  his  time  had  come.  Such 
was  the  mental  attitude  of  the  jungle 
villagers,  respect  for  Page  keeping  them 
from  open  outbreak  even  when  fear  had  gone. 
They  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  to  stand  well 
with  both  sides,  to  preserve  their  women  and 
property,  and  had  driven  their  ponies  into 
the  thickets  to  avoid  compromising  them- 
selves by  giving  remounts.  Page,  steering  by 
compass  and  consulting  his  watch  each 
minute,  saw  it  all,  yet  kept  a  cheerful  face  to 
it.  Borland  saw  less,  but  the  condition  of 
his  men  drove  home  to  him  the  possibility  of 
failure. 

"  This  is  goin'  to  be  a  near  thing ! " 
he  muttered.  The  pelt  of  the  rain  upon  the 
flooded  soil  must  have  made  his  soliloquy 
inaudible  to  his  companion,  but  Page 
divined  his  comrade's  thought. 

"  I  don't  stipulate  for  a  margin,  but  win 
tve  mutht!  Yeth,  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking — we  shall  reach  striking-point  unfit 
to  strike.  Yeth,  we  are  violating  every 
military  canon — I'll  take  all  you  tell  me — 
we've  outmarched  our  supplies " 

"  We've  outmarched  our  men !  "  broke  in 
Borland  desperately,  for  the  word  had  to  be 
said  and  the  moment  had  come.  "  Look  at 
these  !  They  are  just  the  hardest  of  my  lot, 
and  they  are  done  to  a  turn.  That  little 
chap  was  my  shikari  last  year  in  Kashmir  ;  I 
know  his  form.  I  swear  there  hasn't  been 
such  a  day's  work  done  in  India  in  the  last 
fifty  years  !  Twenty  miles  of  this  porridge 
and  treacle  is  equal  to  seventy  on  the  Grand 
Trunk.  Hold  up,  you  brute,  will  you  ? 
They  canH  do  it !  Look  at  that  rissaldar  ! 
When  Gholam  Singh  chucks  it,  'tis  time  to 
ease  'em.     Halt !  "     The  men  stood  swaying 


with  exhaustion,  shaken  by  the  sobbing  of 
painfully  taken  breath.  Page's  chin  dropped 
upon  his  breast.  The  other  spoke  first.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  am 
awfully  sorry,  but  you  can  see  for  yourself. 
But,  I  say,  where  aie  you  goin'  ?" — for  Page 
was  moving  ahead. 

'*To  the  bridge.  It  won't  get  any 
sthronger  while  we  thtay  here,  and  the  light 
theemth  going." 

"  But  you  can't !  I  say,  don't  be  im- 
reasonable.  This  is  sheer  lunacy,  if  you'll 
pardon  the  expression.  I  mean,  what  possible 
good  can  you  do  single-handed  ?  Consider 
my  position,  my  dear  man ;  I  must  stick  to 
my  command.  Give  us  a  beggarly  half  hour, 
and  we'll  come  again  !  (Let  the  men  take 
their  opium,  Pertab  Singh,  quick  !  ") 

But  the  Acting  Commissioner  was  gone. 
Driving  his  spurs  remorselessly  into  his 
tottering  pony,  he  had  squelched  off,  fading 
into  an  opacity  of  warm,  sluicing  downpour. 

Then  Captain  Borland  swore  as  he  had 
not  sworn  for  six  months.  His  Sikhs,  lean- 
ing dumbly  upon  their  grounded  rifles, 
panting  heavily,  with  shut  eyes  and  lips 
drawn  back  from  the  teeth,  with  the  mien 
of  over-driven  horses,  heard  as  though  they 
heard  not.  Biscipline  had  reached  the 
cracking  point.  When  his  voice  failed,  the 
native  officer  spoke.  "  Have  .  .  .  patience  .  .  . 
0  Captain  Sah'b  .  .  .  grant  us  but  ...  a  little 
time  !  .  .  .  Twenty  and  two  years  of  service 
have  I  to  my  name  .  .  .  but,  so  God  is  my 
helper  .  .  .  never  have  I  seen  such  a  march  !" 

Silence  again,  save  for  the  sound  of  the 
deluge. 

"  Now,"  cried  the  leader,  swinging  down, 
"  give  me  your  rifles.  Put  your  rissaldar  in 
the  saddle  !  Bend  a  leg,  man  !  Let  two  of  a 
side  hang  to  the  stirrups,  and  two  more  to 
the  tail.  I  myself  will  drag  two.  We  will 
to  the  bridge  if  we  crawl  upon  our  bellies  ! 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  run  into  the 
hands  of  these  fiends  alone  ! '' 

There  was  no  response  save  the  sob  of  an 
overstrained  diaphragm.  But  a  moment 
later  one  gasped  :  "  Hark,  brothers  !  What 
is  that  which  I  hear  ?  .  .  .  The  creaking  of 
the  bridge-guys  !  .  .  .  Forward  !  ...  It  is  but 
a  hundred  paces,  after  all ! " 

"Talk  of  'flat-footing'  it!"  grunted  the 
leader,  taxing  his  magnificent  muscular 
system  to  the  uttermost.  *' Begad,  this  is 
being  back  in  the  cavalry  again — as  a  horse! " 

^  *  ^  ^  'ik 

Eubbing  the  streaming  sweat  out  of  his 
eyes,  he  was  aware  that  he  was  clear  of  the 
jungle,  that  the  gradient  had  changed,  that 
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he  stood  upon  the  verge  of  a  gulf.  The 
brief  twilight  of  the  tropic  was  going,  but  so 
much  was  visible. 

The  Talwen  had  risen  forty  feet,  and  was 
still  rising.  Peering  over,  he  could  make 
out  the  yellow  flood  below  him.  The  pace, 
the  volume,  the  ruthless  energy  of  the  water 
was  appalling.  Steamy  mists,  patchy  in  places, 
travelled  with  the  cooler  current  fresh  from 
higher  levels  ;  they  thinned  for  a  moment, 
and,  behold,  close  at  hand  was  Page's  pony, 
a  rueful  object,  too  foundefed  to  lift  a  leg. 
Borland  saw  its  hanging  head,  its  sopped 
mane  plastered  over  sunken  eyes,  its  tail 
going  like  a  pump-handle,  the  one  sign  of 
life  in  its  miserable  carcase.  But  where  was 
its  rider  ? 

Twenty  feet  beneath  him  the  great  cables 
of  twisted  canes  which  supported  the  foot- 
way w^ere  moored  to  the  boles  of  a  pair  of 
immemorial  teaks.  They  sagged  into  the 
water,  and  were  strained  down-stream  by  the 
flood,  which  had  already  carried  away  the 
handrail.  Now  the  footway  was  going, 
the  crosspieces  breaking  loose  in  sections  as 
the  strength  of  the  rush  reached  them.  Bit 
by  bit  he  made  it  out,  the  mists  which  clung 
to  the  face  of  the  spinning  current  alternately 
revealing  and  blotting  out  the  nearer  end  of 
the  structure  ;  the  half  of  it  was  wholly  out 
of  sight. 

''  Page,  I  say  !  .  .  .  Fage  ahoy!  .  .  .  (Where 
the  deuce  is  the  little  chappie  ?  .  .  .  I  begged 
him  not  to  lose  himself  !)  " 

Pertab  Singh,  stooping  over  the  holdfasts^ 
was  pointing  to  fresh  chips,  white  and  new. 
"  The  work  of  a  dah,  Captain  Sahib,  and  not. 
half  an  hour  old.  See,  the  up-stream  cable 
is  all  but  hacked  through,  and  all  the  guys 
save  one  upon  this  side  are  cat.  Not  a 
monkey  will  cross  now  until  the  bridge  is  re- 
made at  the  end  of  the  rains." 

Borland  bit  his  thumb  in  hopeless  bewilder- 
ment, for  where  w^as  the  Commissioner  ?  A 
horror  laid  its  cold  hand  over  his  heart. 
Pertab  Singh,  below  him  upon  the  bank, 
lifted  a  face  from  examining  the  damage, 
and  spoke.  "  Page  Sahib  has  been  here. 
See  the  mark  of  his  boot-heels  !  It  was 
God's  will  that  he  should  come  upon  the 
budmash  at  his  work,  weapon  in  hand. 
Without  doubt  he  was  cut  down  and  thrown 
in.  It  was  written !  As  for  the  son  of 
perdition  who  has  killed  our  master,  he  is 
even  now  upon  the  bridge,  for  it  has  two 
motions,  and  this  bobbing  is  not  the  strain 
of  the  river.  We  have  each  our  day,  but  if 
it  is  my  fate  to  meet  the  fellow  who  did  this 
thing " 


Silence,  save  for  the  drumming  of  the 
rain  upon  the  turbid  current.  Then  the  mists 
broke  for  a  moment ;  the  w^atchers  spoke 
eagerly  and  together,  for  there,  more  than 
halfway  across,  was  a  dimly  seen  human 
figure  desperately  clambering.  Borland 
snatched  a  rifle  and  sighted.  A  cry  of 
horror  burst  from  his  men.  His  subahdar 
forced  the  muzzle  up  as  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

It  was  Page.  The  shock  almost  threw  the 
Captain  off  his  balance,  but  he  found  him- 
self bawling  through  hollowed  palms  he 
knew  not  what  of  adjuration  and  entreaty. 
''Come  back,  I  say!  It's  certain  death,  I 
swear  it  is  !  (He  can't  hear  a  word.  He  is 
in.  No,  he  is  up  again  !  There  goes  the 
last  guy  !    That  settles  it .  . .  Oh,  Heavens  !  ") 

For  a  raft  of  drift  timber  from  the  hills 
careered  swiftly  down-stream,  struck  and 
fouled  the  cables,  bore  them  under,  and  with 
them  the  clambering  figure.  All  was  growing 
thick  and  dim  again  ;  now  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  With  snap  after  snap  the  hacked  hold- 
fasts below  him  parted,  the  cable-ends  rushed 
like  escaping  serpents  down  the  bank  and 
swung  out  alive  and  free  into  the  current. 
Page  was  gone.     It  was  night. 

There  are  limits  to  the  most  stoical  human 
endurance.  Seventeen  hours  of  grinding 
exertion  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  steam 
laundry  had  told  upon  a  frame  already 
weakened  by  fever.  Borland  sat  down, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  "Good 
Heavens !  So  near,  and  to  be  able  to  do  nothin' 
.  .  .  The  nicest  little  feller,  the  gamest !  .  .  . 
One  of  the  right  sort  !  .  .  .  What  an  awful 
thing  !  " 

His  men  watched  him  whispering,  hand 
upon  mouth  ;  'twas  a  new  phase  of  this  iron- 
hard  master  of  theirs.  How  these  sahibs 
loved  one  another ! 

A  thin  squeal  twittered  across  the  hissing 
water  and  the  drumming  rain.  The  Captain 
was  upon  his  feet  in  an  instant.  "  Eh  ? 
What  was  that  ?  Bid  one  of  you  hear 
anything  ?  (Confound  my  head,  it  is  hum- 
ming with  quinine  !)  " 

It  w^as  Page  Sahib's  little  silver  whistle, 
the  thing  he  called  his  bearer  with,  they 
assured  him. 

"  What  ?  . . .  Then  he  is  over  !  "  He  burst 
into  a  shout  of  laughter.  "  But— what  is  the 
use '  of  that  ?  Tell  me  that,  rissaldar  ! 
These  devils  will  get  him  and  put  him  to 
death  in  some  disgustin'  fashion  while  we 
look  on  helpless  !  .  .  .  This  is  maddenin' !  " 

He  stamped  up  and  down,  his  fingers 
working.  "  We  must  fake  up  a  bridge. 
(What  a  garden  jackass  I   was  to  let  those 
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cable-ends  slip  !)  Here,  you  "^ — ^iie  wheeled 
upon  Ills  command,  squatting  dejectedly  upon 
their  heels — "  is  there  none  of  you  have  the 
hang  of  these  contraptions  ?  We  must  re- 
pair this  confounded  thing." 

***** 

Thus  began  the  worst  fortnight  of  Dor- 
land's  life,  not  even  excepting  the  time  of 
his  row  with  the  pater  and  all  that  led  up 
to  it.  Camp  was  pitched  at  the  bridge-end, 
supplies  of  all  sorts  requisitioned  from  the 
Doab,  timber  was  cut,  ropes  twisted,  and  the 
boldest  swimmers  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  risked  their  lives  day  after  day  in 
futile  attempts  to  get  a  line  across. 

Dorland  must  even  try  himself,  so  burnt 
the  fires  of  his  impatience,  only  to  be  drawn 
out  water-logged  and  insensible,  a  marvel  to 
his  men. 

The  man  was  developing  apace.  Great 
qualities  were  working  to  the  surface,  but  it 
was  an  awful  time  for  him. 

The  legend  grew  daily,  those  of  the  rear- 
guard, who  had  not  seen,  hearing  the  em- 
broidered versions  of  the  few  who  had.  It 
was  all  the  talk  around  the  sputtering  camp- 
fires  at  night.  The  tears  of  Borland  Sahib 
for  his  friend  had  in  no  wise  broken  the  spell 
of  his  prestige.  He  was  a  Rustum,  no  doubt, 
but  what  was  Page  Sahib  ?  The  opinion  of 
the  camp  leaned  to  a  reincarnation — Har 
Govind,  said  some  ;  Har  Rai,  said  more  ;  a 
party,  led  by  Pertab  Singh,  stood  out  for 
Nanak  himself.  All  agreed  that  their  lost 
leader  was  an  Akali  (immortal).  And  this  in 
the  space  of  a  fortnight.  Thus  are  new 
faiths  born  east  of  Suez. 

Day  after  day  they  worked,  and  day  after 
day  they  failed.  Once  a  dacoit  showed 
upon  the  other  side,  black  against  the  sky  for 
a  moment,  and  a  ssntry,  jumpy  with  ague 
and  an  overdose  o'  opium,  loosed  at  him. 
There  was  no  other  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  bridge-building. 

Each  succeeding  sunrise  Dorland  forced 
himself  to  scan  the  bluff  opposite,  with  a  sick 
fear  that  he  would  find  it  crowned  by  a  black 
CL'oss  surrounded  with  its  halo  of  circling  crows. 

The  absence  of  this  visible  signal  of  rebel 
victory  was  all  that  stood  between  him  and 
the  grim  certainty  of  his  leader's  death. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  last  flicker 
of  hope  died,  and  its  dying  was  in  this  wise. 
Dorland  was  aroused  before  dawn  from  a 
long,  confused,  trivial  dream  about  nothing 
in  especial  by  a  light  in  his  tent.  Opening 
liis  eyes  (as  he  thought  at  the  time,  though 
subsequently  he  inclined  to  think  that  he 
had  not  opened  them  until  later),  he  found 


Page  moving  about  the  narrow,  crowded 
place  as  if  searching  for  something.  Page  it 
was,  without  any  doubt,  for  his  friend  saw 
him  distinctly,  his  little  anxiously  smiling 
face,  its  small  moustache  and  all.  He  was 
dressed  in  some  long  loose  robe,  which 
shimmered  in  a  light  which  seemed  to  come 
from  just  above  his  head.  All  this  Dorland 
saw  without  any  sense  of  wonder  or  in- 
congruity ;  full  consciousness  had  not  re- 
turned, the  events  of  the  past  week  were  a 
blank  to  him.  Then  the  visitor  turned  to 
him  and  spoke.  ^'It  ith  a  great  nuisanthe^ 
hut  I  can't  find  my  .  .  ."  He  paused,  and 
resumed  :  "  /  theem  to  have  lothst  my  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

Dorland  was  awake  by  this  time,  and  sat 
up  with  a  glad  exclamation  :  "  Good  Heavens, 
and  how  on  earth  did  you  cross  ?  "  But  the 
light  was  out  and  the  man  was  gone.  A 
strong  shudder  shook  him,  he  heard  his 
own  teeth  chatter  in  the  darkness,  and  next 
moment  the  sudden  challenge  of  the  sentry 
outside,  an  extra  man,  for  since  the  rising  all 
guards  had  been  doubled.  Dorland  found 
himself  in  the  open  air,  a  startled  object, 
questioning  a  sentry  as  startled  as  himself,  a 
stubborn,  black-browed  Sikh,  who  stuck  to 
his  story,  impossible  though  it  was. 

"  But  what  makes  you  say  that  the  man 
came  from  my  tent  ?  And  where  is  he 
now^  ?  "  The  man,  obviously  confused,  took 
refuge  in  silence. 

"  Who  was  the  man  ? "  No  reply,  the 
sentry  moistening  his  lips,  but  committing 
himself  to  nothing.  "  You  saw  his  face  "^ 
.  .  .  Who  ?  .  .  ." 

"  It  was  the  face  of  Page  Sahib,  my 
Captain,"  faltered  the  man,  in  an  altered  voice ; 
and  Dorland  forbore  to  question  him  further, 
but,  partly  for  his  own  comfort,  brought 
out  his  camp-stool  and  kept  him  company. 

It  was  all  over,  then.  Dorland  had  never 
heard  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  nor 
of  telepathy,  and  would  have  scoffed  in  broad 
daylight  at  any  allusion  to  either  ;  yet,  deep 
down  in  his  nature,  he  had  all  his  life  been 
aw^are  of  possibilities  beyond  his  personal 
experience.  Like  many  another  of  us,  he 
was  a  man  of  a  few  tacitly  held  superstitions, 
which  he  had  never  dreamed  of  putting  to 
the  proof.  This  fairly  knocked  him.  What 
he  had  seen  he  had  seen  ;  he  drew  the  obvious 
inference. 

"  Poor  little  beggar  ...  he  wants  me  to  do 
somethin'  for  him,  and  I  shall  never  know 
what !     It's  dashed  affectin' !  " 

*  *  *  *  * 

Fourteen  days  had  elapsed  since  Edward 
Simpson  Page,  Deputy  Commissioner,  B.C.S., 
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like  a  nineteenth-century  Sir  Galahad,  had 
vanished  into  the  unknown  across  a  bridge 
which  broke  behind  him.  Fourteen  days  of 
heart-breaking  labour  had  been  crowned  by 
success  ;  the  cables  held.  Also  the  rains  had 
broken  ;  it  was  one  of  those  brilliant  inter- 
ludes which  diversify  the  first  energy  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  The  unfamiliar  face 
of  the  sun  looked  down  upon  a  new  world, 
upon  steamy  levels  of  jungle  wherein  every 
green  thing  was  racing  for  the  lead. 

Borland,  like  a  prudent  captain,  had  got 
up  his  transport,  fortified  his  bridge-head, 
and  marched  across  into  the  enemy's  country 
with  all  the  precaution  due  to  bush  fighting. 
The  silence  w^as  ominous  ;  no  bamboo  caltrops 
impeded  the  advance,  no  sign  of  a  stockade, 
no  sniping  from  the  jungle.  Was  the  country 
deserted  ? 

Into  Shalung  village  he  rode,  searching 
with  haggard  eyes  for  what  he  feared  to  find 
a  hundred  times  more  than  a  barricaded  cul- 
desac,  loopholed  for  jingals.  Fowls  he 
could  see,  and  pigs  and  children — yes,  and  a 
man  or  two  about  their  work,  or  making 
believe.  "  Normal,  absolutely  normal !  Un- 
commonly well  stage-managed.  I'll  say  as 
much  as  that  for  'em,  but  it  won't  go  down 
with  me.  You  can't  kidnap  an  Acting  Com- 
missioner and  meet  the  rescue  party  with  the 
smile  of  a  bronze  Buddha.  Somebody  is 
goin'  to  pay  for  this  !  " 

What  was  the  advance  guard  doing  ? 
Halting  and  presenting  arms  !  Beneath  the 
thatched  verandah  of  the  biggest  house 
something  seemed  going  on.  Pertab  Singh 
turned  an  amazed  face  as  his  Captain  rode 
up.  A  slight  little  person  in  silks,  at  full 
length  upon  a  dooly,  was  holding  some  kind 
of  durbar.  A  mimshi  squatted  beside  him 
writing,  the  rest  stood  reverentially,  held  to 
their  places  by  respect,  albeit  they  blinked 
furtively  at  the  soldiery,  and  looked  as  though 
they  would  have  liked  to  have  bolted. 

The  reclining  figure  raised  a  bandaged 
hand  and  spoke.  "  Cathe  dithmithed.  Re- 
move thecond  prithoner  under  guard.  Court 
adjourned.  Tiffin  for  two  in  half  an  hour. 
Ah,  Borland,  I  am  very  glad  to  thee  you  ! 
So  you've  bridled  the  Talwen  at  latht ! 
You  mutht  have  a  gift  for  engineering  ;  I 
began  to  think  it  would  beat  you." 

"  Page !  "  The  Captain's  brows  ran  up 
under  the  peak  of  his  pith  helmet,  and  his 
voice  came  squeakily  from  somewhere  at  the 
back  of  the  palate.  Both  remembered  what 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  Asiatics. 

"  Yeth,  it's  me  right  enough.  Excuthe  my 
rising  " — he  shifted  a  stiff  leg — "  and  I  am 


amathingly  delighted  to  thee  you  I  .  .  .  Why 
didn't  I  let  you  hear  from  me  ?  Well, 
becauthe  I  couldn't.  I  thent  you  the  local 
bridge  expert,  but  one  of  you  put  a  bullet 
through  the  crown  of  hith  hat,  and  after 
that  none  of  my  fellows"  Qiis  fellows !)  "would 
go  near  you.  Tell  the  troops  to  treat  them 
gently  ;  they  are  well-dithpothed,  but  natur- 
ally jumpy.  Thit  down,  like  a  good  man, 
and  tell  me  all  the  latest  newth." 
Borland  gasped. 


An  hour  later,  when  the  men  had  been 
billeted  and  things  had  shaken  down,  the 
two  Englishmen,  having  taken  their  fills  of 
stringy  chicken  and  hot  tea,  w^ere  smoking 
in  meditative  peace. 

"  You  might  have  brought  along  my  kit," 
remarked  Page,  in  a  tone  of  comically 
resigned  regret.  "  It  wath  all  very  well  to 
give  me  up  for  lothst  (you  haven't  reported 
me  to  the  base  ath  gone  out,  I  trust  ?)  I 
could  have  done  with  a  pair  of  bootth. 
Thethe  native  dudth  are  dithtinctly  comfy, 
but  quite  unthuited  for  rough  work."  He 
fingered  the  silken  folds  deprecatingly. 

"  I've  sent  runners  for  your  bearer  and 
kit  ;    it'll   be  here  directly.     And  now  tell 


"  Thankth  awfully  !  You  have  no  con- 
theption  what  it  meanth  to  be  cast  away 
without  a  tooth-brush  !  " 

"  The  tooth-brush  is  comin'.  Now  tell 
us  what  you've  been  doin'." 

"  Oh,  jogging  along." 

"  Bindles !  Why,  you  are  chipped ! 
What  is  this  story  that  my  rissaldar  has  got 
hold  of  ?  You've  been  fightin',  and  you've 
scored  !  Out  with  it !  First,  what  are 
these  bandages  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  squeak  about.  Half  a  finger 
(right  hand,  unluckily)  and  a  poke  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  which  '  confines  me  to  my 
couch  '  for  a  few  day  the,  or  I'd  have  looked 
you  up  perthonally,  you  may  be  thure. 
Thethe  people  wait  upon  me  hand  and  foot, 
and  feed  me  up  as  if  for  thacrifithe.  I'm 
getting  abthurdly  corpulent." 

"  Never  mind  your  symptoms.  How  did 
it  happen  ?  " 

**  All  in  a  moment — over  directly.  Well, 
after  I  left  you,  ath  it  wath  dark,  you  thee,  I 
toddled  on  ath  far  ath  thith  village,  and  told 
my  headman  the  pothithion.  He  did  me 
proud,  as  you  would  thay,  and  I  wanted  it, 
for  my  rig-out  wath  in  a  poor  way.  You 
remember  thothe  tan  riding-bootth  ?  I  took 
them  out  of  their  paperth  for  the  first  time 
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for  that  dayth  ride.  They  are  fraud th  ; 
never  go  in  for  that  make  again.  I  peeled 
the  thingth  off  ray  legth  in  stripth  like  tho 
much  brown  paper.     Fact !  " 

"  Hang  the  boots  !  Tell  me  what  you 
didr 

"  Oh,  it  wath  quite  thimple.  I  knew  my 
headman,   and   could   be   quite   frank   with 


"  The  deuce  you  did  ! "  cried  Borland, 
fidgeting  with  impatience.  *"And  it  came 
ofiF?" 

"  The  thing  worked  out  to  a  decimal  .  .  . 
copped  the  lot.  There  wath  next  to  no 
resistanthe,  which  was.  dithtinctly  fortunate, 
for  my  forthes  were  somewhat  raw  and 
mitherably  armed.     However " 


'  You've  been  fightin',  and  youVe  scored  !      Out  with  it  I 


him.  He  plathed  himthelf  in  my  handth. 
I  took  the  thing  over  ;  it  wath  eathier  than  it 
lookth.  I  wath  on  the  spot  incog.,  you  thee, 
inthtead  of  hung  up  on  the  wrong  thide  of 
the  river.  The  Theven  Bannerth  kept  their 
rendezvous,  but  we  had  formed  ourthelves 
into  a  little  retheption  committee,  so  to 
thay " 


Borland's  eyes  burned.  "  But  how  on 
earth  did  you  manage  it  ?  But  letting  that 
pass  for  a  minute,  what  is  all  this  my  fellows 
are  full  of  ?  The  assize  week,  which  we 
seem  to  have  missed  ?  Hangin',  floggin' — 
I  hadn't  an  idea  you  had  it  in  you.  I  hope 
youll  allow  me  to  congratulate " 

'^ Fleathe  don't!''     Page's    lips  quivered. 

Q 
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"  It  had  to  be  done  ;  but,  all  the  thanie,  it  was  still  but  a  nigger.     But  the  dexterity, 

wath  too  horrid..    We  had  no  arrangementh  the  economy  of  means,  the  patent  success  of 

for   the   cuthstody  of    a  lot   of    influential  the   coup,  Vas   beyond    him,   too.     But    it 

prithonerth,  "you  thee.     I  can  honestly  thay  appealed  to  him.     He  broke  in  at   length, 

that  not  a  man  of  them  but  stood  a  regular  after  swallowing  the  last  mouthful  of  very 

trial  (depositionth  all  in  that  box,  ready  to  genuine  and  wholly  excusable  envy, 

be  remitted  to  my  chief  ath  thoon  ath  we  "  You  cunnin'  little  beggar !      We   were 

re-estabhsh    comnnmicationth).      The   only  neck   and   neck  over   all   the  worst  of  the 

thing  that  kept  me  up  wath  the  thought  of  course,  but  you  pounded   me  at  the  water- 

whtit  awful  i'uffianth  I  wath  dealing  with.  jump  and  b^at  me  hands  down  at  the  run- 

Five-and-thirty  murderth  at  their  doors,  and  in  !  "     Then,    more   gravely,   but    with    an 

endleth   robberies   and    ^i^pundingth  !     The  affectation  of  nonchalance  :  "  Have  you  slept 

farmerth  were  just  delighted  to  see  the  lathth  w^ell  ?     Not  had  anything  on  your  mind,  I 

of  them,  and  the  whole  dithtrict  seemth  as  suppose — anything  you've  lose  ?  " 

quiet   now   ath   one    could   wish.     All    the  The    Commissioner's   face    took    on    the 

thame,    it   wath   about   ath    much   ath   my  precise  expression  of  smiling  anxiety  which 

stomach  could  stand."  his   friend   remembered.     Rubbing   an   im- 

The   Captain's   eyes   narrowed  ;  this   was  perfectly  shorn  chin,  he  repHed  :  "  Only  my 

above  the  head  of  a  man  to  whom  a  nigger  razorth  !  " 

THE    PEDLAR'S    PACK. 

i^NCE  I  heard  the  Pedlar  tell 
^^    Which  things  were  the  best  to  sell. 
**  Pins,"  he  said,  **  and  silver  rings, 
Tops,  and  other  spinning  things. 
Mugs  with  rosebuds  round  about  them. 
Hoods  with  ribbons  in  and  out  them, 
Charms«of»llfe  for  sailing  men. 
Blotting-paper,  ink  and  pen. 
Crooks  to  save  grey  sheep  from  wandering, 
Books  to  set  the  shepherds  pondering. 
Posies  culled  where  sunbeams  found  them, 
Strawberries  with  the  dew  all  round  them, 
HorsesV  shoes  of  hemp  or  corn. 
To  keep  the  fairies  from  the  corn,? 
Charms  to  hold  the  wind  and  sky 
Till  all  the  harvest  is  laid  by. 
Pipes,  and  pegs,  and  balls,  and  laces, 
Glasses,  to  show  pretty  faces. 
Sprigs  of  lavender,  and  bells. 
And  horns,  and  spoons,  and  big  sea  shells." 

I  bent  down  on  the  ground,  and  peered, 

I  looked  right  through  the  Pedlar's  beard  ; 

I  saw  the  round  seed  in  his  pack. 

As  small  as  small,  as  black  as  black. 

I  heard  him  say:  ** Within  each  lid 

There  is  a  gorgeous  secret  hid, 

Most  strange,  and  wonderful,  and  wise.     .     o    . 

1  wonder  why  nobody  buys?" 
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ENGLAND'S  Story  in  Portrait  and  Picture. 

YIII.    THE    REIGN    OF    MCHART)    I.,   CCFATR    1)E    LION. 


"TXALOEOUS  and  a  poet,  Oriisader  and 
Y^       lover,  handsome  and  young,  a  singer 
of  madrigals— what  more  is  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  a  h«ro  ? 

We  may  distrust  the  combination  as  one 
designed  for  the  footlights,  but  it  draws  our 
imagination  from  the  inexpressive  legal 
levels  of  to-day  to  the  heights  of  mediaeval 
romance.  With  a  hard  core  and  a  glowing 
rind,  incandescent  in  his  rages,  cold  in  his 
calculations,  of  great  personal  strength  and 
much  beauty  of  feature,  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  "  Yea  and  Nay  "  as  he  was,  stands  forth 
from  the  pages  of  history  as  the  prototype 
of  chivalry,  gallantry,  and  power.  Such  an 
abundance  of  heroic  qualities  has  romance 
bestowed  on  a  character  which  was  in  reality 
both  sordid  and  treacherous,  that  we  have 
come  to  think  that  the  bodily  strength  and 
comeliness  which  marked  him  out  among 
his    contemporaries,    the    desire    for    fame 


which  permitted  no  obstacle  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  attainment,  and  the  per- 
sonal courage  which  was  so  reckless  as 
almost  to  amount  to  insanity,  warranty 
enough  to  hide  from  us  the  cruelty  and 
revengefulness  of  liis  nature,  and  the  reckless 
disregard  of  the  sufferings  which  he  himself 
caused  to  his  subjects,  his  army,  and  his  foes. 
Valour  and  impetuosity  Ricliard  had,  and 
the  tales  of  his  captivity,  liis  troubadourship, 
his  intrepidity— a  quality  of  doubtful  good 
when,  as  in  his  case,  it  involved  grave  issues 
— the  wonderful  feat  of  tearing  out  the  heart 
of  a  ravening  lion  put  into  his  dungeon  by 
order  of  his  captor — these  events  and 
qualities,  associated  as  they  are  in  our  minds 
with  the  idea  of  the  attempted  rescue  of 
Christ's  burial-place  from  profaning  infidel 
hands,  touch  our  imagination.  The  clang 
of  trumpets  and  the  acclamations  of  multi- 
tudes sound  in  our  mental  ears,  within  our 
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mental  sight  the  pavilions,  lilled  with  Chris- 
tian hosts,  glitter  under  their  red  crosses  in 
the  sunshine,  and  though  the  picture  which 
we  envision  is  inaccurate,  we  still  believe  in 
it  sufficiently  to  admire  the  personal  prowess 
that  so  holy  a  cause  brought  into  prominence. 

The  history  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart 
has  but  little  to  do  with  the  history  of 
England.  Richard  w^as  foreign  in  speech 
and  foreign  in  nature.  His  fitful  residence 
in  England  in  his  youth  appears  to  have 
left  w'ifch  him  nothing  but  memories  of 
dejection,  and  while  here  he  suffered  an  acute 
nostalgia  for  his  Provengal  land.  Primarily 
a  foreigner,  he  was  secondarily  an  adventurer, 
and  altogether  a  freebooter  and  ruthless, 
and  it  was  in  enterprises  abroad  that  the 
cravings  of  the  several  sides  of  his  nature 
w^ere  satisfied.  He  was  a  greater  alien  from 
England  than  w^as  his  great-grandfather  the 
Conqueror.  In  the  ten  years  of  his  reign 
he  made  in  his  own  dominion  but  occasional 
sojourns,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of  barely 
six  months  all  told,  and  it  is  in  the  gorgeous 
history  of  the  third  Crusade  that  we  must 
seek  the  history  of  England's  second  Angevin 
monarch. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  the  Christian 
world  it  was  held  conducive  to  godliness 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  places  that  had 
been   made   holy   by   Christ's    presence    in 


Palestine — an  idea  planted  upon  that  older 
creed  which,  year  in  and  year  out,  brought 
the  Jews  to  the  City  of  David  for  the 
Passover.  From  the  time  of  Jerome — some- 
where about  A.D.  390— in  spite  of  that  saint's 
insistence  that  Heaven  was  to  be  as  easily 
reiched  from  London  or  Rome  as  from 
Palestine,  we  find,  from  the  fact  of  his 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Bethlehem,  that 
even  Jerome  himself  was  subject  to  influence 
of  local  association.  It  is  therefore  little  to 
be  wondered  at  that  people  who  had  little 
or  no  instruction  in  theology  should  seek  to 
strengthen,  if  not  construct,  their  faith  by 
following  the  actual  footsteps  of  their  Lord 
from  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem  to  the  Mount 
of  the  Ascension.  In  A.D.  44  the  whole  of 
Palestine  came  under  the  rule  of  Rome,  and 
more  directly  under  that  of  Rome's  Pro- 
curators, and  the  general  Vespasian  was 
entrusted  with  the  quelling  of  the  Jewish 
insurrection  against  this  occupation.  He 
might  have  been  successful  in  establishing 
peace,  but,  on  being  acclaimed  emperor,  he 
had  to  leave  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  his 
son,  Titus,  who,  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
W'hich  followed,  was  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  its  temple. 


BERENGARIA,     QUEP:N    TO    RICHARD     I. 

From  an  engraving  by  J.   W.   Wright, 


''the    coronation     of    IIICIIAUD    I.,    1189:      THE     KING    HANDING    THP:    CUOWN 

BY    R.    CATON    WOODVILLK. 


TO    THE    ARCHBISHOP. 


AYlien  Hadrian  in  A.i).  117  issued  instruc- 
tions for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
Roman  colony,  it  is  supposed  that  he  did  so 
in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  to  the  Jews,  and 
perhaps  because  the  stream  of  pilgrims  which 


still  flowed  there  brought  with  them  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  money.  But  whatever 
Hadrian's  object  was,  the  Jews  fought  with 
such  resolute  despair  to  retain  possession  of  the 
ground,  that  580,000  of  them  were  annihilated 
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before  Roman  rale  was  acknowledged,  and 
Jernsalem  once  again  a  safe  I'eligions  centre 
to  Christian  pilgrims,  the  entiuisiasm  of 
whom  was  kindled  into  an  ardent  flame  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  who  was  the  first  man 
to  make  the  Cross  the  ensign  of  an  army. 

An  attempt,  indeed,  had  been  made  in 
3G2,  nnder  Julian,  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  but  again  Christian  symbols  were 
destroyed  when  Palestine  fell  under  Persian 
rule  in  G14.  This  rule 'lasted  twenty-two 
years,  and  was  followed  by  the  Mohammedan, 
a  kindly  domination  which  permitted  the 
many  pilgrims   who   still   found   their  way 


infidels  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  sent 
letters  to  each  of  the  European  sovereigns 
asking  their  co-operation  in  such  a  crusade  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  under  Pope  Urban  II.,  that  the 
scheme  materialised.  Then,  in  109G,  a  w^ell- 
organised  military  force  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand  men  took  the  road. 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lower  Lor- 
raine, liobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of 
the  Conqueror,  Kobert,  Count  of  Flanders, 
Stephen,  Count  of  Chartres,  Paymond,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  Hugh  of  Yermandois,  Bohe- 
mund,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  were  the  men 
who,  having  besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem, 


"KICHAUD     I.     l.EAVING    CYPRrs/' 

From  an  old  engraving. 


thither  to  receive  friendly  consideration. 
The  Moslems  themselves,  regarding  Jerusa- 
lem as  holy,  as  the  place  of  Mahomet's 
ascension,  extended  a  sympathetic  protection 
to  those  who,  liolding  other  tenets,  viewed 
it  in  similar  manner.  As  the  thousand 
years  of  the  Christian  calendar  approached 
and  were  accomplished,  more  and  more 
pilgrims  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  and  Palestine 
having  in  1075  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Mahommedans  into  those  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  the  sojourners  were  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  insult  and  oppression, 
report  of  which  gave  birth  in  the  mind  of 
Gregory  YII.  to  the,  idea  of  expelling  the 


raised  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  to  its  throne 
in  1099.  The  vassal  states  of  Antioch, 
Tripoli,  and  Edessa  were  formed,  Avith  Bohe- 
inund  of  Tarentum,  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
and  Baldwin,  brother  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
at  their  heads,  and  it  was  the  fall  of 
Edessa  later  into  pagan  hands  that  again 
called  forth  the  enthusiasm  and  religious 
valour  of  the  AYest.  St.  Bernard  had 
taken  the  place  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and 
Eugenius  III.  was  on  the  Papal  throne 
when  Louis  YIL  of  France  assumed  the 
Cross,  and,  aided  by  the  German,  Conrad, 
embarked  in  1146  in  that  desperate  under- 
taking, the  second  Crusade,  which  not  only 
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failed  to  re-establish  Christian  rule  at  Edessa, 
but  led  to  the  almost  complete  annihilation 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  nltimatelj,  in  1187, 
to  the  taking  possession  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin,  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia,  himself  a  usurper.  Then 
Gregory  VIII.  pleaded  with  Henry  II.' of 
England  and  Phihp  Augustus  of  France  to 


go  to  the  rescue  of  Christ's  city.  The  two 
resolved  to  take  the  Cross,  but  Henry  was 
broken  in  spirit  and  in  health.  He  re- 
ferred the  question  to  his  council,  which 
decided  that  he  must  remain  within  the 
limits  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  died  leaving 
it  to  Richard  to  fulfil  the  obligation  which 
his  father  had  undertaken. 
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Richard's  first  act,  he  being  in  Anjou 
when  he  stepped  into  his  father's  shoes,  was 
to  seize  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king  and 
punish  him  for  the  empty  state  of  the  royal 
wealth,  and  to  force  him  to  yield  the  private 
fortune  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Secondly, 
he  ordered  his  mother,  Eleanor,  to  be  freed 
from  the  confinement  in  which  Henry  had 
placed  her,  and  created  her  Regent  of 
England. 

Before  Richard  was  free  to  take  possession 
of  his  English  kingdom,  he  had  to  renew  his 
promise  to  Philip  of   France   to   marry  his 


wherewithal  that  would  enable  him  to  make 
his  crusade  to  Jerusalem  a  triumphant  and 
gorgeous  spectacle.  He  was  crowned  on 
September  8,  1181),  with  great  splendour  of 
ceremonial  and  much  religious  procedure. 

In  the  treasury  at  Salisbury  he  found  a 
hundred  thousand  marks,  but  as  this  sum 
was  insufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  gigantic  projects  he  had  formed,  he 
at  once  set  to  work  to  augment  it,  and 
this  by  methods  as  harmful  to  the  country 
as  to  his  own  renown.  He  sold  some  of  the 
Crown   lands,   honours,  and   offices   of   the 
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sister  Alice,  and  to  be  formally  inducted  into 
that  bounteous  heritage  which  extended 
from  Abbeville  in  the  north,  which  borders 
Picardy,  to  the  Pyrenees  on  the  south,  em- 
bracing the  whole  coast-line  on  the  west,  and 
Amiens,  St.  Germain,  Orleans,  Bloise,  Bour- 
bon nais,  Cahors,  and  Toulouse,  and  com- 
prising the  lands  of  Normandy,  Marche, 
Poitou,  Limousin,  Auvergne,  Guienne,  and 
Gascony.  He  was  therefore  detained  some 
weeks  on  the  Continent  before  he  arrived 
in  England,  to  which  he  came  less  with  the 
object  of  being  crowned  than  to  gather  the 


court.  He  cast  rich  people  for  imaginary 
offences  into  prison,  and  placed  as  condition 
of  their  release  payments  of  money  to  him- 
self. He  extorted  moneys  under  the  name 
of  presents  from  every  new  bishop  and  abbot, 
and  he  restored  to  Scotland,  for  a  money 
grant,  the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh, 
and  the  special  rights  of  superiority  over  the 
crow^n  of  Scotland  which  had  been  acquired 
by  his  father.  He  sold  privileges  to  towns, 
and,  as  he  himself  said,  he  would  have  sold 
London  if  he  could  have  found  a  purchaser 
for  it. 


ARRIVING    IN     ENGLAND     IN 
BY    W. 


1194,     AFTER     HIS    RELEASE     FROM    CAPTIVITY. 

H.   ovi:renu. 


Still  unsatisfied  with  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated,  and  having,  while  excluding 
him  from  any  say  in  the  government,  pro- 
vided liberally  for  his  brother  John,  whom  he 
induced  to  take  an  oath  to  quit  the  kingdom ; 
having  declared  his  young  nephew,  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  his  brother  Geoffrey's  son,  his  heir  ; 
having  appointed  William  Longchamp,  his 
faithful  follower  and  chancellor  even  before 
he  had    come  into  his   kingdom,  with   the 


justiciary,  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
joint  Regent  of  England,  he  went  to  Nor- 
mandy that  he  might  raise  further  sums,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  year  after  his  accession 
that  he  and  Philip  of  France  set  forth  for 
Palestine. 

They  joined  forces  at  Yezelay  in  the  mid- 
summer of  1190,  and  in  June  of  the  following 
year  Richard  approached  Acre,  for  he  had 
loitered   on    the    way   to   offer  his  hand  to 


"rICHAKD     I.     PvECKIVINix     TH  K     vSUBMISSION     OF     I'KINCK    JOHN."         HV     BENJAMIN     WEST,     1M{.. 


Bereiigaria,  the  daug-hter  of  Sancho,  King  of 
Navarre  ;  to  quarrel  with  Philip  over  his 
again  broken  engagement  with  that  monarch's 
sister  Alice  ;  to  turn  aside  to  Reggio  ;  to 
spend  time  at  Messina,  "  which,  in  less  time 
than  a  priest  could  say  matins,  was  taken  "  ; 


to  get  his  fleet  denuded  of  twenty-five  ships  ; 
to  take  the  town  Limasol,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  by  strategy,  and  defraud  its  then 
emperor  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
marks  of  gold  ;  to  abduct  his  daughter,  and 
to  there  marry  Berengaria,  who  had  followed 
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'm  his  train  under  the  charge  of  his  mother, 
because  the  holj  season  of  Lent  had  pre- 
cluded earher  marriage. 

To  sift  the  wheat  of  truth  from  the  chaff 
of  romance,  which  covers  it  almost  to  its 
complete  envelopment,  is  a  difficult  task 
after  a  period  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
years.  The  troubadours  hrst  sang  of  the 
glories  of  the  Crusades,  and  amongst  these 
Bertran  de  Bern's  voice  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  ;  and  although  he  ceased  to  blow 
his  melodious  trumpet  in*  1196,  the  ballad 
singers  who  followed  took  up  the  troubadour 
notes,  to  elaborate  them  with  flourishes 
which  submerged  the  original  melodies,  and 
after  the  ballad  singers  came  the  writer  of 
prose  romance.  One  theme  of  Eichard's 
prowess,  however,  rings  true,  and  the  taking 
of  Acre  is  a  glory  that  belongs,  if  not  to  him 
alone,  to  him  indirectly,  for  the  city  capitu- 
lated June  12,  1191,  immediately  upon  his 
landing.  Painters  have  joined  themselves 
to  romance  writers  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  and  several  of  the  themes  in 
their  canvases  must  be  taken  as  apocryphal. 
In  this  way  we  must  view  the  picture  by 
A.  Cooper  of  the  single-handed  combat 
between  Richard  and  Saladin  ;  but  the  one  of 
"Crusaders  on  the  March"  is  probably 
typical  of  Richard  making  his  way  to 
Ascalon  after  that  general  engagement  at 
Arzotus  or  Arsoor,  of  which  there  are 
lecords  in  the  Itinerarlum  Regis  Blear di  to 
the  effect  that  his  personal  bravery  was  so 
great  as  to  imbue  his  troops  with  an  ardour 
which  routed  the  Turks  with  immense 
slaughter. 

It  was  probably  soon  after  this  success, 
when  the  English  army  appears  to  have 
forgotten  the  object  of  its  Palestine  invasion, 
and  w^as  enjoying  the  amusements  which  fell 
in  its  way,  that  Richard  with  a  few  followers, 
one  day,*^  in  1191,  engaged  in  the  sport  of 
falconry,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Saracens 
and  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  a  Provencal 
gentleman,  William  Despreaux,  who,  crying 
out  "  I  am  the  king  ! "  gave  the  monarch 
opportunity  of  escape,  whilst  he  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  Saladin. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  the 
enterprise,  by  the  beginning  of  1192  had 
become  a  forlorn  hope,  for  not  only  was 
Richard  desperately  ill  with  some  sort  of 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  but  the  hurt 
vanity  of  Philip  of  France  and  Leopold  of 
Austria,  turning  them  into  bitter  enemies  of 
their  cousin  of  England,  had,  by  causing 
them  in  the  last  months  of  the  previous  year  to 
go  sulkily  home,  forced  Richard  to  make  truce 


"the    triumphal     entry     of     RICHARD     I.     INTO 
EONDON,    1194."        BY    W.     STODHARl). 

with  Saladin.  He  therefore  took  his  troops, 
reduced  by  famine,  fighting,  and  disease  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  Jaffa,  where  he  hired 
coasting  vessels  for  himself  and  his  army 
to  take  him  to  Regusa.  His  good-bye 
to  Palestine  was  as  theatrical  as  was  his 
whole  career.  And  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  deeply  felt  the  failure  of  his 
aim  to  rescue  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  from 
the  infidel.  With  outstretched  arms  he  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  back  upon 
its  shore  :  "  Most  Holy  Land,  I  commend 
thee  to  the  care  of  the  Almighty  !  May  He 
grant  me  life  to  return  and  rescue  thee  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels  !  " 

AVhat  course  from  Jaffa  Richard  meant  to 
take  is  uncertain,  or  why  he  did  not  return 
home  with  his  army,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and 
his  prisoner,  the  Princess  of  Cyprus  ;  but 
the  most  probable  reason  of  his  after-attempt 
to  pass  through  Austria— a  most  unwise 
proceeding,  considering  the  condition  of 
hostility  which  existed  between  him  and 
Leopold — is  that  a  storm  separated  his  vessel 
from  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  and,  driving  it  up 
the  Adriatic,  wrecked  it  on  the  coast  of  Istria. 

Under  the  name  of  Hugh  the  Merchant  he 
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made  his  way  on  foot  to  Yienna  with  a  few 
companions,  as  pilgrims  returning  from  Jeru- 
salem. But  whispers  of  his  landing  had 
spread  throughout  the  duchy,  and  after 
sundry  adventures,  his  page  was  noted  one 
day  in  the  market-place  of  Vienna  buying 
provisions  with  foreign  money.  The  boy  was 
seized,  and  under  torture  was  made  to  reveal 
his  master's  identity,  and  Richard  himself 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Leopold  of  Austria. 

The  Duke  of  Austria,  for  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  handed  him  over  to  Henry  YI., 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  in  Germany,  who  for 
fourteen  months  kept  him  in  close  custody 
in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol  named  Tyernsteign. 

On  the  charges  of  crimes  brought  against 
him  by  the  emperor,  of  being  the  enemy  of 
the  empire  and  the  disturber  of  France,  he 
defended  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  YI., 
with  much  argumentative  skill.  In  Halli- 
well's  translation  of  his  letter,  we  see 
Richard  justifying  his  understanding  with 
the  King  of  Sicily,  with  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  been  in  league  against  France,  by 
his  wish  to  "keep  on  good  terms  with  a 
man   of  whose  aid  I  stood  in  need."      He 
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denied  any  knowledge  of  the  reason  for 
animus  against  him  by  the  King  of  France, 
"  except  my  being  more  successful  than  he." 
With  regard  to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  he  avowed 
he  had  done  no  more  than  avenge  the  injuries 
he  had  received,  saying  :  "  I  have  disposed  of 
my  conquest — w^as  it  not  my  right  ?  "  He 
declared  the  Duke  of  Austria  to  have  too 
w^ell  revenged  any  injuries  of  which  he  had 
to  complain  for  these  to  be  numbered  amongst 
his  crimes. 

The  charge  of  complicity  with  Saladin  he 
dismissed  as  improbable,  and  it  is  likely  it  w^as, 
since  one  of  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought 
against  Richard  is  that  in  front  of  Salad in's 
camp  he  had  2,600  hostages  put  to  death  for 
delayed  ransom,  and  he  summed  up  what 
he  had  done  in  Jerusalem  as  "  Acre 
taken,  tw^o  battles  won,  parties  defeated, 
convoys  carried  off  with  such  abundance  of 
rich  spoils  (with  which  the  world  is  witness 
I  have  not  enriched  myself).  These  indicate 
sufficiently  that  I  have  not  spared  Saladin." 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  from 
the  Saracen  presents  of  fruits  and  similar 
small  things,  and  claimed  that  the  King  of 
France  also  accepted  such  as  "  civilities  which 
brave  men  during  war  perform  one  towards 
another  without  ill-consequence." 

He  demonstrated  that  if  he  had  not  taken 
Jerusalem,  it  had  been  the  fault  of  his 
enemies,  who  had  not  allowed  him  time  to 
succeed,  and  that  he  had  but  deferred  an 
enterprise  in  order  to  afford  to  his  people 
a  succour  for  which  they  could  no  longer 
wait. 

News  of  Richard's  captivity,  after  a  time, 
became  known  in  England,  and  John,  who 
had  encouraged  the  idea  of  the  Crusade — 
for  reasons  it  is  easy  to  comprehend — now 
plotted  with  Philip  of  France  and  Henry  of 
Germany  to  keep  his  brother  prisoner,  and, 
calling  together  an  army  of  interested 
followers  in  England,  openly  laid  claim  to 
the  throne.  The  German  princes  and  the 
Pope  were,  however,  favourable  to  Richard's 
release,  and  Henry  YI.  found  it  expedier.t 
to  accept  the  ransom  of  £300,000,  which 
was  raised  by  taxation  of  the  English  people. 
Richard's  return  was  thus  made  possible,  and 
he  landed  at  Sandwich,  March  20,  11D4, 
and  was  enthusiasticaliy  received  by  subjects 
who  thus  forgave  and  forgot  the  neglect  of 
more  than  four  years. 

Richard's  first  act  was  to  call  a  great 
council  at  Nottingham,  which  consisted  of 
fifteen  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  and 
Eleanor,  the  queen-mother.  He  proceeded 
to  denude  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
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of  offices,  wbicli  he  then  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders.  He  outlawed  John  and  confiscated 
his.  lands  and  goods  for  his  treacherous 
connivance  with  his  captors  to  retain  hiui 
prisoner,  and  his  combination  .with  the 
barons  against  his  brother's  justiciary, 
and  he  placed  heavj  and  new  taxes  upon  an 
already  impoverished  people. 

The  last  day  of  the  council,  which  lasted 
four  days,  was  spenfc  in  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  no  it  was  advisable  for  him  to  bp 
re-crowned,  which  it  was.  decided  should  be 
done.  But  we  must  suppose  that  part  of 
the  time  Richard  passed  in  Nottingham  was 
spent  in  less  tedious  manner  than  in  dis- 
cussing State  affairs,  for  we  are  told  by 
Hovenden,  in  his  "  Chronica,"  that .  he  went 
into  the  Forest  of  Sherwood,  where  the 
fame  of  the  outlaw,  Eobin  Hood,  attracted 
his  adventurous  self.  Whether  he  met 
Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  the  mqrry  men, 
and  Maid  Marion,  we  do  not  know, 
since  historians  have  been  silent  on  the 
matter.  .     ,   . 

Richard's  next  act  was  to  hurry  to  Win- 
chester, there  to  be  re-crowned,  and  again  to 
hurry  thence  to  Portsmouth  and  set  sail  to 
Normandy.  Here  John  implored  pardon  of 
his  brother  on  his  knees,  and  as  he  had  a 
powerful  mediator  in  his  mother,  Richard 


forgave  him,  although  he  sternly  refused 
to  restore  to  him  his  possessions. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  was  spent  in 
profitless  intermittent  quarrels  with  France, 
arising  from  the  king's  alleged  perfidy,  for  so 
weakened  wxre  both  countries  by  lack  of 
funds,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  designate 
the  skirmishes  which  took  place  between  the 
two  by  the  title  of  warfare. 

But  it  was  in  an  even  meaner  engagement, 
a  petty  quarrel  with  one  of  his  own  vassals, 
the  Yicomte  de  Limoges,  that  Richard  met 
his  death  in  1199.  The  Yicomte  had  un- 
earthed a  treasure  upon  his  land.  Richard 
demanded  the  whole  of  it,  and,  this  being 
refused,  besieged  the  Yicomte  at  Chaluz.  As 
the  king  was  riding  round  the  walls,  an 
arrow,  sped  by  an  archer  on  the  ramparts,  one 
Bertram  de  Gurdon — we  have  two  pictures 
of  this  scene,  one  of  the  actual  occurrence, 
the  other  of  the  clemency  of  the  king  to  his 
assailant— struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder. 
An  unskilled  physician  extracted  the  head  of 
the  arrow,  and  mortification  set  in.  Thus, 
says  Lingard,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age,  died  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  His  body 
was  buried  at  Fontevraud  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  Henry  II.  His  lion  heart  he  left  to 
the  citizens  of  Rouen,  "  in  gratitude  for 
their  loyalty  and  attachment." 


WHITE    LILIES. 


^HERE  are  tall  lilies  white, 
*      Along  my  garden  wall : 
Sweet  by  day,  but  at  night 
Sweetest  of  all. 

Yet  their  scent  I  cannot  bear, 
Or  pale  phantom  grace ; 
Their  breath  is  a  woman's  hair, 
Their  beauty  a  woman's  face. 

There  are  tall  lilies  white 

Along  my  garden  wall : 

And  ghosts  in  my  hearty  at  their  sight 

Awake  and  within  me  '^n^\. 
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By  feed   M.  white. 


HE  orirl  seemed  to  be 


controlling    herself 


with  an  effort.  The 
look  on  her  face 
was  half  angry,  half 
scornful.  And  a 
very  beautiful  face 
it  was,  in  Stephen 
Sherlock's  opinion. 
A  little  hard  and 
haughty,  perhaps, 
but  there  was  a  reason  for  that. 

"  It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  you,  Miss 
Llewellyn,"  he  said.  "I  should  be  guilty 
of  lamentable  weakness  if  I  adopted  your 
suggestion.  Besides,  those  fellows  are  de- 
liberately breaking  the  law.     If  they  were 

permitted  to  do  so  in  the  old  times But 

I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Oh,  you  had  better  say  it  ! "  Ethel 
Llewellyn  cried.  ''You  were  going  to  re- 
mark that,  in  my  father's  time,  the  tenants 
did  as  they  pleased.  When  I  was  a  child, 
there  were  salmon  poaching  riots  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Wye  very  often.  Once 
a  river-bailiff  was  killed." 

"  Precisely,"  Sherlock  responded.  "  After 
that  the  poachers  did  as  they  liked  for  ages. 
They  have  been  doing  pretty  well  as  they 
liked  ever  since,  only  they  don't  call  them- 
selves '  Rebeccaites '  now.  They  prefer  to 
speak  of  their  rights.  They  are  backed  up 
by  certain  irresponsible  agitators.  When  I 
bought  this  property,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  a  little  firmness  on  my  part  would  turn 
the  Elan  into  one  of  the  best  salmon  catches 
in  the  kingdom.  To  my  mind,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  to  the  property." 

Miss  Llewellyn's  sense  of  justice  struggled 
with  her  annoyance.  It  was  exactly  as  Sher- 
lock had  stated.  After  Captain  Llewellyn's 
death  there  would  have  been  little  or  nothing 
for  her  from  Cwm  Place  had  not  Stephen 
Sherlock  had  such  grand  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  fishing.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
the  purchase  money  had  hardly  cleared  the 
mortgages.  As  it  was,  she  had  a  few  hundreds 
a  year,^and  Sherlock  had  allowed  her  to 
retain  the  old  mill  house.  It  would  have 
broken  her  heart  to  have  had  to  turn  out  of 
Cwm  altogether. 
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She  had  done  her  deliberate  best  to  try 
to  dislike  this  man.  Had  he  not  made 
money  in  trade,  and  had  he  not  invaded 
her  ancestral  home  ?  He  was  always  doing 
things  that  jarred  on  her.  He  had  a  way 
with  him  which  the  tenants,  for  the  most 
part,  found  it  liard  to  resist.  At  any  rate, 
they  had  comfortable  households  now,  and 
barns  capable  of  keeping  out  the  rain.  From 
Llewellyn  they  had  had  none  of  these  things. 
Still,  there  were  prejudices  to  be  overcome, 
notably  as  to  the  right  to  net  the  Elan 
for  salmon.  Every  loafer  on  the  waterside 
claimed  that.  Sherlock  had  promptly  taken 
the  case  to  the  courts,  and  a  decision  had 
been  given  in  his  favour.  Custom  was  one 
thing,  and  legality  another  altogether.  And 
Sherlock  w^as  not  disposed  to  be  puffed  up 
over  his  victory.  A  certain  amount  of  legiti- 
mate fishing  would  be  allowed,  but  the  idle 
and  imprudent  were  not  going  to  fill  their 
pockets  at  his  expense.  There  was  a  deal  of 
muttering  and  one  or  two  threats  of  personal 
violence,  for  the  hillmen  were  a  wild  lot  and 
none  too  civilised.  A  poaching  affray  had 
been  followed  by  a  prosecution  and  convic- 
tion, and  it  was  freely  stated  that  Sherlock 
would  take  his  life  in  his  hands  the  first 
time  he  ventured  on  to  the  hills. 

"You  don't  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
people,"  Ethel  said.     "  How  should  you  ?  " 

"  Being   all    my   life    in    trade    and    in 
sympathy  with  its  views  ?  "   Sherlock  asked. 
"  I  did  not  say  so,"  Miss  Llewellyn  said. 
"  But  we  will  let  it  go  at  that." 

Sherlock  smiled  jusi  a  little  bitterly. 
''  I  thought  we  should  get  to  this  in  time," 
he  said.  "Quite  in  accoi dance  with  the  best 
traditions,  isn't  it  ?  New^  men  and  old  acres. 
You  may  not  be  aware  that  my  father  was 
Slierlock  of  Mannergride.  You  will  adrnit 
that  the  family  was  at  one  time  as  influential 
and  powerful  as  yoiu*  own.  My  traditions 
are  exactly  as  yours,  and  my  training  has  been 
very  much  the  same.  My  father  preferred 
to  work  instead  of  loaf  on  the  heavily 
mortgaged  family  acres.  And  he  had  his 
reward.  He  made  me  work  pretty  hard,  too, 
for  fifteen  years,  and  I  am  all  the  better  man 
for  it.  You  are  all  going  to  find  that  out  in 
time.    And  those  poaching  fellows  are  going 
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to  find  it  out,  too.  Thej  shall  have  a  lesson 
to-night  which  thej  will  remember  for  many 
a  long  day  to  come." 

Ethel  Llewellyn  stood  there  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  waterfall  tapping  her  foot 
thoughtfully.  It  was  very  difficult  not  to 
like  this  man,  with  his  direct  method  and 
sterling  integrity  of  purpose.  And  to  the 
good  things  that  he  did  there  was  no  end. 
Nobody  on  the  estate  who  really  needed  any- 
thing asked  for  it  in  vain.  If  only  Sherlock 
could  have  got  his  tentwits  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  salmon  poachers,  all  would  have 
been  well.  But  then  this  sort  of  thing  had 
been  going  on  for  generations  .... 

"  You  will  need  a  strong  force  behind  you 
to-night,"  the  girl  said. 

"  Indeed.  Then  you  know  something 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  ?  " 

"Mr.  Sherlock,"  the  girl  said  earnestly, 
"  I  am  bound  to.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  those 
hillsiders — who  are  your  tenants,  mind — 
have  been  netting  the  Elan.  They  are 
liberal  with  their  catch,  and  therefore  the 
bulk  of  the  more  respectable  tenants  are  on 
their  side.  It  is  a  tacit  support  they  get. 
They  will  '  play  the  game  '  and  lie  for  them 
in  the  police  court.  This  is  part  of  their 
code  of  honour.  These  things  are  hinted  to 
me  because  I  am  supposed  to  be  your  bitter 
enemy." 

Sherlock  turned  a  little  white  under  the 
healthy  tan  on  his  face.  The  slanting  March 
sun  was  shining  in  his  eyes.  It  was  hard 
for  any  girl  to  regard  a  man  like  this  as  an 
enemy. 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  Sherlock  sa'd  slowly, 
"  I  would  go  aw^ay," 

"I  hope  you  won't,"  Ethel  murmured. 
The  glint  of  a  smile  danced  in  her  eyes. 
"  Let  me  be  quite  candid.  You  have  done 
far  better  here  than  I  had  expected.  I  was 
jealous  of  your  success^  and  now  that  I  have 
made  this  confession — I  feel  jealous  no  longer. 
And  I  am  glad  that  you  are — well,  one  of  the 
Sherlocks.  It  is  hard  to  get  outside  that 
kind  of  thing,  naturally,  when  you  have 
struggled  like  w^e  did  to  keep  the  old  place 
together.     And  I'm  glad  you  bought  it." 

She  held  out  her  hand  wath  a  frank  gesture, 
a  warm  smile  on  her  face.  She  stood  with 
her  back  to  the  waterfall,  with  the  salmon 
ladder  by  the  side  of  it  and  the  black-beamed 
old  house  beyond.  It  was  here  that  she 
lived  alone  with  two  faithful  servants  who 
would  have  followed  her  to  death.  She  slept 
to  the  lullaby  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  river 
w^as  the  only  music  she  knew.  The  lovely 
desolation  and    wild    beauty    of    the    spot 


appealed  to  Sherlock  now  as  the  sun  ghttered 
upon  it.  Here  w^as  the  place  where  the 
poachers  were  wont  to  gather  vicariously. 
Here  was  the  salmon  ladder  and  the  long 
silent  pool  below,  where  the  fish  lay  before 
going  on  to  the  spawning  beds.  The.  pool 
lay  black  and  still  under  the  tail  of  the 
waterfall,  and  here  salmon  could  be  seen 
sometimes  by  the  score.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  a  dark  night,  a  Dutch  oven 
filled  with  blazing  pine  knots,  and  a  spear. 
The  poachers  came  with  blackened  faces  and 
speared  the  helpless,  fascinated  fish  as  they 
lay  there,  a  mass  of  blue  and  silver. 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you,"  Sherlock  mur- 
mured.    "  If  you  think  that  I  ought ^" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  Ethel  laughed. 
"  All  the  time  I  knew  that  you  were  right. 
What  business  have  those  people  to  destroy 
the  salmon  so  recklessly  ?  The  whole  thing 
leads  to  idleness  and  crime.  Besides,  I  have 
a  horrible  feeling  that  I  have  taken  your 
money  under  false  pretences.  And  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  be  very  cautious 
to-night.  They  will  be  in  a  strong  force — 
a  score  or  more." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  sufficient  for  them," 
Sherlock  replied  carelessly.  "We  have  light 
on  our  side.  They  are  going  to  get  a 
proper  lesson  to-night.  Don't  be  afraid 
for  me." 

Miss  Llewellyn  turned  away  only  half 
convinced.  She  knew  those  men  far  better 
than  Sherlock  did,  and  she  was  quite  aware 
what  they  w^ere  capable  of  when  their  blood 
was  up.  They  had  not  forgotten,  either,  that 
one  of  their  leaders  was  in  gaol  for  this  very 
poaching.  The  resources  of  civilisation  con- 
veyed little  to  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Bebeccaites. 

Sherlock  returned  to  Cwm  Place  in  a 
curiously  elated  frame  of  mind.  He  had 
established  something  like  amiable  relations 
with  Miss  Llewellyn  at  last.  For  the  most 
part  she  had  been  cold  and  distant  with  him. 
She  was  bound  to  accept  his  money,  but 
all  the  same  she  had  always  treated  him  as 
an  intruder.  It  was  terribly  unjust,  of 
course,  but  then,  in  the  girl's  case,  it  was 
more  or  less  natural.  And  she  had  never 
been  able  to  disguise  from  herself,  even  from 
the  first,  that  he  always  did  the  right  thing. 
Most  of  the  scandalous  abuses  on  the  estate 
had  continued  to  exist  simply  becauee  they 
had  become  traditions,  but  Sherlock  was 
stamping  them  out.  Whether  he  would  be 
able  to  stamp  out  the  salmon  poaching  was 
quite  another  thing.  There  was  danger  in 
the  air,  though  Sherlock  did  not  appear  to 
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recognise    it.     And    the    trouble  was    fast 
approaching. 

It  was  dark  and  still  as  Sherlock  set  out 
that  same  evening  for  the  salmon  ladder. 
He  had  made  his  plans  with  great  prudence 
and  caution.  He  had  with  him  three 
experienced  water-bailiffs  who  knew  every 
inch  of  the  river.  There  was  another  man 
in  the  party  who  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  learn  the  plans  of  the  poachers.  Sherlock's 
idea  was  to  take  the  gang  red-handed  and 
hold  them  up  till  the  police  could  be  sent 
for.  If  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
violence,  so  much  the  better — so  much  more 
severe  would  the  sentences  on  the  poachers 
be.  Sherlock  pushed  along  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  his  head  held  high  and  his  lips 
compressed.  He  was  going  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  kind  of  thing  once  and  for  all. 
Those  fellows  should  learn  that  he  was 
master  ;  he  would  teach  them  that  poaching 
did  not  pay.  A  certain  amount  of  legitimate 
fishing  they  should  have.  When  the  fame  of 
the  Elan  as  a  salmon  stream  was  estab- 
lished, the  poachers  would  find  it  far  more 
remunerative  to  act  as  gillies  to  the  crowd 
of  honest  sportsmen  who  would  flock  here. 

They  came  at  length  to  the  salmon 
ladder,  with  the  deep  black  pool  where  the 
fish  lay  below  it.  There  were  scores  of 
great  silvery  monsters  waiting  for  the  spate 
to  come  down  thick  and  brown  over  the 
ladder,  so  they  might  go  on  to  the  spawning 
beds.  Sherlock  had  counted  a  hundred 
of  the  long  slim  shadows  there  the  day 
before.  These  were  the  fish  that  the 
poachers  were  after.  They  would  come  down 
presently  with  their  spears  and  their  lanterns, 
and  in  half  an  hour  there  would  not  be  a 
single  fish  in  the  pool. 

But  they  would  find  Sherlock  and  his 
bailiffs  awaiting  them.  They  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  watchers  had  gone 
miles  down-stream  ;  even  the  servants  at 
Cwm  Place  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
much.  In  a  clannish  place  like  this  no  risks 
could  be  taken.  There  was  a  fringe  of 
bushes  here  where  Sherlock  and  his  gang 
could  hide.  By  the  side  of  the  ladder  was 
the  waterfall,  and  high  over  it  the  old  mill 
house,  where  Ethel  Llewellyn  had  taken  up 
her  abode.  It  looked  a  dark  and  forbidding 
place  enough  as  it  loomed  out  of  the  shadows. 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  the  mill  house, 
Jenkins  ? "  Sherlock  whispered  to  the  man 
next  to  him.  "  What  did  they  use  it  for  in 
the  old  days  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  they  called  it  a  mill,"  Jenkins 
responded.       "  A  certain  amount  of  corn 


used  to  be  ground  there,  but  in  the  old  days 
it  was  used  by  smugglers.  The  Ap  Griffiths 
family  had  it  for  three  hundred  years. 
Millers  they  called  themselves.  They  did  no 
milling  whatever,  sir.  There  was  brandy  and 
tobacco  came  over  from  Cardigan  Bay,  and 
the  place  used  to  be  full  of  it.  And  the 
squire  of  Cwm  Place  for  the  time  being,  he 
knew  all  about  it.  So  long  as  he  had  his 
brandy  and  tobacco  free,  it  didn't  matter  to 
him.  A  rare  wild  lot  the  Llewellyns  used  to 
be,  sir.  They  do  say  as  there's  a  secret  way 
up  the  pool  and  behind  the  waterfall  to 
the  mill  house.  If  that's  so,  sir,  you  see 
a  lot  of  stuff  could  come  by  water.  But  I've 
never  seen  the  way  myself,  nor  anybody  who 
has  seen  it.  I  dare  say  it  is  an  old  woman's 
tale,  after  all." 

"  A  poor  house,  I  suppose,  Jenkins  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  whatever.  Beautiful 
rooms  are  some  of  them.  My  lady  furnished 
them  from  Cwm  Place.  Some  of  the  summer 
visitors  rave  about  the  place." 

Sherlock  asked  no  further  questions,  but 
the  romance  of  the  situation  was  not  lost  on 
him.  He  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  old  house  where  Ethel  Llewellyn 
had  made  her  home.  Possibly  she  might 
give  him  the  opportunity  one  of  these  days. 
At  the  moment  there  were  sterner  things  to 
occupy  his  attention.  The  poachers  would 
be  here  soon,  and  .... 

Jenkins  grabbed  him  excitedly  by  the  arm. 
Down  the  sloping  path  leading  to  the  river 
half  a  dozen  figures  loomed  hazily  through 
the  gloom.  They  came  quietly  enough,  one 
behind  the  other,  with  the  easy  confident 
tread  of  men  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  was  by 
no  means  their  first  expedition  of  the  kind. 
They  came  presently  to  the  side  of  the  black 
and  silent  pool,  where  the  oily  ripples  lapped 
the  stones.  The  light  of  a  match  flared  out, 
then  a  stronger  gleam  as  the  pine  knots 
in  one  of  the  lanterns  burst  into  a  blaze. 
In  the  ring  of  flame  five  men  stood  with 
blackened  faces,  grim,  resolute,  ready  for  any- 
thing short  of  murder,  and  not  afraid  of  that 
when  their  blood  was  hot.  Another  and  yet 
another  lantern  danced  and  flickered  as  the 
poachers  prepared  to  wade  out  into  the 
stream.  They  moved  now  without  the 
slightest  caution ;  evidently  they  feared 
nothing.  A  spear  was  thrust  down  deep 
into  the  darkness  of  the  water,  a  great 
bar  of  clear  silver  came  headlong  to  the 
bank,  flapping  in  the  light  like  a  mass  of 
gold. 

"  A  present  for  the  Squire,"   somebody 
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langlied,  "and  another  to   keep  him  com- 
pany." 

With  blood  aflame  and  face  hot  with 
anger,  Sherlock  strode  from  his  hiding- 
place.  The  electric  torch  he  held  in  his 
hand  cast  a  flame  of  brilliant  light  into  the 
darkness — picked  out  the  five  figures  there 
in  the  water.  In  the  background  the  water- 
fall rained  down  a  white  angry  mass.  The 
five  figures  in  the  glare  turned  like  one  and 
hurled  defiance. 

"  You're  welcome  to  take  us,  if  you  can, 
Squire,"  one  of  them  said*  defiantly. 

"  You  scoundrels  !  "  Sherlock  cried.  "  You 
infernal  midnight  thieves  !  Come  out,  every 
one,  and  give  yourselves  up.  I  have  plenty 
of  help  behind  me.     Come  out  of  it !  " 

A  laugh  followed,  a  jeer  of  voices,  and 
then  a  chattering  in  the  language  of  the 
Celt,  which  was  lost  on  Sherlock  altogether. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  in  for  an  easy 
victory,  after  all.  A  certain  sense  of  dis- 
appointment filled  him  as  the  poachers 
stepped  solemnly  shorewards.  Perhaps  he 
was  thinking  about  Ethel  Llewellyn.  He 
would  have  liked  to  figure  as  the  central 
character  of  a  romance  before  her  eyes.  He 
had  not  expected  these  fellows  to  play  the 
game  like  this. 

"  I  thought  you  would  find  it  better  to 
take  it  lying  down,"  he  said.  "If  you 
care  to " 

Something  seemed  to  stir  in  the  bushes 
behind  him  like  a  sudden  rush  of  wind. 
The  air  was  full  of  oaths  and  curses  and 
the  noise  of  struggling  bodies. 

"  Look  to  yourself,  sir  !  "  Jenkins  yelled. 
"  They've  got  us  tangled  in  their  nets. 
Stepped  into  a  regular  ambush  whatever  ! 
Just  as  useless  as  a  lot  of  cats  in  a 
bag  ! " 

It  was  even  as  Jenkins  had  said.  There 
were  other  poachers  concealed  in  the  bushes 
behind  the  hiding-place  of  the  bailiffs.  The 
nets  had  fallen  on  them  ;  they  were  being 
tugged  by  cunning  hands  so  that  the  bailiffs 
were  swept  off  their  feet  and  dragged  along 
in  the  string  meshes  as  helpless  as  if  they 
had  been  a  catch  of  salmon.  They  lay  there, 
a  struggling  mass  of  humanity,  tightly  bound 
together  and  watched  over  by  a  couple  of 
men  armed  with  cudgels.  There  was  the 
sickening  impact  of  a  blow,  followed  by  a 
groan,  and  a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
heavy  breathing  of  stricken  humanity. 

So  these  fellows  really  meant  mischief. 
Sherlock  could  see  that  in  their  threatening 
aspect  as  they  advanced  towards  him.  He 
noticed  uneasily,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 


had  been  drinking.     He  had  the  comforting 
assurance  that  he  was  armed. 

"  I  can  swear  to  three  of  you,  at  any  rate," 
he  said  grimly.  "  Evan  Evan,  John  Rees, 
and  Joseph  Morgan " 

A  howl  of  rage  drowned  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  Heedless  of  the  gleaming  barrel  of 
the  revolver,  they  rushed  on  Sherlock.  He 
fired  two  shots  at  point-blank  range  ;  he  saw 
one  man's  arm  drop  useless  to  his  side  ;  he 
saw  one  of  the  others  fall  on  his  knees. 
If  they  closed  in  on  him  now,  hew^as  doomed. 
The  revolver  was  wrenched  from  his  hand 
and  flung  far  over  the  deep  side  of  the 
pool.  Somebody  clutched  him  from  behind  ; 
strong  arms  swung  him  to  and  fro  ;  then  the 
hands  released,  and  Sherlock  dropped  like  a 
plummet  in  the  centre  of  the  pool.  He 
came  up  again  with  the  yells  of  rage  and 
ribald  laughter  in  his  ears. 

"  Throw  a  net  over  him ! "  somebody 
yelled.  "Drown  him  like  a  water-rat  in 
the  nets  !  " 

A  yell  of  applause  followed.  A  big  pocket- 
net  cast  by  a  skilled  hand  skimmed  over  the 
water  and  dropped  plump  over  Sherlock's 
head.  A  second  later  and  he  was  fighting 
for  his  life.  Down  he  went  again  and  again, 
till  his  lungs  w^ere  bursting  and  his  heart  was 
beating  like  a  drum.  It  was  only  now  and 
again  that  he  contrived  to  snatch  a  mouthful 
of  air.  The  water  was  roaring  in  his  ears, 
deepened  by  the  yells  of  the  fiends  on  the 
bank,  who  were  sapping  his  life  in  this  cold- 
blooded fashion.  They  were  beyond  all  con- 
trol now  ;  the  lust  for  blood  and  slaughter 
was  on  them  ;  they  would  never  release  their 
grip  so  long  as  there  was  a  spark  of  life  in 
Sherlock's  body.  What  would  Ethel  Llewellyn 
say  if  she  knew  ? 

Somebody  was  whispering  something  in 
his  ear.  In  a  dreamy  way  he  seemed  to  see 
a  boat  come,  hke  a  brown  shadow,  from  the 
side  of  the  waterfall  ;  somebody  was  leaning 
over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  somebody 
was  slashing  at  the  net  with  a  knife.  Then, 
as  the  dream  grew  clearer  and  more  concrete, 
Sherlock  found  himself  sitting  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat  gasping  for  breath,  and  somebody 
who  looked  like  Ethel  Llewellyn  was  address- 
ing the  mob  on  the  bank.  She  had  a  gun  in 
her  hand.  Sherlock  could  see  the  shining 
barrel  as  it  lay  across  the  knees  of  this  angry 
young  goddess. 

"  Go  home,  all  of  you  ! "  Ethel  cried. 
"And  release  those  bailiffs  first.  Under- 
stand, this  business  can't  stop  here.  This 
will  be  the  last  time  any  poaching  is  done  in 
the  Elan.     I  can  swear  to  every  one  of  you. 


"  Heedless  of  the  gleamiug  barrel  of  the  revolver,  they  rushed  on  Sherlock.' 
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I  can  send  every  one  of  you  to  gaol,  and 
I  will  !  " 

The  figures  on  the  bank  melted  away,  the 
night  was  wrapped  in  silence  once  more.  In 
the  same  dreamy  way  Sherlock  found  himself 
behind  the  waterfall  and  climbing  a  set  of 
sloping  steps  till  he  stood  in  a  great  stone- 
flagged  hall  with  Ethel  by  his  side.  A  little 
later  and  he  was  in  an  oak-panelled  dining- 
room,  clad  in  a  set  of  clothing  supplied  by 
EthePs  old  man-servant. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  you  have  saved 
my  life  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  was  like  that,"  Ethel  smiled.  "  I  was 
afraid  that  there  would  be  trouble.  I  could 
see  something  of  it  from  my  bedroom  window, 
and  that  is  why  I  got  the  boat  out.  Oh, 
there  was  no  danger  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
I  could  do  anything  I  like  with  those  people. 
But  you  have  got  your  own  way,  Mr.  Sher- 
lock. There  will  never  be  any  more  poaching 
in  the  Elan.     If  you  see  those  men " 

"  I  am  going  to  see  them  all  to-morrow," 
Sherlock  said.  "  I  bear  no  malice,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  got  the  game  in  my 


own  hands.  A  policy  of  the  sleeping  dog 
seems  to  be  the  programme." 

Ethel  smiled  approvingly.  Her  glance 
was  warm  and  soft,  the  colour  was  in  her 
cheeks. 

"  I  am  glad  that  all  this  has  happened," 
Sherlock  went  on,  "  because  we  understand 
each  other  now.  I  shall  never  have  any 
more  trouble  here  so  long  as  you  are  on  my 
side.     Won't  you  always  help  me,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  Ethel 
asked. 

"  Oh,  I  think  you  know.  I  have  always 
admired  you.  And  it  is  one  of  my  dreams 
to  see  the  old  place  managed  between  us. 
Don't  laugh  at  me.  If  I  could  some  day 
speak  of  you  as,  say,  Mrs.  Llewellyn-Sher- 
lock ..." 

Ethel  smoothed  her  hair  presently,  as  well 
as  she  could  with  Sherlock's  arms  about  her. 

"You  are  a  far  better  manager  than  I 
ever  should  be,"  she  whispered.  "  But  I 
will  come  and  help  you  if  you  like.  And 
— how  natural  it  all  seems,  doesn't  it, 
Stephen  dear  ?  " 


THE    MASTER    HAND. 


'T^HE  touch  of  the  Master's  hand  on  the  strings 
*       (But  only  the  Master's  hand) 
Can  sweep  us  away,  as  on  angel's  wings, 
From  the  hurt  and  the  fret  of  all  petty  things, 
And  the  evil  of  base  imaginings, 

To  the  place  where  we  understand! 


Where  we  learn  to  know  that  our  loss  is  gain, 

And  sorrow  has  come  to  bless: 
That  our  lives  are  links  in  a  mighty  chain, 
That  evil  will  vanish,  and  good  remain ; 
That  love  grows  deeper,  because  of  its  pain, 

And  love's  depth  is  its  blessedness. 

L.  Q.  MOBERLY. 


AWKWARD    POSITION    OF    JONKS. 


With  just  ten  minutes  to  catch  a  train,  he  has  to  discover  his  fiancee^  whom  he  has  arranged  to  meet 
outside  a  fashionable  draper's. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


He  :  What  a  shame  of  Connie  to  send  you  that 
letter  without  a  stamp  on  it ! 

She  :  Oh,  it  wasn't  her  fault.  She  put  one 
on,  but  the  gum  was  bad,  and  it  came  off  in 
the  post. 

He  :  How  do  you  know  ? 

She  :  She  says  so  in  the  letter! 


The  burglar  entered  softly  by  way  of  the 
window  and  looked  round  him.-  His  eyes  lighted 
at  once  on  a  large  piece  of  paper  which  lay  on 
the  table,  with  the  words  '*  The  Burglar  "  written 
thereon  in  large  letters,  and  he  started  in  some- 
what uncomfortable  surprise. 

"  Meant  for  me,  evidently,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  picked  it  up.     This  is  what  he  read — 

"  I  know  you  are  coming  to-night — never 
mind  how.  If  you  will  take  away  this  parcel 
and  lose  it  effectually,  you  are  welcome  to  what 
else  you  can  find  in  this  room." 

Wonderingly  he  opened  the  parcel,  but  at  once 
his  face  cleared  and  he  understood.  "  Pore  cliap, 
pore  chap!"  he  murmured  feelingly.     *'I11  take 


'em  for  'im,  right  enough,  and  let  'im  off  easy, 
too.  Pm  a  father  nie^dfP  For  the  contents  of 
the  parcel  were  as  follows  : — 

One  toy  trumpet.  One  musical  box. 

One  drum  (large).  One  mouth-organ. 

One  toy  concertina.  Three  tin  whistles. 

One  tambourine.  One  air-gun. 


A  City  clerk  named  Dresser  went  for  his 
fortnight's  holiday  "on  the  Continong."  On  his 
return  he  persisted  in  calling  everybody  Herr 
Smith,  Herr  Brown,  Heir  Robinson.  In  return 
he  was  dubbed  "  Hairdresser,"  and  the  name 
stuck. 


One  day  at  dictation  the  teacher  read  out : 
''  Dr.  Watts  did  not  write  out  liis  sermons  in  full, 
but,  having  arranged  his  heads,  sketched  out  a 
%^  particulars."  One  scholar's  version  of  this 
was  :  "  Dr.  Watts  did  not  write  his  sermons,  but, 
having  arranged  his  head,  scratched  out  a  few 
particulars." 
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PERHAPS  ! 

"  No,  Babs,  you  can't  hjive  more  honey.     Too  nmch 
honey  is  bad  for  little  gids. ' 

"Why,  mummie?  Will  it  bring  nie  out  in  hives?" 


THE    RISKS    OF   A    RUNNING    DIVE. 

On  the  stage  beneath  the  pier,  where  translucent 

swells 
Lap    the    piles    festooned   with   weed,    thick    with 

limpet  shells, 
Where,  a  few  green  fathoms  down,  mermaid  gardens 

grow- 
That*  s  the  place  for  a  running  dive  (with  a  splinter 

in  your  toe). 

Where  the  river  tuts  the  sward  with  a  silver  loop, 
Where,   like  sentinels   on  guard,    weeping   willows 

droop, 
Where  eye-bright  and  tormentil  star  the  level  mead, 
That's   the   place   for  a  running  dive  (in  a  bed  of 

hidden  weed). 

Where  the  springboard  palpitates  at  the  swimming 

bath. 
Where  the  track  of  dripping  feet  makes  a  little  path, 
Where  your  rivals  pause  to  praise  and  rather  hope 

to  scoff. 
That's  the  place  for  a  running  dive  (with  a  slip  as 

you  take  off). 

Jessie  Pojpe. 


Mrs.  Suburbs  had  bought  some  fowls,  and  was 
perturbed  to  discover,  a  day  or  two  later,  that  one 
of  them  seemed  ill  with  a  very  bad  cough.  She 
rang  up  the  dealer  and  asked  him  what  could  be 
done,  but  he  could  not  advise  without  hearing 
the  cough.  Asking  him  to  hold  the  line,  she 
ran  off  to  the  hencoop,  caught  the  pullet,  and 
brought  it,  frightened  and  struggling,  to  the 
'phone.  In  a  few  moments  the  cough  came  on, 
the  dealer  prescribed,  and  all  ended  happily. 


A    LAVEROCK    OR    LARK. 

{With  acknowledgments  to  W.  St.  Leger.) 

I  love  to  hear  the  laverock. 

The  laverock  or  lark. 
But  even  more  to  haverock, 

To  haverock  or  hark, 
Unto  my  puppy's  baverock, 

His  baverock  or  bark. 

He's  such  a  gay  young  spaverock, 

A  spaverock  or  spark, 
He  has  no  cares  that  caverock, 

That  caverock  or  cark. 

On  bones  he  makes  his  maverock, 

His  maverock  or  mark: 
He  bites  Just  like  a  shaverock, 

A  shaverock  or  shark. 

1  take  him  in  the  Paverock, 

The  Paverock  or  Park, 
But  never  in  the  daverock 
(He  can't  abide  the  daverock), 

The  daverock  or  dark. 

Rosamund  Marriott   Watson. 


Mother  :  Tommy,  you  must  be  generous  with 
your  chocolates.     Pass  them  round. 

Tommy  (to  gaest)  :  Take  all  you  want.  Take 
two ! 


TIT    FOR    TAT. 

Hubby  :  Here,  I  say,  EtheL  I  wish  to  goodness  you 
wouldn't  use  my  best  razor  for  cutting  baby's  clothes 
with. 

WiFiE :  Ver}^  well,  dear,  I  won't,  if  you  will  kindly 
give  up  using  my  best  hatpins  for  pipe  cleaners ! 


■^r  'P  I 


tv; 


Cma-:)  ;  ■f^Af^'^.oa. 


..l.J..'r^ '•.■„•   .»  vJ: i-i'^-  ;..  .   ,.i»^. 


THE    POSSIBILITIES    OF    POWER. 

*'What  would  you  do  if  you  was  as  biir  as  him.  Pill?" 

"Why,  first  I'd  punch  Willie  Smith's  'ead,  and  then  I'd  go  an'  tell  his  father  I  done  it.' 
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TH05E  VOLUBLE  ENGLISH  I 

Smith  :  Hullo,  Browne !  Haven't  seen  you 
for  years. 

Browne  :  Hullo !  No,  not  since  the  war. 
Thought  that  bullet  finished  you  ? 

Smith  :  No.     I  got  over  that. 

Bbowne  :  Glad  of  that.     (Pause.) 


Smith  :  S'pose  you're  not  married? 

Browne  :  Oh,  yes,  some  time  ago.  Moline 
Gordon  accepted  me,  after  all. 

Smith  :  Glad  of  that.  (Pause.)  Done  anv- 
thing  lately  ? 

Browne  :  Let's  see.  Wrote  a  book  last  year. 
"  Limpets,"  y'know. 


-^==^U^a(> 


*"0w  does  'e  keep  'is  trousers  like  that?" 
"  Strops  'em,  stoopid !  " 


Smith  :  I  stayed  out  there  a  bit,  y'know,  and 
made  a  couple  of  million  over  theCrawdale  mine. 
Browne  :  Good.     (Pause.)     How's  the  wife  ? 
Smith  :  Dead.     Died  two  years  ago. 
Browne  :  Sorry.     (Pause.)     And  young  Jim  ? 
Smith  :  Got  drowned  at  sea.     Last  year. 
Browne:  Pity.     (Pause). 


Smith  :  Congratulations.  Good  book  that 
Didn't  know  you  wrote.    (Pause.) 

Browne  :  Seen  anyone  lately  ? 

Smith  :  No  one  special.     (Pause.) 

Browne  :  Well,  good-bye !  Glad  to  have  seen 
you. 

Smith  ;  Good-bye ! 


l^*^»«K4|B...«6. -„_*.__ 


"the    canal,     west    DRAYTON."        RY    DAVID    MUKllAY,     K.A. 


The  Art  of  Mr.  David  Murray,  R.A. 


By  Austin   Chester. 


IN  its  first  inception,  landscape-paintinf^ 
began  with  the  placing  of  objects,  such 
as  hills,  dales,  trees,  distances,  and  skies, 
as  backgrounds  to  religions  subjects,  using 
these  in  place  of  the  earlier  and  conventional 
gold.  The  causes  of  all  important  move- 
ments are  obscure,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
movement  in  pure  landscape— in  which,  later, 
in  Holland,  France,  and  England,  some  of 
the  finest  work  was  to  be  done,  and  which 
came  into  existence  almost  simultaneously 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  France— owed 
its  birth  to  a  suddenly  I'ccognised  want.  In 
Italy  it  is  said  tha,t  Titian,  1 477-1 570,  and 
Oiorgione,  1477-1011,  Avere  the  pioneers  of 
landscape-paintiug ;  and  certainly  Titian's 
pictures  abound  with  memories  of  that  dis- 
trict which  lies  between  the  hills  of  Cadore 
and  the  queen  city  of  the  Adriatic,  just  as 

1910.     No.  188. 


Giorgione's  reveal  the  luxuriant  pastoral 
scenery,  the  glades  and  brooks  and  pleasant 
copses  of  Castclfranco.  Yet  it  would  be  false 
generalisation  to  consider  either  of  these 
great  men  other  than  figure-painters.  The 
scenery  that  they  painted  had  wliat  Pater 
calls  "the  elusive  refinement  of  park  scenery," 
and  although  there  was  in  the  work  of  each 
that  modulated  unison  of  landscape  and 
figures  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
Venetian  School,  the  landscape  is  always 
subsidiary  to  the  figure,  and  it  is  not  until 
we  reach  tlie  sixteenth  century  that  we  get 
landscape-painting  qua  Irjidscape. 

Jan  Breughel,  1  oGO-l  025,  a  Flemish  painter, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  introducer  of 
this  particular  branch  of  art,  and  so  great 
was  his  ability  in  it  that  Eubens  made  use 
of  him  to  paint  in  many  of  the  landscape 
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backgrounds  of  his  canvases.  Nearly  half  a 
century  later,  and  in  France,  Breughel  was 
followed  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  1594-1665. 
In  this  way,  and  in  each  country,  the  genius 
of  each  man  opened  up  new  paths  and  dis- 
covered fresh  horizons. 

Nicholas   Poussin   was   succeeded   by   his 
adopted  son,  Gaspar,  1618-1675,  but  between 


\  -\r 


find  survival  of  the  impulses  of  the  Renais- 
sance, it  is  to  find  them  coupled  with  a  sort 
of  conscious  reference  to  classic  work  as  the 
standard  of  excellence — that  of  Holland  was 
imbued  by  the  naturalistic  principle  which 
almost  immediately  reached  to  culmination 
in  Ruysdael,  1625-1682,  and  Hobbema, 
1638-1709. 


"the    don,     ABUNE    BALGOWRIE."        BV     DAVID     MURRAY,     R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  Hull,  reproduced  hy  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Hull. 


the  two  in  time  stand  Claud.e  Gelee,  or 
Claude  of  Lorraine,  1600-1682  ;  the  Dutch- 
men Jan  Josephszoon  Van  Goyen,  1596- 
1656,  and  Albert  Cuyp,  1605-1691.  But 
while  in  France  landscape  art  I'etained,  and 
for  a  long  period,  much  of  that  pedantic, 
academic,  or  decorative  quality  which  sacri- 
fices colour  to  design — for  even  in  the  work 
of  the  elder  and  greater  Poussin,  if  in  it  we 


In  England,  landscape  art  came  late, 
but  it  came  with  the  golden,  tranquil,  con- 
ventional work  of  Richard  AYilson,  1714- 
1782,  to  be  followed  by  tlie  brilliant  sugges- 
tiveness  of  Gainsborough,  1727-1782  ;  the 
yet  greater  strength  of  Crome,  1769-1819; 
of  Turner,  1775-1851  ;  and  of  Constable, 
1776-1835,  the  most  influential  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century landscape-painters. 
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If  to  England  landscape  art  came  late,  it 
came  later  still  to  Scotland  ;  and  although 
Nasmyth  stands  to  his  country  in  the  same 
position  thr.t  Richard  AVilson  did  to  England, 
it  was  the  great  amateur,  John  Thomson — 
"Thomson  of  Duddington,"  1778-1840  — 
who,  by  informing  a  somewhat  conventional 
treatment  with  a  personal  significance  and 
beauty,  brought  vitality  to  it.  "  Thomson," 
wrote  Henley,  "  is  comparatively  the  greatest 


Williams,  1783-1829  ("Grecian  Williams"), 
an  exponent  of  the  classic  convention, 
whose  treatment  and  colour  in  every 
sense  were  refined ;  Horatio  Macculloch, 
1803-1867,  a  worthy  continner  of  Thomson's 
traditions  ;  J.  Milne  Donald,  1819-1866, 
whose  name  deserves,  perhaps,  as  high  a 
place  as  does  that  of  Thomson  for  his 
healthful  influence  on  Scottish  landscape. 
For  a  while  under  the  influence  of  Horatio 


'wistaria."        by     DAVID    MURRAY,    R.A. 


Scots  landscape-painter.  What  is  more,  his 
place  in  British  Art  is  eminent  as  well  as 
peculiar  .  .  .  His  pictorial  faculty  was  so 
sane  in  kind  and  so  vigorous  in  quality  as  to 
be  almost  infallible  .  .  .  The  fact  remains 
that  his  best  work,  while  profoundly  romantic 
in  temper,  is  large  in  treatment  and  dignified 
in  aim,  and  is  touched  throughout  with  a 
large  distinction  of  style." 

Between  Thomson  and  Mr.  David  Murray, 
R.A.,  there  stand,  in  Scottish  landscape 
art,  forming  an  unbroken  system  of  corres- 
pondence, the  virile  Wilsons,  Andrew  and 
John,    1780-1848,    1774-1855;    Hugh   W. 


Macculloch,  Milne  Donald  ended  by  so 
affecting  the  work  of  the  latter  as  to  direct 
it  enormously  in  its  truth  to  Nature. 
Then  came  Alexander  Eraser,  1829-1899,  a 
great  and  robust  artist,  who,  as  well  as  Milne 
Donald,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned, 
inaugurated  the  practice  of  painting  pictures 
direct  from  Nature,  working  with  a  realism 
which  revealed  a  deftness  that  left  little  to 
be  desired;  and  Sam  Bough,  1822-1878, 
whose  art  has  an  independence  and  fulness 
of  expression  which  few  have  evor  equalled — 
qualities  w^hich  make  him  a  direct  ancestor 
in  art  of  the  subject  of  our  present  article. 
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Like  Bongli,  Mr.  Murray  is  eminently  versa- 
tile; like  Bough's,  liis  renown  is  estai)lished ; 
and,  like  Bough, he  has  "captured  and  paraded 
not  alittleof  the  feeling  and  the  energy  "of  men 
whom  he  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
greater  than  himself ;  and,  like  Bough's 
again,  his  pictures  are  touched  with  an  imag- 
inative quality  which  causes  them  to  linger 
in  the  memory  long  after  the  works  of  these 
problematical  greater  men  have  faded  from  it. 
Born  in  Glasgow  in  1849,  David  Murray 


all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Art, 
therefore,  means  everything  which  can  be 
differentiated  from  Nature  ;  and  to  bring  the 
two  within  the  compass  of  one  frame  is  tlie 
task  of  the  landscape-painter.  To  put  two 
and  two  together  is  Art ;  that  which  prompts 
man,  however,  to  do  the  same  is  Nature.  Art 
is  therefore  the  employment  of  Nature's 
suggestions  for  an  end,  and  to  demonstrate 
this  was  now  Mr.  Murray's  task.  He  built 
himself  a  rude  hut  on  the  banks  of   Loch 


'the    tees.  by    DAVID     MUllHAY,    K.A. 


spent  his  early  yontli  in  a  manufacturer's 
office  in  his  native  city,  studying  art  only  in 
his  leisure  hours.  Then,  indeed,  he  could 
have  had  little  hope  that,  through  form  and 
colour, he  might  help  to  "re-create  the  world" ; 
and  since  for  eleven  years  he  followed  an 
uncongenial,  clerkly  occupation,  we  are  bound 
to  recognise  that  his  feeling  for  paint  was 
inborn  rather  than  acquired.  He  was  twenty- 
four  years  old  before  he  had  courage  enough 
to  strike  out  a  line  for  himself,  but  in  1873 
he  broke  definitely  away  from  commerce. 
Under  the  words  Art  or  Nature  we  include 


Coruisk,  and  set  himself  determinedly  to 
learn  the  processes  of  a  strange  medium. 
Thus,  somewhat  late  in  life,  he  opened  the 
book  of  Nature,  the  Holy  Writ  of  beauty. 
Probably  he  has  never  been  happier,  never 
more  despairing,  than  he  was  in  that  first 
summer  of  freedom,  when,  artistically,  he 
lived  every  moment  of  the  day,  despaired 
each  night,  and  rose  each  morning  anxiously 
hopeful  to  accomplish  something  great.  He 
may  have  met — he  probably  did  meet — a  few 
artists,  and  in  talk  with  them  must  have 
heard   ideas   and   ideals    take   the   place    of 
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niarkefc  prices.  He  must  have  many  unfor- 
gettable memories  of  those  first  months  of 
freedom,  when  he  was  floundering  in  the  use 
of  an  unaccustomed  vehicle,  when  he  was 
seeking  to  train  himself  to  keep  the  first 
vision  intact,  tliat  he  might  exprcjss  it  upon 
canvas,  and  wlien  he  was  just  beginning  to 
recognise  that,  to  become  an  artist,  it  w^as 
necessary  to  simplify  Nature  from  its  com- 
plexities. 

Through  spring's  promise,  summer's  fnlfil- 


possessed.  As  Mr.  Murray  sought  solidity  of 
craftsmanship,  he  must  often  have  felt  how 
incompetent  he  was  to  capture,  in  the  rapid 
changes  of  tone  to  which,  from  crouching  to 
attenuated  shadow,  the  landscape  is  subject, 
some  aspect  of  some  special  hour.  Despair- 
ingly he  must  have  faced  the  truth  all  artists, 
sooner  or  later,  have  to  face— that  they  cannot 
deal  with  Nature  as  she  is.  Nature  is  real,  and 
realism  is  only  attempted  by  an  apprentice 
who  has  no  love  for  the  practice  of  his  art. 


':*^1t^ 


'siesta:    lake   como   at   menaggio. 


BY    DAVID    MURRAY,    R.A. 


ment,  and  autumn's  decay  he  sought  by  the 
lake  of  Coruisk,  without  assistance  and  with- 
out guidance,  to  test  his  power  —  painting 
liis  pictures  on  the  spot,  and  sketching, 
perpetually  sketcliing  ;  finding  in  what  he  did 
crude  brutality  in  place  of  strength,  insipidity 
in  place  of  delicacy.  Again  and  yet  again  he 
must  have  failed,  for  the  mind  and  the  sight 
of  the  artist  work  at  first  much  more  freely 
than  does  the  hand,  and  it  is  only  after 
long  manual  endeavour  that  even  great  genius 
can  transfer  to  either  a  page  or  to  canvas 
that  spiritual   beauty  of    which  it   is  itself 


Again  and  yet  again,  as  in  his  inexperience 
he  sought  to  translate  to  canvas,  as  a  whole, 
his  visualisation  of  some  effect  of  Nature, 
he  must  have  scraped  out  his  day's  work. 
Again  and  yet  again  he  must  have  stood  at 
gaze,  baffled  by  the  complexities  of  some 
valley  as  it  brimmed  witli  imprisoned  sun- 
light, baffled  even  by  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  attempting  to  draw  the  rolling 
lines  of  hills,  feeling  liiuiself  to  be  constantly 
led  from  simplicity  by  the  aspect  of  an 
agitated  foreground  or  of  a  wdnd-swept  sky. 

To-day,  with  almost  forty  years  of  practice 
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behind  him,  and  with  that  complete  mastery 
of  his  medium  which  is  denied  to  all  but 
great  executants,  Mr.  Murray  must  view, 
through  the  long  perspective  of  time,  that 
lonely  youth  who  worked  so  hard  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  making  experiment  after  experiment, 
with  tolerant  strangeness  ;  he  may  even  feel 
that  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  by  his 
successes  and  not  his  failures  a  man's  place 
in  Art  is  gauged. 

His  "  Yalley  of  Coruisk,"  which  was  the 


included  in  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Gal- 
lery ;  "  A  Hampshire  Haying "  is  in  the 
Bradford  Art  Gallery  ;  "  Driving  the  Cows  " 
is  in  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery  ;  "  Meadow- 
sweets "  in  the  AYalker  Art  Gallery,  Liver- 
pool ;  whilst  "  My  Love  is  Gone  a-Sailing  " 
and  "  In  the  Country  of  Constable "  were 
purchased  for  the  Nation  under  the  terms  of 
the  Chantrey  Bequest  in  1884  and  1903 
respectively  ;  and  other  public  galleries  also 
have  important  pictures  by  him. 


result  of  these  first  months  of  struggle, 
reached  so  high  a  level  of  excellence  that  it 
was  hung  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  1875  ; 
and  from  then  we  find  him  a  regular  exhibi- 
tor at  that  institution,  of  which,  in  1891,  he 
was  to  be  made  an  Associate,  and  in  1905  a 
full  Member.  Long  before  this  honour  was 
conferred  upon  him,  he  was  to  receive  recog- 
nition in  his  own  land.  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in 
1881.  The  Royal  Water-Colour  Society  in 
188G  enrolled  his  name  amongst  its  list  of 
Members.  Honours  he  has  indeed  had 
"  thrust   upon    him."      "  Fir    Faggots "    is 


)AVID    MURRAY,    R.A. 


He  remained  in  Scotland  some  years.  In 
1870  he  was  represented  in  the  Royal 
Academy  by  '*  Where  the  World  is  Dark 
with  Tempest "  ;  in  1877  by  "  The  Gloaming 
of  the  Year";  by  two  pictures  in  1878, 
''  The  Glow  Before  Decay  "  and  "  The  Lone 
Shore";  in  1879  came  "Wrack  Gathering  in 
the  Hebrides"  ;  in  1880,  "The  Trawl-Net, 
Loch  Fyne"  ;  in  1881  he  was  unrepresented 
at  Burlington  House,  the  only  year  in 
which,  from  1875  to  1910,  such  a  lapse  has 
occurred ;  and,  indeed,  his  work  is  fused  into 
so  close  an  intimacy  with  the  great  spring 
exhibition,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an 
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Academy  without  bis  sometimes  sumptuous 
and  always  sympathetic  transcripts  of  Nature. 
In  1888  Mr.  Murray  himself  came  south,  and 
established  himself  in  Langham  Chambers  ; 
and  from  tliat  time  forward,  although  Lon- 
don is  his  permanent  abode,  he  has  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Wandergeist. 

He  set  himself  to  explore  the  English 
counties, 
selecting 
fields  here 
and  woods 
there  for 
portrayal, 
offering  to 
the  public 
the  gathered 
harvest  of 
the  country's 
beauty.  In 
1885  Sussex 
attracted 
him,  as  is 
shown  in  his 
picture  "The 
Ilother  at 
Rye."  He 
also  in  that 
year  visited 
Dordrecht, 
from  which 
visit  "  The 
Oude  Canal" 
was  the  out- 
come. The 
following 
year  he  went 
back  to  Scot- 
1  a  n  d  an  d 
painted  two 
pictures  of 
Loch  Kat- 
rine. But  he 
also  went  to 
Picardy,  and 
in  "  A  Picar- 
dy Pastoral " 
we  have,  as 
it  were,  his 
first  conver- 
sion from  the 
work   done    in 
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sombre  dignified  quality  of 
the  North  to  the  equally 
important  higher  values  of  that  done  in 
the  South,  for  we  find  him,  as  a  student  of 
the  sunnier  atmospheres,  recording  his  im- 
pressions in  novel  terms,  and  showing  signs 
of  that  extraordinary  versatility  of  which  we 
had  an  astonishing  example  in  his  more  recent 
departure  into  seascapes,  and  that  versatility 


is  not  the  least  part  of  his  art's  charm. 
Looking  at  pictures  as  dissimilar  as  "  A 
Hampshire  Haying,"  with  the  mystery  and 
the  majesty  of  its  storm-clouds,  at  the  sunny 
and  ethereal  "Siesta,"  and  then  at  the  majestic 
rendering  of  the  lines  from  Tennyson's 
"  Maud  "— 

"Listening   now  to   the   tide   in   its   broad-flung  stiip- 

wrecking 
ronr, 
Now  to  the 
scream  of  a 
maddened 
beach  dragged 
down  by  tJie 
wave," 

to  take 
chance  ex- 
amples from 
Mr.  Murray's 
work,  it  is 
difficult  to 
over-appreci- 
a  t  e  the 
splendid  con- 
cent ration 
which,  lend- 
i  n  g  h  i  m 
insight  in 
each  case 
into  the 
essentials  of 
art,  have  led 
to  such 
different 
results. 

In  1888  he 
went  to 
Devonshire, 
and  painted 
'^n  Dart- 
mouth Har- 
bour "  and 
4^ill-a-Down 
a  Devon 
Valley." 
Then  'the 
hop  gardens 
ofHampshire 
attracted 
him,  and 
from  this 
county  we  get  several  pictures  of  indefinite 
namings,  such  as  "  The  Shepherd,"  "  The 
Village  Green,"  "  Gorse,"  "  Mangolds,'' 
"  Meadow  Sweets,"  "Peace  at  Eve,"  "Hamp- 
shire." In  1894  he  was  led  further  west  by 
the  beauty  of  "  The  Dorset  Downs."  Then 
for  two  years  he  wandered  by  the  margins  of 
England's  canals,  and  gave  us  several  pictures 
of  "  silvery  summer  "  as  seen  on  the  Kennet 
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and  the  Avon.  "The  Don  abiine  Bal- 
^owrie,"  pictures  of  "  Deeside,"  of  "  Old 
Shoreham,"  and  of  "  Hampstead  Heath," 
bring  his  record  of  important  work  up  to 
1900,  when  he  went  into  Berkshire  to  paint 
"In  View  of  Windsor"  and  "A  Fair  Land 
is  England,"  which  he  painted  on  the  Darfc. 

In  1902  the  magnet  cf  his  attraction 
pointed  north,  and  he  painted  "  Bolton 
Abbey"  from  Hartington's  seat,  " K  Glade 
in  Wiiarfedale,"  and  "The  Braes  of  Yarrow." 
Then,  as  is  natural,  he  went  to  Constable's 
country,  trod  that  enchanted  ground  that 
was  responsible  for  the  production  of  "  The 
Hay  Wain,"  saw  probably  the  very  mill 
owned  by  Constable's  father,  where,  it  being 
part  of  the  son's  business  to  keep  a  weather- 
eye  open,  he,  by  this  means,  it  is  possible  to 
suppose,  became  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
different  effects  of  wind  and  cloud  and  rain 
yet  known  in  painting.  Mr.  Murray  there 
painted  his  pictures  of  "In  the  Country 
of  Constable,"  "  The  Valley  of  the  Stour," 
and  that  picture  of  Flatford,  Suffolk,  which 
was  the  actual  scene  of  Constable's  "  Hay 
Wain." 

In  the  Academy's  Exhibition  of  1905,  Mr. 
Murray's  diploma  work  was  deposited  on  his 
election  as  R.A.,  and  this  same  year  brought 
"Between  the  Gloaming  and  the  Murk," 
"The  Tithe-Barns,"  and  "The  River 
Meadow."  Next  came  "  Farewell  to  the 
Forest,"  and  one  of  the  two  pictures  on  the 
Tees,  which,  painted  from  Snow  Hall  reach, 
is  curiously  explanatory  of  Macaulay's  feel- 
ings when  he  wrote  :  "  I  pine  by  Arno  for 
my  lovelier  Tees."  "  The  Water  Cart "  and 
"  The  Roadside  Farm "  were  painted  at 
Duddington,  near  Stamford.  In  the  "  Wis- 
taria" of  the  following  year,  which  also 
produced  "  The  Duet :  Windsor  from  the 
Eton  Fields,"  we  see  Mr.  Murray  breaking 
away  from  landscape  into  flower  and  figure 
painting.  In  1908  came  his  dexterous  and 
vigorous,  if  rather  lurid,  "  The  Fiend's 
Weather,"  in  which  picture  he  chronicled  the 
brooding  passion  of  an  hour  upon  the  Clyde 
with  mastery  of  method  and  his  usual  infallible 
sense  of  tone.  In  1909  came  the  astonishing 
seascape  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and 
in  this  year's  Academy  he  is  represented  by 
five  works  :  "  The  Golden  Bay,  Lulworth  "  ; 
"  Lago  di  Piano — ^Val  Menaggio  "  ;  "  Spring 
Blossoms  to  the  Mountain  Snows  "  ;  "  Lake 
Como  from  Above  Meuaggio";  and  "Where 
the  Wind  and  the  Waves  a  Lone  Shore 
Meet  "  ;  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  last- 
named  picture,  which  shows  the  cloud- 
clearing  aftermath  of  a  spent  storm,  suffused 


with  sunlight's  iridescence.  The  spell  of 
Southern  sunlight  and  the  beauty  of  Southern 
lands  have  indeed  charmed  him,  and  we 
shall  yet  see  more  records  from  him  of  the 
sentiments  which  are  stirred  by  the  sight  of 
sunlit  snows  on  mountain-tops,  mirrored  in 
placid  lakes. 

In  following  that  general  law  of  growth 
and  transformation  of  style,  inevitable  in  all 
art  which  is  progressive,  Mr.  Murray  shows 
youthful  vigour  side  by  side  with  mature 
dexterity.  His  seascapes  are  a  surprising 
development  and  example  of  his  artistic 
activity,  and  apparently,  however  large  are 
his  ambitions,  his  capacity  for  their 
expression  instantly  responds.  Millais, 
Mr.  Leader  told  us  the  other  day,  confessed 
to  knowing  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  until  he  took  to  drawing  trees. 
Mr.  Murray  would  probably  tell  us  that  it 
was  not  until  he  started  to  draw  waves  that 
that  difficulty  with  him  developed,  for  in 
the  drawing  of  waves  there  must  be  not  only 
great  scientific  knowledge  of  their  con- 
struction, but  something,  in  the  doing,  of 
the  excitement  and  the  sternness  of  the 
chase.  Incomplete  and  confusing  as  they 
climb  and  uncurl  and  blur,  or  spread  into 
great  reaches  of  irradiated  surface,  they 
must  present  constant  difficulty  through 
allurements  of  the  sight.  But  while  Mr. 
Murray's  seas  are  full  of  emotion,  here 
slashed  and  fringed  with  foam,  there 
displaying  an  outspread  glory  of  luminosity, 
his  admirable  ignoring  of  detail  in  favour  of 
those  essentials,  local  colour,  atmosphere,  and 
light,  has  resulted  in  achievements  of  effect 
that  are  astonishing  in  their  semblance  to 
truth,  for  he  has  let  in  upon  them  the  open 
air  of  acute  observation. 

In  this  list  of  pictures  we  have  enumerated 
only  those  which  Academy-goers  have  seen 
jear  after  year,  for  in  considering  the  work 
of  a  man  whose  output  is  so  large  as  is  Mr. 
Murray's,  we  have  been  prohibited  by  space 
from  including  even  the  names  of  many  others 
of  his  equally  important  pictures.  Those  we 
reproduce,  as  illustrations  of  this  article,  are 
taken  almost  at  random,  but  may  still  be 
accepted  as  representative  of  that  curious 
catholicity  of  style  which  distinguishes  his 
work.  We  have  told  of  his  beginnings  in 
paint ;  w^e  have  referred  to  his  progress  ;  we 
have  yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  look  forward 
to  many  years  of  great  accomplishment. 

The  reproductions  from  Mr.  Murray's 
pictures  which  accompany  this  article  have 
been  made  from  photographs  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Dixon  &  goix,  Albany  Street,  I^,W. 
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HE     churcliyard     of 
Dal  eh  am  have  got 
a   good   few   queer 
stones  and  sayings 
in  it,  like  all  such 
places,  but  I  never 
heard    of    nothing 
so  queer  as  the  old 
story    about   the 
sailor's       grave. 
And  yet,  when  you 
come  to  read  about  it,  or  list  to  the  tale  in 
the  moutli  of  some  ancient  party,  it  do  sound 
all  as  natural  as  life  and  too  strange  not  to 
be  true.     For  there  be  a  lot  of  hidden  things 
as   go   on   as   regular   as  open   things,  and 
wonders  lie  under  every  stone,  if  we  had  but 
the  senses  to    understand   'em.     But   there 
'tis.     Though  gifted  with  but  five  senses,  we 
never  think  t'here  can  be  anything  in  earth 
or  air  beyond  their  power  to  root  out  and 
explain.      Whereas  what  I  say  is  this.     I'll 
swap  the  whole  five  for  common-sense,  and 
common- sense  will  very  soon  tell  you  that 
much  happens  every  hour  and  moment  that 
t'other  senses  can't  make  head  or   tail   of. 
For  why  ?      They  weren't  meant  to  do  it. 
We  haven't  got  a  sense  in  our  blessed  bodies 
that  be  fashioned  to  tell  us  the  truth  about 
ghosts   and   such-like   spectrums  ;    and   the 
cleverest  chaps  nowadays,  so  I  be  told,  are 
all  coming  round  to  the  opinion  that  only  a 
fool  laughs  at  what  his  wits  can't  reach  to. 

There  was  a  time  when  ghosts  was  under 
a  cloud,  so  parson  tells  me,  but  of  late  several 
terrible  learned  men  have  gone  into  the 
matter  and  seen  ghosts  in  their  spare  hours  ; 
so,  of  course,  us  common  people  have  no  right 
or  reason  to  doubt.  And  for  my  part,  I  say 
that,  what  with  flying  in  the  air  and  travel- 
ling under  water,  and  wireless  messages,  and 
Tariff  Reform,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
marvellous  things  that  be  convulsing  Nature, 
to  believe  in  trifles  like  ghostes  didn't  ought 
to  tax  the  power  of  no  man. 

Not  that  Captain  Barker  ever  walked 
himself,  but  there  'tis— the  man's  bones  must 
have  kept  something  in  'em  after  he  went 
underground,  because  'tis  well  known  you 
can't  have  a  sound  w^ithout  a  cause  ;  and  if 
a  bell  rings,  'tis  a  truth  within  the  reach  of 


a  child  that  somebody  or  something  have 
rung  it.  Though,  again,  you  might  say  you 
can't  have  a  bell  ringing  if  there  ban't  no 
bell  to  ring,  and  the  ring  of  a  bell  without  a 
bell  be  just  as  much  a  ghost  as  the  shape  of 
a  man  without  a  man.  So  that  what  we 
come  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  sound,  which  could 
reach  the  human  ear  so  easy  as  the  ghost  of 
a  sight  could  reach  the  human  eye. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  somewhere  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  or  sooner,  when  the  village  of 
Daleham  was  a  mere  hamlet  of  twenty-five 
cottages  or  thereabout,  a  ship  at  the  dead  of 
night  drove  on  the  Devil's  Teeth,  that  ugly 
ridge  of  rocks  pointing  due  south  to  the  west 
side  of  the  bay.  There  wasn't  no  rocket 
apparatus  then,  and,  owing  to  the  big  sea 
running  at  the  time,  a  boat  was  not  to  be 
thought  upon.  So  there  she  lay,  and  strong 
men  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  on  the 
cliffs  was  as  powerless  to  help  as  though 
they'd  been  in  the  Midlands. 

A  boat  they  had  on  the  ship,  however,  and 
as  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  or 
certain  death,  the  poor  chaps  got  to  work  to 
launch  her.  There  was  ten  in  all,  and  them 
ashore  could  see  by  hghtning  light  what  they 
was  up  to.  On  the  very  hour  of  midnight 
they  started,  and  none  too  soon,  for  their 
ship  was  breaking  up  under  their  feet.  Then, 
in  a  bit  of  darkness  between  two  flaps  of 
lightning,  the  shore  folk  heard  the  ship's 
bell  clear  and  solemn.  Eight  bells  she  tolled 
— the  hour  of  midnight— and  when  the  sky 
w^as  light  again,  boat  and  ship  alike  were  gone, 
and  they  heard  the  screams  of  the  dying  rise 
higher  than  the  shout  of  wind  and  wave. 

One  man  alone  came  ashore  alive,  and, 
strangely  enough,  but  one  corpse  followed 
him.  'Twas  a  seaman  by  the  name  of 
McBean  who  escaped  and  survived  the  night, 
while  the  dead  man,  as  was  washed  into 
harbour  next  day,  chanced  to  be  one  Matthew 
Barker,  the  skipper  of  the  poor  ship. 

And  McBean,  when  he  comed  to  his  senses 
after  they'd  emptied  the  w^ater  i  at  of  him, 
told  how  of  course  the  captain  was  the  last 
to  leave,  and  how,  just  afore  he  stepped  into 
the  boat,  being  a  terrible  hand  for  discipline, 
if  he  didn't  strike  eight  bells  while  t'others 
was  hanging  on  for  dear  life  and  expecting 
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to  be  stove  in  every  moment !  And  stove  in 
thej  was,  according  to  McBean.  Anyway, 
the  skipper  never  came  aboard,  but  the  ship 
broke  and  overwhelmed  'em,  and  how  'twas 
he  got  clear  of  the  ruin,  and  managed  to 
reach  shore  alive,  he  didn't  pretend  to  know 
or  explain. 

Well,  they  buried  Barker  by  the  church- 
yard porch,  and  lifted  some  good  rough-hewn 
granite  and  raised  a  heavy  square  tomb  over 
the  man,  and  told  all  about  him  and  his 
perished  ship  upon  it.  You  can  read  it  yet, 
if  your  eyes  be  sharp  enough,  when  the  sun's 
setting,  though  at  midday  the  words  are  gone. 

And  the  time  passed,  and  then  a  young 
sailor-man  by  the  name  of  Foster  went 
through  the  yard  by  night.  'Twas  a  short 
cut  to  the  public-house,  and  Foster  come 
in  the  bar  of  "  The  Three  Jolly  Sailors  "  so 
white  as  curds  a  minute  later.  He  couldn't 
steady  for  a  bit,  then  he  said — 

"  Captain  Barker  !  Captain  Barker  !  Oh, 
Heavens  !     Captain  Barker  !  " 

That  didn't  help  things  much,  so  they 
gived  the  man  a  dram ;  and  when  he  could 
talk  straight,  he  said  as  he  was  going 
through  the  graveyard,  and  had  just  marked 
the  moonlight  silvering  the  stones  of  the 
dead,  when,  all  of  a  suddint,  out  of  Captain 
Barker's  grave  he  heard  a  mournful  muffled 
bell  tell  out  the  midnight  hour. 

"  Then  the  dead  man's  a  liar,"  said  Jack 
Best,  "  for  it  ban't  gone  ten  o'clock  yet." 

"  You  can't  blame  him  for  not  knowing  the 
time  to  a  minute,"  answered  another  chap. 
But  some  took  it  serious,  though  seme 
laughed,  and  a  party  of  a  dozen  went  off 
there  and  then  to  see  if  Barker  would  ring 
again.  But  he  didn't.  'Twas  all  moony 
and  silent  in  the  burying-ground,  and  not  a 
mouse  stirring,  let  alone  the  poor  sailor-man. 
The  folk  made  light  of  it,  and  'twas  almost 
forgot  till  six  months  after.  Then  came  the 
shocking  news  of  poor  Foster's  death.  He 
got  knocked  overboard  in  bad  weather,  going 
round  the  Horn,  and  the  awful  thing  was 
that  the  gert  starving  sea-birds  fastened  upon 
him  afore  he  sank  and  pecked  his  living  eyes 
out  of  his  head.  But  that  was  hid  from  his 
poor  mother,  for  'twould  have  been  enough 
to  drive  her  mad  to  have  heard  such  a  thing. 

After  that,  of  course,  every  doubter  well 
knew  that  poor  Foster  must  have  heard 
Captain  Barker's  bell,  and  it  looked  as  clear 
as  anything  could  look  that  if  a  body  heard 
it,  he  was  a  goner  inside  the  year.  And 
so  the  people  got  to  feel  a  sort  of  dislike  of 
the  tomb,  and  none  would  care  to  be  round 
that  way  after  nightfall,  and,  as  a  short  cut 


to  "  The  Three  Jolly  Sailors,"  the  churchyard 
went  out  of  fashion  altogether. 

That's  how  it  stood,  and  there  was  other 
tales  of  people  as  had  heard  the  bell,  and  had 
passed  away  pretty  soon  after  doing  so.  But 
no  story  could  be  proved  so  certain  as 
Foster's,  and  some  thinkers  amongst  us 
reckoned  that  the  miracle  only  happened  for 
sailors,  and  some,  on  the  contrary,  believed 
it  held  good  for  landsmen  and,  in  fact, 
any  human  creature. 

Then  fell  out  the  matter  of  Nancy  Turtle 
and  Bill  Keep  and  Samuel  Yoysey.  'Twas 
just  the  everyday  thing  of  two  men  after  one 
maid,  and  her  doubtful  between  'em.  For 
Bill  had  good  work  and  was  a  teetotaler, 
and  sang  in  the  choir  at  church,  and  was 
homely  of  face,  and  Samuel  had  a  rich  uncle, 
and  a  very  clever  tongue  and  curly  hair,  and 
a  way  with  the  girls.  Nancy's  people  was 
set  on  William  by  reason  of  liis  high  char- 
acter, and  Nancy  herself  liked  him  very  well, 
and  believed  most  steadfast  that  he'd  wear 
and  make  her  a  good  loving  husband.  But 
when  t'other  came  along,  Bill  Reep  faded 
away,  and  Sam's  dashing  talk  and  love-making 
left  Nancy  in  two  minds  again.  She  was  a 
thoughtful  girl  for  twenty-two,  and  she 
knowed  well  'twas  against  reason  and  nature 
to  keep  the  pair  of  'em  hanging  on  for  ever. 
But  owing  to  her  weakness,  some  thought, 
and  owing  to  her  fair  and  open  mind,  as  she 
put  it  herself,  she  found  a  very  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  fixing  which  'twas  to  be. 

They  both  worked  at  her  with  a  will,  for 
both  was  in  deadly  earnest,  and  the  battle 
was  watched  with  no  small  interest  by  a  lot 
of  us  young  men.  I  dare  say  a  dozen  had 
tried  and  failed  afore  them,  because  Nancy 
was  a  beauty  and  worth  offering  for.  But 
though  more  than  one  farmer  had  wanted 
her,  and  even  a  schoolmaster,  with  sixty 
pound  a  year  and  great  prospects,  had  tried 
to  win  her,  she'd  nought  to  say  to  them  but 
**  No."  And  one  man  died  of  it,  'twas 
whispered,  though,  happening  to  know  the 
fool,  I  was  in  a  position  to  say  he  did  no 
such  thing.  He  got  drunk  one  night  at  "  The 
Three  Jolly  Sailors,"  and  offered  to  swallow 
a  tobacco  stopper  for  a  wager.  And  he  done 
it  and  won  the  bet,  but  died  a  week  after, 
because  the  tobacco  stopper  stopped  him  ; 
and  he  was  soon  gone,  like  the  dew  on  the 
fleece,  though  not  until  three  doctors  had 
cut  him  to  ribbons. 

There  was  a  bit  of  money  on  Nancy 
Turtle's  lovers  among  us  lookers-on,  and  I'd 
got  so  much  as  twelve  shilling  put  up  to 
back  Reep.     But  you  could  get  two  to  one 
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about  him,  whereas  with  Samuel  the  betting 
was  evens  for  six  months,  and  then  a  man,  as 
appeared  to  know,  began  to  give  odds  on  him. 
It  turned  out  after  that  he'd  seen  Nancy 
and  Sam  Yoysey  out  walking  after  dark,  and 
his  arm  was  around  her  at  the  time,  and  her 
head  back  on  his  shoulder.  But  the  chap 
didn't  mention  that  till  long  after. 

Then  Nancy  changed  her  mind  a  bit, 
seemingly,  and  was  seen  out  walking  by  day 
with  William  ;  and  then  'twas  given  out  she'd 
took  William.  And  then,  afore  you  could 
look  round,  Sam  Yoysey's 'brother,  who  was 
in  the  know,  as  we  supposed,  swore  that  Sam 
had  got  her.  Some  wonderful  sporting 
books  w^as  made  upon  it,  and  afore  the  end 
everybody  stood  to  be  ruined  whichever  way 
it  went. 

Then  it  was  that  Sam's  brother — a  friend 
of  mine — let  me  into  a  bit  of  a  secret,  and 
but  for  that  accident  I  dare  say  'twould  all 
have  turned  out  very  different  from  what  it 
did  do.  But  Sam  hadn't  larned,  seemingly, 
that  a  man  in  love  can't  keep  his  secrets  too 
close,  and  he  told  his  younger  brother  what 
was  afoot,  and  on  a  Saturday  night  he 
told  me. 

"  'Tis  like  this,"  he  said.  "  That  girl  have 
made  up  her  mind  at  last.  She's  promised 
Will  Reep  in  a  weak  moment ;  but  now 
Samuel  have  set  on  to  her  in  earnest,  and 
she  feels  that  he's  the  man  and  only  him. 
But  the  thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  know  how 
to  be  fairly  and  squarely  off  with  Reep,  be- 
cause she  don't  pretend  she  don't  like  Reep 
very  well,  and  she's  very  wishful  to  let  him 
down  as  gently  as  it  can  be  done." 

"'Tis  a  nice  mess  she  be  in,  and  I'm 
glad  I'm  not  the  man  to  get  her  out  of  it," 
I  said. 

"But  Sam's  the  man,  and  along  of  his 
terrible  cleverness  he've  struck  the  very 
thing,"  says  young  Nicholas  Yoysey. 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  'tis  for  Nancy  to  go  in  the  church- 
yard and  hear  Captain  Barker's  bell,"  he 
says,  grinning  all  over  his  bacon  face.  "  You 
see,  she  be  going  to  spend  to-morrow  evening 
along  with  they  Whites  to  Nut  Cottage,  and 
she's  going  to  bide  there  so  late  as  she  can, 
and  then  she's  coming  back  along  through 
the  churchyard.  After  that  she's  going  to 
rush  home  in  an  awful  stew,  and  say  as  she's 
heard  the  doom  bell,  and  must  be  gone  inside 
the  year." 

"Then,  of  course,  Reep  won't  have  no 
more  use  for  her  ?  "  I  axed  Nicholas,  and  he 
said — 

"  Of  course  he  won't — him  least  of  all,  for 


he's  of  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind,  and 
believes  in  the  bell  just  so  certain  as  he 
believes  in  the  Bible.  So  he'll  be  off,  and 
Sam  will  come  along  and  be  very  grand  and 
lover-like,  and  say  he  don't  care  for  fifty 
bells,  and  then  she'll  take  him." 

"  But  Sam  believes  in  the  bell,  too,"  I  said. 

"  Of  course  he  do.  What's  that  matter  ? 
There  won't  be  no  bell,  really." 

"  'Tis  a  case  of  all's  fair  in  love  and  war," 
I  said  to  Nicholas. 

"That's  just  what  it  is,"  he  answered. 
"  And  by  the  same  token  I  swore  to  Sam  to 
keep  this  quiet  as  death,  so  I  hope  you'll  do 
the  like." 

"  Be  sure  I  shall,"  I  told  him.  "  And  you 
get  home  now  and  go  to  bed  afore  you  let  it 
out  to  any  person  else." 

He  took  my  advice  on  that  and  went.  Of 
course,  he  didn't  know  I  should  lose  twelve 
bob  if  his  brother  got  Nancy,  or  else  he 
wouldn't  have  told  me  the  shameful  plot. 
But  there  'twas,  and  after  the  public-house 
shut,  I  went  home  and  felt  very  restless 
on  account  of  William  Reep.  'Twas  one  of 
them  cruel  rare  cases  when  duty  and  interest 
seemed  to  be  on  the  same  side  ;  and  yet,  you 
see,  I'd  promised  young  Yoysey  not  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject ;  and  I'd  never  lied,  and 
never  mean  to,  under  any  temptation  what- 
ever. 

Well,  I  thought  upon  it  half  the  night, 
and  about  dawn  I  saw  it.  Like  a  flash  it 
came,  as  all  great  ideas  do  come  ;  and  I  rose 
up  and  stuck  my  head  in  a  basin  of  water, 
and  went  forth  into  the  Sabbath  morning, 
for  there  wasn't  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Sunday  passed  off  much  as  usual,  and  I 
was  standing  at  my  gate  somewhere  very 
near  midnight,  taking  the  air  and  watching 
the  moon  sailing  through  a  rack  of  soft 
summer  cloud,  when  who  should  come  by 
but  young  Nicholas  Yoysey. 

"  Hullo,  Nick !  What  be  you  so  busy 
about  at  this  late  hour  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Can't  stop,"  he  cried — "  can't  stop  ! 
There's  a  shocking  thing  happened." 

But  he  did  stop  all  the  same. 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  and  you  be  the 
only  man  as  I  can  tell,  come  to  think  of  it. 
'Tis  like  this.  Me  and  Sam  strolled  over  to 
the  Turtles'  a  bit  ago,  to  see  Nancy  when  she 
comed  home,  and  hear  her  tell  her  old  people 
about  the  bell.  And  we  was  there  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Sam  was  just  going  off  to  meet 
Nancy  on  her  w^ay,  when  in  she  flew  in  a 
frightful  state  of  mind.  Shaking  at  the 
knees  she  was,  and  her  eyes  very  near  popping 
out  of  her  head,  and  her  hat  all  o'  one  side. 
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" '  Mj  stars  !  there's  wonnerful  play- 
acting!' whispers  Samuel  to  me.  Bat  I 
didn't  think  as  it  could  be — too  awful  life- 
like for  that.  And  it  wasn't ;  'twas  all 
real. 

"  '  I've  heard  Captain  Barker's  bell !  I've 
heard  Cap'n  Barker's  bell  ! '  she  moaned  out, 
and  flinged  herself  on  her  mother's  bosom  in 
a  passion  of  weeping.  Then  Sam,  thinking 
to  calm  her  down,  goes  over  to  comfort  her  ; 
but  she  turned  upon  him  and  screamed, 
and  said  'twas  all  his  fault,  and  that  her 
days  were  numbered.  And  so  it  turned  out 
that  the  poor  creature  really  had  heard  the 
thing. 

"  She  got  a  bit  calmer  presently,  and  her 
father  fetched  her  some  brandy,  for  her  teeth 
was  chattering  like  a  mill.  Then,  when  she'd 
catched  a  bit  of  heat  and  growed  easier,  she 
told  as  how  she  was  just  nipping  through  the 
churchyard  so  quick  as  she  could,  when  from 
the  heart  of  the  tomb  comed  a  muffled  bell- 
stroke,  and  it  froze  her  legs  under  her  and 
very  nearly  dropped  her  where  she  stood. 
Eight  times  she  heard  it,  and  then  all  was 
still.  How  she  kept  from  fainting  she 
couldn't  say,  but  she  got  off  somehow  and 
oped  the  lich-gate,  and  then  ran  half  a  mile 
down  the  lane  to  home. 

"  She  was  in  a  proper  gashly  stew  over  it, 
poor  wretch,  and  presently  she  went  off  in 
'sterics,  while  her  father  talked.  And  then  I 
said  as  I'd  go  and  get  Doctor  Westcott,  and 
now  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

"  This  be  awful  bad  news  indeed,"  I  told 
Nicholas.  "  She'll  want  a  brave  man  to 
stand  by  her  now,  poor  girl,  for  thicky  bell 
was  never  known  to  lie.  'Tis  a  plot  return- 
ing on  the  head  of  the  plotter.  How  do 
Samuel  take  it  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  had  no  speech  with  him,  but  I 
lay  he'll  be  off  her.  You  can't  keep  company 
with  a  female  booked  for  the  grave.  'Twould 
be  most  indecent,"  said  Nick  Yoysey. 

With  that  he  went  on  his  way,  and  afore 
noon  the  next  morning  'twas  all  over  Dale- 
ham  that  poor  Nancy  Turtle  had  heard 
Captain  Barker's  bell,  and  her  hours  were 
numbered. 

I  let  the  news  work  like  wildfire  through 
the  village,  and  went  my  road  as  usual  and 
did  my  work,  which  was  that  of  postman  and 
other  things  beside.  And  then,  towards  the 
evening,  I  took  a  little  parcel  as  I'd  got 
ready  for  him,  and  went  down  over  to  have  a 
talk  with  William  Keep. 

He  was  wonderful  cheerful,  all  things  con- 
sidered, and  not  much  astonished  to  see  me, 
for  Fd  paid  the  man  a  visit  the  morning 


afore,  and  borrowed  something  he  was  known 
to  possess. 

"  A  nice  evening,  Bill,"  I  said. 

"A  very  nice  evening,  indeed," he  answerea. 
"  Us  begin  saving  the  hay  to-morrow." 

"And  you'll  have  something  else  to  do 
also,"  I  said,  just  to  see  how  he'd  take  it. 

"  I've  done  that  a'ready,"  he  told  me.  I 
will  say  for  William  that  a  nod  was  so  good 
as  a  wink  to  him. 

"You  was  a  bit  surprised  when  I  comed 
over  yesterday  morn  to  borrow  this  old 
dinner-bell,  as  you  got  to  the  jumble  sale  at 
the  schoolroom  last  winter,  wasn't  you  ?  "  I 
asked  the  man. 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  he  answered. 

Then  I  handed  it  back  to  him. 

"  But  you  ban't  so  much  astonished  now, 
I  lay  ?  " 

"  No,  I  ban't." 

"'Tis  a  very  good  bell,"  I  continued, 
"and  if  you  muffle  up  the  clapper  in  a  bit 
of  cotton-wool,  it  do  make  a  very  mournful 
sound,  William." 

"Thank  you,  neighbour,"  he  answered, 
and  then  he  shook  my  hand  very  warmly. 
"  I  shan't  forget  you  had  occasion  to  borrow 
the  bell,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  I'll  be  able  to 
do  you  as  good  a  turn  some  day  as  what 
you've  done  me." 

I  was  going  without  more  words,  when  he 
volunteered  a  bit  of  news.  And  some  of  the: 
things  that  he  said  I  knew  a'ready,  and  some; 
I  did  not  know. 

"There  was  a  deed  o'  darkness  done, 
yesternight,"  he  said.  "Poor  Nancy  went, 
in  the  graveyard  to  please  that  hookem- 
snivey  rip,  Samuel  Voysey,  who's  been 
running  after  her  of  late.  And  there  was, 
a  plot  hatched  against  my  peace  of  mind. 
And  now  'tis  the  other  way  round,  because 
she's  got  a  fancy  that  she  did  hear  the  bell, 
you  see,  and  she  thinks  she  be  going  to  die." 

"  Of  course  Samuel  will  stick  up  for  her, 
all  the  same,"  I  answered. 

"  No,"  said  Eeep,  "that's  just  what  Samuel 
will  not  do.     He's  off  her." 

"  Like  they  rats  as  be  known  to  leave  a 
sinking  ship,"  I  said. 

"Exactly  so,"  he  replied.  "But  'tisn't 
like  that  with  me." 

"  I'm  very  sure  it  is  not,"  I  said,  well 
knowing  that  William  believed  all  the  non- 
sense under  the  sun,  and  wouldn't  have  broke 
a  looking-glass,  or  crossed  knives,  or  spilled 
salt,  or  thrown  a  stone  at  a  magpie,  for  a 
king's  ransom. 

"  No,"  he  continued.  "  I  scorned  the  silly 
nonsense,  and  told  Nancy  th^t  ^^'d  sink  or 
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swim  together,  and  declared  that  none  with 
a  pinch  of  pluck  would  give  a  moment's 
heed  to  such  silly  trash.  And  there  'tis — 
she'll  not  change  her  mind  no  more.  And 
parson's  my  side  also,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
banns  be  going  up  Sunday  fortnight." 

"That's  a  brave  man,"  I  said  to  him. 
"You  give  the  girl  something  better  to 
think  about  than  dying." 

And  he  did  so,  and  they  were  married 
inside  two  months  from  that  day.  I  made 
twenty-four  shillings  by  it,  whether  or  no. 
And  the  cruel  funny  thing  was  that,  instead 
of  dying  afore  the  year  was  out,  Nancy  had 
got  a  brave  babby — a  cheel  the  living  daps 
of  herself. 

And  the  tale  got  out,  of  course,  but  not  till 
she'd  taken  Keep.  Then  'twas  all  over  the 
place  how  the  plot  had  come  to  my  ear,  and 
how  I'd  done  a  clever  deed,  and  how  Will 
had  put  his  two  and  two  together  and  read 
it.  For,  mind  you,  I  never  let  out  Samuel's 
secret.     'Twas  Nancy  herself  told  William 


at  the  same  time  she  told  him  she  was  going 
to  die. 

And  the  upshot  was  queer,  too,  for  along 
of  this  bit  of  fun  people  took  to  slighting 
Captain  Barker's  grave  a  good  bit,  and 
laughing  at  it,  and  passing  it  by  night  to 
get  to  "  The  Three  Jolly  Sailors,"  as  they  did 
in  the  old  days.  In  fact,  they  began  to  treat 
it  just  as  if  the  Captain's  tomb  was  a  com- 
mon, everyday  sort  o'  grave. 

But  I  don't  hold  with  that  at  all.  The 
vartue  be  in  it  still ;  and  though  I  used  the 
mystery  in  the  cause  of  right  and  justice, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  Bill  Reep  a  lift, 
and  helping  myself  to  win  four-and-twenty 
shillings — all  in  a  straight  and  lawful  man- 
ner— yet  that's  no  reason  why  the  people 
should  think  any  less  respectful  of  Captain 
Barker's  bell. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  'twill  toll  again  in 
earnest  for  some  night-foundered  creature, 
and  then  us  shall  all  get  to  treat  it  with 
proper  respect  once  more. 


THUNDERBOLTS  AND   WIND. 


IT  vexes  me  that  common  things, 

Like  thunder  and  the  wind, 
That  come  so  close  I  feel  their  wings. 
Should  be  so  hard  to  find. 


Then,  why  should  thunder  always  fall 

So  far  beyond  the  hill, 
And  never  near  one's  garden  wall, 

Where  one  might  look  and  thrill? 


I've  followed  deep  into  the  bush, 
And  stared  far  out  to  sea, 

Yet  never  found  the  winds  that  rush 
So  fast  ahead  of  me. 


I've  climbed  the  very  steepest  track, 

Eager  a  bolt  to  find, 
But  there  were  hills,  still  further  back. 

That  it  had  dropped  behind. 


Upon  their  heels  I  almost  tread, 
I  almost  catch  their  hair; 

One  day  one  nearly  turned  its  head 
To  see  if  I  were  there. 


Ah,  maybe,  great  archangels  keep 
The  bolts  for  games  of  ball, 

And  roll  them  down  some  golden  steep, 
To  please  the  angels  small. 


Oh,  surely  there  must  be  some  place 
Where,  out  of  breath,  they  stand, 

All  trickling  wet  about  the  face, 
And  at  each  side  a  hand. 


And,  maybe,  winds  go  back  to  fly 
Small  kites  beyond  the  sun. 

Jt  seems  to  me  that  in  the  sky 
God  gives  them  glorious  fun. 


ETHEL   TURNER. 


SOME   GOLF    PROBLEMS. 


By    JOHN    E.    RAPHAEL. 


ril  HE  pleasure  that  comes  from  a  really 
I  well-hit  tee  shot,  though  it  cannot  be 
described  as  a  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever,  belongs  to  that  category  of  transient 
sensations  which  appeals  to  every  emotion  of 
the  happy  performer.  Every  sense  is  titilated, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  feeling  of  power 
let  loose,  though  not  uncontrolled.  A  re- 
action naturally  takes  place  after  every 
moment  of  bliss,  and,  as  a  very  humble 
devotee,  there  has 
always  passed  through 
my  mind — I  boldly 
confess  it — when  I 
have  managed  to  get 
in  a  decent  drive,  a 
regret  that  I  had  not 
put  into  that  parti- 
cular stroke  a  little 
extra  bit  of  pressure, 
and  have  thereby 
added  a  few  more 
yards  to  its  length. 
By  bitter  experience, 
however,  one  learns 
that  the  little  station- 
ary white  ball  is  not 
to  be  bullied,  and  that 
it  never  flies  so  truly 
or  so  far  when  brute 
strength  alone  is  used 
in  persuading  it.  It 
requires,  undoubtedly, 
many  years  of  golfing 
experience  to  realise 
that  the  expenditure 
of  that  last  ounce  of 
reserve  power  in  the 
stroke  entails  loss  of 
control  and  direction. 


^ 


'  Hitting  the  baU  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
improvement  in  golf." 


and  is  therefore  fatal 


to  accurate  timing. 

It  has  been  asked  how  it  is  that  so  many 
cricketers,  who  begin  by  expressing  their 
contempt  for  the  "  old  man's  "  game,  sud- 
denly develop  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
participate  in  its  intricacies.  What  is  it 
that  particularly  appeals  to  them  and  turns 
their  gibes  into  respectful  admiration  ? 
Perhaps  the  drive  is  mainly  accountable. 
A  man  who  has  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
strength  appreciates  the  two  hundred  yards 
"  flyer  "  ;  the  little  "  chip  "  or  the  five  yards 


putt  look  so  extremely  easy,  that  experience 
alone  will  demonstrate  their  particular  diffi- 
culties. Give  your  cricketer  a  driver,  and 
if  he  happens  to  hit  the  ball  fairly  and 
squarely,  though  he  may  not  be  attracted  to 
the  game,  he  can  usually  be  induced  to 
admit  that  there  may^  at  any  rate,  be  some- 
thing in  it. 

Driving  is  more  pleasurable  to  the  cricket 
golfer  during  his  "  still  ball "  initiation  for 
another  reason.  He 
feels  that  he  himself 
has  had  something  to 
do  with  a  good  tee 
shot,  while  the  Fates 
apparently  have  all 
the  say  as  to  how 
near  the  hole  his  short 
approach  is  going  to 
finish.  As  to  a  putt 
— well,  that  seems  to 
be  analogous  to  a  slip 
catch  —  you  either 
miss  it  or  you  don't. 
The  very  much  more 
subtle  joys  of  the 
short  game  are  only 
for  the  hardened 
veteran.  We  have  it, 
however,  on  the  best 
authority  that  the 
beginner  need  not  feel 
discouraged  on  this 
account.  As  Burke 
said  of  the  British 
Constitution,  we  can 
"  venerate  where  we 
are  not  able  presently 
to  comprehend." 
"Let  right  deeds  be  thy  motive,  not  the 
fruit  which  comes  from  them,"  is  advice 
particularly  applicable  to  success  when  on  or 
near  the  green. 

The  inherent  optimism  of  the  golfer,  the 
power  which  keeps  the  foozler  a  worshipper 
in  the  temple  of  golf,  carries  in  its  train  an 
intense  desire  to  anticipate  the  result — to 
see  the  ball  on  its  way  to  "  laying  dead " 
before  the  stroke  is  finished.  The  con- 
sequences are  obvious  and  disastrous ;  the  eye 
not  being  on  the  ball,  the  stroke  almost 
certainly  is  doomed   to  failure.     It  is  the 
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greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  the 
would  -  be  scratch  player,  and  from  all 
accounts  its  mastery  is  only  to  be  achieved 
by  continuous  and  laborious  effort.  This 
mental  error  of  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  or  of  considering  what  will  happen, 
rather  than  what  is  happening,  may  in  large 
measure  be  counteracted  by  realising  that 
the  essential  thing  is  to  concentrate  one's 
attention  on  hitting  the  ball.  Like  most 
obvious  maxims,  it  is  very  hard  to  bring 
into  practice,  and  is  generally  neglected 
by  the  learner,  whose  thoughts  are  chiefly 
engrossed  with  ideas  of  stance,  direction,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  separate  factors  which 
go  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  stroke. 
Hitting  the  ball  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
any  improve- 
ment in  golf. 
In  the  early 
stages,  at  any 
rate,  without  in 
the  least  mini- 
mising  the 
supreme  value 
of  proper 
methods,  one 
cannot  over- 
emphasise the 
necessity, during 
the  stroke,  of 
devoting  all 
one's  attention 
to  making  the 
ball  rise,  and 
not  of  allow- 
ing any  stray 
thoughts  to 
wander  into  the 
field  of  pleasur- 
able anticipa- 
tion, or  into 
considerations  of  the  exact  degree  the  feet 
should  be  to  the  east,  west,  south,  or  north 
of  the  line  of  flight.  Such  matters  should 
be  pondered  over  before  and  after  the 
event.  For  some  reason  or  other,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  the  same  temptation 
to  remove  the  eye  altogether  from  the  ball 
in  driving.  Perhaps  it  is  because  one  knows 
— or  at  least  hopes — that  there  will  be  a 
longer  time  to  watch  its  flight  through  the 
air.  Many  people  come  to  grief  in  the  tee  shot 
through  disregarding  or  misapplying  a  rule 
that  is  of  particular  importance  to  the 
cricket  golfer — "  Don't  press."  The  penalties 
involved  in  "  pressing  like  blue  smoke  "  need 
not  further  be  discussed,  but  there  are 
occasions  when  failure  comes  not  so  much 


"  Golf  is  not  dependent  on  the  weather.'' 


from  vicious  intent  as  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  precise  error  to  be  guarded 
against.  "What  happens  can  best  be  described 
as  "  heaviness  "  in  the  stroke.  It  is  natur- 
ally difficult  in  golf  to  say  which  effect 
follows  from  which  cause,  and  a  fault  is 
generally  a  complex  phenomenon  arising 
from  the  breaking  of  more  than  one  rule. 
"  Heaviness,"  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  attributed 
to  one  thing,  results  principally  from  remem- 
bering at  the  top  of  the  swing  that  there 
must  be  no  pressing,  and  from  continuing  the 
stroke  by  "  slowing  down."  The  speed  the 
club  is  travelling  at  is  thereby  checked  just 
at  the  moment  when  it  should  be  beginning 
to  gather  pace  preparatory  to  meeting  the 
ball.     If  then  the  club  perchance  does  meet 

the   ball,   it 
^  scrapes  it  away 

heavily  from  the 
ground  instead 
of  picking  it  off 
cleanly  in  the 
course  of  the 
swing. 

Golf  has  many 
advantages  over 
other  out-door 
games  which 
will  deservedly 
give  it  an 
increased  popu- 
larity. It  is  not 
so  dependent  on 
the  weather,  a 
very  important 
consideration  in 
this  variable 
climate  of  ours ; 
a  player  is 
not  necessarily 
dependent  on 
others  for  his  enjoyment,  and  he  can  even  be 
"semi-crocked,"  or  otherwise  in  poor  health, 
and  yet  do  a  good  round.  A  golfer,  in  fact, 
is  about  as  independent  of  things  in  general 
as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  picture — as  to  whether  it 
brings  out  unsocial  instincts  which  would 
make  it  unsatisfactory  from  other  points  of 
view — but  the  question  may  perhaps  be  asked 
as  to  whether  by  itself  it  is  an  ideal  form  of 
exercise  for  a  young  man.  It  takes  people 
into  the  air — and  that  air  more  or  less  open 
and  countrified — it  brings  into  play  most 
muscles,  and  it  gives  plenty  of  walking  exer- 
cise. General  fitness  can  be  maintained,  but 
is  this  enough  ?     The  great  fault  of  golf  in 
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this  respect  is  that  it  does  not  exercise  the 

wind  sufficiently.     A  young  man,  especially 

if   he  is   in    business 

during  the  week,  needs 

something  a  little 

more   violent   to   stir 

up    his    system,    and 

a  certain  amount   of 

running  is  essential  to 

his    being   in   proper 

condition.     It  is  not 

so  easy,  either,  for  a 

man     engaged    in    a 

sedentary    occupation 

to  supplement  his  golf 

by  running,  unless  he 

happens  to  be  one  of 

that  small  minority  of 

truly  energetic  people 

who  are   occasionally 

to   be   seen  racing 

through  the  streets  at 

night,  or  of  the  still 

smaller  minority  who 

sacrifice   the  sublime 

last    ten  minutes    in 

bed  of  a  morning  in 

order   to    get  a   five 

minutes'    spin.       All 

hail    to   these   last 

heroes  !     As  one  who 

tried   it   once   for    a 

week  on  end,  I  can  confidently  recommend 

the    sacrifice    to    all    who    desire    to    feel 


thoroughly  and  deservedly  superior  to  their 
fellows.  A  run  before  playing  is  obviously 
out  of  the  question 
if  golf  is  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Eye,  hand, 
and  brain  would  not 
Work  harmoniously,  as 
those  even  who  cycle 
to  the  links  will  realise, 
A  run  afterwards  will 
not  appeal  to  many 
under  any  circum- 
stances. 

With  the  springing 
up  in  every  direction 
of  new  golf  clubs  and 
new  golf  links,  a  very 
important  question 
arises  as  to  the  future 
of  the  thousands  of 
boys  employed  as  golf 
caddies.  This  is  a 
problem  which  hither- 
to has  not  received 
adequate  attention. 
Most  club  committees 
have  for  various 
reasons  put  off  its  con- 
sideration, and  most 
golfers  seem  content 
to  let  matters  take 
their  own  course.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  golfers  as  a  class  are 
too  indifferent  or  too  callous  to  consider  the 


"The  smaller  miuority  who  sacrifice  the  sublime 
last  ten  minutes  in  bed  of  a  morning." 
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prospects  of  the  boj  caddie.  The  fact  that 
this  question  has  been  approached  so  half- 
heartedly is  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  serious  consequences  that  often  follow. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  matter  is  economic 
and  political  rather  than  sporting,  and  as  such 
is  outside  the  region  of  golf  administration. 
This  certainly  would  not  be  the  sporting  way 
of  looking  at  the  question.  Golfers  are 
morally  responsible,  both  as  citizens  and 
individuals,  if  they  employ  boy  caddies  for 
their  own  convenience,  and  make  no  effort  to 
see  that  such  employment  does  not  prejudice 
the  chances  of  the  lads  in  future  years. 

The  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  may 
briefly  be  stated  in  this  way  :  Golf  cad  dying 
is  not  an  occupation  in  which  a  boy  is  likely 
to  be  prepared  for  a  career  when  he  comes  to 
man's  estate.  It  is  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  a  "  blind  alley  "  opening.  It  leads 
nowhere.  Though  the  wages,  as  long  as  the 
employment  lasts,  are,  relative  to  the  age  of 
the  worker,  comparatively  high,  and  offer  to 
the  boy,  or  rather  to  the  boy's  family,  con- 
siderable and  immediate  monetary  advantages 
over  an  apprenticeship,  there  are  no  prospects. 
Yery,  very  few  caddies  can  hope  to  become 
professionals  or  groundmen  on  the  links,  and 
though  they  may  gain  physically  from  being 
in  the  open  air,  and  have  few  chances  of 
getting  into  serious  mischief,  they  are  learn- 
ing nothing  that  will  fit  them  to  enter  a 
skilled  trade  later  on.  The  recent  reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  bring  out  very 
clearly  the  evil  effects  on  future  unemploy- 
ment of  boys  engaging  in  simple  work  where 
they  acquire  their  full  economic  value  more 
or  less  at  once.     The  result  is  that,  when  a 


few  years  later  their  services  are  dispensed 
with,  they  are  thrown  on  to  the  already 
crowded  labour  market  with  no  qualifications 
for  skilled  work,  and  ever  tend  to  swell  the 
casual  labour  class — the  class  that,  through 
no  fault  of  its  own,  has  doomed  to  failure 
all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  assist  those 
temporarily  out  of  a  job  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  of  unemployment  created  by  trade  depres- 
sion and  other  causes. 

Now  as  to  remedies.  The  Purley  Downs 
Club  has  adopted  an  interesting  plan. 
Caddies  are  to  choose  a  trade  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  local  polytechnic 
that  they  shall  attend  technical  classes  three 
evenings  a  week  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
the  trade  selected.  The  cost  is  to  be  met 
by  increasing  the  charge  per  round  for 
caddies  by  one  penny.  How  the  scheme 
will  work  out  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
certainly  worth  the  careful  attention  of  many 
golf  club  committees.  Prebendary  Carlile, 
of  the  Church  Army,  has  suggested  that 
while  caddying  is  not  a  suitable  occupation 
industrially  for  boys,  in  that  it  required  little, 
if  any,  special  skill,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
pis  aller  for  adult  labour  temporarily  unem- 
ployed. There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficient  numbers,  and  by  arrange- 
ment with  various  local  authorities  a  very 
good  class  of  man  could  be  obtained.  Other 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  caddie  difficulty  will 
be  brought  to  light  by  the  consideration  of 
local  conditions.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  need  for  action,  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  further  steps  will  be  taken 
to  solve  a  serious  problem. 


WHERE  THE   TWAIN   MEET. 


MUST  for  a  moment  longer  let  us  stand 
Within  tlie  limits  of  this  Borderland, 
Where  only  Friendship  links  us  hand  in  hand. 


Let  us  still  linger  here  a  little  space, 
Before  we  pass  into  the  Blessed  Place 
Where  Love  is  waiting  to  unveil  his  face  I 


::r^' 


stay  here  a  while— this  Borderland  is  sweet  I— 

Ere  we  two  go  together,  on  swift  feet, 

To  that  dear  land  where  Love  and  Friendship  meetl 


L.   Q.   MOBERLY. 
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By    JUSTUS    MILES    FORMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies,'"  *'  The  Quest,''  "  Bianco' s  Daughter,'''  etc. 


Anabasis. 

Men  pass, 

The  mountains  crumble  to  the  plain 

The  sea  dries  .  .  .  still 

God  waits. 

HAT'S  as  near  as  I 
can  get  it  into 
English,  the  old 
proverb  that  shone 
in  gold  Greek 
letters  up  on  the 
east  wall  of  the 
throne  room. 
*' Still  God  waits." 
Eh,  Lord,  how 
long,  how  long  ? 
Ten  years  it  is  since  a  Eussian  boat  put 
me  aboard  a  Russian  steamer,  and  I  watched 
the  low  green  hills  of  Trebizond  and  the 
fortress  high  above  them — no  Golden  Eagles 
floating  in  the  breeze  that  day  —  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  astern,  until  they  were 
lost  in  a  smudge  of  Russian  smoke  against 
the  sunset  sky. 

And  I'm  getting  on  for  an  old  man  now. 
How  long,  Lord  ?     How  long  ? 

I  have  had  an  old  friend  down  for  the 
week-end,  Baron  de  Vries,  a  Belgian  and  a 
gentleman.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  now- 
adays to  whom  I  can  talk  from  an  open 
heart,  and  to-night,  over  our  dinner,  we 
talked  of  those  last  years  of  the  Empire,  and 
of  Basil's  death,  and  of  her,  and  of  the  boy 
who  is  growing  towards  manhood  now,  and 
biding  the  time. 

It  seems  De  Yries  had  never  known  how  it 
was  that  we  Sampsons,  "  most  English  of  all 
the  English,"  as  he  put  it,  became  so  in- 
timately involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire ;  and  so  I  told  him  about  our 
Byzantine  ancestry — how  a  David  Sampson, 
then  Grand  Domestikos  of  the  realm,  had 
dared  stand  up  before  the  face  of  the 
Emperor  Joannes— in  1450  that  must  have 
been — and  tell  the  unpalatable  truth  ;  how 
for  that  the  family  had  been  banished, 
migrated  to  England,  and  remained  there 
ever  since,  until,  after  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  War,  when  boundaries  and  foreign 
relations,  independence  itself,  were  in  the 
course  of  adjustment,  my  Uncle  George,  a 


member  of  the  International  Commission, 
was  invited  by  Andronikos  to  remain  in 
Trebizond,  and  remained  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  My  going  out  to  join  him  in  '78, 
and  young  David's — my  nephew's — coming 
to  me  in  the  'nineties,  De  Vries  knew  about. 
Indeed,  he  had  visited  us  a  few  years  before 
the  end.  Perhaps  you  read  his  paper, 
"  U Empire  de  Trehizonde  :  Le  Moyen-dge 
dans  nos  jours,''  in  the  Revue  des  Revues. 
It  was,  I  believe,  translated  into  English  and 
German,  and  widely  read. 

So  we  talked  about  the  things  that  had 
been — the  Empire  that  is  no  more — about 
those  who  made  it  and  those  who  fought  to 
keep  it  alive — about  those  who  are  dead 
— God  rest  their  souls !  Aye,  even  the 
Kurdish  woman's — and  about  the  few  of  us 
who  yet  live,  keeping  watcli  and  ward  over 
the  boy,  biding  the  time  that  surely  must 
come. 

How  long.  Lord  ?     How  long  ? 

We  talked  late  into  the  night,  but  at  last 
De  Yries  took  his  candle  and  went  to  his 
room.    Then  I  up  here  to  my  tower  chamber. 

No  sleep  for  me  this  night.  I  have  been 
stirred  to  my  depths. 

Memories.  Memories.  Old  sights  before 
my  eyes,  old  sounds  in  my  ears.  The  wind 
that  sings  round  my  tower  corners  here  is  a 
Black  Sea  wind.  My  windows  look  upon 
low  green  hills,  upon  the  Daphnous  harbour, 
upon  crooked  streets  and  a  swarming  bazaar. 

I  hear  bugles  blow  beneath  me  in  the 
fortress. 

See  how  an  old  man  can  turn  fool !  I 
have  put  on  my  uniform  and  my  orders, 
and  the  gold  collar  of  my  office  as  Grand 
Domestikos,  the  highest  office  under  the 
Emperor  in  the  realm. 

I  have  taken  out  the  Imperial  crown, 
which  I  guard  here  for  the  boy,  and  the 
sceptre  and  the  sphere.  I  have  laid  them 
upon  a  table  which  stands  against  the  wall, 
and  over  them  hangs  the  large  portrait  of 
Basil. 

"  Basilios  Basileus, 

Faithful  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 

Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  East, 

Iberia  and  Perateia, 

Grand-Comnenus." 
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The  gold  Greek  letters  wink  in  the  candle- 
light, and  over  them  sits  Basil,  in  his  imperial 
robes,  lax,  with  bent  head.  Beautiful,  like 
all  his  race,  hesitant,  cruel — a  weakling. 

I  turn  a  little  in  my  chair,  and  another 
portrait  faces  me.  Young  David,  my  nephew, 
stands  straight  and  strong  and  brave  there 
beside  her — beside  the  lady  whom  no  stumb- 
ling words  of  mine  can  ever  hope  to  describe 
or  picture  or  suggest  to  you.  The  loveliest 
lady  who  lives  and  makes  sweet  the  world 
about  her — the  bravest,  the  truest,  the  least 
with  care  of  self.  David  *and  Irene  stand 
together  in  my  portrait,  and  between  them 
the  boy,  Alexios  Basileus,  Faithful  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all 
the  East,  Iberia,  and  Perateia,  Grand- 
Comnenus. 

For  him  we  live,  we  three — keep  watch 
and  ward,  bide  the  time  which  is  to  come. 

But  it  is  so  long  in  coming,  and  I  grow 
old.  Old  men  cannot  wait  very  long.  Only 
God  can  do  that. 

Men  pass, 

The  mountains  crumble  to  the  plain, 

The  sea  dries  .  .  .  still 

God  waits. 


I  have  to  tell  a  tale  of  intrigue  and  of 
bloodshed,  of  cowardice  and  treachery  in  high 
place,  of  a  woman's  love,  the  most  faithful 
that  I  know  of  in  this  world,  of  shipwreck 
and  disaster. 

How  shall  I  hark  back  across  thirteen 
years  and  tell  my  tale  ?  I  am  unskilled  and 
at  a  loss. 

Perhaps — it  seems  to  me  that  logically  it 
should  begin  on  a  certain  May  night  when 
my  nephew,  David  Sampson,  a  Captain  in 
the  Scholarioi — that  body  of  picked  native 
troops  officered  by  the  sons  of  the  Empire's 
great  families,  "  the  Janissaries  of  the  East," 
De  Tries  called  them,  I  remember — left  his 
quarters  in  the  middle  fortress,  and,  being 
ofP  duty  until  the  next  morning,  set  out, 
arm-in-arm  with  Fate,  upon  affairs  of  his  own. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and, 
as  is  usual  upon  that  coast,  the  wind  was 
blowing  up  from  the  sea,  so  that  my  nephew 
pulled  his  long  cloak  round  him  and  fastened 
it  at  the  throat.  Even  in  May  the  Black 
Sea  winds  have  an  edge  of  sharpness.  He 
went  down*  through  the  narrow  streets, 
between  barracks  where  soldiers  were  sleep- 
ing, and  past  sentinels  who  stood  erect  under 
lamps  hung  upon  the  house  walls,  and  who 
saluted  him  as  he  swung  by.  He  turned 
presently  to  the  right,  went  under  the  low 


arch  of  a  guard-house,  and,  from  the  group 
of  men  standing  there  at  ease,  one  came 
forward  to  demand  the  countersign. 

Young  David  smiled  a  little  grimly  in  the 
darkness  as  he  gave  the  words  "  God  and 
Emperor  Basil,"  for  he  thought  the  names 
went  very  strangely  together.  The  officer 
of  the  guard  may  have  thought  so,  too,  but 
he  was  quite  grave  about  it,  and,  as  two  of 
his  men  swung  open  the  heavy  wooden  door 
in  the  gate,  he  drew  himself  up  stiffly  and 
stood  at  attention  while  his  superior  passed 
out  of  the  fortress  upon  the  bridge  over  the 
ravine  which  led  to  the  eastern  suburb. 

It  seems  that  then  my  nephew  walked 
slowly,  for  he  was  a  little  before  his  hour — 
as  young  men  upon  like  errands  are  apt  to 
be — and  it  seems  that,  half-way  across,  he 
paused  and  leant  for  a  few  moments  upon 
the  waist-high  parapet  of  the  bridge.  Before 
him,  as  he  turned  to  look,  the  citadel  lay 
black  and  grim  and  silent  in  the  starlight, 
high-walled,  impregnable.  It  had  never  in 
all  its  long  history  been  taken  by  force,  and 
by  force  it  was  never  to  be  taken,  even  to 
the  very  end,  only  by  treachery,  for  Nature 
itself  had  made  it  so  that  a  few  might  hold 
it  indefinitely  against  thousands. 

He  looked  to  the  upper  works,  where, 
behind  gigantic  walls,  the  palace  loomed 
inky  black  with  far-scattered  specks  of  yellow 
light,  its  battlements  cut  sharp  against  the 
sky.  Somewhere  within  that  gloomy  mass 
sat  Basil  the  Emperor—"  Basil  Red  Foot," 
they  called  him,  and  that  meant  that  he  wore 
the  scarlet  boots  of  his  office,  or  that  he 
waded  in  blood,  as  you  chose  to  look  at  it. 
He  certainly  did  both. 

Somewhere  within  that  silent  place  he  sat, 
cowering  amidst  splendours,  fear  in  his  eyes, 
panic  at  his  heart,  and  for  shivering  terror  he 
prayed  to  God  and  to  the  Panagia  Crysoce- 
phalos,  the  Virgin  of  the  Golden  Head,  or 
for  shivering  terror  he  plotted  murder  upon 
murder  of  those  whom  he  feared,  death 
upon  death  of  them  whose  power  in  the 
realm  seemed  to  his  half-crazed  brain  to 
threaten  him. 

My  nephew  David,  standing  upon  the 
bridge  in  the  starlight,  smote  his  hands 
together  suddenly,  and  there  burst  from  him 
words  that  I  myself  have  uttered  this  night, 
albeit  in  another  cause. 

"  How  long,  0  Lord  ?  How  long  ?  "  cried 
my  nephew  David  aloud  in  a  very  bitter 
voice.  It  was  a  cry  which  was  upon  every 
tonsfue  in  Trebizond  during  those  black  days. 

The  high  singing  tone  of  a  watchman 
calling  the  hour  came  faintly  from  the  citadel, 
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and  young  David  turned  with  a  little  .sigh 
and  went  on  across  the  bridge.  At  the  outer 
end  he  had  again  to  give  the  countersign  as 
he  passed  under  the  gate  of  the  guard-house, 
but  from  there  on  his  way  was  free.  It  led 
him  up  over  the  gentle  rise  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  east  suburb  is  built,  through  very 
narrow  and  winding  and  gloomy  streets,  past 
shuttered  windows  and  closed  doorways.  We 
were  Oriental  in  the  ancient  city,  and  made 
no  pretence  of  being  anything  else.  We 
were  simple  and  old-fashioned,  too.  It 
seemed  better  so — you'll  remember  De  Yries's 
" Moyen-age  dam  nos  jours''  Our  streets 
were  Eastern  streets,  but  they  w^ere  decently 
paved  and  decently  clean.  David  walked 
dry-shod  even  though  he  had  no  servant  with 
a  lantern  to  light  him. 

He  went  quickly  through  the  Jews'  quarter 
and  through  the  street  of  the  gold-beaters, 
where  the  roofs  nearly  met  overhead  and  the 
way  was  a  tunnel  of  inky  gloom,  and  so, 
beyond  a  small  church  with  cypresses  set 
before  it,  came  out  into  an  open  square  W' here 
there  was  a  small  public  garden  hung  with 
lanterns  and  thronged  with  people.  There 
were  iron  tables  placed  among  the  shrubbery 
of  the  garden,  and  men  sat  about  these  in 
groups,  chatting  and  drinking  Greek  w^ine. 
At  some  of  the  tables  they  were  playing 
draughts  or  picquet.  In  an  open  space  at 
one  end  of  the  garden  a  carpet  had  been  laid, 
and  a  young  Jewess  was  dancing  there  to  the 
music  of  drums  and  reeds. 

My  nephew  paused  a  moment  at  the  edge 
of  the  brightly  lighted  place,  and  hands  of 
invitation  were  w^aved  to  him  from  two  or 
three  of  the  near-by  tables,  where  brother- 
officers  of  his  sat  talking.  But  he  shook  his 
bead,  and  presently  went  on  his  way  up  a 
near-by  street.  Three  gentlemen  who  sat 
together  in  sober  conversation,  and  who  had 
tried  to  beckon  him  to  join  them,  turned  in 
their  chairs  to  watch  him  go.  The  youngest 
of  them  laughed. 

"  You  saw  the  street  he  took  ?  He's  going 
to  Irene."  And  another  of  the  three  laughed 
also.  But  old  John  Kasabites,  a  grey  scarred 
man,  a  veteran  of  battles,  the  Lord  of 
Tzanich,  drew  down  his  shaggy  brows  and 
was  silent  for  a  little  while. 

"  He  goes  there  too  much,"  he  said  at  last. 
''  Too  much.     I  am  sorry  to  see  it." 

"  Oh,  well,"  objected  the  youngest  man, 
*'  who  wouldn't  go  there  if  he  could  ?  Irene 
is — Irene.  There's  not  her  like  anywhere,  I 
should  think.  If  there  is,  I've  never  seen  it, 
and  I  have  been  to  Paris. 

"  Young  blood — hard-working  soldier,"  he 


concluded  vaguely.  "  Recreation— all  that 
sort  of  thing — old  story." 

"  I  don't  object  to  recreation,"  said  John 
Kasabites,  "  but — David  Sampson  is  not  quite 
like  you  other  young  men.  He's  serious. 
He  is  quite  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
woman." 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  said  the  other  two 
together.  "  Who  isn't  ?  "  But  the  elder 
man  shook  his  head,  frowning. 

"  I  mean  seriously  in  love,"  said  he,  "  and 
that  is  quite  another  thing.  Young  men  of 
David  Sampson's  kind  love  very  hard,  and,, 
when  they  love  where— where  they  cannot 
marry,  something  unfortunate  is  sure  ta 
occur  —  shipwreck  of  some  kind."  The 
youngest  man  bad  turned  grave. 

"  And  still,"  said  he,  frowning  out  across 
the  crowded  garden  to  wdiere  the  drums 
throbbed,  and  the  Jewish  woman  writhed  in 
the  lamplight — "still,  I  would  give  every- 
thing I  own  in  this  world  to  be  David 
Sampson — to  be  going  where  he  is  going 
now.  And  so  would  almost  every  other 
man  I  know."  He  struck  his  hand  sharply 
upon  the  top  of  the  little  iron  table,  and  his 
voice  shook  with  a  sudden  bitter  passion. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Have 
you  seen  her  eyes  ?  I  tell  you  I  would  give 
everything  I  own  to  be  David  Sampson  this 
night,  for  then  I  should  go  down  upon  my 
knees  and  beg  that  woman  to  marry  me  if 
all  Trebizond  laughed  me  in  the  face  for  it  I" 

Old  John,  the  Lord  of  Tzanich,  bent  his 
grey  head  and  was  silent.  Without  the 
slightest  doubt  he  disapproved  of  that  rash 
speech,  and  knew  that  only  a  foolish  boy 
could  utter  it.  But  it  may  be  also  that  he 
felt  a  little  momentary  pang  of  envy. 
Youth  !     Youth ! 

But  while  these  gentlemen  discussed  him 
and  his  errand,  sitting  about  their  iron  table 
in  the  public  garden,  my  nephew^  David 
Sampson,  went  calmly  on  his  way,  through 
somewhat  broader,  lighter  streets  now,  for  he 
was  come  into  a  better  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  at  last,  after  a  sharp  turn  down  a  lane, 
knocked  at  a  small  door  in  a  wall — a  garden 
wall,  obviously,  for  above  its  high  top  the 
slender  column  of  a  cypress  rose  black  against 
the  sky  like  an  upraised  finger — old  John 
Kasabites  in  a  fanciful  mood  might  have  said 
a  finger  of  warning — and  a  giant  azalea, 
already  in  bud,  drooped  a  leafy  ami  over  the 
doorway,  that  would  be  a  blaze  of  crimson  in 
a  week's  time. 

A  little  grating  opened  in  the  wooden 
door,  and  a  lantern  was  held  against  it.  My 
nephew  gave  his  name,  was  recognised  by  the 
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servant  with  the  lantern,  and  the  door 
swung  open.  So  he  went  in  along  a  narrow 
flagged  path,  and  at  the  ho  use- door  another 
servant,  black  like  the  tirst,  and  very 
gorgeously  clad,  took  his  cap  and  cloak  and 
went  before  him  up  the  short  flight  of  stairs. 

He  entered  a  room  high-ceiled,  very  wide — 
for  it  reached  almost  from  side  to  side  of  the 
house — but  shallow  from  front  to  back.  It 
was  Byzantine  in  fashion — most  of  the  older 
houses  in  the  city  were — but  plainer  than 
usual.  There  were  a  few  good  mosaics  about 
the  doorway,  and  the  floor,  was  covered  with 
really  magnificent  rugs,  Persian  and  Ana- 
tolian. Two  or  three  of  these,  finer  still, 
— one,  I  remember,  a  Giordes  prayer-rug  of 
the  fifteenth  century — hung  upon  the  broad 
walls.  The  place  was  filled,  I  know,  with  a 
soft  and  gentle  glow  of  light  from  lamp  and 
from  great  candles  like  the  altar  candles  in 
St.  Eugenics  or  the  Panagia  Theo tocos,  and 
the  air  was  tinged  with  the  very  faintest 
breath  of  Syrian  incense. 

It  seems  that,  upon  young  David's  entrance 
there,  the  room  was  unoccupied,  but  the  black 
servant  who  had  admitted  him  went  across  it 
to  one  of  the  row  of  opposite  windows  that 
gave  from  a  sort  of  platform  raised  a  step, 
and  called  out  into  the  darkness  of  the 
balcony  beyond — 

"  Kokona  !     Kokona  !  " 

A  voice  answered  from  the  gloom,  and  I 
know  that,  quite  suddenly  upon  that  sound, 
my  nephew's  heart  began  to  beat  very  fast, 
and  I  know  that  he  felt  the  blood  sweep  up 
across  his  throat  and  face  and  tingle  there. 
It  was  always  so  with  him  when  he  saw  her 
after  a  day's  absence  or  heard  her  voice,  and 
it  is  so  to-day,  after  thirteen  years,  and  it  will 
be  so,  I  think,  to  that  last  far  moment  when 
his  eyes  are  closed  so  that  he  can  no  longer 
see,  and  his  ears  are  dulled  so  that  they  hear 
no  more,  and  heart  and  leaping  blood  are 
stilled  for  ever.  I,  even  I,  an  old  man,  long 
done  with  love's  tumults — even  I  could  never 
look  upon  her  unstirred.  Could  any  man,  I 
wonder  ? 

Irene  came  into  the  window  embrasure 
and  stood  there  a  moment,  winking  in  the 
light  which  half  blinded  her. 

I  suppose  it  is  here,  as  she  for  the  first 
time  comes  in  the  flesh  before  you,  that  I, 
who  have  set  myself  this  unaccustomed  task 
of  tale  telling,  should  try  to  make  you  see 
her  as  she  was.  In  a  few  swift  brief  words 
I  should  picture  her  to  you,  give  you  one 
full  glimpse  of  that  sweetness  and  breathing 
splendour.  Alas,  I  cannot !  I  have  tried, 
believe   me.      I   have  here    pages   of   dull 


written  words.  I  read  them  over,  and  am 
full  of  disgust  and  despair.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  see  her  smihng  there  in  the  lamplight 
as  young  David  saw  her.  As  his  heart 
quickened  that  loved  her  so  well,  so  also  does 
mine,  for  I  loved  her,  too.  Should  not  love 
stir  the  tongue  to  eloquence  ?  It  cannot 
stir  mine  out  of  its  colourless  stammerings. 

So  I  shall  say  only  that  she  was  tall  and 
fair — seemed  slender,  but  was  not  in  reality, 
for  she  was  full-throated,  round-armed,  deep- 
bosomed  as  Venus  Anadyomene  —  looked 
upon  you  slowly  and  long  from  eyes  with 
amber  lights  in  them,  eyes  upturning  a  little 
at  the  outer  ends,  and  that  was  the  only  mark 
of  Georgian  blood  that  ever  I  found  in  Irene. 

She  was  as  beautiful  as  the  daylight— shall 
I  leave  it  there  ? — as  beautiful  as  night  in 
summer,  when  there  are  odours  of  flowers 
abroad  in  the  gloom,  and  stars  and  a  velvet 
sky.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  men's  dreams. 
"  As  sweet  as  death,"  said  Basil  of  her  once. 
But  that  was  later,  when  she  was  lovelier 
still,  had  come  at  last  into  her  fullest  bloom, 
knew  herself. 

She  bore  enchantment  with  her  where 
she  went. 

Aye,  even  then,  in  that  early  day  before 
her  true  fulfilment,  though  her  mind  knew 
not  what  it  wanted — paused,  uncertain  and 
dazzled,  before  two  choices — though  her  eyes 
saw  not  yet  clearly,  though  her  heart  was  a 
bud  unopened  —  even  then  she  bore  en- 
chantment with  her — a  sorcery  indescribable 
-—the  White  Magic. 

So  Irene  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
window  embrasure,  accustoming  her  eyes  to 
the  light,  and  David  has  told  me  that  she 
wore  a  gown  of  very  thin  silk,  pale  gold  in 
colour,  made  after  the  old  Greek  fashion,  so 
that  her  arms  and  neck  were  bare.  And  she 
wore  no  jewels,  but  a  gold  fillet  in  her  hair. 
My  nephew  seems  to  have  gone  to  her  with- 
out a  word,  knelt  at  Irene's  feet,  and  laid  his 
hot  face  upon  the  two  sweet  hands  she  put 
out  to  him. 

She  said  his  name  in  a  low  voice — a  sort 
of  protesting  murmur — 

"  David  !     David  !  " 

She  bent  above  him  smiling,  and  the 
man's  bowed  head  lay  against  her  knees. 

"  You  mustn't  kneel  to  me,  David,"  she 
said  ;  "  it  is  not  fit.  ,  But  oh,  David,  David, 
how  can  I  stop  you  ?  " 

"  You  can't,"  said  he.  He  bent  back  his 
head,  looking  up  to  her,  and  I  know  that 
his  hold  upon  her  hands  tightened  a  little 
fiercely,  so  that  he  hurt  her,, but  he  did  not 
know  that. 
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"You  cannot  stop  my  kneeling  to  you,'' 
he  said  again.  "  If  there  were  not  other 
things  that  must  be  done,  I  should  spend 
my  life  here  at  your  feet,  Golden  Head." 
He  called  her  Golden  Head  — "  Cryso- 
cephalos  " — in  a  sort  of  tender  blasphemy, 
for  the  name  was  usually  applied  elsewhere. 
There  was,  and  is,  a  great  church  in  the  city 
dedicated  to  the  Panagia  Crysocephalos,  and 
Irene  was  always  shocked  by  the  blasphemy, 
and  always  ended  by  laughing. 

"Oh,  David  !  David  ! "  she  cried  now, 
spreading  one  little  hand  across  his  lips.  He 
kissed  the  fingers,  and  took  them  again 
captive.     And  he  said — 

"  In  a  short  time  I  think  there  will  be  no 
other  things  that  must  be  done.  And  then 
_then " 

Irene  drew  back  from  his  hold,  and  her 
eyes  widened  soberly. 

"You  have  done  it,  then?"  she  said. 
And  he  answered — 

"Yes.  I  sent  in  my  resignation  to-day. 
They  will  act  upon  it  this  week,  I  suppose." 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  followed  the  woman 
across  the  room  to  a  long  low  bench  w^hich 
was  there,  cushioned  with  Genoese  velvet. 
Irene  took  a  handful  of  almond-paste  sweets 
from  a  near-by  table — like  most  Eastern 
women,  she  devoured  them  more  or  less 
perpetually  (I  dare  say  she  still  does  it,  and 
lives) — and  she  made  herself  comfortable 
among  the  cushions.  One  foot  disappeared 
in  the  process,  and  I  suppose  she  sat  on  i t.  She 
looked  very  gravely  up  into  my  nephew's  face. 

"  Was  it  wise,  David  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Are 
you  quite  sure  that  it  was  wise  ? "  And 
then,  before  he  could  answer,  she  threw  out 
a  hand  to  check  him. 

"  Listen  !  Answer  me  one  thing.  Tell 
me  the  simple  plain  truth  about  one  thing. 
Are  you  doing  this — throwing  away  your 
career — because  of  me  alone  ?  For  if  you 
are,  I  think  I  shall  kill  myself  to-night  wdth 
that  poison  I  have  in  the  little  box.  Tell 
me  the  truth  !  " 

"I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  my 
nephew,  nodding  down  at  her,  and  I  beheve 
he  was  as  grave  and  as  passionless  as  she 
just  then. 

"  It  is  not  on  your  account  alone,"  he 
said.  "I  might  do  it  even  if  there  were 
no  other  reason — I  think  I  should — but 
Heaven  knows  there  is  reason  enough  quite 
apart  from  my  love  of  you."  I  think  that  his 
voice  softened  upon  the  words,  and  I  think 
that  the  woman,  watching  him,  caught  her 
two  hands  up  to  her  heart  suddenly,  and 
her  eyes  were  very  tender. 


My  nephew,  who  had  been  standing  still, 
took  a  turn  across  the  room  and  back.  His 
brows  bent  themselves  into  a  frown  and  his 
lips  drew  tight. 

"  I  will  not  go  on  serving  that  murderer  !  " 
he  said  at  last.  "  There's  the  whole  of  it  in 
a  sentence.  My  chosen  country — the  country 
of  my  ancestors — is  dear  to  me,  and  every 
drop  of  my  blood  is  loyal  to  the  Empire. 
My  uncle,  who  called  me  here,  knows  that. 
But  I  cannot  go  on.  I  am  not  over- 
squeamish,  but  it  is  past  all  bearing.  Do 
you  know  that  in  the  past  week  seven  or 
eight  resignations  of  officers  of  the  Scholarioi 
have  been  sent  in  ?  I'm  not  alone,  you  may 
be  sure.  I've  talked  to  my  uncle  about  it, 
and  he  won't  try  to  keep  me.  He's  very 
nearly  in  despair  himself,  I  think." 

And  so  I  was — so  I  was,  in  those  dark 
days.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  light 
ahead. 

"  Within  the  past  week  ? "  Irene  said. 
"  It  will  have  been  the  murder  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leka,  then." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  he.  "  Everyone  loved 
him." 

"Before Heaven,"  he  cried  out  passionately, 
"  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  Who  is  safe  ? 
Leka  !  Old  Leka,  of  all  men  !  Shot  from 
ambush  in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city, 
just  because  that  madman  in  the  palace 
yonder  is  afraid  of  the  Scholarioi.  I  ask 
you  what  will  come  next  ?  He  may  at  any 
moment  choose  to  burn  the  city,  as  Nero 
burnt  Rome.  Ah,  I'm  done  with  it  all  !  I 
cannot  serve  him  ;  it's  too  shameful !  " 

"  I  think  he  is  terribly  afraid,  David,"  said 
the  woman.  "  I  think  he  kills — if,  indeed, 
he  has  been  behind  all  these  assassinations — 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy  of  terror." 

"  I  don't  know  his  motives,"  said  my 
nephew.  "I  look  at  the  results."  But 
Irene  nodded  a  grave  head. 

"  I  think  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  said  she  ; 
"  he  is  so  terribly  alone.  Even  the  Empress 
is  against  him.  She  w^ould  poison  him 
to-night  if  she  dared,  and  seize  the  throne 
to-morrow." 

My  nephew  dropped  down  upon  the 
cushioned  seat  and  took  Irene's  hands  in  his. 

"  Let's  come  to  the  point,"  said  he. 
"  My  resignation  is  in,  and  they  will  either 
accept  it  or  grant  me  a  long  leave,  which 
can  later  on  be  extended  still  longer.  That 
makes  me  free.  And  I  am  freer  still,  for 
I've  talked  with  my  uncle,  and  he  under- 
stands. He  won't  try  to  keep  me  here.  I 
can  go  back  to  England  or  wherever  I 
wish  to  go.     I'm  free." 
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He  sought  the  woman's  eyes — held  them. 

"  And  jou,  my  dear,  with  me." 

She  looked  upon  him  long  and  gravely. 
At  the  end  of  that  long  look — 

"David,"  she  asked,  "how  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Trebizond  would  grant  me 
the  right  to  honourable  marriage  ?  " 

He  began  an  angrily  contemptuous  ex- 
clamation, but  she  checked  him  with  a  hand 
upon  his  lips. 

"  You're  wrong,  David.  One  has  to  live 
in  the  world  —  perhaps  not  in  this  little 
corner  of  it,  but  somewhere — and  scandalous 
tongues  are  long,  my  dear,  incredibly  long. 
They  reach  the  world  round  and  drip  poison 
wherever  they  reach.  Ought  I  to  let  you 
marry  me  ?     I  wonder. 

"  They  know  little  of  me  here,"  she  said, 
"  but  they  know  enough — for  them.  They 
know  that  I  ran  away  from  my  home  in 
Georgia  with  a  Persian  merchant  when  I 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and  they 
know  that  the  Persian  merchant  took  me 
about  with  him  everywhere  —  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  Naples,  to  Marseilles,  to  Paris, 
that  I  lived  with  him  for  ten  years  until  he 
died.  If  I  should  tell  them  that  that  good 
man  treated  me  like  a  daughter  and  nothing 
else,  would  they  believe  it  ?  Certainly  not. 
I  am  young  and  not  ugly.  I  live  alone  here. 
I  maintain  a  sort  of  salon,  where  men  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  exchange 
views  and  plan  plans.  Some  of  them  are 
good  enough  to  think  my  opinions  worth 
having,  but  would  one  of  those  very  men, 
w^ho  honour  me  in  their  way — would  he 
permit  his  son  to  marry  me  ?  In  Trebizond, 
David,  I  am  Aspasia  the  younger.  Aspasias 
do  not  marry." 

At  this,  it  seems,  my  nephew  laughed,  but 
the  woman  was  grave  still. 

"  The  name  would  follow  me,  you  know, 
round  and  round  the  wide  w^orld." 

"Let  it  follow!"  said  he.  "Do  you 
think  I  am  afraid  ?  I  know  you — I  know 
what  you  are." 

She  moved  her  head  against  his  shoulder 
without  speaking.  It  might  have  been 
either  denial  or  affirmation  ;  it  might  have 
meant  anything  or  nothing.  And  he  went  on. 

"  I  know  still  more.  I  know  that  I  love 
you.  Golden  Head,  very  much  more  than 
you  have  ever  loved  me  or  have  pretended 
to  love  me.  I  may  in  time  make  you  care. 
Perhaps.  Who  can  say  ?  But  now  I  love 
you  more  than  anything  else  in  this  world 
or  the  next.  And  you  have  never  pretended 
anything  like  that.  So  it  is  asking  a  very 
great  deal  of  you  to  ask  you  to  marry  me." 


Irene  freed  herself  gently  from  his  arm 
and  sat  forward  among  the  cushions,  her 
arms  outstretched  upon  her  knees,  her  hands 
hanging  lax. 

"  No,"  she  said,  after  a  little  silence,  "  I 
have  never  pretended  more  than  I  felt.  And 
yet — it's  rather  odd — yet  I  think  I  could 
honestly  say  as  much  as  you  have  said,  David. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  care  more  for  you 
than  I  do  for  anything  else  in  this  world — 
certainly  more  than  for  any  other  man. 
Perhaps  I  love  you  more  than  I  think.  I 
have  never  tried  to  measure  it.  I  don't  know." 

She  looked  beyond  him  with  frowning 
uncertain  eyes,  turned  then,  after  a  space, 
to  look  upon  my  nephew  with  an  odd  look, 
sharply,  as  if  she  had  never  seen  him  before. 
The  fancy  comes  to  me  that  in  that  moment 
she  would  have  taken  her  heart  and  her  life 
between  her  two  hands  and  given  them 
gladly  into  David's  keeping,  but  found 
inexplicably  that  she  could  not — was  held  by 
some  strange  power  not  within  her.  And  I 
think  the  power  was  Fate.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  God.     Perhaps  they  are  the  same. 

So  after  a  little  silence  she  sighed  and 
said — 

"  I  can  at  least  tell  you  this  much,  my 
dear.  I  am  always  happier  with  you  than 
with  anyone  else.  I  look  forward  to  your 
coming,  but " 

"  I  know,"  said  he — "  I  know.  And  I 
am  willing  to  risk  it  if  you  will  risk  it.  I 
have  never  stirred  you  to  any  great  passion, 
but— who  knows  ?  " 

"  Give  me  a  day  to  think,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  face  him.  She  put  out  her  two  hands 
upon  his  shoulders.  "Give  me  a  few  hours ! " 
she  begged.  "  I  want  to  think  both  of  your 
part  and  of  mine.  You  have  offered  me  the 
greatest  honour  that  any  man  could  offer  a 
woman  such  as  I.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  marriage.  We  set  ourselves  apart 
from  that.  I  must  have  time  to  think,  to 
make  sure  that  I  can  give  you  as  much  as 
you  are  offering  me.  Don't  press  me  now, 
David  !  Come  to  me  to-morrow  night,  and 
I  will  answer  you  then." 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  and  raised  them 
to  his  lips,  but  the  woman  leant  towards  him 
swiftly,  with  upturned  face— an  odd  child- 
like movement  (but  she  was  often  like  a 
child) — and  he  bent  and  kissed  her  mouth. 
His  eyes  closed  and  the  colour  went  from  his 
face  when  he  did  it,  for  he  loved  her  beyond 
all  words  or  measure,  almost  beyond  self- 
control,  but  not  quite. 

He  made  a  great  effort — seemed  to  shake 
himself,  and  smiled. 
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"I'll  go  now,"  said  he.  "I'll  leave  jou 
to  yourself." 

They  rose  together,  and  he  made  his 
adieux. 

"  Come  to  the  polo  grounds  to-morrow 
afternoon,"  he  said.  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
before.  The  Emperor  will  be  present,  and 
there  will  be  very  good  playing  indeed.  Three 
games.     It  should  be  worth  while." 

Irene  nodded,  but  turned  away  frowning, 
and  clapped  her  hands.  A  black  servant 
appeared  in  the  doorway  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  mechanical  toy. 

"Who  is  making  such  a  noise  out  there  ?" 
she  demanded  angrily.  "  Have  it  stopped  at 
once ! "    The  black  bowed  very  low,  saying — 

"  It  is  a  fortune-teller,  Kokona,  amusing 
the  women.  I  will  drive  her  out."  But 
Irene  gave  a  sudden  laugh. 

"  No,  send  the  woman  here  to  me,"  she 
said,  and  the  black  wifchdrew. 

"  Waib  a  moment,  David  ! "  she  begged. 
"  Perhaps  the  fortune-teller  can  settle  it  all 
for  us.  Ah,  here  she  comes  !  What  a 
strange  being  ! " 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  being  which 
appeared  in  the  doorway — an  ancient  hag 
bent  over  into  a  half  circle,  hung  about  with 
coloured  rags  and  with  tarnished  clinking 
ornaments.  She  wore  the  odd  headdress  of 
the  Turkoman  women  of  the  Horde  of  the 
Black  Sheep,  and  under  it  her  wizened  face 
looked  very  small  and  shrunken  and  almost 
lost.  She  crept  to  my  nephew,  David  Sampson, 
and  peered  up  at  him  sidewise  like  a  bird. 
And  she  put  out  one  dry  claw  and  touched 
his  arm. 

"Eh,  Kyrios,"  she  said  in  a  shrill  whistling 
tone,  which  was  unlike  any  human  voice  he 
had  ever  heard.  "  Eh,  you  play  with  great 
folk — great  folk,  Kyrios  !  Sorrow  and  joy. 
Joy  and  sorrow.  And  waiting.  But  joy  in 
the  end.     Eh,  great  folk,  to  be  sure  !  " 

My  nephew  laughed  and  pointed  to  where 
Irene  stood  at  one  side. 

"  Never  mind  about  me,"  he  said.  "  The 
Kokona  wishes  her  fortune  told.  Go  to 
her." 

The  ancient  hag  turned  slowly,  lifting  her 
sandalled  feet  the  one  over  the  other  like  a 
beast,  and  she  took  a  single  step  towards  the 
woman  who  stood  in  the  lamplight  smiling. 
Then  a  very  strange  thing  occurred,  for  the 
Turkoman  woman  gave  a  sudden  hoarse  cry 
which  seemed  to  be  of  utter  terror,  and  she 
dropped  prone  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  and 
struck  her  forehead  upon  the  floor  three 
times.  It  was  the  triple  prostration  made  by 
all   before   royalty — the  ancient  Byzantine 


custom  to  which  we  clung  as  we  clung  to  so 
many  of  the  other  old  ways.  The  hanging 
metal  ornaments  which  she  wore  clinked  and 
jangled  about  her.  Like  a  beast  again,  she 
scuttled  away  backwards  for  a  space  and 
again  made  the  triple  obeisance,  and  yet 
once  again.  So  she  reached  the  door  and 
disappeared.  They  heard  her  shrill  voice 
wituout  for  a  moment,  the  sound  of  feet 
running,  and  then  no  more. 

Irene  stared  at  the  doorway  and  broke 
into  a  short  amazed  laugh. 

"  What  in  the  world  did  the  woman  mean 
by  that  ?  "  she  cried.  "  She  must  be  mad. 
What  did  she  mean  ?  " 

David  shook  his  head. 

"  They're  strange  beings,"  said  he,  "  these 
fortune-tellers.  They  like  to  seem  mysterious." 
An  odd  little  chill  swept  over  him,  seemingly 
without  reason. 

"  Good  night !  "  said  he.  "  I  must  get 
back  to  my  quarters.  Good-night !  Come 
to  the  games  to-morrow." 

So  he  went  away  and  left  her.  But  Irene 
stood  for  a  long  time  where  she  was,  frowning 
across  the  room  at  the  open  doorway. 


The  polo  that  we  played  in  Trebizond  was 
the  old  Byzantine  game  of  tzoukanion.  It 
is  very  like  modern  polo  except  that  the  ball 
is  tossed  or  dribbled  by  a  strange  instrument 
shaped  like  a  spoon  or  a  shallow  cup  on  the 
end  of  a  long  shaft.  It  had  always  been  the 
favourite  sport  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
realm,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  Emperors — 
Joannes  I.— was  killed  at  it,  but  that  was 
long  ago.  The  tzouJcanisterion  lay  upon  the 
high  level  plateau  just  above  the  upper 
citadel,  and  there  teams  chosen  from  the 
officers  of  the  Scholarioi,  or,  latterly,  from 
the  foreign  bodyguard — Greeks — played  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  the  presence  of  the 
court.  I  remember  that  it  was  the  one  thing 
Basil  seemed  in  those  days  to  enjoy. 

I  do  not  know  which  teams  won  their 
matches  and  which  lost  on  this  particular 
May  afternoon,  for  I  w^as  not  there,  but  I 
know  that,  when  the  games  were  over,  Basil 
Red  Foot,  the  Empress  Varna,  and  their 
guard  and  suite  left  the  field  to  go  the  short 
way  to  the  palace  through  a  lane  between 
close-  packed  rows  of  spectators.  A  company 
of  the  foreign  bodyguard  went  first,  clearing 
the  way,  then  rode  the  Emperor,  sitting  bent- 
backed  and  listless  upon  his  white  horse,  a 
line  of  guards  to  each  side  of  him  ;  close 
behind,  riding  also,  the  archiepiscopos  and  a 
half  dozen  other  great  folk  ;  behind  them,  a 
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pace,  the  Empress  mounted  upon  a  silver- 
hung  mule,  surrounded  by  her  ladies. 

Before  Basil,  as  he  rode,  the  two  lines  of 
people,  packed  ten  or  twenty  deep,  bent  their 
bodies  in  reverence,  and  those  in  the  fore- 
most rank  bowed  to  the  ground.  It  was 
exactly  like  wind  across  a  grain  field.  The 
Emperor  looked  apathetically  to  right  and 
left,  and  his  pale  face  expressed  all  the 
weariness  a  human  face  can  show  ;  but  all  at 
once  he  frowned  and  his  eyes  sharpened,  for 
there  was  one  there  who  did  not  bend  the 
head — a  woman  very  tall  and  straight  and 
young,  who  stood  upright  between  two 
cringing  black  servants,  and  looked  upon 
the  Autocrat  of  the  East  with  level  fearless 
eyes. 

It  seems  that  he  checked  his  horse,  and 
the  slow  moving  column  stood  still.  So  the 
two  faced  each  other  for  a  long  silent 
moment,  and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 
The  sun  must  have  been  low  in  the  west, 
and  the  warm  light  must  have  gleamed  dully 
upon  Basil's  golden  helmet,  but  it  seems  to 
have  burnt  with  a  strange  fire  about  the 
woman's  head  and  in  her  tawny  eyes  and 
upon  her  red  mouth. 

They  say  that  behind  the  Imperial  back 
the  court  officials  who  rode  there  looked  at 
each  other  with  raised  brows  and  began  to 
whisper  under  their  hands.  A  horse  shook 
its  head  with  a  sharp  rattle  of  ornamental 
gear,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  marching 
feet,  for  the  advance  guard  had  gone  on  its 
way  unheeding.  But  still  the  Emperor  sat 
motionless,  his  head  a  little  out-thrust,  his 
eyes  upon  the  face  of  that  unknown  woman, 
and  about  her  head  the  low  sunlight  still 
burnt  with  a  strange  red  fire.  To  all  who 
were  there  the  long  moment  seemed  to  drag 
itself  out  interminably. 

It  seems  that  at  last,  however,  one  of  the 
officers  who  rode  behind  spurred  on  a  step 
and  whispered  in  Basil's  ear.  The  Emperor 
drew  a  very  long  and  audible  breath,  and  he 
seemed  to  tear  his  eyes  from  that  sunlit 
vision  with  a  prodigious  efPort.  He  raised 
his  hand  a  little  way,  and  the  column  began 
to  move  on. 

A  young  man  who  might  well  have  been 
interested  in  this  odd  scene  was  on  duty  in 
the  fortress  and  so  saw  nothing. 

But  that  night  my  nephew,  David  Sampson, 
as  he  had  been  bidden  to  do,  knocked  again 
at  the  little  door  in  the  garden  wall,  was 
admitted  by  the  black  servant,  and  so  went 
up  into  Irene's  house.  He  found  her  in  the 
long  room  with  the  windows,  and  he  says 
that  she  was  walking  restlessly  up  and  down 


with  quick  noiseless  steps  like  an  animal  in  a 
cage.  She  turned  at  once,  when  the  servant 
announced  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand.  He 
knelt  to  kiss  it,  and  when  he  had  risen  to  his 
feet  once  more,  held  it  still  between  his 
hands,  smiling  his  question  at  her-^-the 
question  he  had  come  to  ask. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  my  nephew  gently.  "  Well, 
Golden  Head  ? "  But  Irene  pulled  her 
hand  away  almost  with  violence,  and  she 
gave  a  little  exclamation  under  her  breath. 
She  turned  from  him  down  the  room,  and 
after  a  moment  mounted  the  step  and  stood 
with  her  hands  upon  the  casing  of  one  of  the 
open  windows,  her  face  turned  to  the  cool 
night  air.  It  seemed  to  young  David  that 
her  cheeks  were  unusually  flushed,  and  that 
her  eyes  were  very  bright  as  if  with  some 
inner  excitement,  but  he  ascribed  that  not 
unnaturally  to  the  matter  which  lay  still 
unsettled  between  them.  A  woman  does  not 
all  at  once  determine  tlie  course  of  her  whole 
life  in  cold  blood. 

"Oh,  don't  press  me,  David  !  "  she  cried 
at  last.  "  Don't  press  me,  dear  David  !  I — 
don't  know  yet."  Abruptly  she  turned  and 
stood  looking  down  npon  him  with  an 
anxious  frown. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool  ?  Well,  I  suppose 
I  am.  There's  every  good  reason  in  the 
world   why  I  should  go  with  you  —  every 

reason,  and  yet "      She  came  down  to 

where  he  was  standing  and  took  him  by  the 
shoulders  with  her  hands.  The  anxious 
frown,  he  says,  was  still  upon  her  face. 
And  all  at  once  she  put  her  arms  about 
him  almost  roughly,  holding  him  a  little 
away  from  her. 

'*  David,  David,"  she  cried,  "  why  didn't 
you  take  me  away  last  night  ?  I'd  have 
gone  then.  Yes,  truly  I'd  have  gone  if  you 
had  tried  to  make  me.  Ah,  I  wish  you 
had  !  I  wish  we  were  safe  away  now,  you 
and  I,  in  your  country.  Safe  away,  with  no 
one  to  know  or  care  where  we  were.  I'm 
afraid,  David  ;  something  has  got  into  me 
since  last  night,  and  I'm  afraid  of  it — deathly 
afraid!" 

Plainly  she  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
there  was  real  fear  in  her  eyes — an  honest 
dread.  My  nephew  saw  it,  and,  though  he 
was  accounted  a  brave  man,  he  began  to  be 
afraid,  too,  as  the  bravest  may  well  be  before 
an  unseen  danger.  He  held  her  with  his 
arms,  staring  into  her  eyes. 

"  What  has  happened  since  yesterday  ?  " 
he  demanded.  "  Something  that  I  do  not 
know  about  has  happened.     What  is  it  ?  " 


"'Call  your  yuard  from  the  other  room,  sire!' 
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Irene's  eyes  went  bejond  bim  to  tbe  door- 
way, and  abruptly  sbe  broke  away  from  bis 
bold,  for  one  of  tbe  two  blacks  bad  run 
burriedly  into  tbe  place,  and  was  beckoning 
ber  aside.  Sbe  wbispered  witb  tbe  servant  for 
a  moment  and  turned  back  to  David  Sampson. 
He  saw  tbat  ber  eyes  were  wide  and  brigbt, 
and  tbat  tbe  unwonted  flnsb  in  ber  cbeeks 
bad  deepened  to  crimson.  Sbe  was  sbaking 
a  little,  too,  and  my  nepbew  knew  tbat  tbe 
heart  of  this  mystery  which  had  so  altered 
ber  in  a  day  was  near  at  band  now. 

"  David,"  sbe  said  in  a^  quick  low  tone, 
"will  you  go  into  tbe  other  room  beyond 
this,  and  wait  there  until  I  call  you  back  ? 
Will  you  do  this  for  me  ?  No,  you  cannot 
leave  tbe  bouse,  for  you  would  be  seen. 
There  is  but  one  way  out.  I — cannot  explain 
now.  Please — please  go  !  Later  on  I  will 
explain  it  to  you.  There  is  someone  whom 
I  must  see  here  now.  I  will  explain  it  all 
later." 

Tbe  fear  tbat  bad  been  in  ber  eyes  seemed 
to  be  going  from  them  as  sbe  spoke.  It 
seemed  to  my  nepbew  tbat  something  else 
was  taking  its  place,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
like  exultation.  He  went  w^bere  sbe  bad 
sent  bim,  wondering  and  afraid. 

When  be  had  gone,  Irene  stood  a  moment 
where  she  was.  I  think  I  see  her  there, 
still,  upright,  witb  inscrutable  eyes,  her 
bands  clasped  together  at  her  throat.  A 
hanging  lamp  which  was  near  bathed  her  in 
golden  light,  and,  as  tbe  sun  bad  done  tbat 
afternoon,  burnt  about  ber  bead  with  a  red 
strange  fire.  Beside  tbe  doorway  tbe  black 
waited  motionless,  bis  eyes  fixed  unwinking 
upon  bis  mistress. 

Irene  took  a  very  deep  breath  and  held  it 
long.  When  at  length  she  expelled  it  again, 
she  stirred  her  head  a  very  little  and  said — 

"  Now  ! "  The  servant  disappeared  in  an 
uncanny  silence. 

Presently  a  man  stood  in  tbe  doorway, 
wrapped  in  tbe  long  green  cloak  of  tbe 
foreign  palace  guard,  bis  neck  swathed  in  a 
cloth  tbat  mufSed  chin  and  mouth,  bis  bead 
covered  by  a  Greek  hunting  cap  of  soft  felt 
pulled  down  to  a  peak  in  front.  He  spoke 
in  a  thin  harsh  voice,  but  very  respectfully. 

"  May  a  stranger  come  in,  Kokona  ? " 
And  as  be  spoke,  be  removed  tbe  Grreek  cap 
and  bent  his  bead  a  very  little. 

Irene  stood  tall  and  still  in  the  lamplight, 
ber  head  ablaze  witb  dull  fire. 

"  May  a  stranger  come  in,  Kokona  ? " 
asked  the  man  in  tbe  doorway  once  again. 
And  at  last  sbe  said — 

"  Come  in,  sire  !  " 


He  dropped  bis  bat  from  bis  band  and  the 
long  green  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and  be 
came  a  little  way  across  tbe  room  towards 
where  she  stood.  He  was  a  tall  man,  but 
walked  bent  at  the  shoulders,  so  that  be 
seemed  less  tall  than  he  was.  He  had 
very  exquisitely  modelled  features,  as  became 
one  of  bis  bouse,  for  all  tbe  long  line  of  tbe 
Grand-Oomneni  were  celebrated  for  their 
personal  beauty,  the  men  little  less  than  the 
women,  and  the  beauty  of  the  princesses  of 
Trebizond  used  to  be  a  sort  of  proverb  the 
world  over.  But  Basil's  beauty  was  a  wasted 
beauty,  thin  and  colourless  and  haggard,  and 
his  eyes  were  cavernous.  There  was  no 
spirit  in  him. 

It  seems  tbat  the  Emperor  came  near  to 
where  Irene  stood,  and  baited  before  ber  in 
silence.  Even  in  the  midst  of  ber  tense 
excitement  the  woman  thought  that  he 
looked  like  a  man  bowed  down  witb  sorrow. 
It  did  not  seem  to  ber  possible  tbat  this  was 
the  murderous  fiend  whom  the  city  so  feared 
and  hated. 

"  Why,"  said  Basil  Red  Foot  at  last—"  why 
did  you  not  make  obeisance  to-day  in  the 
tzouJcanisterion,  Kokona  ?  Why  did  you 
stand  upright  above  tbe  others  ?  "  He  did 
not  speak  angrily  or  in  sternness.  He  spoke 
like  a  diffident  boy,  witb  a  sort  of  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  A  whim,  sire,"  said  she — "  a  whim 
that  came  to  me  suddenly.  I  had  heard  so 
much.     I  wished  to  see." 

He  gave  a  twisted  smile,  a  very  mirthless 
smile. 

"  Have  you  beard  any  good,  Kokona  ?  " 

"  None,  sire,"  sbe  answ^ered  him.  It  must 
have  been  something  in  the  man's  bearing 
tbat  gave  ber  tbe  courage  to  speak  so.  And 
something  else,  besides — something  incom- 
prehensible to  her.  Sbe  spoke  words  that 
were  put  into  ber  mouth. 

"  Only  ill,"  said  she. 

Tbe  Emperor  nodded  slowly. 

"  You  have  pitiful  eyes,"  be  said  very  low. 
"  You  bave  been  sorry  for  those  wbo  died." 

"  But  sorrier  for  you,  sire,"  said  tbe 
woman.  Basil  tbe  murderer  stared  at  ber 
for  one  long  breathless  minute,  and  tben, 
sbe  says,  a  dry  sob  broke  from  bis  lips. 

"  For  me  ?  "  be  cried,  whispering.  "  For 
me  ?  For  me  ? "  There  was  no  imperial 
majesty  about  bis  brows  in  tbat  bour.  He 
was  a  bunted,  worn,  despised  young  man, 
and  a  woman  beautiful  as  tbe  sunlight, 
"  kind  as  death,"  was  sorry  for  bim.  Tears 
stung  bis  eyes,  and  he  groped  before  bim 
witb  a  waverine:  band. 
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Irene  led  him  to  a  chair,  and  he  sank  down 
ill  it,  covering  his  face.  He  spoke  her 
name — 

"  Irene  !  .  .  .  Irene  !  "     And  the  woman 
kneeling  on  the  floor  said — 
"  I  am  here." 

The  Emperor  dropped  his  hands  into  his 
lap,  and,  sunken  in  the  deep  chair,  he  looked 
upon  her  piteouslj. 

"  In  all  my  little  Empire,"  said  he — "  in 
all  this  world,  I  think,  there  has  never  been 
one  human  soul  to  eye  me  kindly,  or  honestly, 
or  with  mercy.  Everywhere  ambition,  greed, 
hatred,  vengeance.  I  have  killed,  Irene, 
that  I  might  live."  And  at  that  she  nodded, 
saying— 

"  I  know — I  know." 

"  I  do  not  love  to  kill,"  he  said  with  a 
sharp  agony.  "  I  have  killed  because  I  had 
to  do  it.  I  have  killed  as  a  cornered  animal 
kills — for  my  own  breath  of  life  and  the 
Empire."  It  was  a  characteristic  sequence, 
that — his  life  and  then  the  Empire.  The 
woman  frowned  a  little  over  it,  for,  by  some 
strange  magic,  she  seemed  to  have  been 
made  the  man's  judge  as  well  as  comforter. 

"There  is  blood  upon  me,"  he  said. 
"  There  is  blood  everywhere.  The  very  sea 
is  red,  and  not  blue.  The  trees  and  grass 
are  red,  the  faces  in  the  street " 

He  halted  abruptly,  staring  upon  her. 

"  But  not  your  face,"  said  he  in  a  sort  of 
whisper.  He  pressed  his  shaking  hands  over 
his  eyes,  and  broken  words  came  through 
the  lean  fingers — broken  bits  of  sentences. 

"  A  miracle  !  "  he  seemed  to  say.  "  After 
all  this  time  ...  A  miracle  .  .  .  Tall  and 
sweet  .  .  .  The  sunlight  all  afire  about  her 
head  .  .  .  What  is  it  has  come  to  me  ?  .  .  . 
A  miracle,  to  save  uie  from  madness  ?  " 

Abruptly  he  looked  up,  and  his  face  was 
controlled  now  ;  but|  something  new^  had 
come  into  it,  the  beginning,  one  might  say, 
of  new  hfe.  A  bit  of  red  colour  stood  out 
suddenly  upon  the  thin  cheeks,  and  Irene 
drew  a  quick  breath. 

"  I  have  lived,"  said  the  Emperor  slowly, 
"  in  darkness  Ht  by  bloody  stars  and  a 
crimson  moon.  Is  it  possible  that  I  see  day 
dawning  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  "  His  eyes  held 
her,  and  she  began  to  tremble. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

"I — do  not  understand,  sire,"  she  said 
very  low,  but  he  said — 

''  I  think  you  do."  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  they  faced  each  other,  breathing  fast. 

"  A  miracle  came  to  me,"  said  he,  "  this 
afternoon  when  you  stood  alone  above  the 
people,  and  I  saw  your  eyes.    A  spell  began 


upon  me  then— an  enchantment.  I  saw  the 
truth.  And  I  know  the  truth  now.  I 
know  that  I  can  undo  much  that  has  been 
done.  I  know  that  I  can  do  good  in  the 
place  of  evil.  I  know  that  I  can  bring 
peace  and  well-being  to  the  Empire,  but 
only  in  one  way— only  in  one  way." 

It  was  plain  enough  now — no  room  for 
misunderstandings  He  asked  and  offered. 
He  tempted — and  more  shrewdly  than  he 
knew.  He  was  panic-stricken  and  forlorn. 
He  thought  only  of  his  own  woes  and  of  the 
miracle  that  had  come  to  lead  him  out  of 
them.  He  did  not  think  of  the  woman's 
side.  But  Irene's  mind,  I  think,  shot 
forward  with  an  unnatural  clearness  and 
calm.  She  must  have  seen  herself  quite 
suddenly  ruler  of  an  empire — a  strong  hand 
behind  this  weakling,  making  for  good.  She 
must  have  seen  power  illimitable  laid  before 
her  for  her  taking,  and  it  must  have  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  her  mind  like  vivid  sunlight  after 
the  gloom  of  a  cave. 

"  Grant  me  my  way,  Irene,"  said  the 
Emperor — "  grant  me  my  way !  "  He  held 
her  by  her  two  hands  and  drew  her  towards 
him.  But  before  she  could  answer,  there 
came  from  the  garden  below  a  sudden  crash 
of  splintering  wood  and  a  single  loud  cry — 
following  upon  that  the  sound  of  many 
voices. 

The  Emperor  thrust  the  woman  from  him 
and  ran  towards  the  door.  Half-w^ay  there 
he  turned  with  a  snarl,  crying — 

"  Trapped  !  Trapped  !  You've  betrayed 
me,  have  you  ?  You've  trapped  me  here  !  " 
He  snatched  out  a  pistol,  but  Irene  faced 
him  with  blazing  eyes. 

"  That  is  not  true,"  she  said.  "  You 
know  that  is  not  true.  It  must  be  your  own 
guard.     They  are  quarrelling  below  there," 

"  I  brought  no  guard,"  said  he.  "  I 
slipped  out  alone.  Nobody  knew  I  came 
away — nobody."  He  listened  at  the  open 
doorway,  and  a  woman's  voice  sounded 
amongst  those  in  the  garden.  Basil  turned 
back  into  the  room  with  a  sneering  laugh, 
and  he  said  a  single  word — a  name. 

Then  the  two  waited  side  by  side,  and  in  a 
moment  the  doorway  was  full  of  armed  men, 
who  poured  through  it  and  halted  inside, 
staring — twelve  soldiers  of  the  foreign  body- 
guard, with  an  officer  in  command,  and 
another  man,  in  a  civilian's  cloak,  who 
remained  behind  the  others  and  kept  his 
face  hidden.  Yarna,  called  "The  Kurdish 
Woman,"  Empress  of  Trebizond,  stepped 
forth  from  amongst  them,  clad  in  a  long 
black    cloak  with  a    hood  —  a  thin  dark 
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woman,  with  glittering  close-set  ejes  and  lips 
over-fall  and  over-red  in  her  white  face. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  demanded 
the  Emperor.  He  spoke  in  a  voice  that  was 
meant  to  be  stern, but  it  was  flat  and  trembled, 
and  the  woman  stared  at  him  contemptuously. 

"I  do  what  I  choose  to  do,"  said  she. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wanted  to  lind  out 
about  something.  Well,  I've  done  it."  She 
gave  a  sudden  short  laugh  and  turned  to 
that  man  who  stood  behind  the  others,  his 
face  muffled  from  sight. 

"  Having  made  sure,"  s^d  she,  "  we  may 
as  well  go,  I  suppose."  But  one  of  the 
foreign  soldiers,  a  young  Grreek  with  a  thin 
eager  face,  pressed  closer  to  her  and  whispered. 
It  was  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  audible  through 
all  the  room. 

"  Shall  I  kill  him,  your  Majesty  ?  Shall 
I  kill  him — and  her  too  ? "  The  other 
soldiers  stirred  and  murmured  among  them- 
selves, and  the  Empress  drew  away,  saying  : 
"  Hush  1  Hush  !  "  But  she  turned  her 
white  face  towards  the  two  across  the  room, 
and  a  slow  terrible  smile  began  to  distort  it. 
She  may  have  seen  the  throne  that  she  had 
longed  for  and  plotted  to  seize  empty  before 
her  in  that  moment. 

Irene,  standing  beside  the  Emperor, 
touched  his  arm  and  moved  a  step  forward. 

"  Call  your  guard  from  the  other  room, 
sire,"  said  she — "  call  them  !  "  The  soldiers 
about  the  door  stirred  again  uneasily  and 
looked  at  each  other,  but  the  young  man 
with  the  eager  face  cried  out  once  more — 

"There  is  no  guard  here.  He  is  alone. 
Shall  I  kill  him?" 

The  Kurdish  woman  looked  to  the  Emperor, 
and  from  him  to  the  man  in  the  background 
— to  him  who  stood  behind  the  soldiers.  She 
wetted  her  lips,  and  her  hands  twisted  together 
before  her. 

"  Shall  I  kill  him  ?  "  whispered  the  young 
soldier,  and  the  woman  drew  a  swift  sharp 
breath.  Then  from  the  further  room,  whose 
opening  was  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  there 
came  the  sound  of  shuffling  feet,  the  rattle  of 
accoutrements.  A  voice  snapped  out  a  brief 
order,  was  answered  by  murmurs,  and  my 
nephew,  David  Sampson,  came  through  the 
velvet  hanging,  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

It  was  an  old  trick,  this  counterfeiting  of 
many  armed  men  by  one ;  it  had  been 
played  a  hundred  times  before,  and  I  dare 
say  it  has  been  played  again  and  again  since. 
It  is  an  easy  trick  to  play,  and  yet  I  own  I'm 
proud  of  the  lad.  I'm  proud  of  him.  It 
wanted  presence  of  mind,  anyhow.  You'll 
own  that,   My  nephew  went  across  the  room 


towards  those  who  stood  by  the  doorway. 
He  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  young  soldier 
who  had  spoken,  and  he  said  that  the  fellow's 
face  turned  a  greenish  white,  and  he  swayed 
a  little  on  his  feet,  for  he  probably  thought 
that  he  would  be  dead  within  a  few  hours. 
My  nephew  spoke  to  the  officer  in  command, 
and  this  man's  face  had  gone  white  also. 
He  said — 

"  You  will  return  at  once  to  the  palace 
and  report  yourself  under  arrest  with  your 
men.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  go  very 
hard  with  you.  That  is  all.  Take  your 
men  away  at  once  !  " 

The  officer  saluted  and  gave  his  orders  in 
a  low  voice.  He  did  not  even  glance  towards 
the  Empress,  but  as  the  men  slunk  out  of 
the  doorway  and  down  the  stair,  she  turned 
and  followed  them  without  a  word,  for  she 
knew  herself  beaten — at  least,  for  the  present — 
and  she  was  afraid  that,  as  David  Sampson 
had  said  of  the  bodyguard,  it  would  go  hard 
with  her  also. 

Then,  when  they  had  gone  away,  my 
nephew  turned  back  into  the  room,  holding 
his  sword  in  his  two  hands  horizontally 
before  him.  He  looked  from  the  Emperor 
Basil  to  the  woman  who  stood  near,  and 
quite  suddenly  Irene  began  a  nervous  over- 
wrought sobbing. 

"  He  has  saved  your  life,  sire  !  "  she  cried. 
"He  has  saved  your  hfe  !  " 

"  He  shall  be  rewarded.  Never  fear  for 
that,"  said  the  Emperor.  But  the  younger 
man  shook  his  head,  saying — 

"  I  ask  no  reward.  I  did  what  I  could 
because  I  am  still  under  the  oath  of  the 
service.  My  resignation  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon,  but  my  service  is  done." 

He  looked  at  the  woman,  and  went  forward 
a  step  towards  her.  The  lad  was  not  a 
brilliant  nor  a  very  perspicacious  lad,  but 
he  was  not  a  fool,  either,  and  only  a  fool 
could  have  failed  to  see  how  matters  lay  in 
that  place.  I  am  sure  tbat  his  face  was  white 
and  stern,  for  the  sunlight  was  going  out  of 
his  life  just  then,  and  he  thought  it  was 
going  for  ever. 

He  said — 

"So  I  go  and  you  stay,  Irene  ?  "  She  hid 
her  face  weeping,  but  after  a  moment  she 
cried  his  name  behind  her  hands  twice. 

"  You  stay  ?  "  he  said  again,  and  she  cried 
through  her  tears — 

"  Oh,  David,  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  Can  I 
do  otherwise,  David  ?     Can  I  ?  " 

Then  my  nephew  put  his  sword  down 
upon  the  marble  floor  and  broke  the  blade 
across  with  his  heel.     He  laid  the  broken 
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bits  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  who  was 
watching  him  in  a  sort  of  apathy,  and  w^ent 
quickly  out  of  the  house. 

Behind  him  Irene  wept  very  bitterly,  and 
Basil  Comnenus  stared  at  the  floor.  But 
after  a  time  the  Emperor  roused  himself  and 
sighed.  He  touched  the  woman  upon  the 
arm.  She  looked  up  to  him,  sobbed  once  or 
twice,  and  dried  her  tears.  The  eyes  of  the 
two  caught  and  held  very  gravely. 

So  began  the  first  of  those  things  that 
Fate  had  appointed,  and  whether  good  was  to 
come  of  it  or  ill,  it  was  done — irrevocably. 

I  seem  to  see  Fate  nod  over  it,  and  turn 
to  look  to  the  future. 

II. 

Katabasis. 

Irene  sat  at  her  ease  under  the  shade  of  a 
saffron-coloured  silk  canopy,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  man  who  was  far  away  in 
England — a  man  she  had  not  seen  for  three 
years  and  a  month.  From  the  terrace  where 
she  sat  there  is  a  magnificent  panorama  of 
earth  and  sea.  The  city  is  spread  far  below 
like  a  toy  towm  made  of  children's  blocks, 
for  the  villa  sits  upon  pine-wooded  heights 
to  the  south,  the  first  of  those  gentle  hills 
which  begin  to  rise  to  the  Kholat  Dagh.  It 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  by  road  to  the  city 
gate,  but  in  the  clear  still  air  of  that  June 
afternoon  it  seemed  very  near — a  toy  town 
of  yellow  and  white  blocks  strewn  over  an 
undulating  carpet  of  green,  with  the  citadel, 
a  grim  brown  w^edge,  thrust  down  through 
the  midst  to  the  Leontokastron  and  the 
naval  port  that  Justinian  the  Roman  had 
built.  There  were  several  ships  in  the  port, 
and  beyond,  in  the  open  anchorage  of 
Daphnous,  a  half-dozen  others,  Greek  and 
Russian,  lay  head  to  tide.  Beyond  these  the 
still  sea  gleamed  to  the  far  pearly  horizon — 
streaks  of  purple  and  lavender  and  opalescent 
green.  The  Black  Sea  has  a  bad  name  even 
now,  and  the  elder  Greeks,  with  their  passion 
for  adjectives,  had  a  whole  list  of  bad  names 
for  it.  Oftenest  they  called  it  by  a  word 
which  means  evil — "  the  evil  sea  " — but  on 
this  June  day,  ten  years  ago,  it  slept,  barred 
by  beautiful  streaks  of  colour,  unharried  by 
the  fierce  north  wind. 

There  was  a  warm  scent  of  pine  where 
Irene  sat,  and  once  or  twice  she  looked  up 
from  her  letter  and  breathed  it  deeply.  It 
occurred  to  her  to  w^onder  if  where  David 
Sampson  was  there  was  a  scent  of  pine  also. 
She  knew  very  little  about  England,  but  it 
w^as  in  the  north,  and  she  had  a  vague-  idea 


that  northern  countries  consisted  in  the  main 
of  ice  and  rain  and  pine  trees. 

She  wrote  in  English,  which  she  had  been 
learning,  but  helped  out  here  and  there,  in 
the  hard  parts,  by  Greek  or  by  French,  which 
she  knew  well. 

"  My  Very  Dear  Friend,— Have  I  the 
right  to  call  you  tliat,  David  ?  I  suppose 
not,  and  still  I  will  call  you  so.  I  have 
been  wondering  if  the  altered  state  of 
things  here,  and  your  father's  death,  of 
which  your  uncle  has  told  me,  would  not 
before  long  bring  you  back  to  Trebizond. 
But  I  hear  of  no  project  of  that,  and  so  I 
write  to  you  to  beg  you  to  come  for  my 
sake,  though  I  have  no  right  to  ask  any- 
thing of  you  at  all. 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  David,  since  that  night 
when  you  broke  your  sword  and  the  some- 
thing wdiich  had  been  between  you  and  me, 
and  laid  the  pieces  on  the  floor  before  my 
feet  and  went  away.  Was  your  heart  among 
those  broken  things  on  the  floor,  I  wonder  ? 
Sometimes  I  think  mine  was,  and  sometimes 
I  am  sure  of  it,  but  I  know  that  wbat 
happened  on  that  night  had  to  be,  and  so  I 
am  content. 

"  Have  you  understood  ?  There  has  been 
much  time  to  reflect,  and  I  think  you  must 
have  understood.  Understand  now,  at  least, 
that  I  am  not  crying  out  for  your  sympathy  ; 
I  am  not  trying  to  appear  better  than  I  am  or 
than  I  was.  For  there  w^ere  many  things  that 
stirred  me  on  that  great  night.  Ambition. 
Oh,  yes,  I  was  ambitious.  And  the  flattery 
and   excitement  of   such    a   thing,   coming 

suddenly,   unsought,  to    me But,  oh, 

David,  that  w^as  the  littler  part  of  it !  I  saw 
what  I  could  do  for  this  realm,  for  the  Empire, 
and  you,  even  away  in  your  distant  England, 
know  that  I  have  done  it.  Where  there 
were,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  terror  and 
dread  and  hatred  and  despair,  there  are  now 
security  and  peace.  Blood  is  not  shed  with- 
out just  cause  now  in  Trebizond.  Men  go 
sure  of  their  lives.  Only  the  malefactor  need 
fear.  The  traders  come  to  us  with  confidence, 
and  they  are  treated  with  fairness.  I  see,  as 
I  look  up  from  my  paper,  Russian  and  Greek 
ships  in  the  roadstead,  and  if  I  were  nearer, 
I  should  see  bursting  warehouses  and  laden 
beasts. 

"  I  have  done  this,  David,  and  so  I  am 
content,  though  through  it  all— through 
danger  and  care  and  anxiety  and  responsi- 
bility— I  have  gone  empty  of  something  I 
might  once  have  had.  I  shall  go  on  with  it, 
I  suppose,  if  I  live,  for  I  am  needed  here. 
The  Emperor  is  never  well,  and  he  seems  to 
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grow  weaker  rather  than  stronger.  All  that 
is  done  I  have  to  do,  with  your  grim  old 
uncle  at  mj  right  hand.  He  is  my  tower 
of  strength,  you  know.  Without  him  I 
should  die,  I  think. 

"And  now,  David,  I  come  to  the  real 
reason  for  my  letter  and  for  this  plea  to 
you.  I  have  said  that  the  Emperor  is  not 
well.  That  is  very  true.  He  is  ill  in  body 
and  mind — body  and  mind — bufc,  I  think, 
chiefly  in  mind.  He  grows  more  and  more 
melancholy.  He  broods  and  dreams,  and 
imagines  all  manner  of  things.  Like  all 
such,  he  is  very  determined,  once  his  thought 
is  fixed  upon  a  matter  ;  and  he  is  determined 
now,  so  determined  that  we  dare  not  oppose 
him.  When  he  forced  the  Patriarch  to  grant 
him  a  free  divorce  from  Varna— Heaven 
knows  there  was  sufficient  cause  ! — and  to 
consent  to  a  morganatic  marriage  with  me, 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  suc- 
cession. Now  that  he  is  ill  and  frightened 
about  himself,  he  is  determined  to  make  me 
Empress  in  name,  as  I  have  long  been  in 
fact,  and  to  have  the  child  publicly  acknow- 
ledged as  Heir  Apparent  to  the  crown. 
(Ah,  David,  you  have  not  seen  my  son — 
my  strong  brave-eyed  little  son,  with  his 
yellow  hair  and  his  sweet  mouth  !)  You  see 
how  I  am  tied  hand  and  foot.  How  can  I 
refuse  him  the  right,  who  will  one  day  sit  in 
his  father's  seat,  to  call  his  mother  Empress  ? 
How  can  I  refuse  him  that,  David  ?  Still, 
you  see  the  rashness  and  danger  of  it. 
Varna,  who  is  a  sort  of  half  prisoner  at 
Limnia,  has  a  strong  faction  of  the  nobility 
— the  Greeks,  of  course,  not  the  native 
families — pledged  to  her  support.  They 
want  only  an  excuse,  a  pretext,  and,  alas, 
this  marriage  is  but  too  good  a  pretext,  for 
the  very  heads  of  the  great  native  houses, 
the  men  who  are  most  warmly  my  supporters 
and  friends,  look  grave  at  the  idea. 

"  Frankly,  my  friend,  I  am  afraid.  I  am 
terribly  afraid.  I  cannot  bear  to  risk  the 
undoing  of  all  we  have  done— all  I  have 
done.  And  yet  the  Emperor  is  the  Emperor, 
and  we  cannot  move  him. 

"  And  there  is  my  little  son. 

*'  You  see  in  what  anxiety  I  stand.  Come 
to  me,  then,  not  only  for  my  sake,  but  for 
the  Empire,  and  for  the  child  who  will  one 
day  be  your  Emperor  !  I  have  your  uncle. 
Let  me  know  that  you  are  on  my  other  side. 
Between  you  two  I  shall  feel  safe.  David, 
if  you  ever  loved  me,  do  not  fail  me  now  in 
my  need.  Come  and  be  with  me  through 
my  trial." 

She  signed  the  letter  and  enclosed  it  in 


an  envelope.  There  was  sealing-wax  at  her 
hand  and  a  little  spirit-lamp  burning.  Irene 
dropped  a  great  splash  of  crimson  wax  upon 
the  envelope  and  reached  for  her  jade  seal. 
A  sudden  thought  came  to  her,  and  she 
smiled  over  it.  She  detached  from  her  neck 
a  certain  jewel  which  she  wore  there — a 
large  flat  sapphire  engraved  upon  its  face 
with  the  winged  Psyche,  sitting,  and  with 
an  inscription  underneath  in  Greek,  David 
Sampson  had  given  it  to  her  long  ago.  So 
by  way  of  seal  she  pressed  this  upon  the 
splash  of  red  wax,  and  the  Psyche  and  the 
tiny  Greek  words  stood  out  clear  and 
distinct. 

She  was  still  smiling,  with  a  little  flush 
upon  her  cheeks,  when  a  servant,  calling 
another  to  help  him,  took  away  the  table 
and  the  writing  materials,  and  left  her 
alone.  But  just  then  a  bugle  sounded  two 
clear  notes  from  the  gate,  and  that  meant  a 
visitor. 

She  must  have  known  who  the  visitor  was. 
It  was  my  hour — the  hour  at  which  I  came 
every  day  to  the  villa,  bringing  such  matters 
as  needed  her  attention  and  counsel. 

I  fancy  Irene  drawing  a  little  sigh  and 
hiding  away  once  more  the  graven  sapphire 
in  her  bosom. 

I  remember,  quite  as  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  going  across  the  terrace  to  where 
she  sat  under  her  yellow  canopy.  I  remember 
how  the  tender  glow  of  golden  light  was  all 
about  her  —  how  it  struck  up  from  the 
pavement  upon  her  face,  making  lovely 
unaccustomed  lights  and  warm  shadows 
there — an  alchemy  of  filtered  and  reflected 
sunshine — gold  even  in  her  amber  eyes,  gold 
in  her  hair.  How  that  nephew  of  mine 
would  have  fallen  a-trembling  before  it ! 

I  suppose  I  must  have  made  my  stiffs- 
bodied  parody  of  the  triple  prostration,  for 
I  remember  Irene  crying  out  upon  me  as 
she  always  did  in  protest,  something  about 
"  no  right  to  that."  And  I  remember 
growling  words  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
a  better  right  to  it  than  had  anybody  else 
I'd  made  it  to  in  my  time — that,  in  fact,  it 
gave  me  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  kow-tow  to 
her. 

"And,  besides,"  said  I,  letting  myself 
down  into  the  chair  she  pointed  to — "  besides, 
I  shall  owe  it  to  you  as  the  formal  duty  of 
subject  to  sovereign  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
Besides,  again,  you  observe,  Kyria,  that  I 
sit  in  your  presence.  In  a  few  days  you'll 
be  able  to  have  me  publicly  whipped  for 
doing  that."  I  cackled  in  my  senile  fashion^ 
and  Irene  laughed  at  m^, 
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"  Alas,  yes  !  "  said  she,  shaking  her  head. 
"Bub  I  shall  never  have  you  whipped,  I 
promise."     And  we  laughed  again  together. 

"  What  have  you  brought  me  to-day  ?  " 
she  asked  presently.  "  Anything  important  ?  " 

"  Well,  rumours,"  said  I,  "  that  plotting 
goes  on  at  Limnia  between  the  Duke  and 
Varna.  I  warned  you,  you  remember,  not 
to  send  her  there.  I  warned  the  Emperor. 
I  told  him  that  the  Duke  was  ambitious,  but 
he  wouldn't  listen.  Well,  we  can  do  nothing 
open,  for  they  have  done  nothing  open,  but 
Tve  sent  a  spy  to  learn  what  he  can.  Mark 
my  words,  Kyria  !  If  trouble  comes  of  this 
marriage,  it  will  come  from  Limnia.  George 
is  ambitious.  I  know  him.  And  I  know 
that  he  has  never  forgiven  Leka's  death.  I 
shall  be  watching  the  western  sky  for  trouble 
in  a  fortnight's  time." 

"  It  will  come,"  said  Irene,  nodding. 
"  Trouble  will  come  ;  I  am  sure  of  that. 
But  while  the  Emperor  lives,  it  will  come  in 
vain.  The  city  is  for  us — even  those  who 
are  sorry  to  see  the  marriage  take  place. 
The  city  will  never  go  over  to  Varna  ;  they 
know  her  too  well. 

"  W^hat  else  have  you  brought  me  ?  " 

"My  nephew,  David  Sampson,  has  re- 
turned," said  I.  "  He  came  early  this 
morning  by  an  Italian  steamer  that  went 
on  eastward  to  Batum."  I  watched  her 
well  as  I  spoke,  and  even  though  the  yellow 
silk  overhead  turned  all  beneath  it  to  gold, 
I  saw  the  deep  flush  that  spread  up  over  her 
throat  and  cheeks  and  her  wide  low  brow. 
She  bent  her  head  as  if  to  hide  from  me  that 
crimson  betrayal,  but  after  a  little  time  she 
looked  up  to  meet  my  gaze,  and  she  spread 
out  her  hands  as  if  she  would  say — 

"  Aye,  look  !     See  how  it  is  with  me  !  " 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said.  "  I  am  very  glad. 
And  I  am  a  little  bewildered  at  the  strange- 
ness of  it,  because  to-day  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
David  Sampson  begging  him  to  return— for 
my  sake — to  help  me  face  my  trial.  I  said 
to  him  that,  with  you  on  one  side  of  me  and 
with  him  on  the  other,  I  should  never  fear 
anything  that  might  come." 

She  gave  a  little  faint  smile  that  I  found 
oddly  pathetic. 

"  I  loved  him,"  she  said.     And  said  I — 

"  Aye,  Kyria,  no  wonder." 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Irene, 
"  for  I  trust  you  altogether.  I  love  him 
still.  I  have  loved  him  all  the  while.  When 
— I  let  him  go,  I  did  not  know  how  much  I 
loved  him.     I  found  that  out  later." 

"  I  know — I  know." 

"  I  love  him  still,"  she  said  again,  "  but 


you  need  have  no  fear,  my  friend.  No 
harm  will  come  of  his  being  near  me.  My 
life  is  not  mine  now.  It  belongs  to  the 
Empire  and  to  my  son,  and  it  must  always 
belong  to  them.  What  I  gave  up  three 
years  ago — what  I  threw  away,  not  knowing, 
not  knowing — I  gave  up  for  ever.  You 
need  have  no  fear." 

I  believe,  upon  that,  I  caught  up  her 
hand  and  kissed  it.  I  dare  say  my  eyes 
stung  a  little.     Old  men  are  easily  touched. 

And  she  had  spoken  the  truth,  mind  you. 
She  knew  now.  One  saw  it.  She  loved 
that  lad  of  mine.  The  shadow  of  something 
wanting,  three  years  gone  by,  was  in  its 
place  at  last,  the  budded  heart  a-blossom  and 
glowing.  She'd  found  herself  at  last,  my 
golden  lady,  and  too  late,  too  late  !  Eh,  my 
heart  bled  for  her  ! 

"  You're  a  good  woman,  Kyria,"  said  I — 
"  good  and  brave  and  faithful.  I  wish — I 
wish — eh  ?  I  wish  a  number  of  things,  but 
I  see  no  way  clear  to  them.  We've  our  work 
to  do,  you  and  I,  propping  up  and  holding 
together  this  feeble  and  very  wicked  old 
State.  Duty  must  be  done,  Kyria,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  though  hearts  break  in  the 
doing." 

She  smiled  at  me.     She  managed  a  smile. 

"  It  shall   be   done,   my   friend.      Never 

fear  !  " 

***** 

The  wedding  of  Basilios,  Faithful  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all 
the  East,  Iberia,  and  Perateia,  with  Irene — 
no  titles  to  give  here,  alas! — was  celebrated 
in  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Panagia 
Theo tocos  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
and  circumstance  that  the  modern  Byzantine 
mind  could  compass,  and  in  these  matters 
we  gave  ourselves  great  airs.  The  Imperial 
party  went  down  from  the  palace  through 
streets  lined  with  soldiers  and  gay  with 
banners.  The  union  was  blessed  aloud  by 
the  Patriarch,  and  ardently  cursed  in  the 
silence  of  his  soul  by  that  same  outraged  old 
gentleman.  The  woman  who  had  gone  into 
the  beautiful  little  church  nameless,  without 
honours,  save  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  folk, 
came  out  of  it  an  Empress  to  whom  all  must 
touch  head  to  earth.  Yet  chroniclers  w4io 
were  present  wrote  that  she  entered  with 
head  high  and  queenly,  but  came  out  bowed, 
with  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

So,  amidst  cheers  and  waving  banners,  they 
rode  back  to  the  palace.  There  was,  of 
course,  an  advance  guard  of  the  Scholarioi, 
then  musicians  and  a  troupe  of  girls,  in 
antique   Oreek  garb,  who  scattered   flowers 
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along  the  way.  After  a  little  space  rode 
Basil  upon  a  white  horse  led  by  pages.  He 
was  in  cloth  of  gold  and  robes  of  ceremony, 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  the  Imperial  eagles 
upon  his  mantle,  the  sceptre  and  sphere  in 
his  hands.  He  was  white  and  ill,  and  more 
than  once  he  swayed  weakly  in  the  saddle,  for 
he  had  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  and  was  return- 
ing to  it. 

Behind  him,  upon  another  white  horse,  the 
Empress  Irene  sat  crowned.  As  has  been 
said,  she  was  white,  too — a  woman  moving  in 
a  dream,  with  sad  eyes  afar.  I  think  that 
she  looked  down  a  wearisome  future  and  saw 
only  duties  and  dangers  there  ;  and  by  this 
solemn  ceremony  she  was  sealed  to  the  duties 
and  dangers  for  ever,  so  far  as  human  eyes 
could  see  upon  that  day. 

Behind  her  rode  the  great  State  officers, 
led  by  myself  as  Grand  Domestikos,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  realm.  At  the  end  of 
the  corteje  went  a  rearguard,  also  of  the 
Scholarioi,  and  David  Sampson  commanded  it. 

On  the  crowded  housetops  people  shouted 
and  waved  ;  from  the  windows  and  balconies 
all  along  the  line  of  march  they  had  hung 
their  choicest  rugs  and  Genoese  velvets.  It 
was  a  march  through  an  echoing  lane  of 
splendour,  but  the  Emperor  drooped  low  in 
his  jewelled  saddle,  and  the  Empress  stared 
before  her,  absent  and  unseeing. 

Once,  when  they  had  turned  the  last  corner, 
and  were  near  the  palace  gates,  Basil  roused 
himself  and  asked — 

"  What  is  that  ?  " — as  a  dull  crashing  roar 
sounded  behind  them,  and  Irene  answered 
him — 

"  It  is  the  people  shouting  in  chorus,  I 
think.  They  make  a  terrific  noise."  Later 
she  learnt  that  the  front  wall  of  a  house  had 
fallen  into  the  street  and  killed  several 
soldiers  of  the  rearguard. 

"  I  knew  they  would  try  something,"  I 
told  her.  "  I  knew  it.  It  was  a  good  plan, 
too,  but  badly  executed.  It's  not  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  wall  fall  into  the  street  at 
just  the  right  moment." 

Irene  shook  her  head  at  me,  and  her  eyes 
were  dark  and  shadowy. 

"  At  least,  they  can  do  no  more  for  the 
present,"  said  she.  "  We  are  safe  within  the 
citadel  now,  and  they  cannot  storm  that." 
She  tried  to  smile  at  me,  but  I  was  down- 
hearted that  day.     I  said — 

"  I  will  tell  you  something  more,  ma'am. 
Yarna  was  seen  in  the  city  this  morning. 
Two  of  my  spies  recognised  her.  She  was 
dressed  as  a  market  woman.  I  am  having 
the  place  combed  from  St.  Eugenios  to  the 


sea.  If  we  can  take  her  now,  we  are  safe,  for 
she  has  broken  faith  by  leaving  Limnia,  and 
she  can  be  imprisoned  in  the  citadel.  If 
only  we  can  take  her,  we  can  end  all  this 
plotting  and  scheming  for  ever.  If  not — 
well,  I  don't  like  the  look  of  things  in  the 
city.  There's  an  uneasiness  in  the  air.  I 
don't  like  it."  I  went  away  from  her 
grumbling,  and  the  Empress  watched  me  out 
of  sight. 

*  *  -Sf  *  * 

But  late  that  night,  it  seems,  she  climbed  to 
a  certain  tower-top  of  the  palace  above  the 
ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  walked  there 
alone  in  the  starlight.  And  after  a  time  she 
called  a  servant  and  sent  for  David  Sampson 
to  come  to  her. 

It  was  warm,  for  there  was  a  land  breeze 
from  the  south-east  that  brought  a  faint 
odour  of  pine  from  the  groves  about  and 
above  her  villa  in  the  hill.  Beneath  her  the 
city  was  feasting  and  making  holiday.  From 
where  she  stood  she  could  see  the  many  lights 
in  the  streets  and  open  squares  ;  and  now 
and  then  bursts  of  shouting  or  song,  or  a 
blare  of  musical  instruments,  mounted  faintly 
to  her  ear.  To  the  north,  the  sea  slept  dark 
and  still ;  she  could  see  the  riding  lights  of 
the  vessels  in  the  Daphnous  harbour.  They 
were  merry-making  in  the  palace,  too,  and  at 
times  she  heard  music  from  there.  But  in  the 
Imperial  quarters  all  was  very  still,  for  the 
Emperor  lay  in  his  great  chamber  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  sheer  exhaustion — a  wax  figure 
of  a  man,  gaunt  and  yellowish  white,  with 
sunken  cheeks.  Irene  had  sat  beside  him 
until  he  fell  asleep,  and  he  had  complained 
of  being  cold  and  of  a  fluttering  pain  in  his 
breast.  His  Arab  physician  had  been  at  him 
again,  blood-letting  ! — h  Moyen-dge  dans  nos 
jours. 

My  nephew,  David  Sampson,  mounted  the 
tower-stair  and  found  his  Empress  under  the 
pale  starlight.  He  would  have  made  the 
obeisance,  but  she  would  not  suffer  him. 

"  Spare  me  that  at  least,  David  ! "  she 
said.  "  I  have  had  enough  of  pomps  and 
vanities  this  day.  I  am  sick  of  them !  "  She 
went  to  a  cushioned  bench  that  was  there 
and  sat  upon  it,  leaning  back  against  the 
rough  stone  of  the  parapet  behind. 

"  Oh,  have  patience  with  me,"  said  she, 
"  if  I  am  strange  and  a  little  mad  to-night. 
I  seem  to  have  borne  all  I  could  bear,  and  I 
am  like  a  tired  child  who  is  too  tired  to  sleep. 
.  .  .  Something  weighs  upon  me.  I'm  full 
of  foreboding . .  .  dread  .  . .  but  I  don't  know 
of  what."  She  leant  forward  a  little  towards 
him,  dim  and  vaguely  white  in  the  starlight. 
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My  nephew  says  tliat  she  seemed  to  him  in 
thafc  hour  rather  a  spirit  out  of  the  past  than 
a  Uving  woman.  There  was  a  spell  of  un- 
reality upon  them  both,  and  though  they 
did  not  know  it,  they  both  spoke  in  hushed 
voices,  half  whispering,  as  people  often  do  in 
the  dark. 

"  This  is  the  first  time,  David,  that  we  have 
spoken  together  alone,"  said  the  Empress, 
"  since  your  return."     He  answered — 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  but  the  Empress 
cried  out  upon  him — 

"  Oh,  David,  David,  not  that !  Have  I 
not  said  I  was  sick  of  the  pomps  of  this 
day  ?  " 

"  There  is,"  said  he  unsteadily,  "  another 
name,  but  I  mayn't  call  you  that."  And 
she  said  in  a  whisper — 

"  No  !  No  !  "  And  there  came  a  silence 
between  them. 

"Do  you  find  me  changed,  my  friend  ?  " 
she  asked,  when  that  was  done. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  you  are  changed.  There 
have  been  trouble  and  care  and  great  respon- 
sibility. They  have  changed  you.  It  is  in 
your  face.  Something  that  was  there  is  gone 
now  for  ever,  and  something  else  has  come 
in  its  place." 

But  abruptly  at  that  there  stirred  in  her  a 
little  flash  of  what  she  had  been. 

"  In  short,  I  have  grown  old  and  plain  !  " 
she  said,  and  David  Sampson  laughed. 

"  No.  You  are  more  beautiful  than 
before,  and  I  hadn't  thought  that  possible." 
He  saw  the  Empress's  hands  move  quickly 
where  they  lay  before  her,  but  she  did  not 
speak,  and  again  there  fell  betw^een  them  a 
silence.  Again  it  was  the  Empress  who  at 
length  broke  it. 

"  You  are  right,  David  ;  there  has  been 
much  to  change  me.  I  told  you  that  in  my 
letter,  didn't  I  ?  Was  it  absurd  of  me  to 
send  you  my  letter  when  you  were  already 
returned  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  kind,"  said  David  Sampson. 

"  There  has  been  much,"  she  said.  "  And 
there  will  be  more,  for  now,  after  this  day, 
I  am  committed  to  it  all  beyond  any  return- 
ing. It's  odd,  is  it  not,  that  I  should  feel 
so  much  more  bound  to  my  treadmill  than 
before  ?  A  mere  ceremony  !  I  was  bound 
before,  but  now  I  feel  my  shackles  so  very 
heavy  upon  me  !  "  She  looked  up  to  where 
he  stood  before  her,  as  if  she  searched  his 
face,  but  it  was  very  dim  in  that  half  light — 
a  pallid  blur,  with  inky  shadows  for  eyes. 

"  What  have  you  done,  David,  in  these 
three  long  years  ?  "  she  asked.  "How  have 
you  passed  your  time  while  I  was  ministering 


to  a  sick  empire  ?  "  And  my  nephew  gave 
a  little  bitter  laugh. 

"  I  have  sat  idle,"  said  he—"  idle  !  I 
have  stood  by  and  looked  on  while  a  woman 
saved  my  country."  But  she  checked  him 
with  a  cry. 

"  Oh,  David,  David  !  That's  unworthy  of 
you,  David  !  That  is  hke  a  chdd.  Have 
I  forgotten,  do  you  think,  what  you  did 
before  you  went  ?  You  saved  the  Empire 
then.  You  saved  the  Emperor's  life  and 
mine,  for  Yarna  would  surely  have  killed  us. 
I  saw  her  eyes,  and  there  was  murder  in 
them.  She  would  have  killed  us  and  seized 
the  throne,  and  there  would  have  been  civil 
war." 

"  It  was  a  trick,"  said  he — "  a  miserable 
trick — a  buffoon's  trick." 

"  Yet  it  saved  the  Empire,"  said  Irene, 
"  so  never  say  you  have  done  nothing  .  .  . 
Don't  hurt  me,  David  1 " 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  went  with  slow 
steps  across  the  tower-top,  and  she  leant 
upon  the  parapet  there,  looking  down.  Below 
her  .the  southern  extremity  of  the  fortification 
stretched  out  in  a  sharp  angle  like  the  prow 
of  a  ship — at  its  point  the  landgate,  atid, 
beyond,  the  tzoukamsterion.  She  could  see 
a  sentinel  pacing  his  beat  upon  the  ramparts, 
and  presently  it  was  his  hour,  and  another 
came  to  relieve  him.  She  lifted  her  face  to 
the  warm  fresh  wind,  and  closed  her  eyes 
under  its  caress. 

"  Smell  the  pine  !  "  she  whispered.  "  Smell 
the  pine  !  Are  there  pines  in  your  country  ? 
There  must  be,  I  think." 

Away  to  the  east,  whence  came  that  pine- 
laden  air,  a  rack  of  thin  cloud  was  beginning 
to  mount,  and  the  late  moon  rose  behind  it, 
making  it  beautiful  with  silver. 

"  See,  the  moon ! "  cried  the  Empress 
Irene.  "  It's  rising  over  my  hills,  David — 
over  Kamakh,  over  Georgia,  where  I  was 
born.  The  cup  in  the  mountains.  Ah,  to 
see  my  mountains  again,  with  the  snow  on 
them,  the  white  everlasting  snow  !  I  want 
to  see  Kasbek  again.  I  want  to  see  the 
snow  turn  pink  and  lavender  and  pearl  at 
sunset.  Oh,  David,  I'm  all  at  once  very 
sick  for  home  !  " 

She  turned  with  a  restless  movement  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tower,  and  stared 
down  upon  the  city. 

"  They  are  holiday-making  down  there," 
she  said.  "  They  are  feasting  and  drinking, 
and  dancing  dances  and  singing  songs, 
because  to-day  I  was  made  Empress.  See  the 
lights.  Listen,  and  sometimes  you  will  hear 
the  people  sing."    She  gave  a  sudden  shiver. 
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"  And  yet  there  are  many  who  are  not 
hohday-making.  Look  over  beyond,  below 
the  hill  where  the  Italians  live,  and  the 
poorer  Greeks  and  the  other  foreigners.  It's 
all  dark  and  silent  there,  but  they  are  not 
asleep.  And  somewhere  Varna  is  planning 
and  plotting  and  spreading  discontent.  It's 
in  the  air.  I  can  feel  it.  It's  like  a  cold 
breath  that  comes  up  to  me.  .  .  I'm  afraid. 
Oh,  this  city  !  "  she  cried,  gripping  her  strong 
little  hands  upon  the  stone  of  the  parapet, 
and  staring  down  upon  Trebizond.  "  This 
beautiful,  lying,  treacherous  city  !  It's  a 
poison-flower,  David.  I  am  afraid  of  it. 
The  longer  I  know  it,  the  longer  I  see  its 
false  smiling  face,  the  more  I  distrust  it  and 
fear  it.  You  have  said,  and  I  have  said,  that 
these  evil  emperors,  murderers,  and  fratri- 
cides in  high  place,  were  the  curse  of  the 
realm,  but  I  tell  you  they  are  not  all.  The 
curse  is  upon  everything.  The  people  are 
cursed  with  the  same  taint  of  darkness  and 
treachery.  For  three  years  they  have  had 
peace  and  fair  dealing  and  safety.  They 
know  well  that  so  long  as  Basil  lives,  so  long 
as  I  live  and  my  son  after  me,  they  will  have 
it  still.  Yet  down  there  to-night  they  are 
hiding  in  the  dark  and  plotting,  plotting, 
plotting  ! 

"  Ah,  this  smiling,  treacherous,  ungrateful 
city  !  I  am  beginning  to  hate  it,  I)avid  — 
hate  it  with  a  bitter  hatred  because  I  am 
chained  to  it  for  good  or  evil  with  golden 
chains." 

She  turned  back  to  him  passionately. 

"When  I  think  of  this  to  which  I  am 
bound,"  said  she  in  a  low  bitter  voice,  "  and 
think  then  of  that  branching  of  the  road  three 
years  ago,  I  could  go  mad  for  grief  and  pain  ! 

"  David,"  she  cried,  "  I  look  out  of  my 
prison  window  and  see  the  sweet  freedom  of 
this  world.  I  see  the  life  you  and  I  might 
have  led  there— the  life  I  might  have  had, 
but  threw  aw^ay  because  I  didn't  know.  Oh, 
believe  me,  I  didn't  know  !  "  She  covered 
her  face. 

"  Don't  listen  to  me  !  I'm  mad  to-night ! 
Go  and  leave  me  alone.  I'm  quite,  quite  mad ! 
I  can  see  nothing  but  the  sunlight  through 
prison  bars,  and  I  think  my  heart  is  broken  ! " 

She  spoke  in  a  gasping  whisper,  with  breaks 
between  the  words,  but  David  Sampson  gave 
a  great  cry  and  turned  blindly  from  her,  as 
one  who  is  tried  beyond  all  bearing.  He 
went  to  the  far  side  of  the  tower  and  laid  his 
arms  upon  the  parapet  there,  and  hid  his  face 
in  them. 

Behind  him  he  may  have  heard  the 
woman's  hard-wrung  sobs,  or  it  may  be  that 


the  thunderous  beating  of  great  pulses  in 
his  ears  was  too  loud — drowned  all  else.  I 
do  not  know.  Each  of  the  two  has  spoken 
to  me  of  that  hour  since,  but  each  shyly,  with 
something  like  a  retrospective  terror.  It  is  a 
scene  not  easy  to  reconstruct. 

And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  I 
see  that  poor  lad  on  one  side  of  the  tower- 
top  in  the  starlit  darkness,  gripping  the 
stone  of  the  battlements,  fighting  his  good 
fight  for  reason  and  self-control,  And  over 
a^^ainst  him  I  see  the  Empress,  a  woman 
pierced  at  last  to  the  very  heart,  wrung 
intolerably  by  bitter  grief,  adrift,  tempest- 
tossed  upon  new  and  terrrible  seas — un- 
charted in  her  experience.  I  see  her  breath- 
less and  aghast  before  the  revelation  of  what 
love  can  work  upon  body  and  soul. 

But  after  a  long  time  she  roused  herself 
and  spoke.  My  nephew  says  that  her  voice 
seemed  to  speak  out  of  utter  bodily  and 
spiritual  exhaustion.     She  said — 

"David,  you  must  do  me  a  last  service. 
Shall  I  be  always  asking  services  of  you,  I 
wonder  ?  You  must  forget — put  altogether 
out  of  your  mind  what  I've  said.  I  warned 
jou  that  I  was  quite  mad  to-night.  It  was 
true.  Mad— mad  !  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I  regret  nothing — that  I'm  contented 
with  what  has  happened.  I've  done  what  I 
could — some  harm,  a  little — much  good.  I 
shall  go  on  doing  my  work.  I  shall  be 
contented  with  it,  proud  in  it.  You  must 
forget  everything  else  that  I  have  said. 
Promise  me  !  "  She  said  still  more  in  this 
vein,  talked  on  in  her  weary  voice,  but  the 
voice  presently  stopped  and  at  last  died 
away.  She  became  aware  that  David  was 
not  listening. 

Close  upon  that  she  saw  him  turn  and 
come  towards  her  across  the  tower-top, 
moving  slowly,  his  arms  held  out,  stiff  and 
strained,  at  a  slight  angle  from  his  sides,  his 
face  upturned  to  the  stars — a  man  in  the 
grip  of  forces  gigantic,  irresistible. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  it  seems,  with  a 
single  frightened  sound — stood  staring  and 
a-tremble— afterwards  began  again  to  sob 
without  tears. 

It  seems  he  came  so  near  that  she  heard 
his  hard  breathing,  blindly  put  out  her  two 
hands  to  thrust  him  away,  but  that  he  was 
not  yet  within  arm's  length. 

The  few  seconds  of  time  seemed,  I  dare 
say,  endless — an  unmeasured  fragment  of 
measureless  eternity.     Such  moments  are  so. 

There  came  a  cry,  loud  but  smothered, 
from  somewhere  near  at  hand — a  cry  lost 
in  the  dai'kne'^",  and  the  intolerable  strain 
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which  was  between  these  two  on  the  tower- 
top  broke  like  the  snapping  of  a  cord. 

The  cry  came  again,  nearer,  and  then  the 
sound  of  running,  pattering  feet  upon  the 
stone  steps  of  the  tower  stair.  A  woman, 
one  of  Irene's  Georgians,  burst  out  into  the 
darkness,  stumbled  there,  fell,  and  was  up 
again,  sobbing  and  chattering.  My  nephew 
ran  to  her  and  caught  her  by  the  arm.  She 
began  to  scream  aloud,  but  he  shook  her, 
staring  down  into  her  face  in  the  half  light, 
and  at  last  she  was  still. 

He  found  Irene  beside  him,  her  hand 
gripped  upon  his  arm.  She  spoke  to  the 
woman  in  their  own  tongue,  and  the  Georgian 
began  to  sob  again. 

She  cried — 

"  The  Emperor  !  The  Emperor  !  "  And 
when  she  could  control  her  voice — ■ 

"  They  have  broken  in — the  old  stairway 
— they  are  killing  him !  They  are  kiUing 
the  Emperor  ! " 

For  one  terrible  moment  the  two  stood 
upright  over  the  Georgian  woman's  crouched 
form,  staring  each  into  the  other's  eyes. 
Then  without  a  word  they  began  to  run 
together  down  the  winding  stair,  and  the 
Georgian  woman  ran  after  them.  Half-way 
down  the  Empress  said — 

"  Hold  my  hand,  David  ;  I  am  dizzy." 
So,  as  they  went  swiftly  on,  he  held  her 
with  his  steady  grasp.  And  near  the  bottom 
she  spoke  once  more — 

"  Let  me  go  ahead  ;  you  don't  know  the 
way." 

They  turned  sharply  to  the  right  and  ran 
through  a  long  corridor,  thence  into  a 
chamber  and  through  that,  through  another 
still,  and  so,  between  hangings  of  velvet,  into 
a  wide  room,  high  ceiled,  hung  with  woven 
stuffs,  lighted  very  dimly  by  little  silver 
lamps  overhead.  My  nephew  held  his  naked 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  as  they  reached  the 
chamber,  he  pushed  past  the  Empress  and  so 
entered  first.  But,  once  inside,  he  halted 
to  take,  as  it  were,  his  bearings,  and  Irene 
halted  with  him.  He  heard  her  sharp-drawn 
breath  beside  him,  and  felt  her  hand  upon 
his  arm.  Behind  them  the  Georgian  woman 
began  again  to  weep  with  long  gasping  sobs. 

There  was  a  high  canopied  bed  at  one 
side  of  the  vast  chamber.  The  silk  draperies, 
embroidered  along  their  border  with  Imperial 
eagles,  were  dragged  apart,  and  the  bed  was 
empty,  but  against  the  side  of  it  half  leant 
and  half  lay  a  tall  man  clad  only  in  a  thin 
silk  shirt  which  hung  to  his  ankles.  The 
man's  left  sleeve  was  streaked  with  red. 
David     Sampson    looked    once    there    and 


then  turned  his  quick  gaze  across  the  room. 
Upon  the  floor,  under  one  of  the  little 
hanging  silver  lamps,  lay  two  still  figures, 
huddled  and  awry — dead  men.  Weapons 
lay  near  them,  and  the  blade  of  one  weapon 
shone  wet  in  the  lamplight,  a  dull  gleam  of 
scarlet.  Beyond,  a  little  space,  lay  another 
figure,  also  huddled,  but  not  quite  still,  for  it 
twisted  slightly  as  it  lay,  and  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  curled  and  uncurled  rather 
horribly.  Beyond  this  thing  was  a  strange 
group. 

Against  the  tapestried  wall  a  woman 
stood  motionless,  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
eyes  fixed  and  open,  her  two  arms  outflung 
at  right  angles  to  her  body  in  the  attitude 
of  crucifixion.  Before  and  over  her,  as 
motionless  as  she,  towered  the  gigantic 
black  eunuch  of  the  Imperial  bed-chamber, 
the  hideous  being  who  was  said  never  to  sleep 
either  by  night  or  day — certainly  he  never 
slept  by  night — and  the  point  of  his  curved 
sword  lay  against  the  woman's  breast  and 
pressed  there  lightly,  and  he  watched  in 
silence. 

Irene,  with  a  low  cry,  ran  to  where  the 
Emperor  leant  against  the  edge  of  his 
canopied  bed,  but  David  Sampson  crossed 
the  room.  The  black  giant  rolled  his  eyes 
upon  him  and  nodded  without  a  word.  He 
did  not  stir  the  point  of  his  curved  sword 
by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth.  My  nephew 
bent  forward,  peering  through  the  dim  light, 
and  the  woman  against  the  wall  was  the 
ex-Empress  Varna.  He  was  aware  of  steps 
behind  him,  and  turned  to  look.  It  was  not 
Irene ;  it  was  the  Georgian  woman.  She 
pressed  close  and  spoke  in  his  ear,  quickly 
and  clearly,  without  further  sobbing. 

"  They  came  by  the  old  stairway  that  is 
walled  up  at  the  top,"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 
"  They  must  have  climbed  out  of  a  window 
there  and  along  a  ledge,  and  then  in  through 
the  window  that  is  in  the  closet  yonder. 
The  three  rushed  in  together,  and  she  behind 
them.  Kustan  could  not  kill  them  all  before 
one  had  attacked  the  Emperor.  I  ran  to  the 
tower  while  they  were  fighting.  Is  the 
Emperor  dead  ?  Oh,  is  the  Emperor  dead  ?  " 
He  thought  she  was  going  to  begin  weeping 
once  more,  and  he  caught  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  shook  her  as  one  might  shake 
a  child,  whispering — 

"Be  still!  Be  still!  The  Emperor  is 
alive.  We  can  save  him  now  if  we  make  no 
mistakes.  Tell  me  all  you  know,  quickly. 
Where  is  the  guard  ?  There  must  be  a 
guard  outside  the  door  of  this  room." 

"It  is  in  the  long  corridor  beyond  tho 
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ante-roora,"  said  the  Georgian  woman.  "  The 
Emperor  would  not  have  it  nearer  ;  the 
soldiers  made  too  much  noise." 

David  Sampson  started  across  the  chamber, 
but  halted  half-way,  and  at  last  returned. 

What  if  the  guard  were  in  the  plot,  too  ? 
As  he  stood  there  thinking,  Irene  came 
towards  him,  and  he  turned  to  her. 

"  Is  he  hurt  ?  " 

"  A  wound  in  the  arm,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
not  serious,  but  he  is  badly  frightened.  He 
hardly  knew  me  ;  he  is  in  a  sort  of  daze  of 
fear.  What  shall  we  d5,  David?"  She 
looked  towards  the  farther  side  of  the 
chamber,  and  he  said — 

"  It  is  Yarna,  of  course."  Abruptly  he 
said  ;  "  Give  me  the  scarf  that  you  have 
about  your  neck."  And  she  took  it  off  and 
put  it  into  his  hands,  wondering.  He  turned 
back  to  the  woman  who  stood  against  the 
wall,  and  with  the  scarf  bound  her  arms 
together  behind  her.  He  motioned  the 
black  giant  to  stand  aside,  and  the  man  did 
so,  but  he  moved  only  a  little  way,  and  he 
still  held  the  curved  sword  ready  in  his  hand. 
My  nephew  found  himself  wondering  why 
the  eunuch  liad  not  finished  his  slaughter, 
and  he  decided  that  he  had  been  a  little 
afraid  to  kill  this  woman  without  orders. 
After  all,  she  had  been  an  Empress. 

David  took  a  knife  from  his  belt  and 
moved  a  little  nearer.  The  Kurdish  woman's 
eyes  gazed  into  his  without  tremor. 

Now,  it  is  a  truth  well  known  among 
people  who  have  lived  amid  scenes  of  blood- 
shed— hand-to-hand  fighting,  violence,  and 
brutality — that,  even  in  the  best  of  men, 
standards  have  a  tendency  to  slacken.  The 
sight  and  scent  of  blood  rouse  primitive 
instincts  ;  one  hardens.  My  nephew,  David 
•Sampson,  is  as  fine  a  lad,  I  think,  as  ever 
lived  in  this  world,  but  he  has  told  me  that 
when  he  stood,  knife  in  hand,  before  Yarna, 
late  Empress  of  Trebizond,  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  remember  that  she  was  a  woman — 
very  hard  to  stay  his  hand.   He  said  to  her — 

"  If  you  care  to  live,  tell  me  the  truth 
now."     And  when  she  made  no  answer — 

"I  am  going  to  kill  you  slowly  and  by 
torture  unless  you  tell  me  what  I  wish  to 
know.  Take  your  choice."  I  think  he 
looked  very  grim  just  then. 

The  woman's  lips  stirred  a  little,  and  a 
slow  shudder  ran  over  her  from  head  to  foot. 
She  had  seen  people  tortured,  and  she  knew, 
better  than  David  Sampson  knew,  the  full 
horror  of  it. 

"  What  do  you — want  to  know  ?  "  she 
whispered  at  last. 


"  Are  there  more  men  waiting  outside  that 
window  ? "  said  he.  The  woman's  eyes 
closed  and  she  was  still,  but  he  set  one  hand 
about  her  throat  and  raised  the  knife  with 
the  other.  He  laid  the  cold  blade  against 
her  cheek,  and  the  woman  gave  a  gasping  cry. 

"There  are  four — more,"  said  she.  She 
wore  a  scarf  not  unlike  that  of  the  Empress 
round  her  shoulders.  He  forced  one  end  of 
it  into  her  mouth,  and  bound  it  so  that  she 
was  securely  gagged.  Then  he  left  her 
there  against  the  wall,  and,  turning,  spoke 
in  the  ear  of  the  gigantic  eunuch.  The 
fellow  grinned  and  nodded,  and  he  raised 
his  curved  sword  above  his  head  and  stretched 
himself.  He  loomed  mountainous  in  that 
half  gloom,  tremendous,  unreal,  the  hideous 
ogre  of  an  evil  dream.  David  gave  a  sudden 
exclamation  as  he  looked  up  to  him,  for  the 
eunuch  had  been  wounded  in  a  score  of 
places.  His  breast  and  his  prodigious 
gnarled  arms  were  wet  with  blood,  but  he 
grinned  the  wide  delighted  grin  of  a  pleased 
child,  and  stretched  himself  until  the  great 
muscles  cracked  hke  cracking  wood. 

The  Empress  stood  near,  and  David  spoke 
to  her. 

"  You  must  help  me  now,  Irene.  We 
must  take  all  these  men  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and  without  alarming  the  guard.  You  must 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  closet  yonder,  and 
let  them  in,  pretending  to  be  Yarna.  They 
can't  see  you  well  in  the  dark." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  she  said.  "  Come  !  "  And 
the  three  went  at  once  across  to  the  closet 
door.  They  opened  it,  and  there  was  no  one 
inside  ;  but  the  window,  shoulder  high  above 
the  floor,  was  open,  and  the  Empress 
thrust  her  hand  out  and  beckoned.  Then 
they  retreated  once  more  within  the  chamber. 
Irene  held  the  door,  and  David  and  the  black 
stood  against  the  wall  at  either  side. 

"  The  first  shall  be  mine,"  said  David 
Sampson  ;  "  the  second  yours,  Rustan." 

The  door  quivered,  and  Irene  opened  it  a 
foot.  A  man  slipped  into  the  place,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  him.  David  Sampson 
struck  once,  deep  and  true,  and  the  man  fell 
without  a  sound.  So  they  dragged  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  next  one  came.  Four 
altogether,  as  the  Kurdish  woman  had  said. 
At  the  end  my  nephew  drew  himself  up  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  There  are  no  more,"  said  he.  "  We  have 
done  now." 

But  he  was  wrong. 

Irene  had  gone  once  more  across  the 
chamber  to  where  the  Emperor  was.  David 
looked  after  her  presently,  and  be  s^w  th^t 
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Basil  had  slipped  down  to  the  floor,  and  lay 
along  the  raised  step  by  the  bedside.  He 
saw  Irene  bend  over  the  prostrate  man  and 
then  rise,  all  at  once,  with  her  hands  upon 
her  face.  He  ran  to  her  and  knelt  beside 
the  man  who  lay  at  her  feet.  He  felt  with 
his  hands,  and  at  last  listened,  his  ear  laid 
upon  the  man's  chest.   But  all  was  still  there. 

Basil  the  Emperor  had  not  been  murdered, 
but  fright  and  shock  and  that  fluttering 
heart  of  his  had  killed  him. 

My  nephew  rose  again  to  his  feet,  and 
for  the  second  time  that  night  the  two 
gazed  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then  David 
Sampson  turned  and  walked  to  the  middle  of 
the  room.  He  spoke  in  a  clear  voice,  and  all 
who  were  there  could  hear  him.     He  said — 

"  The  Emperor  is  dead  I     Irene  reigns  !  " 

And  after  the  first  shocked  moment  of 
amazement  and  horror,  the  gigantic  black 
eunuch  and  the  Georgian  woman  fell  upon 
their  knees  and  made  the  triple  obeisance. 

So  Irene  was  declared  Eegent  for  her  little 
son  —  Faithful  Empress  of  the  Komans, 
Empress  and  Autocrat-Kegent  of  all  the 
East,  Iberia  and  Perateia.  The  eight  dead 
men  lay  about  her  in  the  lamplight,  and  her 
three  faithful  servants  bent  the  knee  and 
touched  the  ground  with  their  heads  in  token 
of  fealty.  But  against  the  wall  one  stood 
bound  and  gagged,  her  black  eyes  gleaming 
over  the  top  of  the  scarf  that  gagged  her, 
and  she  was  still  to  be  reckoned  with. 

David  beckoned  the  Georgian  woman  to  him. 

'*Go  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  said  he, 
"  and  fetch  the  Grand  Domestikos.  You  will 
probably  find  him  in  the  great  hall  below, 
where  they  are  feasting.  Go  out  through 
the  guards  at  the  door.  They  will  let  you 
pass.  And  tell  them  that  the  Emperor — 
the  Eynperor — wishes  to  speak  with  the  Grand 
Domestikos  at  once."  The  woman  nodded 
silently  and  slipped  out  of  the  chamber  by 
the  main  door.  David  motioned  the  black 
towards  Yarna,  where  she  stood  against  the 
wall,  and  himself  drew  the  Empress  apart, 
and  they  whispered  together.  Once  while 
they  waited  Irene  slipped  from  the  room  into 
one  of  the  other  chambers  through  which 
they  had  passed  on  their  way  from  the  tower- 
top,  and  when  she  returned,  she  nodded. 

"The  child  is  sleeping  well,"  she  said. 
"  He  has  heard  nothing,  and  the  woman  wlio 
watches  beside  him  has  heard  nothing,  either, 
We  have  been  very  quiet  here."  She  looked 
towards  the  huddled  figures  on  the  floor,  and 
a  shiver  wTung  her. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  I  came  in,  for 
the  Georgian  had  found  me  at  once,  though 


I  had  not  been  making  merry  with  the  rest 
—David  might  have  known  me  better. 

He  came  across  the  room  to  meet  me,  and 
took  me  by  the  arm. 

*•  The  Emperor  is  dead,"  said  he. 

I  think  I  groaned  aloud,  and  I  know  that 
I  went  suddenly  very  weak,  and  that  my 
knees  trembled  under  me.  My  nephew 
slipped  his  arm  about  my  shoulders,  or  I 
think  I  should  have  fallen. 

"  Now  we're  lost,  indeed  !  "  said  I,  when 
I  could  speak.  "  We're  done  for  now,  and 
nothing  can  save  us  !  I've  been  down  in  the 
city,  prowling,  half  the  night,  and  I  know. 
Aye,  w^e're  done  for!"  I  caught  sight  of  the 
dead  men,  and  of  that  gigantic  black  eunuch, 
with  his  breast  and  arms  covered  with  blood. 

"What's  all  this?"  said  I,  and  David 
explained  to  me  hurriedly  what  had  happened. 
Irene  came  to  join  us  as  w^e  spoke. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Will 
they  let  me  reign  now  that  Basil  is  dead  ? 
Will  they  let  me  sit  as  Regent  for  the  child  ?  " 

"  No,  Kyria,"  said  I. 

She  drew  a  sudden  sharp  breath,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  her  say,  whispering  :  "  Thank 
God  !     Oh,  thank  God  !  " 

"  There  would  be  a  revolution  if  you 
should  try  to  do  that,"  said  I.  "  There'll  be 
a  revolution  anyhow,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  Emperor  is  dead.  You  must  get  aw^ay 
from  the  city  with  the  child.  We  must  get 
you  away  somehow.  Nothing  is  safe  here 
now.  Varna  has  done  her  work  well." 
David  touched  my  arm  and  pointed. 

"  We  have  her  here." 

And  after  that  he  whispered  to  me  briefly. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I. 

So  my  nephew  went  across  the  room  to 
where  the  Kurdish  woman  stood,  and  un- 
bound her,  drawing  the  gag  from  her  mouth. 

"  You  have  lived  too  long,"  said  he. 
"  This  ends  it.  I  do  not  enjoy  killing 
women,  but  you're  not  a  woman  ;  you  are  the 
poison  that  is  poisoning  Trebizond."  And 
he  drew  his  sword. 

She  was  an  evil  w^oman.  There  was  no 
good  at  all  in  her.  But  she  was  not  a 
coward ;  her  eyes  never  faltered.    She  said — 

"  That  is  as  you  like,  but  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  killing  me.  Now  that  Basil  is 
dead,  we  have  w^on,  we  others.  The  city  is 
stirred  up  against  you,  and  when  they  know 
W'hat  has  happened  here,  they'll  sweep  the 
citadel.  The  Duke  of  Limnia  is  ready  to 
march  with  four  thousand  troops.  You  have 
lost,  my  friend,  and  we  have  won." 

"At  least,"  said  David  Sampson,  "your 
rebels  shall   be  leaderless,"     He  raised   his 
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sword,  but  a  cry  came  from  behind  him.  He 
turned,  and  the  Empress  was  there,  her  hand 
upon  his  sword  arm. 

"Let  there  be  no  more  slaughter  here 
to-night,  David,"  said  she  ;  "  there  has 
been  enough  of  that.     Put  up  your  sword  !  " 

"  But  it  may  save  you  !  "  he  argued  almost 
angrily.  "  They  will  have  no  leader  if  she 
is  dead — no  one  to  put  on  the  throne.  She 
is  the  life  of  them.     Let  me  kill  her  !  " 

"  I  will  not  be  saved  by  murder,"  said 
Irene,  "  even  if  it  is  possible.  Put  up  your 
sword,  David  !  I  am  Empress  here — for  the 
hour,  at  least — and  I  command  you.  Put 
up  your  sword  !  "  He  sheathed  the  weapon 
with  a  little  sigh,  and  turned  back  into  the 
room,  but  on  his  way  he  spoke  to  the 
eunuch,  and  that  giant  nodded  and  set 
about  doing  what  he  was  told.  Apparently 
without  effort  he  gathered  up  the  bodies 
which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  took  them,  two 
by  two,  one  under  each  arm,  to  that  closet 
where  the  window  was,  and  dropped  them 
there.  And  the  woman  who  stood  bound 
by  the  wall  watched  him  with  amazement, 
for  what  he  did  seemed  to  her  an  almost 
incredible  feat  of  strength,  as  indeed  it  was. 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  great  chamber 
Irene  and  David  and  I  conferred  together. 

"  You  must  take  the  child  and  go  away 
to-night,  Kyria,"  said  I.  "  You  must  be  out 
of  the  city  before  morning,  for  Heaven  only 
knows  what  to-morrow  will  bring."  I  turned 
to  my  nephew. 

"  Take  her  away,  David — out  of  the  city 
and  far  away.  We'll  find  horses  for  yon. 
Eide  to-night  to  Eiza.  There'll  be  ships 
there.  An  Italian  steamer  is  due  to  sail 
for  Naples  to-morrow.  Take  Irene  and  the 
child  to  England,  and  guard  them  well.  He 
will  rule  here  one  day,  but  his  life  is  not 
safe  in  Trebizond  now.     Guard  it  well !  " 

And  my  nephew  said — 

"  I  will  do  that." 

'*  I  must  tell  the  guard  at  the  door,"  I 
went  on.  "They're  faithful,  and  can  be 
trusted.  They'll  hold  their  tongues.  Wait 
for  me."  I  went  out  of  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  me,  and  the  two  were  left 
together.  It  seems  that  all  at  once  David 
Sampson  began  to  tremble,  for  he  realised 
what  this  night's  work  was  to  mean  to  him 
— the  sum  of  all  happiness — dreams  come 
true — joy  all  unhoped  for  out  of  the  midst 
of  sorrow.  And  it  may  be  that  the  thought 
came  also  to  the  woman,  for,  staring  up  into 
his  face,  she  said  in  a  still  whisper — 

"  Oh,  David,  David  !  "  and  thereafter 
turned  away,  hiding  her  face. 


David  called  to  the  eunuch,  and  they  went 
across  to  that  splendid  canopied  bed.  Be- 
tween them  they  raised  the  dead  body  of  the 
Emperor  and  laid  it  at  rest,  composing  the 
limbs  decently. 

But  afterwards  Irene  went  there  and  knelt 
and  said  a  little  prayer.  She  had  been  this 
man's  good  angel,  his  inspiration,  his  tower 
of  strength,  but  she  could  do  nothing  for 
him  now.  And  so  she  said  her  little  prayer 
for  the  peace  of  Basil's  soul — that  had  had 
so  little  peace  on  earth — and  when  she  turned 
away,  I  w^as  again  in  the  room. 

"  I  have  told  the  guard,"  said  I,  "and  I 
have  sent  one  of  the  men  for  horses.  The 
guard  will  be  entirely  faithful.  I  'know 
them  all  well.  They  will  pass  you  out,  and 
you  will  be  passed  out  of  the  land-gate  of  the 
fortress,  too,  without  challenge.  After  that, 
David,  your  part  begins." 

Irene  went  away  into  the  farther  room  to 
fetch  the  child.  She  was  back  in  five  minutes, 
and  the  nurse,  a  sturdy  phlegmatic  Georgian 
woman,  held  the  child  in  her  arms. 

So  we  stood  together  in  the  death  chamber 
of  that  doomed  Empire,  and  I  think  the 
thought  came  at  the  same  instant  to  all  of 
us — tliat  ifc  was  the  last  time. 

Irene  hung  over  the  child  in  the  nurse's 
arms,  drawing  the  covers  closer  about  it, 
shielding  tlie  baby  face  from  the  night  air. 

My  nephew  and  I  gripped  hands  in 
silence.  We  understood  each  other,  he  and 
I.  There  was  no  need  for  words — indeed, 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  say.  Then 
the  Empress  turned  to  me,  moved  a  step 
nearer,  and  touched  me  with  her  hand. 

"  Come  with  us,"  said  she.  "  Come  and 
help  us  guard  my  child.  There'll  be  ship- 
wreck and  ruin  here,  I  think.  I  cannot  bear 
to  leave  you  to  suffer  it  alone." 

I  shook  my  head  at  her. 

"  No,  Kyria  ;  my  place  is  here." 

I  bent  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  I  made 
obeisance  to  her  and  to  the  child  in  the 
nurse's  arms.  But  as  I  rose  from  that,  Irene 
held  me  by  the  shoulders  and  kissed  my  cheeks. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  very  precious  recom- 
pense for  my  lifetime  of  work — a  noble  seal 
set  upon  my  services. 

I  went  with  them  to  the  door  and  saw 
them  go — David  Sampson  and  the  Empress 
Irene,  and  the  Georgian  nurse  with  Basil's 
son  in  her  arms.  After  them  I  closed  the 
door  very  gently  and  turned  back. 

I  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  any  of  them 
again  in  this  world. 

So  I  faced  once  more  that  vast  dim  room 
where  death  was — and  treachery  and  blood 
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spilfc  — the  end  of  an  empire.  1  went  to  the 
bedside  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down 
upon  the  still  face  of  Basil  Grand-Comnenus. 
Eternity  had  set  in  for  him ;  the  weak  troubled 
face  was  smoothed  and  calm,  its  uncertainties 
ended.  I  had  never  respected  him  as  I  had  his 
father,  Michael.  In  my  heart  I  had  despised 
him  for  a  coward,  but  the  coward  had  been 
lovable,   somehow— clinging,  like  a  woman. 

I  believe  I  made  a  Httle  prayer  for  his  soul 
as  I  stood  above  him — a  poor  one,  for  I'm 
not  good  at  prayers.  It  has  been  my  way  to 
w^ork  and  leave  the  praying  to  those  whose 
business  it  is.  Then  I  turned  away  across 
the  room  to  where  the  Kurdish  woman  stood 
bound  by  the  wall,  and  the  gigantic  eunuch 
watched  her,  sword  in  hand. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  I,  "  your  people  will 
probably  seize  the  palace  and  take  you  away, 
for  I  think  they  are  stronger  than  we  are, 
and  I  think  there  is  treachery  in  our  ranks. 
Meanwhile,  you  remain  here  under  guard, 
and  if  you  try  to  escape,  Eustan  will  kill  you. 
I  only  wish  you  would  give  him  the  excuse." 

The  woman  made  no  answer,  and  presently 
I  left  her  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  chamber,  taking  thought  for  what  was  to 
come.  The  other  three  watched  me  silently 
— the  eunuch  and  the  Georgian  servant  and 
the  Kurdish  woman. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  ;  it  was 
waiting  now.  The  men  of  the  guard  who 
were  stationed  outside  the  door  knew,  but 
they  were  pledged  to  hold  their  tongues  until 
morning.  And  by  morning  the  Empress 
and  David  Sampson  would  be  beyond  reach 
of  pursuit.  So  I  walked,  and  the  three 
others  watched  me,  and  time  dragged  slowly 
on.  But  at  last  the  air  of  Basil's  death 
chamber  seemed  even  to  my  not  too  squeamish 
nerves  to  reek  overmuch  of  blood  and  of 
horror,  and  I  quitted  the  place  and  made  my 
way  through  the  other  rooms,  and  up  the 
long  winding  stair  to  the  open  tower-top. 

I  stood  beside  the  seaward  parapet  looking 
down  o^'er  the  city.  There  were  fewer  lights 
there  now — very  few  indeed — but  I  took  small 
comfort  of  that.  I  knew  too  well  that  the 
city  was  awake  and  plotting  in  the  dark. 

"There'll  be  plenty  of  light  there  to- 
morrow," I  thought  to  myself— -"firelight 
— firelight !  "  I  turned  away  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  looked  landward  towards  the  hills. 
It  was  dark  still,  and  would  be  dark  for  two 
or  three  hours  to  come,  but  in  imagination 
I  saw  through  that  gloom  a  little  company  of 
mounted  folk  riding  away  from  Trebizond. 
They  rode  fast,  and  their  faces  were  turned 
to  the  east  towards  Riza  and  safety. 


So  I  smiled  in  the  darkness,  and  turned 
once  more  and  took  up  my  walk  back  and 
forth,  waiting  for  the  day  to  come. 

You  who  read  the  newspapers  know  what 
came  with  it — fire  and  bloodshed  and  pillage, 
a   brief   reign   of    terror.     We   fought   the 
rabble  off  from  the  citadel — held  it  against 
them  for  a  week.     I  do  not  know  how  long 
we  might  not  have  been  there,  shut  within 
those  gigantic  walls,  for  the  besiegers  had 
no  guns  heavy  enough  to  do  us  much  harm  ; 
but  one  morning,  when  we  awoke,  there  lay 
in  the  Daphnous  harbour  two  Eussian  war- 
ships, and  towards  noon  a  long  grey  line  of 
Russian  field  artillery  came  winding   down 
among  the  foothills  out  of  the  Kholat  Dagh. 
And  that,  of  course,  was  the  end. 
Ten  years — ten  long  years  ! 
The  Russian  flag  floats  still  over  the  high, 
grim,  helpless  citadel.     They  call  it,  w^ith  an 
explanatory   and   propitiating   smile,   police 
work — necessary  interference  to  put  a  stop 
to  intolerable  conditions.     Loudly  they  dis- 
claim any  purpose  of  annexation. 
Yet  the  flag  is  there. 
Ten  years  ! 

I  have  not  been  idle,  nor  have  been  various 
friends  of  mine  in  high  place.  Representa- 
tion —  diplomatic  exchange  of  notes  — 
diplomatic  half -promises— delays. 

Some  fruit  of  it  all  should  ripen  by  next 
spring.  If  all  goes  well,  there  is  to  be  a 
conference.     Then  we  shall  know. 

What  shall  we  know,  I  wonder  ?  What  r 
And  meanwhile  the  child  is  grown  to  be  a 
lad,  brave  and  gentle,  as  w^ho  should  not  be, 
in  her  care  and  David's  ?  Will  he  sit  where 
his  fathers  sat  so  long  ?  Or  is  the  race  of 
the  Grand-Comneni  throneless  at  last  for 
ever  after  seven  hundred  years  ? 

So  we  wait.  Do  I  say  "we"?  That 
young  lad,  I  fancy,  dreams  little  of  statecraft. 
His  soul  is  occupied  with  being  a  boy. 

And  the  Empress  Irene  and  my  nephew 
David  Sampson  ?  With  what  are  their  souls 
occupied  ?  Let's  be  altogether  truthful  here. 
I  think  their  souls  are  occupied  with  the 
deathless,  changing — nay,  changless — miracle 
of  love. 

After  stormy  seas,  the  peace  of  safe  harbour. 
After  the  day  of  toil,  the  restful  night. 

Eh,  well,  I  do  not  begrudge  them  their 
joy.  Maybe  I  envy  them  a  little.  But  I 
am  old,  and  done  with  such  matters.  My 
heart  is  away,  beyond  the  stormy  Black  Sea, 
where  the  insult  of  a  Eussian  flag  snaps  in 
the  breeze  above  an  ancient  stronghold. 
I  wait  and  pray — wait  and  pray. 
How  long,  0  Lord  ? 
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T  cricket  folk  are  oblivious  of  Sir 
William  S.  Gilbert's  famous  aphorism 
out  of  "  lolanthe  ''  that — 

"  Every    boy    and    every 

girl    that's    born    into  '  : 

this  world  alive 

Is  either  a  little  Liberal 
or  else  a  little  Con- 
servative." 

Watching  the 
University  match, 
Mr.  Balfour  forgets 
that  closure  was 
even  invented,  Lord 
Lore  burn  cares  not  a 
button  for  the  law  he 
embodies — again  a 
reference  to  the  grey- 
haired  Muse  of  the 
Savoy  —  and  Mr. 
Walter  Long  becomes 
simply  the  expert 
witnessing  a  game  in 
which  he  has  been 
proficient.  Cricket 
may  not  loom  quite 
so  largely  in  the  eyes 
of  the  twentieth- 
century  members  of 
St.  Stephen's  as  golf, 
because  age  is  not 
banned  from  the  links 
as  it  is  from  the  sward, 
and  politicians  can 
enjoy  a  round  of  golf, 
though  they  may  not 
have  time  to  handle 
bat  or  bail.  Yet 
cricket  is  as  keenly 
loved  in  what  was 
once  the  best  club  in 
Europe  as  it  is  in  any 
of  the  others  in 
England. 

Moreover,  in  the 
past,  politicians 
deicrned  to  play  cricket  in  the  days  before 
golf  was  politically  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour.  The  Lords  and  Commons  turned 
out  quite  useful  sides  against  I  Zingari,  and 
though  my  memory  fails  me  as  to  when  and 
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where  the  match  took  place — albeit,  I  fancy 
it  was  at  a  deceased  club  at  Barnes,  in  which 
Mr.  C.  I.  Thornton  managed  the  cricket — 
the  Government 
\  played  the  Opposition 
at  least  once.  Person- 
ally I  can  confess,  on 
some  occasion  or 
other,  to  have  seen 
both  Mr.  John  Burns 
and  the  late  Sir 
George  N  e  w  n  e  s 
figuring  in  the 
cricket  held,  whilst 
the  for  m  e  r  was 
always,  of  course,  a 
keen  critic  of  the 
game.  Coming  to 
more  recent  events, 
in  the  year  before 
last  I  proposed  to 
Mr.  Godfrey  Baring, 
then  member  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  that 
he  should  gather  an 
eleven  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  play 
a  scratch  eleven,  in 
which  I  was  to  include 
as  many  authors  and 
actors  as  could  be 
gathered.  But  the 
House  of  Commons 
were  unable  to  col- 
lect a  side,  although 
several  hundreds  were 
playing  golf. 

The  hereditary  and 
unreformed  House  of 
Lords  can  show  a 
fine  sprinkling  of 
peers  who  have  won 
distinction  in  the 
cricket  field.  Lord 
Cobham,  of  course, 
was  the  eldest  of  all 
family,  though,  as  he 
retriL-ed  from  the  game  in  18()8,  he  hardly 
comes  under  contemporary  notice.  Lord 
Lichfield,  as  Lord  Anson,  was  a  decidedly 
stylish   bat,  who,   in   his   day,  was    in    the 
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From  a  photograph  taken  in  1889. 


the  famed  Lyttelton 
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Harrow  eleven.  Lord  Coventry,  even  as  a 
veteran,  could  hit  clean  and  hard.  Lord 
Lilford  has  taken  a  most  active  part  in 
organising  the  interesting  development  of 
county  cricket  in  Northamptonshire.  There 
never  was  a  chairman  at  a  general  meeting 
to  emulate  Lord  Alverstone,  and  in  his  time 
he  was  a  decidedly  useful  cricketer.  Though 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  a  "  wet  bob  "  at 
Eton,  he  is  keen  enough  on  the  game  to  be  a 
pretty  regular  spec- 
tator at  Lord's,  as 
well  as  President  of 
Derbyshire.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  out- 
going President  of 
M.C.C.,  has  often 
worn  the  colours  of 
I  Z.  in  the  field. 
Lord  Desborough  was 
the  chief  Harrow 
bowler  when  at  the 
school  on  the  hill. 

The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Lore- 
burn,  has  taken  in 
his  time  a  more 
prominent  part.  He 
was  a  rattling  good 
wicket-keeper,  and  a 
capital  bat  when  in 
the  Cheltenham 
eleven.  Subsequently 
he  was  a  little  too 
anxious  to  hit  before 
he  was  set,  but  as  a 
stumper  he  matured 
into  being  first-rate. 
He  played  for  Oxford 
against  Cambridge  in 
1866, 1867,  and  1868, 
in  the  last  year  being 
injured.  It  is  no 
secret  that,  when  he 
was  President  of 
M.C.C.,  "  Bob  Reid  " 
— as  the  Bar  still  call 
him — proved  second 
to  none  not  only  in 
the  practical  interest  he  took,  but  in  the  way 
in  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
premier  club. 

Lord  Hawke  has  effected  more  for  cricket 
than  any  living  man,  manfully  striving  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  always  to  do  what  he 
thought  for  the  good  of  the  game,  no  matter 
at  what  personal  sacrifice.  How  much  he 
has  improved  the  status  of  professionals  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  paid  division  of  the 
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date  when  he  entered  the  Yorkshire  eleven  and 
that  of  to-day.  The  great  Yorkshire  eleven,  in 
its  marvellous  cycle  of  triumphs,  owed  as  much 
to  his  leadership  off  and  on  the  field  as  to 
anything  else.  All  over  the  world  he  has 
taken  teams,  and  everywhere  he  has  made 
his  men  show  what  English  gentlemen  should 
be.  Some  day  I  trust  he  will  write  his 
reminiscences,  for  the  tales  he  can  tell  of  the 
game  in  many  climes  are  worth  hearing,  and 
he  himself  has  played 

cricket.  As  a  bat  he 
never  pottered,  but 
pursued  a  resolute 
forcing  game,  hitting 
hard  all  round  the 
wicket.  As  a  captain 
he  is  now  the  best  in 
the  field.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that' he 
always  gets  a  head- 
ache if  he  has  to 
watch  a  day's  cricket 
from  the  pavilion. 
His  attitude  towards 
the  game  is  one  of 
quiet  confident  opti- 
mism. To-day  lie  is 
the  oldest  cricketer 
who  still  plays  for  a 
county,  being  fifty 
this  season.  It  would 
be  good  indeed  for  the 
spirit  of  the  national 
game  if  he  could  put 
back  the  clock  and 
again  emerge  from 
the  Eton  eleven  this 
year. 

Lord  Harris  has 
in  no  wise  lost  his 
interest  in  the  game 
in  which  he  was  a 
past  master.  Nor 
is  his  cricket  alto- 
gether over,  as  he 
shows  at  tlie  latter 
end  of  each  August  in 
local  matches.  He  has  been  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  candid  friend  of  Kent 
cricket  for  five-and-thirty  years.  In  his 
prime  he  was  a  brilliant  bat,  playing  hard  on 
the  ball  and  possessing  a  beautiful  cut.  His 
fielding  was  relatively  uncertain,  and  he  never 
aspired  to  be  more  than  .  last  resource  bowler. 
He  exhibited  fine  self-control  in  that  ugly  row 
at  Sydney  when  the  mob  rushed  the  ground. 
As  a  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  young  player. 
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Lord  Harris  is  never  at  fault.  Not  one  of 
the  swans  he  has  suggested  for  the  first  flight 
of  Kentish  cricket  has  ever  proved  to  be  a 
goose  at  the  ga.nie.  With  an  Indian  team 
coming  next  season,  it  is  appropriate  to 
remember  how  much  he  has  done  for  cricket 
in  that  Empire.  Unlike  most  of  those  who 
direct  the  fortunes  of  the  game,  he  is  a  first- 
rate  speaker.  The  splendid  enthusiasm 
shown  in  Kent  cricket  to-day  is  much 
indebted  to  his  fostering  love. 

Lord  Darnley  owes  his  wife  to  an  accident 
in  the  cricket  field.  He  injured  his  hand,  a 
handkerchief  was  loaned,  and  when  he  went 
to  return  it  to  its  unknown  owner,  for  the 
first  time  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
his  future  wife.  Lord 
Darn  ley's  career  as  a 
cricketer — in  those 
days  he  was  the  Hon. 
Ivo  Bligh — was  not  a 
really  long  one.  There 
were  rumours  then 
that  his  lungs  were 
delicate.  No  one 
seeing  this  handsome, 
magnificently  built 
Englishman  standing 
in  the  Carlton  Club, 
altogether  belying  the 
baptismal  fact  that  he 
is  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  would  think  he 
liad  ever  had  a  day's 
ill-health.  He  w^as  a 
delightful  bat  to  watch, 
free,  skilled  both:  in 
drive  and  cut,  as  well, 
as  fielding  admirably. 
The  early  Australian 
teams  used  to  think 
he  was  better  than  he 
was  estimated  by  the 
public.  He  remains  a  delightful  cricket 
memory  to  those  who  witnessed  his  valuable 
fifty-nine  for  Cambridge  v.  Oxford  in  1880. 

Lord  Howe  was  a  partner  in  an  unique 
incident.  When  Eton  went  in  to  bat  in 
1880,  the  Light  Blues  opened  with  Lord 
Curzon  (as  he  then  was)  and  Lord  Throwley, 
both  owners  of  these  courtesy  titles.  Both 
subsequently  played  occasionally.  The  last 
of  the  peers  to  be  mentioned  is  among  the 
newest.  Lord  Gladstone,  better  known  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  one  time  played 
a  good  deal  of  minor  cricket,  though  never 
successful  in  getting  into  the  Eton  or  Oxford 
eleven.  His  will  probably  be  a  genial 
influence,   as    Governor-General    in    South 
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Africa,  in  fostering  the  splendid  cricket 
played  there,  though  the  number  of  really 
good  players  seems  a  little  too  restricted. 

Turning  to  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
must  confess  that  there  are  not  so  many 
prominent  cricketers  in  the  House  elected  in 
January,  1910,  as  in  its  predecessor. 

The  Speaker  himself  has  been  a  devotee  of 
the  game  from  boyhood.  Everybody  knows 
how  he  keeps  himself  fit  by  fencing  on  the 
Terrace,  but  comparatively  few  are  aw^are 
that  almost  daily  each  summer  he  practises 
at  the  nets  at  Lord's. 

Of  all  who  can  catch  the  Speaker's  eye, 
the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton  has  been  the  most 
distinguished  cricketer.  He  kept  wicket  for 
England  in  the  first 
Test  Match  ever  played 
in  this  country,  and 
a  few  years  later  his 
innocuous  lobs  were 
made  the  excuse  for  a 
number  of  Colonial 
batsmen  to  knock  down 
their  own  wickets  in 
the  days  before  declar- 
ations were  legalised. 
1'hough  comparisons 
are  odious,  yet  com- 
])arisons  have  to  be 
made  to  show  the 
I'elative  skill.  As  a 
Avicket-keeper,  no  one 
A\ould  call  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton quite  equal  to  either 
Mr.  MacGregor  or  Mr. 
Martyn,  but  I  should 
say  he  was  level  with 
such  skilled  custodians 
as  Mr.  Findlay,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Bird,  or  Mr. 
Phillipson.  It  must 
be  remembered  that 
he  was  prominent  as  wicket-keeper  in  the 
transition  period  when  he  had  not  been 
trained  to  stop  byes,  but  to  stump  and  catch. 
He  was  a  better  bat  than  any  other  wicket- 
keeper  since  1878,  being  very  dangerous  and 
most  stylish.  What  he  loved  was  to  be 
allowed  to  resign  the  gloves  and  to  go  and 
field  in  the  deep.  He  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  saw  keep  wicket  in  a  county  match 
wearing  a  hard  straw  hat.  No  one  maintains 
a  keener,  kinder  survey  of  the  game  of  to-day 
than  tlie  ex-Colonial  Secretary. 

Sir  George  Kemp  is  notable  as  being  one 
of  those  who  reached  distinction  in  cricket 
without  caring  so  very  much  for  it.  Tradition 
has  it  that  once,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
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liiraself,  but  had  a  very  sure  pair  of  hands. 
As  a  slow  lef  b-handed  bowler,  without  getting* 
nnich  work  on  the  ball,  lie  yet  invariably 
needed  watching.  As  a  bat  with  the  ground 
hard  he  could  score  with  freedom,  and  did 
ranch  good  work  for  Hampshire.  Utilitarian 
in  every  department,  he  might  have  been 
something  more.  Nor  has  cricket  apparently 
ever  heard  anything  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Grenfell 
since  he  was  in  the  Eton  eleven  of  1883, 
when  lie  scored  19.  My  final  allusion  must 
be  to  Mr.  Arthur  Priestley.  Quite  unknown 
to  first-class  cricket,  he  emerged  to  take  a 
very  powerful  side  to  the  West  Indies,  in- 
cluding Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Stoddart.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Australia 
with  Mr.  MacLaren's  team,  for  which  he 
appeared  in  up-country  matches.  Moreover, 
he  has  made  long  scores  in  the  United  States, 
and  annually  takes  an  eleven  of  all  the  talents 
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From  a  photograph  taken  in  1901. 

go  in  to  bat  at  an  exciting  juncture  in  the 
University  match,  he  was  found  lying  in  the 
dressing-room  reading  a  "  yellow-back."  He 
was  a  capital  bat  on  a  hard  wicket.  All  his 
runs  were  made  on  the  off-side  except  once, 
when,  in  a  slashing  century  against  York- 
shire, he  obtained  practically  the  whole  of 
his  score  by  big  hits  to  the  on.  Oddly  enough, 
all  the  three  centuries  credited  to  him  in  his 
brief  career  in  first-class  cricket  were  made 
against  that  county. 

^  Colonel  A.  H.  Heath  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  member  of  this  House  of 
Commons  who  has  played  for  three  counties 
— Middlesex,  Gloucestershire,  and  Stafford- 
shire—though in  the  last  this  was  shared  by 
Lord  Dalmeny?  who  appeared  for  Bucks  and 
Middlesex  before  he  became  so  popular  as 
captain  of  Surrey.  Colonel  Heath  was  four 
years  in  the  Oxford  eleven,  and,  though  a 
neat  bat,  was  curiously  unlucky  in  never 
getting  set  in  the  University  match.  The 
same  applies  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Bridgeman,  a 
batsman  rather  handicapped  by  lack  of  long 
reach.  He  played  for  Cambridge  in  1887. 
Innings  over  150  played  for  Cambridge 
against  a  county  will  never  be  numerous, 
so  his  quiet  and  watchful  162  not  out  at 
Brighton  should  not  be  forgotten. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  my  convictions 
that  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  never  quite  brought 
out  all  the  cricket  of  which  he  was  capable. 
In  the  field  he  was  not  prone  to  over-exert 
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to  play  in  his  own  constituency.  As  a  bat, 
Mr.  Priestley  never  appears  in  a  hurry  to 
score,  but  his  is  not  an  easy  wicket  to  capture. 
In  fact,  he  is  the  stone  waller  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Few  men  have  thought  on 
cricket  so  dispassionately  and  so  clearly  as  the 
member  for  Grantham,  and  it  may  be  per- 
missible for  the  present  writer  here  to  express 
how  much  he  has  often  benefited  by  the 
sound  sense  of  Mr.  Priestley,  and  in  one 
controversy  he  owed  much  to  the  admirable 
suggestions  of  this  thoughtful  onlooker. 
After  an  all-night  sitting  Mr.  Priestley  was 
once  found  in  his  bath,  and  thence,  like  a 
Diogenes  of  the  game,  he  delivered  a  diatribe 
as  accurate  in  its  clever  denunciation  as  it 
was  closely  reasoned.  Time  seems  to  sit 
lightly  both  on  him  and  his  cricket. 

Analysing  the  leading  cricketers  mentioned, 
we  note  that  Lord  Hawke  and  Lord  Darnley, 
Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  Bridgeman 
were  in  the  Cambridge  eleven,  whilst  Lord 
Harris  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  were  in  the 
Oxford  eleven,  after  all  of  them  had 
played  for  Eton.  Lord  Loreburn  played 
for  Cheltenham  and  Oxford,  Sir  George 
Kemp  for  Shrewsbury  and  .  Cambridge, 
and  Colonel  A.  H.  Heath  for  Clifton  and 
Oxford.  Lord  Harris  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  have  played  in  test  matches 
in  England.  Both,  as  well  as  Lord 
Darnley  and  Lord  Hawke,  have  toured 
in  Australia,  and  all  those  mentioned, 
except  Colonel  Heath ,  and  Mr.  Bridge- 
man,  have  represented  Gentlemen  v. 
Players.  I  have  specially  compiled  the 
following  tables,  giving  the  life  averages 
since  1878  in  first-class  cricket  of  those 
enumerated  : — 

BATTING. 


BATTING— cow^inwe^Z. 

INNINGS. 

RUNS. 

AVERAGE. 

Lord  Darnley  . 

117 

2,558 

21-101 

Lord  Hawke    . 

753 

15,802 

20-99 

Sir  George  Kemp  . 

52 

1,646 

19-34 

W.  G.  Bridgeman 

20 

362 

18-2 

Colonel  A.  H.  Heath . 

54 

765 

14-9 

H.  W.  Forster       . 

66 

780 

11-64 

BOWLING. 

INNINGS. 

Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton     107 
Lord  Harris     ...      275 


RUNS.  AVERAGE. 

3,097        28-101 
6,916        26-41 


RUNS.    WICKETS.    AVERAGE. 

Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton  (lobs)     77  5  15  -  40 

H.  W.  Forster  (slow,  left)    2,717  129  21-8 

ColoDel  A.  H.  Heath  (fast)       47  2  23-50 

Lord  Harris  (medium)      .1,113  42  -26-21 

Lord  Hawke      ....        29  1  29 


Politicians  may  come  and  go,  elections 
may  be  won  and  lost,  Prime  Ministers  may 
select  teams  for  many  Cabinets,  but  cricket 
will  ever  be  beloved  in  both  Houses,  not  only 
by  the  few  who  play,  but  by  the  many  who 
watch  the  game  with  the  interest  that  nothing 
can  shake.  The  "flannelled  fools"  have 
rendered  loyal  service  to  the  Empire  both  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  in  the  sister 
Services.  Cricket  has  helped  to  knit  that 
Empire  together,  and  it  fosters  the  best 
feelings  of  discipline  and  of  sportsmanship. 
Often  the  thought  of  the  gape  must  have 
a  purifying  influence  amid  the  muddy  in- 
trigues of  partisan  politics.  At  an  election 
it  has  never  hurt  a  candidate  to  have  played 
cricket,  because  constituents  love  a  sports- 
man. All  ranks,  all  shades  of  politics,  all 
differences  of  creeds  or  other  views,  are  lost 
when  we  sit  side  by  side  at  a  cricket  match. 
The  great  game  has  done  more  for  the 
Empire  than  most  speeches  in  the  national 
talking  shop,  for  playing  cricket  helps  to 
develop  boys  mentally  and  physically  into 
being  real  men.  Possibly  half  the  Irish 
question  would  be  solved  if  Ireland  could 
play  out  and  home  test  matches  with 
England  at  Lord's  and  at  Dublin. 
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LOVE    AMONG   THE    WILLOWS. 


By    ETHEL    KEIGHTLEY. 


JHE  girl  lay  among 
the  cushions  in  a 
punt  watching  the 
man,  who,  quite 
unconscious  of  her 
proximity,  was 
standing  knee-deep 
in  the  stream, 
absorbed  in  throw- 
ing a  fly  under  the 
opposite  bank,  in 
the  hope  of  enticing  an  unwary  trout  to 
exchange  its  birthright  for  a  cruelly  reahstic 
semblance  of  its  natural  prey.  He  was  very 
handsome,  she  thought,  as  she  watched  the 
slim  youthful  figure  bend  forward  and  stand 
upright  again  with  an  easy  regular  move- 
ment of  the  slender  fishing-rod.  His  small 
head  was  almost  classical,  with  its  close- 
fitting  crop  of  curling  brown  hair,  and  the 
soft  shirt  open  at  the  neck  showed  a  beautiful 
column  of  throat  tanned  by  exposure.  To 
the  girl  in  the  punt  he  looked  like  a  river 
god  in  grey  tweeds,  with  trousers  rolled  up 
to  the  knees.  If  he  w^ould  only  leave  that 
horrid  fishing  and  come  and  talk  to  her  !  she 
thought.  What  waste  of  time  it  was  !  But  it 
certainly  was  a  joy  to  watch  him.  Suddenly 
the  man  turned  and,  catching  sight  of  the 
dainty  figure  under  the  willows,  waded 
forward  quickly. 

"  Have  I  been  casting  anywhere  near 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  with  evident  alarm  in  his 
voice. 

"  Not  nearer  than  a  yard  from  my  face," 
answered  the  girl  demurely.  "But  these 
protected  me,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
curtain  of  hanging  branches. 

"  You  should  have  let  me  know  you  were 
there,"  he  said.  "  I  might  have  hooked 
you." 

"  That  accomplishment  is  usually  attributed 
to  a  woman,"  retorted  the  girl  mischievously. 
"  I  have  been  watching  you  for  a  long  while, 
wishing  you  would  come  and  talk  to  me. 
Aren't  you  afraid  of  the  sun,  standing  in  the 
full  glare  of  it  without  a  hat  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  cap,"  he  said,  nibbing  his  head 
with  a  boyisli  gesture.  "  I  must  have  left  it 
on  the  bank  further  down." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  through  the 
trailing  branches.  She  looked  very  sweet, 
he  th^  ight,  in  her  white  linen  frock.     Her 
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hat  was  off,  and  her  hair  at  the  edges,  w^here 
the  sun  had  caught  it,  was  burnt  a  tawny 
yellow.  Yes,  it  was  hot  in  the  sun.  Where 
the  dickens  had  he  left  his  cap  ?  "  To  sport 
with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,"  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  by  Jove,  perhaps,  would  be  better 
than  having  tlie  skin  scorched  off  one's  nose 
when  the  fish  evidently  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  rising. 

"Won't  you  get  cramp,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  standing  so  long  in  the  water  ?  " 
came  insinuatingly  from  the  punt. 

"I  could  get  in  without  splashing  you," 
he  replied,  promptly  proceeding  to  do  so, 
and,  putting  his  fishing-rod  out  of  harm's 
way,  seated  himself  on  a  cushion  she  had 
placed,  and  began  pulling  down  the  rolled -up 
trousers  over  his  wet  legs. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  get  cut  on  the  sharp 
pebbles,"  she  said,  looking  at  his  bare  feet, 
bleached  with  long  immersion,  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment. 

"  I'm  not  allowed  to  wade  in  this  river," 
he  answered  confidentially ;  "  and  if  I'm 
caught  in  the  water  without  waders  on — 
well,  like  the  hen,  don't  you  know,  I  only 
want  to  get  to  the  other  side." 

"  You  big  baby  !  "  said  the  girl  softly. 
"I  don't  believe  you  are  a  grown-up  man 
at  all." 

He  looked  up  swiftly,  their  eyes  met,  and 
they  both  laughed. 

"  Have  you  caught  anything  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Three  or  four  small  dace,"  he  answered 
scornfully.  "  I  don't  think  there's  a  trout  in 
the  river.  At  any  rate,  if  there  are  any,  they 
won't  look  at  me." 

"  I  don't  know  how  they  can  refrain," 
murmured  the  girl. 

"  Shockin'  bad  taste  on  their  part,  isn't 
it  ? "  he  laughed.  "  But,  I  say,  this  is 
ripping  !  " 

"  What  is  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  this — everything,  'specially  you  !  " 
he  answered,  looking  at  her  over  his  clasped 
knees. 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  go  back  to  your 
fishing  ?  "  asked  the  girl  demurely. 

"  I  would  rather  fish  than  do  most  things, 
but  at  the  present  moment  I  prefer  talking 
to  you." 

"  So  you  find  it  more  satisfactory  at  the 
present  moment  to  do  your  duty,  eh  ? 


'  Miinimie,  nuininiie,  here's  me  ! ' 


"  The  wliole  duty  of  man,"  she  continued 
smilingly,  "is  to  please  woman." 

"  It  probably  is,"  he  replied.  "  But  I 
suppose  that  one  of  the  duties  of  primitive 
mau  was  to  catch  fish  for  primitive  woman, 
so  you  see  I  am  peifornung  an  instincoive 
duty  by  pleasing  myself." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  twist  everything 
round  to  the  benefit  and  glorification  of  man, 
I  shall  not  argue  with  you." 

The  man  chuckled. 

"  You  were  not  arguing  ;  you  asserted, 
witli  the  usual  result." 

"  Wliat  is  the  usual  result,  pray  ?  " 

"  Convincing  contradiction  from  the  other 


side,"  he  answered,  pulling  a  blue  dun  from 
the  lapel  of  his  coat,  which  bristled  with 
trout  flies  of  various  hues  and  sizes,  and 
substituting  it  for  the  May  fly  already  on 
his  cast. 

"  I  am  contradicted,  but  not  convinced," 
she  retorted.  "Man  has  been  trying  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  convince 
woman  that  she  was  created  for  his  benefit, 
whereas,  dear  Mole,  if  he  only  knew,  it 
is  quite  the  other  way  about.  Otherwise, 
why  should  woman  have  all  the  best  of 
it  in  life,  and  man  have  to  grapple  with 
the  unpleasantness  and  supply  all  the 
accessories  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  altogether  follow  you,"  he 
murmured  lazily,  *'  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  state  into 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call 
you.  Nor  have  you  any  cause  for  complaints 
with  life  in  general.  But  the  subject's  too 
deep  for  me  ;  let's  talk  about  something  else." 
He  lounged  nearer  and  looked  at  her 
admiringly  ;  she  laughed  down  at  him. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  that  you  are  very  hand- 
some wath  your  hair  rumpled  like  that,  and 
that  you  have  the  blackest  and  thickest  eye- 
lashes I  have  seen — yes,  and  the  greyest  eyes 
• — and" — she  leaned  over  him  and  almost 
whispered — "  thy  neck  is  like  the  Tower  of 
David,  builded  for  an  armoury  ?  " 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say,  I  can't  keep  up  with 
those  poet  Johnnies ! "  he  laughed.  "  I  should 
like  to  describe  a  certain  fairy-like  person  in 
befitting  language,  but  I  can  only  say  that 
she's  got  ripping  hair,  and  she's  absolutely 
as  sweet  as  peaches  and  creaui,  and  that  I 

should  like  to "  The  rest  of  the  sentence 

was  stopped  by  a  piece  of  loosestrife,  which 
the  girl  had  plucked  from  the  bank,  being 
brushed  across  his  lips.  The  hand  that  held 
the  flower  was  caught  and  held  in  the  man's 
big  sunburned  one.  Raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  he  said — 

"  1  shall  kiss  you  if  you  do  that  again — in 
fact,  I've  a  good  mind  to  do  so  now." 

"You  daren't!"  she  cried.  "The  road 
runs  along  the  other  side  of  that  hedge,  you 
know  "^ — she  pointed  up  the  bank  through 
the  grey  trunks  of  the  willows — "  and  anyone 
could  see  through  that  gap." 

The  hand  and  the  now  much-crumpled 
flower  were  still  held  fast. 

"i  think  I'll  chance   that,"  he  laughed. 


"  Eemember,  you  dared  me."  He  pulled  her 
toward  him,  and  the  fair  head  and  the 
brown  one  were  very  close  together,  when 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge  came  a 
little  flying  figure,  and  a  shrill  baby  voice 
cried  — 

"  Mummie,  mummie,  here's  me  !  "  And 
down  the  green  slope  of  the  bank,  clutching 
at  the  long  grass  to  steady  herself,  came  a 
tiny  girl,  with  a  terrified  nurse  at  her  heels. 
The  two  in  the  punt  sprang  apart,  and,  dart- 
ing forward,  the  girl  knelt  on  the  edge  where 
it  touched  the  bank  wdth  outstretched  arms, 
crying— 

"  Silvia,  my  baby,  be  careful !  Come  straight 
to  mummie.  Don't  touch  her,  nurse  ;  I've  got 
her  safely.''  And  the  small  intrnder  was  lifted 
in  and  placed  among  the  cushions,  where 
she  sat  for  a  few  moments  gleefully  conscious 
of  her  escapade,  then,  turning  to  the  man, 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Well,  young  woman,"  he  demanded, 
"  w^hat  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  eh  ?  " 
The  child  danced  up  and  down  on  his  knee, 
her  red-gold  curls  bobbing  about  the  little 
eager  face. 

"  I  seed  you  froo  the  beds  and  I  runned," 
she  explained.  Then,  taking  the  man's  face 
between  her  tiny  hands,  she  cried  :  "  Daddy 
make  a  funny  face  and  do  fings  wif  his 
mouf." 

"  Daddy  had  better  do  fings  with  the 
punt  pole  and  take  somebody  home  to  tea," 
he  replied,  catching  the  child  to  him.  And 
as  the  punt  slipped  dowm  the  stream  in  the 
afternoon  sunlight,  the  girl  watched  the  two 
who  represented  her  share  of  the  world,  and 
thought  she  knew  why  women  have  the  best 
of  it  in  hfe. 


TO    A    CUCKOO. 


I  CARE  not  in  what  month  your  song  is  heard ; 

And  note  in  passing  I  account  it  wrong 
To  ranlc  your  crude  performance  as  a  song, 
Since  words  and  music  are  alilce  absurd. 
To  me  you  are  an  ever=present  bird, 
Whose  voice  is  never  silent  very  long, 
All  times  and  seasons  find  you  going  strong, 
By  ordinary  precepts  undeterr'd. 

For  even  in  the  dead  of  winter  nights 

My  hours  of  slumber  you  serenely  mock. 

Marking  the  lapse  of  time  with  vocal  flights 

Which  wake  me  with  a  sharp  and  sudden  shock ; 

Thanks  to  a  next=door  neighbour  who  delights 

In  keeping  an  infernal  cuckoo  clock.  HANSARD   WATT. 
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By    HAROLD    BINDLOSS, 

Author  of  "  The  Liberationist,''  "  The  Dust  of  Conflict,'"  "  The  Impostor,"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PKEVJOUS  CHAPTERS.— The  frost  outside  was  bitter,  and  the  prairie,  which  rolled  back 
from  Lauder's  in  long  undulations  to  the  far  horizon,  gleamed  white  beneath  the  moon,  but  this  only  emphasised  the 
warmth  and  brightness  in  Stukely's  wooden  barn.  Lander's  consisted  then  of  five  or  six  frame  houses  and  stores, 
a  hotel  of  the  same  material,  several  stables,  and  a  few  birch-log  barns  ;  and  its  inhabitants  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  promising  places  in  Western  Canada.  Stukely  had  given  them  and  their  scattered  neighbours,  who  had 
driven  in  across  several  leagues  of  prairie,  a  supper  in  his  barn,  and  after  tiie  dance  which  followed,  a  young  English 
settler,  Gregory  Hawtrey,  drove  Sally  Creighton,  a  neighbour's  daughter,  homewards  in  his  sleigh.  But,  calling  on 
the  way  at  the  farm  of  an  absent  friend  to  deposit  some  sacks  of  grain,  Hawtrey  fell  beneath  one  of  the  sacks  and 
broke  his  leg  and  injured  his  ribs.  Sally  Creighton,  equal  to  the  emergency,  dragged  him  into  the  sleigh  and  drove 
him  to  his  comfortless  home,  where  she  left  him  in  the  care  of  a  visitor  of  his,  Sproatly,  and  a  neighbour 
endowed  with  some  little  knowledge  of  surgery.  Next  day  she  returned,  bringing  her  mother  with  her,  and  the 
two  women  sojourned  at  Hawtrey's  till  their  patient  was  on  the  high  road  to  recoverj^  Before  their  departure 
there  arrived  a  wandering  friend  of  Hawtrey's,  one  Harry  Wyllard,  who,  after  observing  the  devoted  care  of  Sally, 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Hawtrey  was  engaged  to  be  married  not  to  Miss  Creighton,  but  to  an  English  girl  of 
good  family,  Agatha  Ismay,  who,  left  in  poverty,  had  been  trying  to  earn  a  living  in  England  as  a  singer. 
Hawtrey  had  lately  heard  that  her  voice  had  failed  her,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  her  as 
quickly  as  might  be ;  but  that  made  it  o  ily  the  more  important  that  he  should  pull  himself  together,  and  turn 
to  real  profit  his  somewhat  desultory  farming  operations.  Therefore  Hawtrey  proposed  that  Wyllard,  a  Canadian, 
who  had  other  reasons  for  visiting  England,  and  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Hastings,  also  bound  on  a  visit  to  the 
Mother  Country,  should,  oa  their  return,  escort  Miss  Ismay,  who  had  been  sharing  a  home  with  a  typewriter 
friend  of  hers,  Miss  Rawlinson,  out  to  Canada,  to  be  married  to  him.  Winifred  Rawlinson  very  much  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  scheme,  and  thought  that  Agatha  had  idealised  Hawtrey  in  his  absence,  having  known  very 
little  of  him  before  the  engagement,  and  she  urged,  further,  that  four  years  must  have  changed  Hawtrey  and 
his  outlook  on  life  as  much  as  it  had  undoubtedly  altered  Agatha  herself.  But  Agatha  could  not  believe  that 
the  sunny-tempered,  brilliant  young  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart  could  have  changed  or  degenerated 
in  any  way,  and,  in  any  case,  she  w^as  weary  of  the  long  grim  struggle  to  make  a  career  for  herself  at  music. 
Arrived  in  England,  Harry  Wyllard  journeyed  into  the  Lake  District  towards  an  address  at  which  he  was  to 
find  Agatha  Ismay,  and,  while  staying  at  a  village  inn  on  his  way  north,  made  her  acquaintance  by  chance, 
without  learning  her  name.  Yet  he  recognised  her  resemblance  to  a  miniature  which  had  belonged  to  a  dead 
friend  of  his,  a  young  Englishman,  Lance  Iladcliife,  whose  dying  moments  he  had  helped  to  comfort  in  the 
Canadian  wilds.  Wyllard  was  anxious  to  convey  the  lad's  last  message  to  his  parents,  and  Agatha  advised 
him  to  communicate  w^ith  Major  Radcliffe  by  letter,  but  gave  him  also  to  understand  that  she  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  cherishing  of  her  portrait  by  his  dead  friend.  "  I  never  knew  he  had  it,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  he  got  it 
from  his  sister.  I  never  gave  it  to  hi?n."  It  was  Mrs.  Radcliffe  who  undertook  to  bring  Agatha  and  Wyllard 
together,  and  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  had  already  become  acquainted.  Frohi  W^yllard  the  girl 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  man  she  was  leaving  home  to  marry,  and  Wyllard, 
Mrs.  Hastings,  and  the  two  girls  became  excellent  friends  on  the  voyage  out  to  Canada. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   FOG. 


URING  the  next  two 
days  the  Scarrow- 
mania  shouldered 
her  way  westwards 
through  the  big 
white-topped 
combers  that  rolled 
down  upon  her 
under  a  lowering 
sky  before  a  moder- 
ate gale.  There 
were  no  luxurious  steam -propelled  hotels  in 
the  Canadian  trade  then,  and,  loaded  deep 
with  railway  metal  as  she  was,  she  slopped  the 
green  seas  in  everywhere,  and  rolled  her 
streaming  sides  out  almost  to  her  bilge.  She 
also  shivered  and  rattled  horribly,  when  her 
single  screw  swung  clear  and  the  tri-compound 
engines  ran  away. 
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Wyllard  went  down  to  the  steerage  every 
now  and  then,  and  Agatha,  who  contrived  to 
keep  on  her  feet,  not  infrequently  accom- 
panied him.  She  was  glad  of  his  society,  for 
Mrs.  Hastings  was  seldom  in  evidence,  and 
no  efforts  could  get  Miss  RawHnson  out  of 
her  berth.  The  gale,  however,  blew  .'Iself  out 
at  length,  and  the  evening  after  it  moderated, 
Agatha  was  sitting  near  the  head  of  one 
fiddle-guarded  table  in  the  saloon,  waiting  for 
dinner,  which  the  stewards  had  still  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  in.  Wyllard 's  place 
was  next  to  hers,  but  he  had  not  appeared 
yet,  nor,  as  it  happened,  had  the  skipper, 
who,  however,  did  not  invariably  dine  with 
the  passengers.  One  of  the  two  doors  which 
led  from  the  foot  of  the  branching  companion 
stairway  into  either  side  of  the  saloon  stood 
open,  and  presently  she  saw  Wyllard  standing 
just  outside  it. 

He  beckoned  to  the  doctor,  w^ho  sat  at  the 


foot   of   her   table,  and    the  latter   merely 
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raised  his  brows  a  trifle.  He  was  a  conse- 
quential person,  and  it  was  evident  to  the 
girl  that  he  resented  being  snmmoned  bj  a 
gesture.  She  did  not  think  anybody  else  had 
noticed  Wyllard,  and  she  waited  with  some 
curiosity   to   see   what  he   would   do.      He 


you  ju^it  now,  and  I  didn't  come  in,  because 
tiiat  would  have  set  everybody  wondering 
what  you  were  wanted  for  ;  but  one  of  those 
boys  forward  has  been  thrown  down  the 
ladder,  and  has  cut  his  head." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  doctor.     "  I'll  see  to  him, 
— after  dinner." 
--     --         "It's   a  nasty   cut,"  per- 
sisted Wyllard.    "He's  losing 
a  good  deal  of  blood." 

"  Then  I  would  suggest 
that  you  apply  to  my  assist- 
ant." 

"As  I  don't  know  where 
he  is,  I  have  come  to  you." 

The  doctor  made  a  sign  of 
impatience.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"you  have  told  me,  which  I 
think  is  as  far  as  your  con- 
cern in  the  matter  goes.  I 
may  add  that  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  dictation  on 
steerao-e 


pas- 


"Ilawtrey  sprang  up  on  the  platform,  and  she  felt  his  arms  about  her." 


signalled  with  a  lifted  liand,  and  she  felt 
that  the  other  would  obey,  as,  in  fact,  he 
did,  tliough  his  manner  was  far  from  con- 
ciliatory. By  dint  of  listening  closely,  she 
could  hear  their  conversation. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Wyllard,  "to  trouble 


behalf    of 
senger." 

Agatha  saw  Wyllard 
quietly  slip  between  him  and 
the  entrance  to  the  saloon, 
but  she  also  saw,  as  neither 
of  the  others  Avere  in  a 
position  to  do,  the  skipper 
appear  a  few  paces  behind 
them,  and  glance  at  them 
sharply.  He  was  usually  a 
silent  man,  at  home  among 
the  ice  and  in  the  clammy 
fog,  but  not  a  great  acqui- 
sition in  the  saloon. 

"  Something  Avrong  down 
forward,  Mr.  W>llard>  They 
were  making  a  great  row  a 
little  while  ago,"  he  said. 

"Nothing  very  serious," 
answered  Wyllard.  "  One  of 
the  boys,  however,  has  cut 
his  head." 

The  skipper  turned  to- 
wards the  doctor  quietly,  but 
Agatha  fancied  lie  had  over- 
heard part  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"Don't  you  think  you  had 
better   go  —  at   once  ?"   he 
suggested. 
The  doctor  evidently  did,  for  be  disappeared, 
and  Wyllard,  who  entered  the  saloon  with  tlie 
skipper,  sat  down  at  Agatha's  side. 
"  How  do  you  do  it  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  What  ?  "   asked   W^yllard,  attacking  his 
dinner. 
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''  We'll  saj  persuade  other  folks  to  see 
thin.ii^s  as  you  do." 

"  You  evidently  mean  the  skipper,  and  I 
suppose  you  heard  something  of  what  was 
going  on.  In  this  case,  as  it  happens,  I'm 
indebted  to  his  prejudices.  He's  one  of  the 
old  type — a  seaman  first  of  all — and  what  we 
call  blnff,  and  you  call  bounce,  has  only 
one  effect  upon  men  like  him.  It  gets  their 
backs  up." 

Agatha  fancied  that  he  did  not  like  it, 
either,  but  she  changed  the  subject. 

"  There  really  was  ^a  row  forward,"  she 
said.  "  What  was  the  trouble  over  ?  You 
were,  no  doubt,  somewhere  near  the  scene 
of  it." 

Wyllard  laughed.  "  I  sat  upon  the 
steerage  ladder,  and  am  afraid  I  cheered 
the  combatants  on.  It  was  really  a  glorious" 
row\  They  hammered  each  other  with  tin 
plates,  and  some  of  them  tried  to  use  hoop- 
iron  knives,  which  fortunately  doubled  up. 
They  broke  quite  a  few  of  the  benches,  and 
wrecked  the  mess-table,  but,  so  far  as  I 
noticed,  the  only  one  seriously  hurt  was  a 
little  chap  who  was  quietly  looking  on." 

"  And  you  encouraged  them  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  did.  It  was  a  protest  against 
dirt,  disorder,  and  the  slothfulness  that's  a 
plague  to  the  community.  Isn't  physical 
force  w^arranted  when  there's  no  other 
cure  ?  " 

A  grey-haired  Canadian  looked  up. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  it  is.  The  first 
man  who  pulled  his  gun  in  British  Columbia 
was  hanged  right  away,  and  they've  scarcely 
had  to  make  an  example  of  another  ever 
since,  though  it's  a  while  ago." 

He  paused  and  smiled  approvingly.  "  A 
mess  of  any  kind  worries  us,  and  we  don't 
take  long  to  straighten  it  out.  Same  feeling's 
in  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians.  I'll  say 
that  for  them,  anyway.  Your  friends  swept 
up  the  steerage,  Mr.  Wyllard  ?  " 

"They  took  the  Slavs  and  Jews,  and 
pitched  them  down  the  second  hatch  on  to 
the  orlop  deck.  Things  will  go  smoothly 
now  our  crowd  are  on  top." 

"  Your  crowd  ?  "  Agatha  exclaimed. 

The  Canadian  nodded.  "  That's  what  he 
meant,"  he  said.  "  There  are  two  kinds  of 
folks  you  and  the  rest  of  them  are  dumping 
into  Canada.  One's  the  kind  that  will  get 
up  and  hustle,  break  land,  and  build  new 
homes — log  at  first,  frame  and  stone  after- 
wards. They  go  on  from  a  quarter-section 
and  a  team  of  oxen  to  the  biggest  farm  they 
can  handle,  and  every  fresh  furrow  they  cut 
enriches  all  of  us.     The  other  kind  want  to 


sit  down  in  the  dirt  and  take  life  easily,  as 
they've  always  done.  The  dirt  worries  every- 
body else,  and  we've  no  use  for  them.  By 
and  by  our  Legislature  will  have  to  wake  up 
and  stop  them  getting  in." 

He  went  on  with  his  dinner  after  this,  but 
his  observations  left  Agatha  thoughtful.  She 
was,  for  one  thing,  beginning  to  understand 
one  side  of  her  companion's  character.  He, 
it  seemed,  stood  for  practical  efficiency. 
There  was  a  driving  force  in  him  that 
made  for  progress  and  order.  It  was  his 
mission  to  straighten  things  out.  Some 
folks  of  his  kind,  she  reflected,  now  and  then 
made  a  good  deal  of  avoidable  trouble  ;  but 
there  was  in  this  man,  at  least,  a  half- 
whimsical  toleration  which  rendered  that  an 
unlikely  thing  in  his  particular  case.  Besides, 
she  had  already  recognised  that  she  was  in 
some  respects  fortunate  in  having  such  a  man 
for  her  companion. 

Her  deck  chair  was  always  set  out  in  the 
most  sheltered  and  comfortable  place.  If 
there  was  anything  to  be  seen — a  cargo  boat 
plunging  along,  forecastle  under,  or  a  great 
iron  sailing  ship  thrashing  out  to  the  west- 
wards, with  the  spray  clouds  flying  about  her 
hove-up  weather  side — he  almost  invariably 
appeared  with  a  pair  of  powerful  glasses. 
She  was  watched  over,  her  wishes  anticipated, 
and  the  man  was  seldom  obtrusively  present 
.  when  she  felt  disposed  to  talk  to  somebody 
else.  It  struck  her  that  she  had  thought  a 
good  deal  about  him  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  less  about  Gregory,  which  was 
partly  why  she  did  not  walk  up  and  down 
the  deck  with  him,  as  usual,  after  dinner  that 
evening.  /<, 

Three  or  four  days  later  the  Scarrowmania 
ran  into  the  Bank  fog,  and  burrowed  through 
it  with  whistle  hooting  dolefully  at  regular 
intervals.  Now  and  then  an  answering  ring- 
ing of  bells  came  out  of  the  vapour,  and  the 
half-seen  shape  of  an  anchored  schooner 
loomed  up,  rolling  wildly  on  grey  slopes  of 
sea.  Once,  too,  a  tiny  dory,  half  filled  with 
lines  and  buoys,  slid  by,  plunging  on  the 
wash  flung  off  by  the  Scarroiumama's  bows, 
and  Agatha  understood  that  the  men  in  her 
had  escaped  death  by  a  hair's-breadth.  They 
were  cod  fishers,  Wyllard  told  her,  and  he 
added  that  there  was  a  host  of  them  at  work 
somewhere  in  the  haze.  She,  however, 
fancied,  now^  and  then,  th.it  the  fog  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  him,  and  that,  when  the 
dory  lay  beneatli  the  rail,  there  had  been  an 
unusual  look  in  his  face. 

Then  a  breeze  came  out  of  tlie  north-west, 
with  the  sting  of  the  ice  in  it ;  but  the  fog 


'■  '  '(11  Vl- 
•('Say-  V) 


'  Then  something  seemed  to  crack,  and  she  saw  the  offside  horse  stumble  and  plunge." 
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did  not  lift,  and  the  Scarrotvmania  plunged 
on  through  it  with  spray-wet  decks  and  the 
grey  seas  smashing  about  her  bows.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  and  clammy,  the  raw  wind 
pierced  to  the  bone,  but  the  voyage  w^as,  at 
least,  rapidly  shortening,  and  one  evening 
Agatha  paced  the  deck  with  Wyllard  in  a 
somewhat  curious  mood.  Perhaps  it  was 
merely  the  gloom  reacting  upon  her,  for  she 
was  looking  forward  to  the  landing  with  a 
half -conscious  shrinking. 

They  stopped  by  the  rails  presently,  looking 
out  upon  a  narrow  stretch  of  dim  seas 
that  came  up  out  of  the  mist  tipped  with 
livid  froth,  and  the  dreary  scene  intensi- 
fied the  girl's  depression.  There  was  some- 
thing unpleasantly  suggestive  in  the  sight  of 
the  fog  that  hid  everything,  for  she  had  of 
late  been  troubled  with  a  half -apprehensive 
longing  to  see  what  lay  before  her.  In  the 
meanwhile  r.he  noticed  the  look-out  standing, 
a  lonely  shapeless  figure,  amidst  the  spray 
that  whirled  about  the  bows.  By  and  by 
she  saw  him  turn  and  wave  an  arm,  appar- 
ently towards  the  bridge  behind  her,  and 
she  heard  a  hoarse  wind-cut  cry.  What  it 
meant  she  could  not  tell,  but  in  another 
moment  the  Scarrowmania' s  whistle  shrieked 
again. 

Then  a  grey  shape  burst  out  of  the  vapour, 
and  grew  with  astonishing  swiftness  into  dim 
tiers  of  slanted  sailcloth  swaying  above  a 
strip  of  hull  that  moved  amidst  a  broad  white 
smear  of  foam.  It  was  a  brig  under  fore- 
course  and  topsails,  and,  as  Agatha  watched 
her,  she  sank  to  her  tilted  bowsprit,  and  a 
big  grey-and- white  sea  foamed  about  her 
bows. 

*'  Aren't  we  dangerously  near  ?  "  she  asked. 

Wyllard  did  not  answer.  He  was  gazing 
up  at  the  bridge,  and  once  more  the  whistle 
hurled  out  a  great  warning  blast.  It  hardly 
seemed  to  her  that  the  two  vessels  could  pass 
dear  of  each  other.  Then  Wyllard  laid  a 
hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  The  skipper's  starboarding.  We'll  go 
round  her  stern,"  he  said. 

His  grasp  was  reassuring,  and  she  watched 
the  straining  curves  of  canvas  and  line  of 
half -submerged  hull.  It  rose  with  streaming 
bow^s  swung  high  above  the  sea,  sank  again, 
and  vanished  with  bewildering  suddenness 
into  a  belt  of  driving  fog.  She  was  not  sure 
that  there  had  been  any  peril,  but  it  was 
certainly  over  now,  and  she  was  puzzled  by 
her  sensations  wdien  Wyllard  had  held  her 
shoulder.  For  one  thing,  she  had  felt  in- 
stinctively that  she  was  safe  with  him.  She, 
however,  decided  not  to  trouble  herself  about 


the  reason  for  this,  and  by  and  by  she  looked 
up  at  him.  The  expression  she  had  already 
noticed  was  once  more  in  his  face. 

"  I  don't  think  you  like  the  fog  any  more 
than  I  do,"  she  remarked. 

"  No,"  said  Wyllard,  with  a  quiet  force- 
fulness  that  startled  her,  "  I  hate  it  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  go  as  far  as  that  ?  " 

"It  recalls  something  that  still  gives  me  a 
very  bad  few  minutes  every  now  and  then. 
It  has  been  worrying  me  again  to-night." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Agatha  simply,  "if  you 
would  care  to  tell  me  ?  " 

The  man  looked  down  on  her  with  a  wry 
smile.  "I  haven't  told  it  often,  but  you 
shall  hear,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  tale  of  a  black 
failure."  He  stretched  out  a  hand  and 
pointed  to  the  slimy  fog  and  ranks  of 
tumbling  seas.  "  It  was  very  much  this 
kind  of  night,  and  we  were  lying,  reefed 
down,  off  one  of  the  Eussians'  beaches,  when 
I  asked  for  volunteers.  I  got  them — two 
boats'  crews  of  the  finest  seamen  that  ever 
handled  oar  or  sealing  rifle." 

"  But  what  did  you  want  them  for  ?  " 

"  A  boat  from  another  schooner  had  been 
cast  ashore.  It  was  blowing  very  hard,  as 
it  usually  does  when  the  Polar  ice  comes 
down  into  the  Bering  Sea.  They'd  been 
shooting  seals  from  her.  We  meant  to  bring 
the  men  off  if  we  could  manage  it." 

"  Wouldn't  one  boa^  have  been  enough  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Wyllard  drily  ;  "  we  had  three, 
and  I  think  that  was  one  cause  of  the  trouble. 
There  was  one  from  the  other  schooner. 
You  see,  those  seals  belonged  to  the  Eussians, 
and  we  freelances  could  only  shoot  them 
clear  offshore.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  men 
in  the  wrecked  boat  had  been  fishing  outside 
the  limit." 

Agatha  did  not  press  for  further  particu- 
lars, and  he  went  on. 

"  We  managed  to  make  a  landing,  though 
one  boat  went  up  bottom  uppermost,"  he 
said.  "  I  fancy  they  must  have  broken  or 
lost  an  oar  then.  We  also  got  the  wrecked 
men,  but  we  had  trouble  while  we  were 
launching  the  boats  off  again.  The  surf  was 
running  in  savagely,  and  the  fog  shut  down 
solid  as  a  wall.  Anyway,  we  pulled  off,  and 
went  out  with  a  foot  of  water  on  board, 
while  one  of  the  rescued  men  took  my  oar 
when  I  had  to  let  it  go." 

"  Why  had  you  to  let  it  go  ?  " 

Wyllard  laughed  in  a  grim  fashion. 

"  1  got  my  head  laid  open  with  a  sealing 
club,"  he  said.  "  Some  of  the  rest  had  their 
scratches,  but  they  managed  to  row.  For 
one   thing,  they  knew  they  had  to.     They 
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had  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  fall  into  the 
Russians'  hands.  Well,  we  cleared  tlie 
beach,  and  once  or  twice,  as  I  tried  to  bail, 
there  was  a  shout  somewhere  near  us,  and 
the  loom  of  a  vanishing  boat.  It  was  all  we 
could  make  out,  for  the  sea  was  slopping 
into  her,  and  the  spray  was  flying  every- 
where. If  there  had  only  been  two  boats, 
we'd  probably  have  found  out  our  misfortune, 
and  perhaps  have  set  it  straight.  As  it  was, 
we  couldn't  tell  it  was  the  same  boat  that 
had  hailed  us." 

He  broke  off  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added  quietly  :  "  Two  boats  reached  the 
schooners.  There  was  a  nasty  sea  running 
then,  and  it  blew  viciously  hard  next  day. 
There  were  three  men  in  the  other." 

"Ah,"  said  Agatha,  "they  were  drowned  ?" 

"  I'm  not  sure.  That's  the  trouble.  But 
the  boat  was  nowhere  on  the  beach  next  day, 
and  it's  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have 
faced  the  sea  that  piled  up  when  the  gale 
came  down.  In  all  probability,  they  had  an 
oar  short,  and  she  rolled  them  out  when  a 
comber  broke  upon  her  in  the  darkness." 
The  girl  saw  him  close  one  hand  tight  as  he 
added  :  "  If  one  only  knew  !  " 

"  What  would  have  befallen  them  if  they'd 
got  ashore  ?  " 

"  It's  difficult  to  say.  In  a  general  w^ay, 
they'd  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Russian 
authorities.  Still,  sealers  poaching  up  there 
have  simply  disappeared." 

He  stopped  again,  and  glanced  at  the 
gathering  darkness.  "  Now,"  he  broke  out, 
"  you  see  why  I  hate  the  fog." 

"But  you  couldn't  help  it,"  said  AQ:atha. 

"  Well,"  said  Wyllard,  "  I  asked  for 
volunteers,  and  the  money  that's  now  mine 
came  out  of  those  vessels.  It's  possible 
those  men  may  be  living  still — somewhere 
in  Northern  Asia.  I  only  know  they  dis- 
appeared." 

Then  he  abruptly  began  to  talk  of  some- 
thing else,  and  by  and  by  Agatha  went 
down  to  the  saloon,  where  Miss  Rawlinson, 
who  had  not  been  much  seen  during  the 
voyage,  presently  made  her  appearance. 

"Aren't  you  going  into  the  music-room  to 
play  for  Mr.  Wyllard — as  usual  ?  "  she  inquired. 

Agatha  was  disconcerted.  She  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  spending  half  an  hour  or 
longer  in  the  music-room  every  evening, 
with  Wyllard  standing  near  the  piano  ;  but 
now  her  companion's  question  seemed  to 
place  a  significance  upon  the  fact. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  am." 

"  Then  the  rest  will  wonder  if  you  have 
fallen  out  with  him." 


"  Fallen  out  with  him  ?  " 

Winifred   laughed.      "  They've  naturally 
been  watching  both  of  you,  and  there's  only 
one  decision  they  could  have  arrived  at." 
Agatha  coloured,but  her  companion  went  on 

"  I  don't  mind  admitting  that,  if  a  man  of 
his  kind  was  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  I'd 
black  his  boots  for  him,"  she  said.  Then 
she  added,  with  a  rueful  gesture  :  "  Still,  it's 
most  unlikely." 

Agatha  looked  at  her  with  an  angry 
sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  He  is  merely  Gregory's  deputy,"  she 
answered,  with  a  subconscious  feeling  that 
the  epithet  was  not  a  remarkably  fortunate 
one.  "  In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  you  can  estimate  a  man's 
character  by  that  of  his  friends." 

"  Oh,"  said  Winifred,  "  then  if  Mr. 
Wyllard 's  strong  points  are  merely  to 
heighten  Gregory's  credit,  I've  nothing 
more  to  say.  Anyway,  I'll  reserve  my 
homage  until  I've  seen  him.  Perfection 
among  men  is  scarce  nowadays." 

She  turned  away,  and  left  Agatha  thought- 
ful. In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Hastings 
came  upon  Wyllard  in  the  music-room. 
There  was  nobody  else  in  it. 

"  You  look  serious,"  she  said. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  Miss  Ismay 
and  Gregory,"  Wyllard  confessed.  "In  fact, 
I  feel  anxious  about  them." 

"  In  which  way  ?  " 

"  Without  making  any  reflections  upon 
Gregory,  I  somehow  feel  sorry  for  the  girl." 

Mrs.  Hastings  nodded.  "  k%  a  matter  of 
fact,  that's  very  much  what  I  felt  from  the 
first,"  she  said.  "  Still,  you  see,  there's  the 
important  fact  that  she's  fond  of  him,  and 
it  should  smooth  out  a  good  many  difficulties. 
Anyway,  what  we  may  call  the  material  ones 
won't  count.  She's  evidently  a  courageous 
person." 

The  man  sat  silent  a  moment  or  two. 
"  I  wasn't  troubling  about  the  latter,"  he 
replied.  "  I  was  wondering  if  she  really  could 
be  fond  of  him.  It's  some  years  since  she 
was  much  in  his  company." 

"  Hawtrey  is  not  a  man  to  change." 

"That,"  said  Wyllard,  "is  why  I  am 
anxious.  I've  no  doubt  he's  much  the  same, 
but  one  could  fancy  that  Miss  Ismay  has 
changed  in  many  ways  since  she  last  saw  him. 
She'll  probably  look  for  considerably  more 
than  she  was  content  with  then." 

"  In  any  case,  it  isn't  your  affair." 

"  In  one  sense  it  isn't  ;  but  I  can't  help 
feeling  troubled  about  the  thing.  You  see, 
Gregory  is  an  old  friend." 

Y 
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*'  And  the  girl  is  going  out  to  marry  him," 
Mrs.  Hastings  rejoined  significantly. 

Wyllard  rose.  "  That,"  he  said,  "  is  quite 
uncalled  for.  I  would  like  to  assure  you 
of  it." 

He  went  out,  and  the  lady  sat  still  in  a 
reflective  mood. 

"  If  she  begins  to  compare  him  with 
Haw  trey,  there  can  be  only  one  result,"  she 
thought. 

The  fog  had  gone  next  morning,  and  pale 
sunshine  streamed  down  upon  a  froth-flecked 
sea.  A  bitter  wind  still  came  out  of  the 
hazy  north,  and  the  Scarrowmania's  plates 
were  crusted  with  ice  where  the  highest 
crests  of  the  tumbling  seas  reached  them. 
The  spray  also  froze,  and  the  decks  grew 
slippery,  until,  when  darkness  fell,  nobody  but 
the  seamen  faced  the  stinging  cold.  Agatha 
felt  the  engines  stop  late  that  night,  and 
when  she  went  out  next  morning,  the  decks 
were  white,  and  she  could  see  dim  ghosts  of 
sliding  pines  through  a  haze  of  falling  snow. 
It  grew  bewilderingly  thick  at  times,  but  the 
steamer  went  on  through  it  with  whistle 
hooting,  and  when  at  last,  towards  sunset,  the 
snow  cleared  away,  Agatha  stood  shiverintj^ 
uuder  a  deck-house,  looking  about  her  with 
a  heavy  heart. 

A  grey  haze  stretched  across  the  great 
river,  which  was  also  dim  and  grey,  and  odd 
wisps  of  pines  rose  raggedly  beneath  the 
white  hills  that  cut  against  a  gloomy,  lower- 
ing sky.  Deck-house,  boat,  and  stanchion 
dripped,  and  every  now  and  then  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a  doleful  blast  of  the  whistle. 
Nothing  moved  on  the  still  grey  water ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  life  ashore,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  steaming  into  a  great  desolation. 

By  and  by  Wyllard  appeared  from  some- 
where, and,  after  a  glance  at  her  face,  slipped 
his  hand  beneath  her  arm,  and  led  her  down 
to  the  lighted  saloon.  Then  her  heart  grew 
a  little  lighter.  Once  more  she  was  conscious 
of  an  unreasoning  feeling  that  she  was  safe 
with  him. 


CHAPTER   X. 

DISILLUSION. 

The  long  train  w^as  speeding  smoothly  across 
the  vast  white  levels  of  Assiniboia,  when 
Agatha,  who  sat  by  a  window,  looked  up  as 
the  conductor  strode  through  the  car.  Mrs. 
Hastings  asked  him  a  question,  and  he 
stopped  a  moment. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "we'll   be  in   Clermont 
inside  half  an  hour." 


Then  he  went  on,  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
smiled  at  Agatha. 

"  We're  a  little  late,  and  Gregory  will  be 
waiting  for  us  in  the  depot  now,"  she  said. 
"  No  doubt  he's  got  the  waggon  fixed  up 
right,  but  rd  like  to  feel  sure  of  it.  There's 
a  long  drive  before  us,  and  I  want  to  reach 
the  homestead  while  it's  daylight." 

Agatha  said  nothing,  but  a  faint  tinge  of 
colour  crept  into  her  cheeks,  and  her  com- 
panion was  glad  to  see  it,  for  she  had  noticed 
that  the  girl  was  looking  pale  and  haggard. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
strain  of  the  last  few  months  she  had  spent 
in  England  was  beginning  to  tell  on  her. 
She  had  borne  it  courageously,  but  a  reaction 
had  afterwards  set  in,  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  Scarrowmania  had  plunged  along  bows 
under  against  fresh  north-westerly  gales  most 
of  the  way  across  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
very  little  comfort  on  board  a  small,  deeply 
loaded  steamer  when  she  rolls  her  rails  in, 
and  lurches  with  thudding  screw  swung  clear 
over  big,  steep-sided  combers.  In  addition 
to  this,  Agatha  had  scarcely  slept  during  the 
few  days  and  nights  she  had  spent  on 
board  the  train.  It  takes  some  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  a 
stove-heated  sleeping-car,  and  since  she  had 
landed,  she  had  been  in  a  state  of  not 
altogether  unnatural  nervous  tension. 

Indeed,  she  had  found  it  difliicult  to 
preserve  an  outward  serenity  the  previous 
day,  and  when  at  length  the  great  train  ran 
into  the  depot  at  Winnipeg,  where  Gregory 
had  arranged  to  meet  them,  it  was  with  a 
thrill  of  expectancy  and  rehef  that  she  stood 
upon  the  car  platform.  There  was,  however, 
no  sign  of  him,  and  though  Wyllard  handed 
her  a  telegram  from  him  a  few  minutes  later, 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  arrived  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  her.  Quiet  as  she 
usually  M^as,  the  girl  was  highly  strung.  It 
appeared  that  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  Gregory's  waggon  while  he  was  driving 
in  to  the  railroad,  and,  as  the  result  of  it,  he 
had  missed  the  Atlantic  train.  She  could 
not  blame  him  for  this,  but,  for  all  that,  his 
absence  had  been  an  unpleasant  shock. 

Feeling  that  her  companion's  eyes  were 
upon  her,  she  turned,  and,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  found  no  encouragement  in  what 
she  saw.  The  snow  had  gone,  and  a  vast 
expanse  of  grass  ran  back  to  the  horizon  ; 
but  it  was  a  dingy,  greyish-white,  and  not 
green  as  it  had  been  in  England.  The  sky 
was  low  and  grey,  too,  and  the  only  thing 
that  broke  the  dreary  monotony  of  lifeless 
colour  was  when  the  formless,  darker  smear 
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of  a  birch  bluff  rose  out  of  the  empty  levels. 
Her  heart  throbbed  unpleasantly  fast  as  the 
few  reuaaining  minutes  slipped  away,  and  at 
length  she  started  when  a  dingy  mass  of 
something  that  looked  like  buildings  lifted 
itself  above  the  prairie. 

"  The  Clermont  elevators,"  said  Mrs. 
Hastings.     "  We'll  be  in  directly." 

The  mass  separated  itself  into  two  or  three 
tall  component  blocks.  A  huddle  of  wooden 
houses  grew  into  shape  beneath  them,  and  a 
shrill  whistle  came  ringing  back  above  the 
slowing  cars.  Then  a  willow  bluff,  half  filled 
with  old  cans  and  garbage,  flitted  by,  a  big 
bell  began  tolling,  and  Agatha  rose  when 
Mrs.  Hastings  took  up  her  furs  from  a  seat 
close  by.  After  that  she  found  herself 
standing  on  the  platform  of  the  car,  though 
she  did  not  quite  know  how  she  got  there, 
for  she  was  sensible  only  that  in  another 
moment  or  two  she  would  greet  the  lover  she 
had  last  seen  four  years  ago. 

In  the  meanwhile,  though  she  scarcely 
noticed  them,  the  surroundings  had  probably 
a  subconscious  effect  on  her.  There  was, 
however,  little  to  see  ;  only  the  mass  of  the 
great  elevators  that  cut  against  a  lowering 
sky,  the  clusters  of  houses,  and  the  sea  of 
churned-up  mire  between  them  and  the  track. 
There  also  appeared  to  be  no  station  except  a 
big  water-tank  and  an  unsightly  shed,  about 
which  stood  a  group  of  blurred  and  shapeless 
figures.  It  seemed  very  cold,  and  Agatha 
shivered  as  she  felt  the  raw  wind  strike 
through  her. 

Then  one  of  the  figures  detached  itself 
from  the  rest  and  grew  clearer.  The  man 
wore  an  old  skin  coat  spattered  with  flakes 
of  mire,  and  his  long  boots  were  covered 
with  clots  of  the  same  material.  His 
cap,  from  which  tlie  fur  had  been  rubbed 
off  in  patches,  looked  greasy ;  but  while 
she  noticed  these  things,  it  was  his  face  that 
struck  her  most,  and  she  became  conscious 
of  an  astonishment  which  was  mixed  with 
vague  misgivings  as  she  gazed  at  it,  for  it 
had  subtly  changed  since  she  had  last  seen 
it.  The  joyous  sparkle  she  remembered  had 
gone  out  of  the  eyes.  They  were  harder  and 
bolder  than  they  used  to  be.  The  mouth 
was  slack — it  almost  looked  sensual — and  the 
man's  whole  personahty  seemed  to  have 
grown  coarser.  Then,  as  she  thrust  the  dis- 
concerting fancies  from  her,  the  car  stopped. 

In  another  moment  Hawtrey  sprang  up  on 
the  platform,  and  she  felt  his  arms  about  her. 
That  brought  the  blood  to  her  face,  but  she 
felt  none  of  the  thrill  she  had  expected. 
Indeed,  she  was  sensible  of  a  strange  shrinking 


from  his  embrace.  Then,  and  she  fancied 
he  must  have  lifted  her  bodily  down,  she 
stood  beside  the  track,  with  Mrs.  Hastings, 
a  man  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  latter's 
husband,  Winifred,  and  Wyllard  about  her. 
Another  man  was  also  standing  close  by, 
apparently  waiting  until  they  noticed  him. 
He  was  flecked  with  mire  all  over,  his  skin 
coat  was  very  dilapidated,  and  Agatha  fancied 
that  his  boots  had  never  been  cleaned.  His 
hair,  which  had  been  very  badly  cut,  straggled 
out  from  under  his  old  fur  cap. 

In  the  meanwhile  Gregory  was  explaining 
something  to  Mrs.  Hastings.  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  sorry  it  can't  be  for  another  week. 
Horribly  unfortunate.  It  seems  they've  sent 
the  Methodist  on  down  the  line,  and  we'll 
have  to  wait  for  the  Episcopalian.  He'll  be 
at  Lander's  for  a  few  days." 

Then  Agatha's  cheeks  flamed,  as  she 
recognised  that  it  was  her  wedding  they  were 
speaking  of  ;  but  it  brought  her  a  curious 
relief  to  hear  that  it  had  been  deferred.  A 
moment  or  two  later  Gregory  turned  to  her 
with  questions  about  her  throat,  and  his 
people  in  England,  and  Winifred  separated 
herself  from  the  group.  She  was  standing 
near  her  baggage,  which  had  been  flung  out 
beside  the  track,  a  little  lonely  figure,  while 
the  train  went  on,  when  Wyllard  strode  up 
to  her. 

"  Feeling  rather  out  of  it  ?  I  do,  anyway," 
he  said.  "  Since  we  appear  superfluous,  we 
may  as  well  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity, 
especially  as  it  will  save  you  a  long  drive. 
There's  a  man  here  who  wants  to  see  you." 

Winifred  had  felt  very  forlorn  a  few 
moments  earlier,  but  the  announcement 
Wyllard  had  just  made  was  reassuring,  and 
she  pulled  herself  together  as  he  signed  to  a 
man  standing  farther  along  the  track.  The 
latter  wore  neat  store  clothes,  and  his  manner 
was  brisk  and  business-hke.  It  was  a  relief 
to  the  girl  to  see  that  he  regarded  her  less 
as  a  personality  than  as  apiece  of  commercial 
machinery,  which  he  had  been  asked  to  make 
use  of.  She  had  found  it  easier  to  get  on 
with  men  who  confined  themselves  to  that 
point  of  view. 

"Mr.  Hamilton,  in  charge  of  the  elevator 
yonder,"  said  Wyllard,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
huge  buildings.     *'  This  is  Miss  Kawlinson." 

The  elevator  man  made  her  the  curtest 
of  inclinations,  and  proceeded  to  arrange 
mattei's  with  a  rapidity  wliicli  took  lier 
breath  away. 

''I'm  told  you're  a  typist  and  steno- 
grapher ?  "  he  said.  "  Know  anything  about 
account-keeping  ?  " 
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Winifred  admitted  that  she  possessed  these 
abilities,  and  Hamilton  appeared  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  **  in  a  fortnight  we'll  givQ 
you  a  show.  You  can  start  at" — and  he 
mentioned  terms  which  astonished  Winifred. 
"If  you  can  keep  things  straight,  we  may 
raise  you  later." 

'•  Won't  you  want  to  see  any  testimonials  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Hamilton.  "  I've  seen  a  good 
many,  and  I'm  inclined  to  fancy  some  of  the 
folks  who  showed  them  must  have  bought 
them."  He  waved  his  Hand.  "  Mr.  Wyllard 
assures  me  that  you'll  do,  and  in  the  mean- 
while that's  enough  for  me." 

It  struck  Winifred  as  curious  that,  while 
Agatha  had  written  to  Hawtrey  on  her  behalf, 
it  was  Wyllard  who  had  secured  her  the 
opportunity  she  had  longed  for ;  but  she 
thanked  the  elevator  man  before  she  turned 
to  her  companion. 

"  There's  another  matter,"  she  said  hesita- 
tingly.    "  I'll  have  to  live  here," 

Wyllard  smiled.  *'  I've  seen  to  that, 
though,  if  you  don't  like  my  arrangements, 
you  can  alter  them  afterwards.  Mrs.  Sand- 
berg  will  take  you  in,  and  even  if  she  isn't 
particularly  amiable,  you'll  be  in  safe  hands." 

Hamilton  laughed.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said. 
"She's  a  Scot — old  type  Calvinist  at  that. 
No  frivolity  about  that  woman.  Married  a 
Scandinavian,  and  was  just  breaking  him  in 
when  he  was  killed  back  East  along  the  track." 

"We'll  consider  it  as  fixed,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  you're  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Hastings 
for  the  fortnight,"  said  Wyllard.  "  Sproatly  " 
— and  he  signed  to  the  man  in  the  skin 
coat — "will  you  get  Miss  Rawiinson's  baggage 
into  your  waggon  ?  " 

The  man  took  off  his  fur  cap.  "  If  Miss 
Rawlinson  would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Sand  berg, 
I'll  drive  her  round,"  he  suggested.  "  We'll 
catch  you  up  in  a  league  or  so.  Gregory  has 
a  bit  of  patching  to  do  on  his  offside  trace." 

"  He  might  have  had  things  straight  for 
once,"  murmured  Wyllard. 

Winifred  permitted  Sproatly  to  help  her 
into  his  waggon — a  high,  narrow-bodied 
vehicle,  mounted  on  tall,  spidery  wheels — but 
she  had  to  hold  fast  to  it  while  they  jolted 
across  the  track  and  through  the  mire  into 
the  unpaved  street  of  the  town.  She  liked 
her  companion's  voice  and  manner,  though 
she  was  far  from  prepossessed  by  his  appear- 
ance. Two  or  three  minutes  later  he  drew 
up  before  a  wooden  house,  wdiere  they  were 
received  by  a  tall  hard-faced  woman,  who 
frowned  at  Sproatly. 


"Ye'll  tak'  your  pictures  and  patent 
medicines  somewhere  else.  I'm  wanting 
nane,"  she  said. 

Sproatly  grinned.  "  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  them.  They  couldn't  hurt  you. 
I  was  talking  to  a  Winnipeg  doctor  who'd  a 
notion  of  coming  out,  a  day  or  two  ago.  I 
told  him,  if  he  did,  he'd  have  to  bring  an  axe 
along." 

Then  he  explained  that  Wyllard  had  sent 
Winifred  there,  and  the  woman  favoured 
her  with  a  glance  of  careful  scrutiny. 

"  Weel,"  she  said,  "  ye  look  quiet,  any- 
way." Then  she  added,  as  though  further 
satisfied  :  "  I'll  mak'  ye  a  cup  of  tea  if  ye 
can  wait." 

Sproatly  assured  her  that  there  was  not 
time,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes  the  girl, 
who  went  into  the  house,  got  into  the 
waggon  again,  with  relief  in  her  face. 

"  I  think  I  owe  Mr.  Wyllard  a  good  deal," 
she  said. 

Sproatly  laughed.  "  You're  not  exactly 
singular  iu  that  respect,  but  you  had  better 
hold  tight.  These  beasts  are  less  than  half 
broken." 

He  flicked  them  with  the  whip,  and  they 
went  across  the  track  at  a  gallop,  hurling 
great  clods  of  mud  left  and  right,  while  the 
group  of  loungers  who  still  stood  about  the 
station  raised  a  shout. 

"  Got  any  little  pictures  with  nice  motters 
on  them  ? "  asked  one,  and  another  flung  a 
piece  of  information  after  the  jolting  waggon. 

"  There's  a  Swede  down  at  Branker's 
wants  a  bottle  that  will  supple  up  a  wooden 
leg  !  "  he  said. 

Sproatly  grinned  and  waved  his  hand  to 
them  before  he  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  We  have  to  get  through  before  dark,  if 
possible,  or  I'd  stop  and  sell  them  something, 
sure,"  he  said.  "  Parts  of  the  trail  farther 
on  are  pretty  bad." 

Winifred  thought  it  was  far  from  excellent 
as  it  was,  for  spouts  of  mud  flew  up  beneath 
the  sinking  hoofs  and  wheels,  and  she  was 
already  getting  unpleasantly  spattered. 

"  You  think  you  would  have  succeeded  .^ " 
she  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Sproatly.  "  If  I  couldn't 
plant  something  on  to  them  when  they'd 
given  me  a  lead  like  that,  I'd  be  no  use  in 
this  business.  At  present,  my  command  of 
Western  phraseology  is  my  fortune." 

"You  sell  things,  then  ?  " 

Sproatly  pointed  to  a  couple  of  big  boxes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  waggon.  "  Anything 
from  cough  cure  to  hair  restorer,  besides  a 
general  purpose  elixir  that's  specially  prepared 
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for  me.  It's  adaptable  to  any  complaint  and 
season.  All  you  have  to  do"^ — and  he 
lowered  his  voice  confidentially — "  is  to  put 
on  a  different  label." 

Winifred,  who  had  not  felt  like  it  a  little 
earlier,  laughed  when  she  met  his  eyes. 

"  What  happens  to  the  people  who  buy 
it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Most  of  them  are  bachelors,  and  tough. 
They've  stood  their  own  cooking  so  long 
that  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  if  anybody's  really 
sick,  I  hold  off  and  tell  him  to  wait  until  a 
doctor  comes  along.  A  sensitive  conscience," 
he  added  reflectively,  "  is  a  handicap  in  this 
profession." 

"  Have  you  always  followed  it  ?  "  asked 
Winifred,  who  was  amused  at  him. 

"  No,"  said  Sproatly.  "  Although  you 
mightn't  believe  it,  I  was  raised  with  the 
idea  that  I  should  have  my  choice  between 
the  Church  and  the  Bar.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, proved — impracticable,  which,  in  some 
respects,  is  rather  a  pity.  A  man  who  can 
work  off  cough  cures  and  cosmetics  on  to 
healthy  folks  with  a  hide  like  leather,  and 
talk  a  scoffer  off  the  field,  ought  to  have 
made  his  mark  in  either  calling." 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  for  confirmation  of 
this  view,  but  Winifred  glanced  at  the  two 
waggons  that  moved  on,  perhaps  two  miles 
away,  across  the  grey-white  sweep  of  prairie. 

"  Will  we  overtake  them  ?  "  she  asked. 

"We'll  probably  come  up  with  G-regory. 
I'm  not  sure  about  Wyllard." 

"He  drives  faster  horses  ?  " 

"  That's  not  quite  the  reason.  Gregory 
has  patched  up  one  trace  with  a  bit  of  string, 
and  odd  bolts  are  addicted  to  coming  out  of 
his  waggon.  Sometimes  it  makes  trouble. 
I've  known  the  team  leave  him  sitting  on 
the  prairie,  thinking  of  endearing  names  for 
them,  and  come  home  with  the  pole." 

"  Does  he  generally  let  things  fall  into 
that  state  ?  " 

Sproatly  was  on  his  guard. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  that  kind  of 
waggon." 

Then  he  flicked  the  team  again,  and  the 
jolting  rendered  it  difficult  for  Winifred  to 
ask  any  more  questions. 

h\  the  meanwhile,  Agatha  and  Hawtrey 
found  it  almost  as  impossible  to  sustain  a 
conversation,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
relief  to  the  girl.  The  string-patched  trace 
still  held,  and  the  waggon  pole  was  a  new 
one,  but  where  they  were  just  then  the  white 
grass  was  tussocky  and  long,  and  the  trail 
they  occasionally  plunged  into,  to  avoid  it, 
had  been  churned  into  a  quagmire.   Hawtrey 


had  packed  the  driving  robe  high  about  his 
companion,  and  slipped  one  arm  about  her 
waist  beneath  it ;  but  she  knew  that  she 
suffered  this  rather  than  derived  any  satis- 
faction from  it.  She  strove  to  assure  herself 
that  she  was  jaded  with  the  journey,  which 
was  the  case,  and  that  the  lowering  sky  and 
cheerless  waste  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
her,  which  was  also  possible.  There  was  not 
a  tree  on  it. 

She  was,  however,  forced  to  admit  that 
her  weariness  and  the  dreary  surroundings 
did  not  explain  everything.  Even  her 
lover's  first  embrace  had  brought  her  no 
thrill.  This  was  disconcerting  ;  but  while 
she  would  admit  no  definite  reason  for  it, 
there  w^as  creeping  upon  her  a  vague  con- 
sciousness that  the  man  was  not  the  one 
she  had  so  often  thought  of  in  England. 
He  seemed  different — almost,  in  fact,  a 
stranger — though  she  could  not  tell  where 
the  change  in  him  began.  His  laughter 
jarred.  Some  of  the  things  he  said  appeared 
inane,  and  others  were  tinged  with  a  self- 
confidence  that  did  not  become  him.  She 
fancied  him  shallow,  lacking  in  comprehen- 
sion, and  once  she  caught  herself  comparing 
him  with  another  man.  She,  however,  broke 
off  that  train  of  thought  abruptly,  and  once 
more  endeavoured  to  find  the  explanation  in 
herself.  Weariness  had  induced  this  cap- 
tious, hypercritical  fit,  and  by  and  by  she 
would  become  used  to  him,  she  said. 

Hawtrey  was,  at  least,  not  effusive,  for 
which  she  was  thankful ;  but  when  they 
reached  a  smoother  surface,  he  began  to  talk 
of  England. 

"  I  suppose  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  my 
folks  when  you  were  at  the  Grange  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  No,"  said  Agatha  ;  "  I  saw  them  once  or 
twice." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  man,  with  a  trace  of 
sharpness.  "Then  they  were  not  particu- 
larly agreeable  ?  " 

Agatha  deemed  him  tactless  in  suggesting 
anything  of  the  kind. 

"  One  could  hardly  go  so  far  as  that,"  she 
said.  "Still,  I  couldn't  help  feehng  that 
they  were  making  an  effort  to  be  gracious 
to  me." 

"They  did  what  they  could  to  make 
things  pleasant  when  they  were  first  told  of 
our  engagement." 

Agatha  was  too  w^orn-out  to  be  altogether 
on  her  guard,  which  was  partly  why  she  had 
admitted  as  much  as  she  had  done,  though 
his  relatives'  attitude  had  wounded  her,  and 
she  answered  without  reflection. 
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**  I'm  inclined  to  fancy  that  was  because 
they  never  quite  believed  it  would  lead  to 
anything." 

She  knew  this  was  the  truth  now,  though 
it  was  the  first  time  the  explanation  had 
occurred  to  her.  Gregory's  folks,  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  character,  had,  it  seemed, 
not  expected  him  to  carry  his  promise  out. 

"  I'm  afraid  they  never  had  a  very  great 
opinion  of  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Agatha,  looking  up  at  him, 
**it  will  be  our  business  to  prove  them 
wrong.  But  I  really  think  you  have  under- 
taken a  big  responsibility,  Gregory.  There 
must  be  so  much  that  I  ought  to  do,  and  I 
know  so  little  about  your  work  in  this 
country."  She  turned  and  glanced  with  a 
shiver  at  the  dim  white  prairie.  "  It  looks 
so  farbidding  and  unyielding.  It  must  be 
very  hard  to  turn  it  into  wheat-fields— to 
break  it  in." 

It  was  merely  a  hint  of  what  she  felt,  and 
it  was  a  pity  that  Hawtrey,  who  lacked 
imagination,  usually  contented  himself  with 
the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  spoken 
word .  Things  might  have  gone  differently  had 
he  responded  with  comprehending  sympathy. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  that  changed 
her  mood,  "  you'll  learn  ;  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  will  matter  a  great  deal  if  you  don't 
do  it  quickly.  Somehow  or  other  one 
worries  through." 

She  felt  that  this  was  insufficient,  though 
she  remembered  that  his  haphazard  care- 
lessness had  once  appealed  to  her.  Now, 
however,  she  realised  that  to  undertake  a 
thing  light-heartedly  was  a  very  different 
matter  from  carrying  it  out  successfully. 
*  Then  she  owned  to  herself  that  she  was  be- 
coming absurdly  hypercritical,  and  strove  to 
talk  of  other  things. 

She  did  not  find  it  easy,  nor,  though  he 
made  the  effort,  did  Hawtrey.  There  was  a 
restraint  which  he  chafed  at  upon  him,  for, 
when  he  first  saw  her,  he  had  been  struck  by 
the  change  in  the  girl.  She  was  graver  than 
he  remembered  her,  and  very  much  more 
reserved.  He  had  tried  and  failed,  as  he 
thought  of  it,  to  strike  a  spark  out  of  her. 
She  did  not  respond,  and  he  became  uneasily 
conscious  that  he  could  not  talk  to  her  as 
he  could,  for  instance,  to  Sally  Creighton. 
There  was  something  wanting  in  him  or  her, 
but  he  could  not  at  the  moment  tell  what  it 
was.  Still,  he  said,  things  would  be  different 
next  day,  for  the  girl  must  be  weary. 


In  the  meanwhile,  the  dusk  settled  down 
upon  the  wilderness.  The  trail  they  now 
drove  into  grew  rapidly  rougher,  and  it  was 
quite  dark  when  they  came  to  the  brink  of  a 
declivity  still  a  league  from  the  Hastings's 
homestead. 

Hawtrey  swung  the  whip  when  they 
reached  the  top,  and  the  team  plunged 
furiously  down  the  slope.  Then  some- 
thing seemed  to  crack,  and  she  saw  the 
offside  horse  stumble  and  plunge.  The 
other  beast  flung  its  head  up,  Hawtrey 
shouted  something,  and  there  Avas  a  great 
smashing  and  snapping  of  undergrowth  and 
fallen  branches,  as  they  drove  in  among  the 
birches.  Then  the  team  stopped,  and  Haw- 
trey, who  sprang  down,  floundered  noisily 
among  the  undergrowth,  while  another  tliud 
of  hoofs  and  rattle  of  wheels  grew^  louder 
behind  them  up  the  trail.  In  a  minute  or 
tw^o  he  came  back  and  lifted  Agatha  down. 

"  It's  the  trace  broken.  I  had  to  make 
the  holes  with  my  knife,  and  the  string's 
torn  through,"  he  said.  "Yoltigeur  got  it 
round  his  feet,  and,  as  usual,  tried  to  bolt. 
Anyway,  we'll  make  the  others  pull  up  and 
take  you  in." 

They  went  back  to  the  trail  together,  and 
reached  it  just  as  Hastings  reined  in  his 
team.  He  got  dow^n  and  walked  back  with 
Hawtrey  to  the  latter's  waggon.  It  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  they  reappeared,  when 
Mrs.  Hastings,  who  had  alighted  in  the 
meanwhile,  drew  Hawtrey  aside. 

"  I  almost  think  it  would  be  better  if  you 
didn't  come  any  farther  to-night,"  she  said. 

"  Why  ?  "  the  man  asked  sharply. 

"  I  believe  Agatha  would  prefer  it.  For 
she's  worn  out,  and  wants  quietness." 

"  You  feel  sure  of  that  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  voice 
which  suggested  that  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  his  companion  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  It's  good  advice,  Gregory,"  she  replied. 
*'  She'll  be  better  able  to  face  the  situation 
after  a  night's  rest." 

"  Does  it  require  much  facing  ?  "  Hawtrey 
asked  drily. 

Mrs.  Hastings  turned  from  him  with  a 
frown  of  impatience.  "  Of  course  it  does. 
Anyway,  if  you're  wise,  you'll  do  what  I 
suggest,  and  ask  no  more  questions." 

Then  her  husband  handed  her  up  into  the 
waggon,  and  Hawtrey  stood  still  beside  the 
trail,  feeling  unusually  thoughtful,  when  they 
drove  away. 


(^To  he  continued,) 
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By    BARRY    PAIN. 


RAVELLING  one 

day  on  a  Tube  rail- 
way, I  happened  to 
find    myself   seated 
opposite  to  a  well- 
dressed    lady    of 
middle    age.      Her 
expression  was  one 
of    timidity    and 
benevolence,  and  I 
judged  her  to  be  of 
low  mental  calibre.     The  nose  was  Eoman, 
the    forehead    receded,    and   the   chin   was 
lamentable.     The  eyes  showed  nervousness. 

In  one  hand  this  lady  held  a  small  box 
wrapped  in  paper.  On  one  side  of  the  box 
were  the  words  "DEATH  TO  ALL,"  printed 
in  black  capitals.  I  noticed  that  she  w^as 
wearing  one  black  shoe  and  one  of  bronze 
green. 

These  points  interested  me.  I  had  in- 
tended to  travel  as  far  as  Edgware  Road, 
but  when  the  lady  got  out  at  Baker  Street,  I 
followed  her.  On  reaching  the  lift,  she 
increased  my  interest  and  my  perplexity. 

She  said  plaintively  to  the  lift-man  who 
took  her  ticket  :  "  Do  you  still  refuse  ?  " 

The  man  looked  slightly  sheepish. 
"  Yessum,"  he  said.  "  I  shouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  'em." 

"  I  suppose  it  hasn't  been  found  ?"  she  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  man. 
"  But  it  wouldn't  be — that  kind  of  thing 
never  is.  Afraid  you  had  your  journey  for 
nothing,  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady  wearily,  "  the  tree 
turned  out  to  be  a  sycamore." 

The  man  smiled  and  said  "  Good  morning  " 
as  he  swung  the  gates  open.  The  lady  was 
too  cryptic  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  I  followed 
her  down  the  street. 

She  went  straight  to  the  nearest  pillar-box 
and  dropped  into  it  the  small  box  which  she 
was  carrying.  Then  she  went  off  as  fast  as 
she  could  walk.  Now,  I  had  observed  that 
box  carefully.  It  bore  no  stamp  and  no 
address — no  inscription  of  any  kind  except 
that  mysterious  "  DEATH   TO  ALL." 

Women  are  universally  suspicious  of  those 
who  ask  favours  of   them.      But   many  of 


them  submit  readily  to  dictation,  and  it  had 
struck  me  that  this  lady  was  of  the  number. 
If  I  had  besought  her,  with  many  apologies, 
to  give  me  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
spare  me  nights  of  sleepless  puzzling,  she 
would  probably  have  threatened  to  appeal  to 
the  policeman.     So  I  took  the  other  line. 

I  overtook  her  and  tapped  her  on  the 
shoulder.  "This  kind  of  thing  cannot  be 
allowed,"  I  said  sharply. 

She  was  obviously  much  flustered  and 
confused.  "  Oh,  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 
she  said. 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean.  I 
have  had  you  under  observation  for  some 
time— in  the  train  and  in  the  hft." 

"Yes— oh,  yes.  I  remember.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  doing  anything  actually  wrong." 

"Absolutely  illegal.  I'm  afraid  I  must 
do  my  duty." 

"  Oh,  please  don't !  "  she  said.  "  I  can 
explain  everything  if  you'll  listen.  If  you 
took  me  to  a  police-station,  you'd  only  find 
you'd  made  a  mistake.  And  the  publicity  of 
it  would  kill  me  ;  I've  been  fighting  against 
publicity  all  my  life." 

I  saw,  of  course,  that  she  had  mistaken  me 
for  a  detective  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
Post  Office.  I  had  thought  she  might  make 
that  mistake.  It  would  have  broken  my 
tailor's  heart,  but  for  the  moment  I  did  not 
correct  it. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.  "  We'll  step  aside 
into  the  park.  But  I  must  have  the  whole 
truth,  and  the  explanation  must  be  satis- 
factory to  me." 

"  I'm  sure  you  will  find  it  so.  And  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  will  tell  you 
the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end." 

As  we  crossed  the  grass  to  the  chairs 
under  the  trees,  she  said  :  "  I've  only  done  it 
twice  before,  and  I  didn't  know  there  was 
any  real  harm  in  it,  but  I'll  never,  never 
do  it  again." 

As  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  she  was 
talking  about,  I  said  that  I  hoped  she 
wouldn't.  We  sat  down,  and  I  lit  a  cigarette. 
She  was  clearly  relieved  that  I  was  dealing 
so  leniently  with  her. 

"Now,  then,  madam,"  I  said.  "  From  the 
beginning,  please." 
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"  I  am  a  widow,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  name  will  suggest  anything 
to  you,  but  I  am  Mrs.  Sumple." 

I  had  seen  the  name  frequently  in  shops 
and  in  advertisements.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  *'  it 
does  suggest  something  to  me  ;  it  suggests 
a  disinfectant." 

"I  expected  it,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
"Sumple's  Liquid  Safety  is  but  too  well 
known.     My  poor  husband  invented  it." 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  "  the  more  it  is  known, 
the  better,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  for  you,  then." 

"  That,  unfortunately,  is  not  so.  When  I 
married  Arbuthnot  Sumple,  he  held  an 
honourable  salaried  post  as  analyst  to  an 
important  manufacturing  firm— Shad  well  and 
Joy,  the  soapmakers.  The  disinfectant  was 
invented  by  him  in  his  leisure  time,  and  it 
was  he,  I  regret  to  say,  who  thought  of  the 
name  for  it.  But  he  had  no  means  other 
than  his  salary,  and  was  in  consequence 
unable  to  place  the  thing  on  the  market. 
Somebody  had  to  be  found  who,  for  a  small 
share  in  the  profits,  would  provide  the  money 
for  manufacturing  the  disinfectant  and  for 
advertising  it  and  pushing  it  with  the  trade. 
So  naturally  I  thought  of  Mr.  Magwhit." 

"Magwhit,"  I  observed,  "is  a  name  known 
and  respected  in  the  lesser  financial  world. 
But  why  was  it  specially  natural  that  you 
should  select  him  ?  " 

"  Simply  and  solely  because  he  married  my 
cousin  Clara.  She  was  a  Miss  Bone  before 
marriage,  and,  of  course,  everybody  says  that 
she  has  a  very  charming  manner.  That  may 
be,  but  she  is  not  always  sincere  and  she  can 
also  be  very  unpleasant.  Well,  I  said  to 
poor  dear  Arbuthnot :  '  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  done — we  must  get  at  Percy 
Magwhit  through  Clara.'  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  my  husband  took  my  advice.  Arbuth- 
not was  not  a  business  man  ;  Magwhit  was. 
You  can  imagine  the  result." 

"I  can,  Mrs.  Sumple.  The  financier 
swallowed  the  inventor.  That  generally 
happens." 

"  Precisely.  Sumple's  Liquid  Safety  did 
not  do  very  well  the  first  six  months,  and  not 
much  better  the  next  six.  Arbuthnot  was 
weak  and  got  discouraged.  Mr.  Magwhit 
made  him  an  offer,  and  he  accepted  it.  He 
sold  all  his  rights  in  Sumple's  Liquid  Safety 
for  an  annuity — four  hundred  a  year  for  his 
life  and  mine.  And  at  the  time  I  really 
thought  Mr.  Magwhit  was  treating  him 
generously.  That  was  only  four  years  ago. 
Yet  last  year  Mr.  Magwhit  made  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  disin- 


fectant, and  this  year,  as  Clara  admits,  he 
will  make  still  more." 

"  It  seems  hard,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  very  hard,  sir.  My  income  from 
my  husband's  salary  vanished,  of  course,  at 
his  death,  and  he  was  not  insured.  I  have 
only  the  four  hundred  a  year,  and  I  have  all 
the  odium  from  the  disinfectant.  The 
Magwhits  have  thirty  thousand  a  year  from 
it,  and  no  odium  at  all.  I  shall  never  get 
used  to  the  horrible  publicity  of  the  thing. 
My  name  stares  at  me  from  a  hoarding,  and 
it  is  a  shock.  A  newspaper  advertisement 
tells  me  to  be  sure  it  is  Sumple's,  and  I 
shudder.  I  go  into  a  chemist's  shop,  and 
some  young  man  enters  and  demands  Sumple 
in  the  eighteenpenny  size,  and  I  blush  to 
the  roots  of  my  hair.  My  name  serves  as  a 
mudguard  to  protect  the  Magwhits.  I  doubt 
if  any  of  the  smart  people  that  Clara  enter- 
tains in  Hill  Street  or  at  Tufmore  know  that; 
the  Magwhits  have  ever  dabbled  in  disin- 
fectants at  all." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  you  don't  like  it,  it  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  change  your  name." 

"  Never  !  "  she  said,  and  the  jet  trimming 
on  her  frontage  trembled  with  emotion. 
"  That  is  a  piece  of  treachery  to  Arbuthnot's 
memory  that  I  can  never  commit.  I  would 
sooner  suffer  as  I  do.  The  Magwhits  might 
change  the  name  of  the  disinfectant,  but 
when  I  suggest  it,  they  smile  and  change  the 
subject." 

"  That  is  quite  likely.  But,  Mrs.  Sumple, 
you  promised  me  an  explanation  of  certain 
curious  facts  that  I  have  observed.  What 
bearing  has  all  this  on " 

"  Everything  can  be  traced  to  it,  as  you 
will  see,  and  you  asked  me  to  begin  at  the 
beginning.  I  have  this  reduced  income  of 
four  hundred  a  year.  Fortunately,  I  have 
no  children  and  nobody  dependent  on  me. 
Even  as  it  is,  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  the  very  modest  style  to  which 
I  am  accustomed,  without  getting  into  debt. 
My  little  flat  in  Upper  Gloucester  Place  is 
expensive.  I  think  it  a  fairly  good  address 
myself,  though  Clara  lets  me  see  that  she 
considers  it  contemptible,  and  pretended, 
when  I  took  it,  that  she  did  not  know  where 
it  was." 

"One  moment.  You  have  not  quarrelled 
with  Mrs.  Magwhit,  then  ?  You  are  still  on 
good  terms  with  her  ?  " 

"  We  are  quite  intimate,  yet  we  dislike 
one  another.     That  may  surprise  you.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest combinations." 

"  We  played  together  as  children,  and  have 
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known  each  other  all  our  lives.  So,  though 
I  considered  her  husband  cheated  mine,  I 
have  not  dropped  her.  To  be  candid,  I  have 
always  had  hopes  that  he  might,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
disinfectant,  suggest  something  in  the  way 
of  a  bonus.  I  have  already  given  hints  in 
that  direction.  As  Clara  always,  until  her 
marriage,  had  to  help  in  the  housework  in 
the  morning,  it  was  perfectly  absurd  of  her 
to  pretend 
that  she  had 
never  heard 
of  Upper 
Grlouces  ter 
Place.  But 
she  can  be 
kind  when 
she  likes. 
She  has 
occasionally 
asked  me  to 
receptions  in 
Hill  Street, 
and  although 
I  never  know 
anybody 
there,  and 
cannot  afford 
the  dress 
expenditure 
and  the  cab 
fares,  I 
should  be 
sorry  to  miss 
them.  She 
has  f  r  e - 
quently  in- 
vited me  to 
luncheon, 
when  only 
she  and  the 
governess 
have  been 
present.  And 
she  did  once 
ask  me  down 
to  Tufmore. 
I  had  to  be  postponed,  as  my  room  was 
wanted  for  Lady  Rochester's  maid  ;  but  that 
I  quite  understood,  and  no  doubt  at  some 
other  time " 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Sumple,  but  is  this 
really  explanatory  ?  " 

"  In  a  way  it  is.  It  shows  that  I  have 
expensive  friends,  and  that  explains  why  I 
have  had  to  look  about  me  for  methods  of 
making  money.  I  had  thought  about  home- 
made pickles,  but  people  in  the  other  flats 


would  have  objected  to  the  smell  of  vinegar. 
And  Clara  refused  to  push  them  with  her 
friends,  and  said  that  nobody  but  the  servants 
ever  eat  pickles.  I  am  earning  a  commission 
for  recommending  Gimlong  Tea,  or,  at  any 
rate,  I  shall  be  as  soon  as  I  get  some  orders. 
I  wrote  a  testimonial  for  the  Best  wear  Boot 
and  Shoe  Company  in  Orchard  Street  the 
other  day,  but  there  was  no  agreement,  and 
all  I  received  was  one  complimentary  pair  of 
— -  walking 

^^  shoes.     And 

then  I 
turned  my 
attention  to 
silkworms." 
'-*  Si  Ik- 
worms  ?  " 

"Yes,  ril 
tell  you  how 
it  happened. 
My  char- 
w  0  m  a  n 
b  r  o  u  g  h  t 
them  to  me 
in  a  little 
box.  She 
said  her  son 
had  got  them 
from  another 
boy,  and  he 
would  sell 
them  for  six- 
pence. She 
had  been 
told  that  the 
silk  they 
made  fetched 
fabulous 
prices  . 
Naturally, 
I  bought 
them.  There 
were  a 
hundred  and 
eight  of  them 
originally, 
and  it  seemed 
a  good  bargain.  Where  I  was  wrong  was  in 
not  inquiring  about  their  food." 
'•  You  had  trouble  about  it  ?  " 
"  I  did.  I  tried  them  with  lettuce,  which 
rabbits  and  almost  all  animals  like.  Nineteen 
of  them  died  that  night.  Despair  drove  me 
to  experiment  with  bread-crumbs,  and  fifty- 
three  more  of  the  poor  creatures  perished  in 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  This  morning 
the  charwoman  came  again,  and  said  that  I 
ought  to  feed   them    on   mulberry  leaves. 


I  overtook  her  and  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder." 
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Now,  I  have  no  mulberry  tree  in  mj  flat, 
and  so  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  cut  mj  loss  and  give  the  silkworms 
to  one  of  the  lift-men  at  Baker  Street  Station. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  been  most  civil  and 
obliging,  and  I  had  always  wanted  to  make 
him  some  little  present.  I  went  from  Baker 
Street  Station.  I  was  wearing,  only  for  the 
second  time,  the  complimentary  shoes  that 
the  Bestwear  Company  had  sent  me.  There 
was  the  lift  just  on  the  point  of  starting,  and 
the  particular  lift-man  I  wanted  was  in  it. 
I  made  a  rush  for  it,  and*  I  suppose  I  caught 
the  heel  of  one  of  my  shoes  in  something. 
At  any  rate,  the  heel  came  clean  off  and  went 
spinning  across  the  floor  of  the  booking- 
office.  I  did  not  wait  to  pick  it  up,  or  I 
should  have  missed  the  lift.  But  I  told  the 
lift-man  about  it,  and  asked  him,  if  anybody 
found  the  heel,  to  have  it  reserved  for  me. 
I  then  offered  him  the  silkworms,  but  he 
said  he  did  not  understand  their  habits  and 
couldn't  take  them.  I  was  explaining  to  him 
my  difficulty,  when  suddenly  something  which 
Clara  once  said  to  me  flashed  across  my  mind. 
'  Wait,'  I  said  ;  '  I  know  a  lady  who  has  a 
mulberry  tree.  I  will  take  the  silkworms  to 
her.'     Do  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  am  beginning  to  see." 

"  The  hats  in  the  shops  were  most  extra- 
ordinary. There  was  one  at  Pig  well's  which 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say " 

"Pardon,"  I  said,  "you  can  leave  out 
the  part  about  the  hats.  If  I  surmise 
correctly,  you  went  on  to  Mrs.  Mag  whit's, 
in  Hill  Street." 

"I  did.  I  had  to.  Silkw^orms  apart,  it 
w^as  quite  imperative.  The  strain  on  my 
ankles  !  You,  perhaps,  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  walk  with  a  high  heel  on  one  shoe  and 
none  at  all  on  the  other.  It  gives  one  a 
curious  gait,  which  is  remarked  and  quite 
misunderstood  by  boys  in  the  street,  and  it 
is  painful  as  well.  Uncertain  though  I  was 
of  the  way  Clara  would  take  it,  I  felt  I  must 
borrow  a  pair  of  shoes  from  her.  Otherwise, 
I  should  have  been  driven  to  take  a  cab,  and 
that  is  an  expense  which  I  always  try  to 
avoid.  I  found  Clara  at  home — you  can 
imagine  her,  perhaps." 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  No  ?  Then  I  must  tell  you.  She  has  a 
beautiful  and  graceful  figure — I  will  say  that 
for  her — and  she  dresses  like  an  Egyptian 
serpent  and  is  rather  languid.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  is  quite  keen  in  matters  of 
business.  She  writes  all  the  advertisements 
of  Sumple's  Liquid  Safety,  and  had  proofs 
of  some  new  handbills  on  the  table  in  her 


boudoir  when  I  went  in.  Her  manner  this 
morning  was  what  might  be  called  medium. 
I  have  known  her  to  be  more  affectionate, 
and  I  have  known  her  to  be  nastier.  She 
said  that  of  course  I  could  have  a  pair  of  her 
shoes  if  I  could  get  into  them — her  foot  is  a 
half -size  larger  than  mine,  and  she  is  sensitive 
about  it — but  she  couldn't  think  why  I 
bought  rotten  shoes  that  dropped  to  pieces 
in  the  street.  She  showed  me  the  new  hand- 
bills. There  was  a  blank  space  where  there 
was  to  be  a  picture,  and  underneath  was 
printed  '  Sumple's  Liquid  Safety  is  Death  to 
all  Disease  Germs.'  So  I  said  I  had  some- 
thing to  show  her,  too — something  that  she 
might  like  to  buy  from  me— and  I  handed 
her  the  box  of  silkworms.  She  opened  it, 
screamed,  and  lost  her  temper.  She  said  it 
was  disgusting  of  me  to  bring  a  box  of  dead 
maggots  and  mess  into  her  house.  What 
was  I  thinking  of  ?  Had  I  gone  mad  ?  Well, 
I  did  my  best  to  appease  her.  I  told  her 
I  was  sorry,  but  they  were  not  maggots  ; 
they  were  silkworms — pretty,  playful  little 
things — and  some  of  them  were  still  alive. 
However,  I  would  take  them  away  as  soon 
as  I  got  my  shoes  on.  She  seemed  pacified, 
and  said  I  could  have  one  of  the  handbills 
to  wTap  the  box  in." 

"  I  see,"  I  said.  "  You  wrapped  the  box  in 
the  handbill.  That  accounts  for  the  legend 
on  the  box.  But  what  about  your  shoes  ? 
They  are  of  different  colours." 

"  Eeally,  you  notice  everything  !  " 

"  Everything  which  is  unusual  and  nothing 
which  is  not." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  All  Clara's  shoes 
are  bronze  green  and  so  are  all  her  stockings, 
and  they  have  to  match  exactly  ;  it  is  one 
of  her  fads  and  affectations.  As  1  was 
putting  on  the  right-hand  shoe,  I  told  Clara 
that  the  real  reason  why  I  had  brought  the 
silkworms  to  her  was  because  I  remembered 
her  saying  that  there  was  a  mulberry  tree  on 
the  front  lawn  at  Tufmore,  and  this  would 
have  made  it  quite  easy  for  her  to  feed  them. 
Clara  sighed  and  said  I  had  got  the  most  un- 
accountable delusions.  The  tree  was  a  syca- 
more, and  she  had  never  told  me  that  it  was 
anything  else,  if  she  had  ever  mentioned  it 
at  all,  which  she  did  not  believe.  Of  course, 
that  may  have  been  so.  All  I  can  say  is  that, 
if  it  w^as  not  Clara  who  said  she  had  a 
mulberry  tree,  then  it  must  have  been  some- 
body else.  However,  to  change  the  subject, 
I  asked  her  what  she  was  going  to  have  for 
the  picture  on  the  new"  handbill.  'Oh,' 
she  said,  '  I  don't  know.  Some  funny  old 
face,  I  think.     We  might  have  the  widow  of 
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the  inventor  ! '  Well,  that  was  enough  for 
me.  There  are  things  which  I  permit  and 
things  which  I  do  not  permit.  Clara  had 
passed  the  limit.  I  simplj  got  up  and 
walked  out.  She  told  me  not  to  be  a  fool 
and  take  offence  at  a  joke,  but,  as  I  said  to 
her,  there  are  jokes  and  jokes.     When  I  got 


\    i. 


"A  curious  g'ait,  which  is  remarked  and  quite  misunderstood  by  boys  in  the  street. 

into  the  street,  I  remembered  that  I  had 
changed  only  one  of  my  shoes,  but  I  would 
not  go  back.  And  now,  sir,  I  have  told  you 
everything  fully  and  frankly." 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Sumple.  I  under- 
stand now  why  you  are  wearing  odd  shoes. 
Your  curious  conversation  with  the  lift- 
man is  also  explained — by  the  way,  I  am 
sorry  that  you  did  not  get  the  heel  of  your 
shoe  back — but  why  did  you  post  the  silk- 
worms ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  had  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
what  else  was  I  to  do  ?  There  was  nowhere 
else  to  put  them.  If  I  had  dropped  them 
in  the  street,  somebody  would  have  picked 


them  up  and  brought  them  back  to  me,  and 
very  likely  a  reward  would  have  been  ex- 
pected. Seeing  all  I  have  gone  through,  I 
am  sure,  sir,  you  must  admit  that  I  have 
been  sufficiently  punished." 

*'  But  I  think  you  said  that  on  two  previous 
occasions  you  have  used  a  pillar-box  in  the 
same  reprehensible  way — in 
fact,  as  a  dust-bin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  will  never 
happen  again.  In  one  case 
I  had  bought  something 
from  the  fishmonger  and 
was  taking  it  home  myself. 
I  had  practically  told  him 
that  it  must  be  fresh,  and 
I  never  dealt  with  him 
again.  In  the  other  case 
it  was — well,  it  was  a  mis- 
take of  my  dentist's.  I 
wished  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
I  was  anxious  from  delicate 
motives  that  it  should  not 
be  traced  to  me.  I  could 
not  burn  it,  but  I  could 
and  did  post  it.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  know  that  the 
Post  Office  employed  detec- 
tives to  watch  the  pillai'- 
boxes." 

"  Nor  did  I." 
**  But  you  are  a  detective 
yourself  ?     You  said  so." 

"  There,  Mrs.  Sumple, 
you  are  mistaken.  I  said 
that  I  had  had  you  under 
observation  for  some  time, 
and  it  was  true.  I  pointed 
out  that  you  could  not  be 
allowed  to  throw  refuse 
into  pillar-boxes,  nor  can 
you.  I  did  say  that  I  musG 
do  my  duty,  and  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  as 
much,  but  I  never  said  I  was  a  detective,  and 
I  never  should  say  it.     Why,  it's  illegal  !  " 

"  Then,  if  you  are  not  a  detective,  what  are 
you?" 

"Merely,"  I  said,  "an  old  gentleman  who 
employs  an  ample  leisure  in  the  satisfaction 
of  an  inquiring  and  curious  disposition. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mrs.  Sumple, 
and  good  morning." 

I  left  her  still  searching  for  words  to  ex- 
press her  feelings.  But  she  quickly  recovered 
herself  and  came  panting  after  me. 

"Gimlong  Tea,"  she  said  breathlessly. 
"  Splendid  tea.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
think  you  must  give  me  an  order." 
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A   TREE-TOP    AERONAUT. 


By   CHARLES    G.    D.    ROBERTS, 

Author  of  "  Kings  in  Exile,'"  "  Tke  Baclcwoodsmeii,'"  "  The  House  in  the  Water,'"  etc. 


LTHOUGH  in  the 
open  clearings  it 
was  full  noon — the 
noon  of  early 
September,  hot  and 
blue  and  golden — 
here  in  the  lofty 
aisles  of  the  forest 
it  was  all  cool  twi- 
light. Such  light 
as  glimmered  down 
through  the  thick-leaved  tree-tops  was 
of  a  mellow  shadowy  brown  and  a  trans- 
lucent green,  changing  from  the  one  tone  to 
the  other  mysteriously  as  the  eye  shifted  its 
backgrounds.  One  '  tall  trunk,  long  ago 
shattered  and  broken  off  just  below  the 
crown  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  stood  point- 
ing bleakly  toward  a  round  opening  in  the 
leafy  roof,  reaching  upward  a  thin-foliaged, 
half -dead,  gnarled,  and  twisted  arm. 

In  the  outer  shell  and  coarse  strong  bark 
of  the  stricken  tree  life  lingered  tenaciously, 
but  its  heart  was  fallen  to  decay.  Near  the 
base  of  the  arm  a  round  hole  gave  entrance, 
through  the  shell  of  live  wood,  to  a  chamber 
in  the  hollow  heart.  The  chamber  had  yet 
another  entrance,  beneath  a  knot,  higher 
up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trunk. 
Through  these  two  holes  filtered  a  dim  warm 
light,  just  strong  enough  to  show  a  huddle 
of  small,  ruddy-brown,  furry  shapes  sleeping 
snugly  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber. 

The  forest  was  as  still  and  soundless  as  a 
dream,  under  the  spell  of  the  noon-day  heat. 
But  presently  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
approach  of  heavy  footsteps,  now  crackling 
as  they  crunched  the  dry  twigs,  now  muffled 
and  dull  as  they  sank  into  beds  of  deep  moss. 
They  were  plainly  human  footsteps,  for  no 
other  creature  but  man  would  move  so 
crudely  and  heedlessly  through  the  forest 
quiet.  Every  one  of  the  wild  kindred,  from 
the  bear  down  to  the  wood-mouse,  would 
go  with  a  furtive  wariness,  desiring  always 
to  see  without  being  seen,  either  intent  upon 
some  hunting  or  solicitous  to  avoid  some 
hunter. 

Down  a  shadowy  corridor  of  soaring 
trunks  came  into  view  two  figures — a  tall 


heavy-shouldered  lumberman,  carrying  an 
axe,  and  a  slim  boy  with  a  light  rifle  in  his 
hand.  It  w^as  the  lumberman,  booted  and 
long -striding,  who  made  all  the  noise.  The 
boy,  in  moccasins,  stepped  lightly  as  an 
Indian,  his  eager  blue  eyes  searching  every 
nook  and  stump  and  branch  as  he  went, 
hoping  at  every  step  to  surprise  some  secret 
of  the  furtive  wood -folk. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  blasted  tree  he 
stopped,  looking  up. 

"  I  wonder  what  lives  in  that  hole  up 
there,  Jabe  ?  "  he  said. 

The  lumberman  peered  upward  critically. 
"Jiminy,   ef    that  ain't   a   likely-lookin' 
squir'l  tree  !  "  he  answered. 

"  Squirrel  tree  !  "  echoed  the  boy.  "  As  if 
every  tree  wasn't  a  squirrel  tree,  wherever 
there's  a  squirrel  'round  !  " 

"  Aye,  but  there's  squir'ls  an'  squir'ls  ! 
You'll  see  !  "  retorted  the  woodsman  ;  and, 
swinging  his  axe,  he  brought  the  back  of 
it  down  upon  the  trunk  in  three  or  four 
sounding  strokes. 

Straightway  a  dark  little  shape,  appearing 
in  the  hole  beneath  tlie  branch,  launched 
itself  into  the  air.  It  looked  like  a  leap  of 
desperation,  as  there  was  no  tree  within 
reach  of  any  ordinary  quadruped's  leap.  Yet 
the  daring  little  shape  was  plainly  that  of  a 
quadruped,  not  of  a  bird.  It  was  followed 
instantly,  in  lightning  succession,  by  six  or 
seven  others  equally  daring  ;  and  all  went 
sailing  away,  in  different  directions,  across 
the  mysteriously  shadowed  air.  They  sailed 
on  long  downward  slants,  with  legs  spread 
wide  apart  and  connected  on  each  side  by 
furry  membrane,  so  that  they  looked  like 
some  kind  of  grotesque,  oblong,  toy  umbrellas 
broken  loose  in  a  breeze.  The  boy  stared 
after  them  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
and  delight,  trying  to  keep  his  eye  on  them 
all  at  once ;  but  in  a  moment  they  had 
disappeared,  gaining  the  shelter  of  other 
trees,  and  effacing  themselves  from  view  as 
if  by  enchantment. 

All  but  one.  As  the  flying  squirrels 
came  aeroplaning  from  their  rudely  assaulted 
citadel,  the  woodsman  had  dropped  his  axe, 
snatched  up  a  bit  of  stick  about  a  foot  long, 
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and  hurled  ifc  after  one  of  the  gliding  figures. 
Your  woodsman  is  an  unerring  shot  with  the 
hurled  axe,  the  pike-pole,  or  the  billet  of 
wood  ;  but  up  there,  in  the  deceitful  trans- 
parency of  shadow  and  glimmer,  the  little 
aeronaut  was  sailing  with  an  elusive  speed. 
The  whirling  missile  almost  missed  its  mark. 
It  just  caught  the  outspread  furry  tail,  which 
was  serving  as  a  rudder  and  balancer  to  that 
adventurous  flight.  The  tail,  tough  and 
flexible,  gave  way  and  took  no  injury.  But 
the  tiny  aeroplanist,  his  balance  rudely 
destroyed,  plunged  headlong  to  the  ground. 

"  Oh-h-li !  "  exclaimed  the  boy,  with  long- 
drawn  commiseration.  *  But,  his  curiosity 
too  strong  for  his  pity,  he  raced  forward 
wath  the  w^oodsman  to  capture  and  examine 
their  prize. 

There  was  no  prize  to  be  found.  Both 
had  seen  the  flyer  come  to  earth.  Both  had 
marked,  with  expert  eyes,  the  exact  point  of 
his  fall.  But  there  w^as  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  a  softly  disappearing  dent  in  the  cushion 
of  moss. 

"  Well,  I'll  be — jiggered  !"  said  the  woods- 
man, fingering  his  stubbled  chin  and 
scrutinising  the  nearest  tree-trunks  with 
narrowed  eyes. 

"  Serves  us  right !  "  said  the  boy.  "  I'm 
glad  he's  got  away,  I  thought  you'd  killed 
him,  Jabe  !" 

"  Reckon  I  '  just  hloived  him  over," 
responded  the  woodsman.  "  But  now  ye 
know  where  they  hang  out,  ye  kin  ketch  one 
alive  in  a  cage-trap,  if  ye  want  to  git  to  know 
somethin'  of  his  manners  an'  customs — eh, 
what  ?  When  ye've  Idlled  one  of  these  wild 
critters,  after  all,  to  my  mind  he  ain't  no 
more  interestin'  than  a  lady's  fur  boa." 

As  the  two  man  creatures  disappeared  down 
the  confusing  vistas  of  the  forest,  the  soft 
dark  eyes  of  the  flying-squirrel,  dispro- 
portionately large  and  prominent,  with  a 
vagueness  of  depth  which  made  them  seem 
all  pupil,  stared  after  them  mildly  from  the 
refuge  of  a  high  crotched  branch.  Unhurt, 
unbewildered  even  by  his  dizzy  plunge,  he 
had  bounced  aside  with  a  motion  too  swift 
for  his  enemies'  eyes  to  follow,  and  placed  a 
tree-trunk  between  himself  and  periL  Dart- 
ing up  the  trunk  like  a  fleeting  brown  streak, 
he  had  been  safely  hidden  before  his  enemies 
reached  the  tree. 

In  his  high  retreat,  the  flying-squirrel  did 
not  crouch  as  a  red  squirrel  would  have  done, 
but  lay  stretched  and  spread  out  as  if  flat- 
tened by  violence  upon  the  bark.  His  colour, 
of  an  obscure  warm  brown,  faintly  smudged 
with  a  darker  tone,  blended  so  perfectly  with 


the  hue  of  the  bark  that,^  if  the  eye  once 
looked  away,  it  could  with  difficulty  detect 
him  again.  A  member  of  a  little-known 
branch  of  the  flying-squirrel  family — the 
flying-squirrel  of  Eastern  Canada — he  was 
nearly  a  foot  in  length,  some  two  inches 
longer  than  the  common  flying-squirrel,  from 
whom  he  differed  also  very  sharply  in  colour, 
his  retiring  brown  and  grey  being  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  buff  and  drab  and  pure  white 
of  his  lesser  but  more  famous  cousin.  Buff 
and  white  would  have  been  so  conspicuous  a 
livery  in  the  brown  Canadian  forests  that  his 
ancestors  would  never  have  survived  to 
produce  him  had  they  not  managed  to  change 
that  livery  in  time  to  baffle  their  foes. 

The  flying-squirrel,  unlike  the  impudent 
and  irrepressible  red  squirrel,  had  a  great 
capacity  for  patience,  as  well  as  for  prudence. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  great  liking  for  activity 
as  long  as  the  sun  was  up,  his  enormous  eyes 
adapting  him  for  the  dim  life  of  the  night. 
For  some  minutes  after  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps had  died  away  in  the  distance,  he  lay 
unstirring  on  his  branch,  his  ears  alert  to  the 
tiniest  forest  whisper,  his  nostrils  quivering 
as  they  interrogated  every  subtlest  forest 
scent.  All  at  once  his  wide  eyes  grew  even 
wider,  and  a  sort  of  spasm  of  apprehension 
flitted  across  their  liquid  depths.  What  was 
that  faint,  dry,  rustling  sound — the  mere 
ghost  of  a  whisper — on  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
behind  him  ?  Nervously  he  turned  his  head. 
There  was  nothing  in  sight,  but  the  ghostly 
sound  continued,  so  slight,  so  thin,  that  even 
his  fine  ear  could  hardly  be  sure  of  its  reality. 

The  little  watcher  remained  moveless  as 
a  knot  on  the  bark.  The  creeping  whisper 
softly  mounted  the  tree.  Then  at  last  a 
flat,  brownish-black,  vicious  head  came  into 
view  around  the  trunk,  and  arrested  itself, 
swaying  softly,  just  over  the  base  of  the 
branch.  It  was  the  head  of  a  large  black 
snake. 

The  snake's  eyes,  dull  yet  deadly,  met 
those  of  the  squirrel  and  held  them.  For  a 
moment  the  black  head  was  rigid.  Then  it 
began  to  sway  again,  with  a  slow  hypno- 
tising motion.  The  eyes^shallow,  opaque, 
venomous — seemed  to  draw  closer  together 
as  they  concentrated  their  energy  upon  the 
mildly  glowing  orbs  of  their  intended  victim. 
At  last  the  waving  head  began  to  draw  near, 
the  black  body  undulating  stealthily  into 
view  behind  it.  Nearer,  nearer  it  came,  the 
flat  hard  eyes  never  shifting,  till  it  seemed 
that  one  lightning  lunge  would  have  enabled 
it  uO  fix  its  fangs  in  the  fascinated  victim's 
neck.    But  at  this  moment  the  little  aeronaut 
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whisked  half  round,  flirted  his  broad  fluff  of 
a  tail  straight  out  behind  him,  and  sailed 
quietly  from  his  perch  on  a  long  gradual 
swoop,  which  brought  him  back  to  the  base 
of  the  tree  from  which  he  had  originally 
started.  The  hypnotising  experiment  of  the 
black  snake  had  been,  in  this  instance,  an 
unqualified  failure.  Angry  and  disappointed, 
the  snake  withdrew  to  hunt  mice  or  other 
easier  game.  The  flying-squirrel  ran  cheer- 
fully up  the  tree,  sHpped  back  into  the  hole, 
and  curled  himself  up  complacently  to  sleep 
away  the  rest  of  the  daylight.  Of  his  com- 
panions, two  had  already  stealthily  returned, 
and  the  others  crept  in  soon  afterwards, 
quite  unruffled. 

That  night  moon-rise  came  to  the  forest 
close  on  the  vanishing  trail  of  the  sunset.  A 
long  white  ray,  flooding  in  through  the  tree- 
tops,  lit  up  the  hole  beneath  the  branch  of 
the  blasted  trunk.  Without  haste  the 
flying-squirrels  came  one  after  another  to 
their  high  doorway  and  launched  themselves 
upon  the  still  air.  One  might  have  thought 
that  their  first  purpose  would  have  been 
to  forage  for  a  meal  ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
they  seemed  like  children  just  let  out  of 
school,  bent  on  nothing  so  much  as  relieving 
their  pent-up  spirits.  Probably  they  were 
not  hungry.  It  was  the  season  of  abund- 
ance, and  they  had,  perhaps,  ample  store  of 
green  nuts  and  tender  young  pine-cones 
within  their  hollow  tree.  In  any  case,  they 
knew  the  forest  was  full  of  good  provender 
for  them,  the  forest-floor  covered  with  berries 
for  when  they  should  choose  to  descend  and 
gather  them.  There  was  no  hurry.  It  was 
good  to  amuse  themselves  in  their  high  and 
dim -lit  world. 

Their  favourite  game  seemed  to  be  to 
criss-cross  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  their 
long  gliding  flights,  which,  beginning  near 
the  top  of  one  tree,  would  end  generally  near 
the  foot  of  another,  as  far  away  as  the 
impetus  of  their  start  and  their  descent 
would  allow.  Thence  they  would  dart 
nimbly  to  the  top  again,  sometimes  with  a 
restrained  chirr  of  mirth,  to  repeat  the  gay 
adventure.  Sometimes,  when  their  descent 
was  steep,  they  would  rise  again  toward  the 
end  of  it,  by  altering,  probably,  the  angle  of 
their  membranes  or  side-planes.  As  they 
flashed  spectrally  past  each  other,  touched 
suddenly  by  some  white  finger  of  moonlight, 
their  play  was  like  an  aerial  game  of  tag. 
But  they  never  actually  "  tagged "  each 
other.  Most  likely  they  took  good  care  to 
avoid  any  approach  to  contact  in  mid  flight, 
which   might  have    meant    a    fall    to    the 


dangerous  forest-floor,  the  haunt  of  prowling 
foxes,  skunks,  and  weasels. 

But  though  their  chief  dread  seemed  to  be  of 
the  far  dark  ground  and  its  perils,  there  were 
perils,  too,  for  the  little  aeronauts  even  in  their 
leafy  heights.  In  the  midst  of  their  leaping, 
gliding,  and  sailing,  there  came  a  hollow  cry 
across  the  tree-tops.  It  was  a  melancholy 
sound,  but  full  of  menace — a  ivhoo-hoo-hoo- 
00-00 — repeated  at  long,  uncertain,  nerve- 
racking  intervals.  It  sounded  remote  enough 
from  the  hollow  tree,  but  at  its  first  note 
the  game  of  the  furry  aeroplanists  came  to  a 
stop.  One  would  have  said  that  there  were 
no  such  things  as  flying-squirrels  in  the 
Quah-Davic  woods. 

After  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of 
sepulchral  summons  and  answer,  the  calling 
of  the  owls  ceased.  In  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes  more,  the  flying-squirrels  seemed  to 
make  up  their  minds  that  the  danger  had 
removed  to  some  other  part  of  the  forest. 
Then,  at  first  timorously,  but  soon  with  all 
their  former  merriment  and  zest,  the  tree-top 
aeronauts  resumed  their  game. 

The  game  w^as  at  its  height.  Down  a 
long  aisle  of  the  forest  the  high  moon 
poured  a  flood  of  unobstructed  light.  Athwart 
this  lane  of  brilliance  the  flying-squirrels 
went  passing  and  repassing.  On  a  sudden, 
as  one  of  them  was  sailing  gaily  across,  it 
was  as  if  a  fragment  of  black  cloud  fell  upon 
him  noiselessly  out  of  the  whiteness,  blotting 
him  out.  Somew^here  in  the  cloud  burned 
two  terrible  round  eyes,  and  beneath  it 
reached  forth  two  sets  of  rending  talons. 
The  hfe  of  the  gay  little  glider  was  clutched 
out  of  him  with  a  strangled  scream,  and 
the  cloudy  shape,  its  eyes  blazing  coldly, 
drifted  away  into  the  shadows  with  its  prey. 

The  game  came  to  a  full  stop — for  that 
night,  at  the  least.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  squirrel  who  had  been  through  the 
adventures  of  the  morning — the  encounter 
with  Jabe  Smith's  missile  and  the  interview 
with  that  would-be  mesmeriser,  the  black 
snake — had  been  saihng  just  below  his  un- 
happy playmate  at  the  moment  of  the  great 
wood-owl's  swoop.  He  had  seen  the  whole 
tragedy,  and  it  made  him  distrustful  of 
aeroplaning  for  the  moment.  He  decided  to 
emulate  his  cousin  the  red-squirrel,  and  trust 
to  running  and  climbing,  to  the  solid  trunks 
and  branches,  rather  than  to  the  treacheries 
of  the  air.  After  hiding  in  a  crotch  till  his 
palpitations  had  somewhat  calmed  down,  he 
descended  the  tree  in  a  cautious  search  for 
food.  He  had  had  his  fill  of  nuts  and  cones  ; 
he  wanted  jucier  fare.      He  went  on  all  the 
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way  down  to  earth,  his  appetite  set  on  the 
ripening  partridge-berries. 

Now,  as  it  chanced,  tlie  boy  had  kiken  to 
heart  that  suggestion  of  the  himberman's  in 
regard  to  the  cage-trap.  His  appetite  for 
knowledge  of  all  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
woods  was  insatiable.  He  was  eager  to  know 
the  flying-squirrels  more  intimately  than  he 
could  know  them  from  the  plates  and  text  of 
his  natural  history  books.  His  idea  was  to 
catch  one,  keep  it  a  while,  win  its  confidence, 
study  it,  and  then  give  it  back  its  freedom 
before  it  had  time  to  /orget  how  to  take 
care  of  itself  among  the  perils  of  freedom. 
I'hat  very  afternoon,  therefore,  he  had 
returned  to  the  "  squirrel  tree,"  carrying  a 
spacious  trap-cage  of  strong  wire— a  cage  of 
two  chambers,  in  which  he  had  already  kept 
with  success  both  red-squirrels  and  ground- 
squirrels.  The  second  or  inner  chamber  was 
the  regulation  revolving  wire  cylinder, 
designed  to  give  the  little  captive  such 
strenuous  exercise  as  it  might  crave,  and  to 
divert  its  thoughts  from  its  captivity.  The 
door  was  a  wide  trap,  opening  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  shutting  with  a  powerful 
spring  at  the  least  touch  upon  the  trigger 
within.  Beyond  the  trigger  the  boy  had 
fixed  a  varied  bait,  cunningly  calculated  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  squirrel  appetite.  There 
were  sweet  nut-kernels  securely  tied  down,  a 
fragrant  piece  of  apple,  a  bit  of  green  corn- 
ear,  and  a  crisp  morsel  of  bacon  rind. 

The  boy  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  flying-squirrel  was  like  his  red  cousin  or 
not,  in  the  matter  of  a  taste  for  meat.  But 
he  felt  sure  that  some  one  or  another  of 
these  scented  dainties  would  prove  too  much 
for  the  prudence  of  anything  that  called 
itself  a  squirrel.  Near  the  great  trunk  of 
the  blasted  tree  he  found  another  giant,  half- 
f alien,  its  top  still  upheld  by  the  embrace  of 
its  stout  -  armed  neighbours.  The  long 
gradual  incline  he  rightly  judged  to  be  a 
favourite  pathway  of  the  flying-squirrels  as 
they  raced  upwards  from  their  excursions  to 
the  forest-floor.  So,  upon  the  slope  of  the 
trunk,  some  six  or  seven  feet  above  the 
earth,  he  fixed  his  trap  securely,  and  left  it 
to  show  what  it  could  do. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  it  did  nothing. 
It  was  a  new  strange  thing  on  the  familiar 
path,  and  all  the  little  people  of  the  wild 
avoided  it.  Till  near  the  first  grey  of  dawn 
not  a  flying-squirrel  had  dared  approach  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  forest  powers  seem  to  have  sometimes 
a  mischievous  trick  of  selecting  some  par- 
ticular one  of  their  children  for  special  trial, 


of  following  up  that  one  for  days  with  a 
kind  of  persecution.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  same  adventurous  little  aeronaut  who 
had  fallen  foul  of  both  Jabe  Smith  and  the 
black  snake,  and  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
the  pounce  of  the  brown  owl,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  sighted,  as  he  was  feasting  on 
the  partridge-berries  not  far  from  the  sloping 
tree,  by  a  weasel  which  had  had  bad  luck  in 
his  night's  hunting. 

Sinuous  as  a  snake  and  swifter,  his  cruel 
eyes  glowing  like  points  of  live  flame,  the 
long  yellow  form  of  the  weasel  darted  for- 
ward. With  a  faint  squeak  of  terror  the 
squirrel  sprang  for  the  sloping  trunk,  his 
only  hope  being  to  get  high  enough  to  launch 
himself  into  the  air.  But  the  flying-squirrel 
is  less  nimble  on  his  feet  than  the  red  or  the 
grey.  He  was  much  slower  than  the  weasel. 
He  gained  the  sloping  trunk,  indeed,  but 
the  foe  was  almost  at  his  heels.  It  looked 
as  if  the  doom  of  the  wild  was  upon  him. 
By  a  frantic  effort,  however,  he  evaded  for 
a  second  the  weasel's  rush.  Desperately  he 
raced  up  the  well-known  trail.  He  came  to 
the  cage.  There  was  no  time  bo  go  over  it; 
or  to  go  around  it.  He  hurled  himself 
straight  in,  and  brought  up  with  a  shock 
against  the  wires  of  the  partition.  At  the 
same  instant  there  was  a  loud  click  bshind 
him.  The  door  snapped  down  tight.  And 
the  weasel,  unable  to  check  himself,  bumped 
his  nose  against  the  wires  with  a  violence 
that  brought  the  blood  and  stirred  his  hunt- 
ing lust  to  a  madness  of  fury. 

Both  pursuer  and  pursued  recovered  them- 
selves in  a  second.  It  was  well  that  the  boy, 
an  exact,  methodical  soul,  had  lashed  the 
cage  securely  to  the  trunk,  otherwise  the 
mad  assaults  of  the  weasel  would  have  torn 
it  loose  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground.  He 
was  all  over  it  and  around  it  every  moment, 
flinging  himself  viciously  this  way  and  that 
in  the  effort  to  catch  his  quarry  against  the 
wires.  And  the  quaking  squirrel  at  the 
same  time  dashed  himself  frantically  from 
side  to  side,  keeping  ever  as  much  space  as 
possible  between  himself  and  those  relentless 
blood-seeking  jaws.  He  had  not  the  wit  or 
the  coolness  to  crouch  in  the  centre  of  the 
cage,  where  he  might  securely  have  chattered 
derision  at  his  foe.  He  had  not  yet,  perhaps, 
even  arrived  at  the  truth  that  his  prison  was 
his  citadel,  his  tower  of  safety.  But  at 
length,  as  luck  would  have  it,  in  one  of  his 
desperate  bounds,  he  shot  himself  clean 
through  the  round  opening  into  the  second 
chamber,  and,  before  he  knew  it,  he  w^as 
racing    at    a    breathless  pace  in  the  vain 


'  Fell  upon  him  noiselessly  out  of  the  whiteness." 
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effort   to   climb   the   wall   of   the   spinning 
cylinder. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  weasel  was 
nonplusvsed.  He  stopped  short  and  stared 
at  these  amazing  tactics  of  his  victim,  his 
thin  lips  wrinkled  back  from  his  pointed  jaw 
and  muzzle  in  a  sort  of  soundless  snarl. 
Then,  apparently  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  farce  had  gone  on  long  enough, 
he  sprang  with  all  his  strength  upon  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
was  spinning.  It  was  a^reat  mistake.  The 
cylinder  did  not  stop.  It  spun  on  and 
shot  him  off  indignantly,  head-first,  into 
space,  and  brought  him  with  a  stupefying 
thud  upon  the  roots  of  the  nearest  tree. 
Yery  sore  and  disconcerted,  he  picked  him- 
self up,  gave  one  look  at  the  spinning 
mystery,  and  slunk  off'  behind  the  tree,  in  a 


humbleness   of    spirit   such   as   few   of   his 
irrepressible  tribe  have  ever  known. 

All  but  paralysed  by  exhaustion  and  by 
the  utter  extremity  of  his  fear,  the  flying 
squirrel  stopped  racing  with  his  wheel.  With 
all  four  hand-like  paws,  and  even  with  his 
teeth,  he  clung  to  the  wires,  till  presently  his 
weight  brought  it  to  a  standstill.  Then 
he  crept  through  the  exit  and  crouched, 
trembling  and  panting,  on  the  floor  of  the 
outer  chamber.  Here,  soon  after  sun-up, 
the  boy,  who  was  an  early  riser,  found  him. 
He  was  puzzled,  was  the  boy,  over  that 
smear  of  blood  on  the  cage  door  ;  but,  finding 
no  clue  to  the  events  of  the  night,  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  the  matter  away  among  the 
many  insoluble  enigmas  wherewith  the 
ancient  wood  so  continually  and  so  mockingly 
provokes  the  invader  of  its  intimacies. 


THE   LURE   OF   LONDON. 

/^H,  London  Town's  a^calling,  a-calling,  a^^calling, 

^^      Oh,  London  Town's  a^calling:,  and  I  cannot  lay  me  down  I 

ril  lift  the  latch  and  get  me  gone, 

Atween  the  hedges  faint  and  wan 
ril  toil,  and  trudge,  and  travel,  till  1  come  to  London  Town ! 

Oh,  London  Town's  a==calling,  a^calling,  a-calling. 

Oh,  London  Town's  a=caning,  and  the  farm  is  dull  o'  nights. 

I'll  ope  the  gate  and  let  me  through, 

Across  the  meadows  white  with  dew 
I'll  wind,  and  walk,  and  wander,  till  I  see  the  London  lights! 

Oh,  the  way  is  long  to  travel,  to  travel,  to  travel. 

Oh,  the  way  is  long  to  travel,  and  the  night  so  quick  to  fall  I 

The  big  bell  cries,   **The  day  is  sped. 

All  country  people  get  to  bed  I  " 
But  London  Town's  a^calling,  and  I  fain  must  heed  the  call. 

Oh,  London  Town's  a»calling,  a»calling,  a-calling. 

Oh,  London  Town's  a*calling,  and  1  cannot  lay  me  down. 

Oh,  all  the  sweetest  flowers  that  grow. 

The  fruit  that  hangs,  the  winds  that  blow. 
All  turn,  and  twist,  and  travel,  till  they  come  to  London  Town  \ 
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THE  QUACK. 

By      MARJORIE      BOWEN, 

Author  of  "  The  Viper  of  Milan.'''' 
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OU  know,  sir,  that  I 
am  a  very  great 
man  ?  " 

The  pale  young 
visitor  slightly 
bowed  his  head. 

"  A  very  great 
man  indeed,"  re- 
peated Dr.  Joshua 
Ward. 

And    then    he 
screwed  up  his  eyes,  and  w^as  silent. 

It  was  a  very  large  room,  very  handsomely 
furnished. 

At  one  end  a  black  curtain  hung,  an 
affected  white  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Health 
before  it ;  and  upon  a  shelf  above  the  desk 
at  which  the  doctor  sat,  stood  a  row  of 
skulls  neatly  painted  with  various  signs  in 
red. 

The  doctor  himself  was  a  large  man, 
dressed  in  garnet-coloured  velvet  and  a 
quantity  of  lace.  Round  his  head  a  blue 
silk  handkerchief  was  twisted  ;  under  his 
right  eye  a  large  dark  birth-mark  added  to 
the  brutal  and  sinister  expression  of  his 
face.  He  bit  the  nails  of  his  coarse  blunt 
fingers,  and  looked  on  the  floor.  The  patient 
was  a  youth  wearing  a  simple  fawn  cloth 
coat  and  a  plain  tie,  his  whole  expression 
and  bearing  of  languor  and  weariness 
almost  unendurable. 

The  apathy  of  illness  was  written  in  his 
wan  features  and  lustreless  eyes ;  a  certain 
grace  of  breed  and  youth  alone  remained  to 
show  wdiat  consumption  had  ravaged. 

"  Can  you  cure  me  ?  "  he  asked,  breaking 
into  the  silence  without  much  interest,  it 
seemed.     Dr.  Ward  smiled. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  he  answered. 
"  I  can  do  anything  I  choose." 

^*So  I  have  heard,"  said  the  young  man 
with  a  little  cough,  and  in  gentle  tones. 

"  Am  I  not  allowed  to  drive  my  carriage 
through  St.  James's  Park  for  the  marvellous 
cure  I  worked  on  His  Majesty  ?  Am  I  not 
the  inventor  of  the  drop  and  pill — remedy 
for  every  evil  ?  Do  I  not  pay  Agostino 
Carlini  a  hundred  a  year  to  work  on  my  bust 
in  white  marble  as  long  as  he  lives  ?  " 


The  young  man  looked  at  him  gravely  and 
wistfully. 

"  All  this  is  why,  sir,  I  have  come  to 
you." 

Dr.  Ward  squared  his  elbows  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  yon  are  very  ill  indeed — 
very  ill." 

He  seemed  to  expand  his  huge  and  flaunt- 
ing person. 

"  To  cure  you,  sir,  will  be  httle  short  of  a 
miracle." 

"  You  have  worked  them  before,  they 
said."     The  young  man  coloured  a  little. 

"  Naturally,"  said  Joshua  Ward  ;  "  but 
tliey  are  expensive." 

He  gazed  covertly  and  cruelly  at  the 
composed  sweet  face,  in  which  death  was 
clearly  written,  and  fell  to  biting  his  fingers 
again. 

"  First,  your  name  and  station  ? "  he 
demanded  pompously. 

The  young  man  hesitated. 

"  I  can  pay "  he  began. 

"  How^  much  ? "  asked  Dr.  Ward  con- 
temptuously. "Do  you  think  miracles  can 
be  w^orked  for  half-a-crown  ?  " 

A  faint  smile  came  over  the  youth's 
colourless  lips. 

"  Name  your  price.  A  year  of  life  would 
be  worth  much  to  me." 

But  the  doctor  wished  to  know  with 
wdiom  he  dealt. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

The  other  roused  himself  to  some  show  of 
animation. 

"  Whether  I  am  a  strolling  player  or  an 
earl,  I  can  pay  you  what  you  want.  My 
name  is  Henry  Beauchamp." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Beauchamp,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  you  should  have  come  to  me  before.  You 
are  a  very  sick  man  indeed.  Without  my  help 
you  would  have  only  a  brief  while  to  five." 

"  I  know." 

"  And  you  want  to  live  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Dr.  Ward  scratched  liis  chin. 

"  I  suppose  you  wonder,"  remarked  the 
yout  h,  "  but  I  have  those  who  would  be  glad 
of  my  life,  and  I  am  young  to  die," 
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"  I  wonder  at  nothing,"  said  the  quack 
drilj. 

"  Well,  the  price  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  guineas,  since  I  do  not  make 
profit  out  of  the  dying.'' 

"  A  hundred  guineas  ?  " 

"  And  that  is  pure  charity." 

"  I  would  question  if  my  life  is  worth  so 
much  !  "  The  youth  gave  his  melancholy 
smile. 

"  To  you  it  should  be,  even  if  there  is  no 
one  else  to  set  a  vahie  on  it,  sir." 

"  I  will  pay  your  price." 

"Well,  theo,"  said  the  doctor,  sour  that 
he  had  not  asked  more,  "  we  waste  time  ; 
the  cure  must  begin  at  once." 

Mr.  Beauchamp  rose. 

The  quack's  little  eyes  glinted  over  his 
frail  elegant  person. 

"  You  have  no  time  to  lose,"  he  remarked. 

"  No." 

"  The  money  ?  "  reminded  Dr.  Ward. 

The  young  man  drew  out  a  purple  pocket- 
book  worked  with  gold  thread,  and  took 
from  it  three  bills  on  the  Bank  of  England. 

He  laid  them  on  the  table,  and  completed 
the  sum  in  gold. 

"  Now  the  cure,"  he  said  half  defiantly, 
half  pleadingly. 

Dr.  Ward  swept  the  money  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  counted  and  examined  the  notes, 
then  locked  it  away  into  a  little  coffer  of 
brass  and  ebony. 

The  patient  took  his  seat  again  and 
coughed. 

"  The  elixir,"  said  Dr.  Ward,  "  is  in  my 
laboratory.  Wait  a  Httle  ;  I  will  fetch  it. 
It  is  the  famous  Friar's  Balsam,  and  every 
drop  is  worth,  sir,  what  you  pay  for  a  bottle." 

He  rose  ponderously  and  disappeared 
behind  the  black  curtain. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  did  not  move,  but  the 
composure  vanished  from  his  face  ;  an 
expression  of  deep  emotion  flu-hed  and 
changed  his  features.  He  fixed  his  eyes,  to 
which  the  luminous  light  seemed  to  have 
returned,  on  the  row  of  skulls,  and  a  ghastly 
expression  of  horror  distorted  his  pale  mouth. 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  lips  and  his  brow. 

The  lace  at  his  cuffs  shook  as  if  in  a  breeze 
with  the  trembling  of  the  hands. 

A  violent  cough  took  him.  He  rose  up 
and  sat  down  again,  resting  his  brow  in 
his  thin  palm,  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

He  was  sitting  so,  quite  still,  when 
Dr.  Ward  returned  with  a  tall  bottle  in 
his  hand. 


"  This  is  the  ehxir,"  he  announced  with 
weight. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  looked  up,  almost  with  a 
start. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said — "  the  ehxir." 

"  And  there  are  the  pills." 

The  young  man  rose. 

'*  Will  this  cure  me  ?  "  he  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

"  It  is  the  elixir ! "  was  the  pompous 
answer. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  took  the  bottle  in  his 
hand  and  looked  at  the  greenish  fluid  it 
contained. 

"  Is  this  true  magic  ?  "  he  asked.  "  But, 
no  ;  what  wit  I  have  tells  me  you  are  a 
charlatan  !  Well,  old  rogue,  an  hour's 
delusion  were  cheap  for  a  hundred  guineas. 
Let  this  only  make  me  tliink  I  shall  live — 
live !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Joshua  Ward,  a  little  dis- 
comfited, yet  master  of  himself,  "you  talk 
like  the  ignorant.  Did  I  not  cure  the 
King  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  smiled  Mr.  Beauchamp,  "  he 
was  not  so  sick  as  I  am." 

"  Unbelief  will  counteract  any  cure," 
announced  the  quack.  "  Yet,  even  if  you 
doubt,  that  medicine  will  do  you  much 
good." 

The  patient's  grey  eyes  fixed  themselves 
in  a  wistful  fashion  on  the  self-satisfied, 
impudent  face  of  the  doctor. 

"  Could  this  give  me  health  for  a  year," 
he  asked — "  just  for  one  year  ?  Yet  why 
do  I  ask  you,  since  this  is  your  trade,  and 
credulity  your  livelihood  ?  " 

Dr.  Ward  smiled. 

"  This  will  cure  you  of  your  present 
disease." 

He  tapped  the  pill  box. 

"  In  a  week's  time  come  to  me  again,  and, 
according  to  your  progress,  I  will  change  the 
treatment." 

Mr.  Beauchamp  regarded  him  yearningly, 
as  if  he  would  give  much  to  know  how  much 
he  was  being  fooled  ;  but  the  quack's  face 
was  inscrutable. 

"  Two  pills  and  a  glassful  of  the  mixture 
every  third  day,"  said  Dr.  Ward,  dismissing 
him  with  a  lofty  air. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  bowed,  took  up  his 
medicine,  and  left  the  room  in  a  meditating 
silence. 

He  was  half-way  down  the  wide  handsome 
stairs,  when  he  heard  a  soft  footfall  behind 
him,  and  a  soft  voice  addressing  him — 

"  Sir  !  " 

He  turned  slowly. 


'Your  friends,  they — tbey  do  not  know  you  are  back?' 
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A  young  girl  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  a 
white  muslin  cap  with  a  green  ribbon  in  it, 
and  a  design  of  blurred  roses  on  her  skirt, 
was  standing  close  behind  him  with  a 
breathless  air  of  timid  pity. 

He  smiled  at  her  vaguely  and  waited. 

Seeing  him  regard  her  with  such  quiet 
courtesy,  she  was  quick  to  tell  him  of  her 
position. 

"I  am  the  housekeeper's  daughter,"  she 
said — "  Dr.  Ward's  maid." 

With  no  change  in  his  almost  meek 
regard  of  her,  he  answei«ed — 

'*  Is  there  anything  yoa  want  with  me  ?  " 

She  spoke  quickly,  glancing  over  her 
shoulder  anxiously. 

"Do  not  trust  in  what  he  says.  Don't 
trust  what  he  gives  you ;  it  is  poison— or  near 
it— fraud,  all  of  it !  " 

Above  them,  through  the  large  window 
that  lit  the  stairs,  the  clear  spring  sunshine 
fell  on  an  intelligent  and  sweet  expression, 
and  showed  the  young  man's  face  pale  and 
slightly  pock-marked. 

"  Would  you  rob  me  of  hope  ?  "  he  asked 
gently. 

She  had  brown  eyes,  dark  and  eager. 

"  What  made  you  come  ? "  was  her 
counter  question. 

"  You  think  I  look  over-sensible  for  such 
trickery  ?  "  he  responded.  "  I  do  not  know  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  I  should  like  to  be  duped 
a  while.     I  half  believed " 

She  lowered  her  voice. 

"  He  is  a  cheat.  That  stuff  is  a  compound 
of  antimony — dangerous !  Living  here  I  must 
know  ! " 

He  half  sighed. 

"  I  was  desperate." 

"  Do  you  want  to  —be  cured — so  much  1 " 
she  asked  in  a  half  horror. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  was  lonely." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  know  not." 

The  little  maid  looked  troubled. 

"  Don't  take  his  medicine,"  she  repeated. 

He  smiled. 

"My  child,  it  can  make  me  no  worse 
than  I  am." 

She  gazed  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  Are  you  very  sick  ? " 

He  flushed  faintly. 

"This  is  a  poor  employment  for  you." 
His  languid  eyes  dwelt  reflectively  on  her 
fresh  bright  prettiness. 

"I  am  leaving  it,"  she  confided — "soon, 
in  the  autumn.  I  am  to  marry  a  soldier. 
He  was  at  Portobello." 


A  light  flashed  into  Mr.  Beaucharap's  eyes. 

"  I  am  a  soldiei",  too,"  he  said  ;  "  1  was  at 
Port  Lazaro  with  Vernon." 

On  this  he  turned  away  quickly,  and 
passed  out  of  the  great,  over-magnificent 
house. 

Outside,  the  plane  trees  were  covered  with 
new  foliage,  and  rustling  against  the  blae  ; 
the  air  was  pure  and  clear.  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
walking  across  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  stopped 
by  the  railings  of  the  garden  and  watched  a 
blackbird  in  the  grass.  Some  of  the  trees 
were  low,  with  graceful  branches  that  almost 
touched  the  ground,  and  shaded  a  magic 
space  of  sunless  freshness. 

It  was  quite  silent.  The  spring  sun  cast 
precise  shadows  from  the  posts  of  the  foot- 
way and  from  the  porticoes  of  the  mansions  ; 
in  the  plane  trees  in  the  centre  it  fell  in  a 
moving  tangle  of  quivering  light. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  watched  the  blackbird, 
which  was  swift,  vivid,  and  noiseless,  in  the 
tall  uncut  grass. 

A  man  so  bent  that  the  sunlight  rested  on 
his  back,  and  his  face  was  in  the  shadow, 
w^ent  by  with  a  basket  of  watercress,  and 
then  a  hackney  coach  lazily  dragged  over 
the  cobbles,  the  driver  absorbed  in  an  old 
copy  of  The  Gazette  that  gave  stale  news  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  took  off  his  hat  that  the 
sunshine  might  fall  over  his  face.  As  the 
watercress  seller  and  the  hackney  disappeared 
out  of  sight,  perfect  stillness  again  laid  a 
spell  of  tranquillity  on  the  square. 

Even  the  blackbird  disappeared. 

But  presently  across  the  cobbles  came  the 
quack's  little  maid,  wearing  a  chip  hat  and  a 
shawl  embroidered  in  red  and  white. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  did  not  see  her  till  she 
was  beside  him,  and  then  he  started,  so 
earnestly  had  he  been  dreaming.  She  looked 
at  him  searchingly  and  dropped  a  courtesy. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  was  a  soldier,  sir," 
she  said. 

"  You  would  not  think  it.  I  came  home 
from  South  America  a  month  ago."  He  smiled 
mournfully  and  kindly. 

"  From  the  war  ?  "  she  said. 

He  made  no  answer. 

"  You  were  in  the  fight  at  Port  Lazaro  ?  " 
she  asked.     "  I  heard  of  that." 

"It  was  a  wretched  expedition,"  he 
answered  with  a  little  cough.  "  Everything 
went  wrong.  Cathcart  and  Vernon 
quarrelled,  the  Spanish  had  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  climate — the  sun " 

"  Did  you  fall  ill  there,  sir  ?  " 

He  gave  her  his  vague  look. 
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''  There  were  six  hundred  of  us  left  dead 
before  we  were  repulsed  at  Lazaro.  Most  of 
the  others  died  of  fever  ;  some  came  home  — 
like  me." 

"•  You  have  your  friends  ?  "  she  suggested 
with  timidity. 

''  They  think  I  am  dead." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  My  name  was  in  The  Gazette  as  one  of 
the  dead.     Well,  I  lived." 

He  looked  up  at  the  plane  trees. 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  died  !  " 

She  paled  to  hear  him. 

"  You  must  not  say  that." 

"  Ah  " — he  looked  at  her  wonderingly — 
**  this  month  you  are  the  first  who  has  asked 
me  anything  of  myself ;  London  is  too 
occupied  with  sending  fresh  men  to  the  war 
to  think  of  those  wiio  return."  He 
drew  himself  up  against  the  paling.  "I 
was  in  the  Dragoon  Guards,  a  fine  regiment." 

''  Your  friends,"  she  repeated,  "  they — 
they  do  not  know  you  are  back  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Sir,  you  should  tell  them." 

Mr.  Beauchamp  smiled. 

"  I  am  a  dying  man  ;  I  took  the  fever. 
The  life  was  hard  ;  I  have  slept  three  nights 
in  the  rain — afterwards  the  smallpox.  If  this 
elixir"— he  touched  his  pocket, and  his  smile 
deepened — "  cures  me,  I  will  tell  them — not 
else.  I  would  rather  they  did  not  see  me 
die  ;  they  think  it  was  done  finely— in  a 
battle." 

"Alas  !  "  said  the  little  maid. 

"  I  should  not  talk  to  you  like  this.  Why 
do  you  tempt  me  with  your  sympathy  ?  "  he 
asked  wistfully. 

"  Ah,  but  the  medicine  is  no  good  !  "  she 
cried.  "  Antimony  he  made  it  of,  sir,  and 
is  trickery  !  " 

He  flushed,  but  answered  gravely — 

"I  do  not  doubt  you  are  right  — desire 
deceives  us  against  our  reason.  I  heard  of 
Joshua  Ward  and  of  his  cures  ;  1  went  to  his 
lectures,  but " 


He  broke  off. 

"You  must  not  think  me  quite  a  fool,  my 
child.  I  have  a  little  lodging  in  Islington 
and  a  volume  of  Plato,  and  I  had  set  myself 
to  die  quietly  ;  but  yesterday,  at  church,  I 
saw  her  dressed  in  black,  for  me." 

He  paused,  then  added — 

"I  am  so  changed  she  would  not  know 
me." 

"You  cannot  tell,"  said  the  girl,  feeling 
her  way  to  comfort. 

He  continued. 

"At  that  moment  I  thought,  if  there  is 

magic "  He  checked  himself  and  repeated 

the  word  "magic,"  then  pulled  the  bottle 
from  his  pocket  and  flung  it  against  the 
railings,  where  it  broke. 

"I  was  never  really  tricked,"  he  said, 
"  but  a  wild  hope  for  a  moment " 

A  swift  cloud  was  obscuring  the  sun  with 
a  dun  vapour. 

"  You  have  paid  for  that,"  said  the  maid, 
looking  at  the  green  fragments  of  glass  at 
her  feet. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  coughed. 

"  Do  we  not  always  pay  for  folly  ?  "  He 
smiled  at  her.  "Thank  you  for  your 
courteous  attention.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
rain." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Go  back  to  Islington  and  wait.  She — 
will  never  know." 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  See,  it  is  raining  already." 

Large  drops  w^ere  splashing  on  to  the 
plane  leaves  with  a  heavy  sound. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  regretfully. 

"  I — I  am  sorry,  sir,"  she  faltered. 

He  smiled  again  and  passed  on,  lifting  his 
hat  slowly. 

The  quack's  maid  watched  his  stooping 
figure  walking  heavily  away,  and  did  not 
notice  the  rain. 

"  A  soldier  !  "  she  said  aloud.  "  A 
soldier  !  " 


ELSA    IN    GOBLIN-LAND. 


By    LAURENCE    NORTH, 

Author  of  "  Syrinx.''^ 


HE  discovery  of  that 
wonderful  coiiiitrj 
beneath  the  diniiig- 
table  was  due  to 
the  gentle  inspira- 
tion of  Christina 
Rossetti. 

One  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  the  usual 
call  came  for  a  story 
before  bed-time,  an 
Unwise  Parent,  too  fond  of  experimenting 
with  little  souls,  thought  he  would  try  the 
spell  of  "  Goblin  Market."  He  hardly  dared 
to  hope  that  so  long  a  poem  w^ould  succeed, 
but  from  the  first  Mne  magic  and  glamour 
conquered. 

The  Engineer's  eyes  grew  big  :  he  forgot 
the  mysterious  problems  of  high  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  of  small-diameter  driving- 
wheels  ("  they  give  power  for  goods  trains, 
don't  they,D  addy  ?"),  of  large-diameter  wheels 
("  for  speed,  aren't  they  ? "),  all  the  queer 
tangle  of  mechanics  that  makes  life  worth 
living  for  him.  The  majesty  of  material 
things  and  of  inexorable  law  faded  before  the 
charm  of  the  purely  imaginative.  Not  that 
mechanics  are  outside  the  realm  of  imagina- 
tion. The  Unwise  Parent  will  never  admit 
that ;  lior  the  great  bridge,  the  giant  ship, 
the  thin  steel  thread  that  links  continent 
to  continent  and  sea  to  sea,  are  just  as 
romantic,  just  as  much  the  children  of  the 
imagination  as  the  most  gossamer  fairy 
story.  The  one  is  the  romance  of  this 
present  world,  the  other  of  a  world  one 
remove  away,  both  equally  real,  but  different 
in  kind.  Yet  the  higher  calculus  of  the 
engineer  has  its  vague  hints  of  a  Fourth 
Dimension.  The  two  w^orlds  may  not  be  so 
desperately  opposed,  after  all.  Who  knows  ? 
In  that  region  the  mathematician  and  the 
teller  of  wonder  stories  may  one  day  meet, 
and  find  that  all  along  they  have  been 
Fellows  of  one  College.  Here  on  earth  they 
have  already  met  in  Lewis  Carroll. 

But  although  "Goblin-Market,"  with  its 
beautiful  other-worldly  imagery,  its  "  wicked, 
quaint  fruit  -  merchant  -  men  "  and  elvish 
feasts,  charmed  the  Engineer,  it  was  to  his 


sister  that  it  brought  new  wonders  for  play- 
time. The  gipsy's  head  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  the  reader's  shoulder,  and  when  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  she  clamoured  :  "Go 
on,  go  on  ;  read,  Daddy,  read  !  " 

So  Daddy  read  to  the  end,  patiently. 

The  brown  bundle  went  to  bed  very 
happy,  and  for  a  few  days  we  heard  no  more 
of  "  Gobhn-Market."  Then,  httle  by  little, 
the  echoes  came  back. 

The  gipsy,  it  seemed,  was  in  touch  with 
a  world  which  dull  grown-ups  could  not 
enter.  Vague  hints  and  allusions  to  a 
mysterious  People,  w^ho  took  some  sort  of 
oversight  of  nursery  folk,  floated  through 
chance  snatches  of  talk.  The  People  had 
curious  likes  and  dislikes,  they  had  to  be 
appeased  :  meat  and  drink  offerings  were  set 
out  for  them  upon  the  window-sill.  They 
were  even  used,  with  childish  subtlety,  as  a 
lever  to  move  the  conscience  of  hide-bound 
elders,  too  much  devoted  to  stupid  rules  and 
regulations.*  In  a  word,  we  had  before  us 
an  object-lesson  in  the  growth  of  Natural 
Rehgion.  All  the  elements  were  there — 
a  higher  power,  anger,  pleasure,  rew^ard, 
punishment,  the  need  for  expiation  or 
appeasement. 

Gradually  Elsa  herself  became  identified 
with  those  Others.  What  had  been  vague 
became  definite.  They  were  named  as  the 
Goblins ;  later,  as  familiarity  grew,  they 
became  the  "Gobbins."  We  had  news  from 
Goblin-Land.  Then  one  day  it  ceased  to 
be  a  name,  and  found  a  local  habitation. 

It  was  during  the  children's  dinner,  which 
grown-ups  are  privileged  to  share  under  the 
absurd  disguise  of  lunch,  that  the  comedy 
began  in  earnest.  It  even  threatened — 
perhaps  it  was  intended — to  cheapen  discip- 
line. A  small  reproof  for  one  of  the 
thousand  little  things  that  betray  the 
primordial  barbarian  in  the  child  at  meals 
was  answered  with  a  flash  of  black  eyes  and 
the  cry  :  "  I  shall  go  to  Gobbin-Land  !  " 

It  did  not  matter  whether  Elsa  went  to 
Goblin-Land  or  not — Mummy  had  to  be 
obeyed.  Evidently  there  was  trouble  ahead. 
The  Engineer  began  to  grin  with  the  horrid 
geniality  of  the  person  who,  for  once  in  a  way, 
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and  for  a  wonder,  does  not  happen  to  be  in 
the  scrape. 

"  The  Gobbins  don't  want  nie  to  hold  my 
fork  your  way  !  If  I  go  to  them  and  tell 
them,  they'll  come — and  pinch.  Gobbins 
pinch  awful ! " 

The  obstinate  little  head  nodded  threaten- 
ingly. 

Still  Mummy  was  unmoved. 

"  Then— I -go." 

A  slip — a  slide — a  gloom — a  glance,  and 
Elsa's  place  was  empty.  From  beneath  the 
table  came  a  voice :  "  Now  I'm  with  the 
Gobbins,  and  they — punish." 


the  Goblin  Qaeen.  All  the  little  people 
obeyed  her.  In  Goblin-Land-under-the* 
Table  she  held  Court  to  her  invisible  sub 
jects.  Sometimes  there  was  high  revelry 
The  Goblin  feasts  were  splendid  but  secret 
The  Engineer  was  the  only  earthly  guest, 
and  he  never  gave  the  game  away.  But 
dull  elders  saw  the  preparations,  and  w^ere 
asked  to  contribute.  Nice  manners  above- 
board  coaxed  Mummy  to  bring  good  things 
out  of  the  cupboard  for  those  banquets 
down  below.  Once  the  Unwise  Parent 
peeped  under  the  table-cloth.  He  saw  a 
fair  white  table-napkin  spread  diagonally  on 


"  Mysteriously  pledging  each  other  in  tiny  glasses  of  water." 


They  certainly  had  begun  to  "pinch 
awful."  This,  of  course,  was,  as  Dogberry 
says,  "  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured." 
DISCIPLINE,  spelt  all  in  capital  letters, 
entered,  and  with  him  Tragedy.  But  that 
episode  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 

After  that  assertion  of  Grown-up  Law, 
the  Goblins'  influence  became  benign  and 
altogether  charming  ;  for  Elsa,  for  all  her 
hot  little  temper,  is  a  sweet  witch. 

Her  witchery,  it  appeared,  had  conquered 
the  Goblins.  Not  long  after  the  unfortunate 
incident,  she  came  in  with  woven  paces  and 
with  waving  hands  to  tell  us  that  she  was 


the  floor.  On  it  lay  choice  dainties,  and  at 
each  side  knelt  the  two  Immortals,  eager-eyed, 
nibbling  sweet  biscuits  and  mysteriously 
pledging  each  other  in  tiny  glasses  of  water. 
The  parent  was  caught  and  warned  off  on 
pain  of  fearful  tortures.  Ever  after,  no 
feast  was  begun  until  the  sacred  place  was 
hidden  with  a  screen  of  overturned  chairs. 
Here  was  the  germ  of  Mysteries,  of  Taboo, 
of  the  sanctity  that  surrounds  the  Brahmin's 
meal. 

The  privilege  of  holding  a  Goblin  feast 
became  a  valuable  moral  asset.  Once,  as  a 
great  and  exceptional  reward  of  virtue,  the 
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children  were  allowed  to  save  their  pudding 
bo  eat  in  the  Shades.  "  Stolen  waters  are 
sweet,"  says  Solomon,  and  "  bread  eaten  in 
secret  is  pleasant."  Without  leave,  a  siphon 
of  soda-water  was  taken  down  to  the 
banquet,  hence  disister.  But  this  is  no 
record  of  painful  things,  so  hush  !  if  you 
please. 

The  Unwise  Parent  grew  in  favour  with 
Her  Majesty,  bat  he  had  to  be  very  careful 
always  to  call  her  "  Goblin  Queen."  If  he 
said  her  own  name  by  mistake,  he  received 
an  imperious  little  tap,  and  a  reproving  voice 
cried  :  '''  Gobbin  Queen,  please  !  "  He  im- 
proved, with  care ;  and  one  day  he  was 
rewarded  witb  the  news  that  he  had  been 
elected  Goblin  King.  That  is  now  his 
name. 

"  Gobbin  King,  Gobbin  King,  give  the 
Queen  an  elephant  !  " 

-  This  demand,  usually  made  at  bed-time,  is 
not  so  impossible  as  it  seems,  for  an  elephant 
merely  means  a  peculiarly  giddy  and  exciting 
pick-a-back.  Thus  the  Queen  goes  to  bed 
in  state,  to  dream  of  her  eltin  country. 

In  deference  to  her  father's  royal  honour, 
she  has  now  invited  him  to  call  her  simply 
"Gobbin"  on  pain  of  Her  Majesty's  dis- 
pleasure. 

Gradually  her  visible  dominions  in- 
creased. One  day,  as  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  IJarley  Wood,  she  stopped,  and,  waving 
her  arms  in  a  circle,  she  cried  :  •'  That  is  the 
Gobbin  Forest  !  The  Queen  must  receive 
you.  Wait  here  ;  you  can't  go  in  without 
her  leave  !  " 

She  darted  away,  entered  the  wood,  and 
disappeared  behind  a  clump  of  rose  bushes. 

"  Now  come  ! "  she  called,  still  invisible, 
and  we  passed  through  the  gate.  Down  the 
path,  deep-strewn  with  brown  beech-leaves, 
Her  Majesty  came  slowly  sailing.  In  her 
hand  she  waved  a  long  spray  of  dog-roses — 
her  sceptre.  She  stopped  and  awaited  her 
visitors  with  wonderful  dignity. 

The  Engineer  and  his  humble  parent 
approached,  making  three  low  bows. 

Her  Majesty  I'eplied  wdth  a  little  lofty 
distant  bending  of  her  head.  "The  Gobbin 
Queen  bids  you  enter,"  she  said.  "  These 
are  her  woods,  and  here  the  Gobbins  dance." 

Then,  quite  abruptly,  as  a  child  will,  she 
dropped  her  state,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  we  heard  no  more  of  Goblin- 
Land. 

But  late  one  evening,  when  the  Queen  and 
I  were  walking  in  a  less  familiar  part  of  the 
same  wood,  the  weird  effect  of  sunset  among 
the  trees  overcame  her.     Far  away,  down  a 


long  beechen  aisle,  a  ruddy  sunbeam  threw 
an  oddly  shaped  tree-trunk  into  strange 
relief. 

"  Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy,  look  at  that  great, 
big  red  Gobbin  !  "  Then,  in  an  awe-struck 
whisper :  "  The  wood  is  full  of  Gobbins  ! 
Let's  get  back  to  the  path  we  know." 

A  little  hand  slid  into  mine  and  held  it 
tightly  until  we  reached  the  open.  For  the 
moment  there  was  sedition  in  Goblin-Land. 
The  Queen's  authority  tottered. 

But  not  for  long.  Very  soon  Gobhn 
authority  was  quoted  again  as  the  only 
guide  of  life.  It  was  curious  to  see  how 
exactly  the  parallel  with  the  evolution  of 
religion  was  kept  up.  The  honours  of  the 
worshipped  were  at  last  assumed  by  the 
worshipper.  The  child,  who  at  first  pro- 
pitiated the  Goblins,  became  one  of  them 
herself,  and  at  length  assumed  sovereignty. 
So  emperors  became  gods.  It  was  the 
"  Divine  "  Augustus,  you  remember,  at  the 
end. 

Later,  the  impulse  became  literary.  The 
unseen  kingdom  must  have  its  revelation, 
its  records.  One  evening  Elsa  begged  me 
to  make  her  two  tiny  little  white  books  "  of 
the  best  note-paper."  She  watched  eagerly 
until  the  books  were  finished.  "  Now,"  she 
said,  "  write  on  the  outside  of  one,  in  very 
little  letters — 

'ELFIN    STORIES, 

BY 

The   Goblin   Queen,' 

and  outside  the  other— 

'NEWS    FROM    GOBLIN-LAND. 

Now  make  a  lot  of  little  ornaments.  Now 
draw  corners  like  the  leather  corners  on  a 
bound  book." 

When  all  this  was  done,  bed-time  came. 
The  Queen  went  quite  obediently,  but  after 
"  Good  night,"  a  very  ingratiating  voice 
added  :  "  Daddy  will  come  to  see  me  in  bed, 
and  bring  the  little  books." 

A  very  bright-eyed  Elsa  sat  up  in  bed. 
She  had  not  been  so  excited  since  that  autumn 
evening  when,  a  mischievous  four-year-old, 
she  had  eaten  some  berries  of  deadly  night- 
shade. The  poison  increased  the  wonder  of 
her  wonderful  eyes,  and  unlocked  the  baby 
imagination.  It  was  uncanny  to  hear  the 
infant  lips  improvising  a  fantastic  story 
called  "  The  Little  Rain-BOX."  To  this  day 
nobody  knows  what  the  little  rain-box  can  be 
(lay  great  stress  on  the  word  "  box,"  please), 
but  the  story  is  very  amusing.  It  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end,  and  remains, 
as   Elsa  spoke   it,  a  curious  document  for 
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"  Then,  quite  abruptly,  as  a  child  will,  she  dropped  her  state." 


toxicologists.  This  by  the  way.  To-night, 
two  years  later,  no  false  stimulant  was  at 
work. 

"Take  your  'pecklili'  (the  infant  Mar- 
garet's improvement  on  the  word  'pencil,' 
now  passed  into  daily  household  usage)  and 
write  first  in  '  Elfin  Stories.'  " 


CHAPTER   I. 

A  queer  tale  followed  of  a  little  elnn 
creature  who  sat  all  day  on  a  toadstool  made 
of  wood  under  a  big  oak  tree.  When  it 
grew  dark,  there  came  a  little  old  man  in  a 
red  and  yellow  cloak  with  a  pointed  black 
cap.     His  hands  were  like  claws. 
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"  It  was  the  Wizard  Merlin  !  " 

With  this  effective  "curtain"  the  first 
chapter  ended.  The  next  told  how  Merlin, 
whose  arms  were  full  of  tiny  Goblins,  carried 
off  the  Httle  elfin  creature.  Here  the  Unwise 
Parent  struck.  He  had  had  enough  dicta- 
tion ;  but  he  was  coaxed  to  write  just  a  little 
page  of  "  News  from  Goblin-Land." 

The  news  was  of  a  fashionable  wedding 
over  there.  The  happy  bridegroom  of  the 
Goblin  Princess  was  the  little  elfin  creature 
(see  Book  III.,  said  Elsa).  Why  "Elfin 
Stories  "  should  be  referred  to  as  Book  III. 
nobody  has  found  out. 

The  exact  text  of  the  compositions  would 
have  been  given  here,  with  great  advantage 
to  this  story,  had  it  not  been  for  another 
curious  and  unexpected  development,  illus- 
trating the  growth  of  mystery  and  the  jealous 
reserve  that  surrounds  sacred  writings. 

I  thought  I  had  only  to  ask  for  the  little 
books,  but  a  few  hours  ago,  wdien  I  begged 
to  have  them,  the  Queen,  now  become  High- 
Priestess  and  Sibyl,  was  displeased. 

"I — do — not — know— where — they — are," 
she  said  with  slow  emphasis.  "  They  are  lost." 

Pretending  to  be  very  little  concerned  — 
although  I  was  really  deeply  disappointed — 
I  played  my  fish  wearily.  Soon  a  rather 
defiant  voice  said  :  "  They  may  be  down  one 
of  the  tent-pole  holes  in  the  garden,  or  in 
toolie  "  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  tool- 
shed).  "  But  you  cannot  find  them.  They 
are  lost." 

Later  I  remarked  casually,  in  a  general 
company  (without  mentioning  the  books 
and  without  looking  at  Elsa),  that  the  finder 
would  be  rewarded  with  sixpence  sterling. 

No  answer  for  a  while.     Then — 

"  It  does  not  matter  ;  I  should  only  put 
the  sixpence  back  into  Daddy's  pocket  when 
he  was  not  looking." 

To  this  I  made  no  reply,  and  returned  to 
my  book. 

Very  soon  a  small  head  was  laid  on  my 


shoulder,  and  a  little  figure  nestled,  pussy-cat- 
wise,  within  my  arm. 

"  Daddy,  they  are  in  my  little  red  bag  ; 
but  nobody  will  ever  find  my  little  red  bag." 

Now,  here  w^as  a  fine  point  for  a  casuist ! 
Plainly  there  had  been  something  very  like 
untruth.  But  was  it  untruth  ?  I  think 
not.  Was  it  not  an  infinite  delicacy  of 
perception,  a  beautifully  sensitive  jealousy 
for  the  sacred  things  ?  The  Mysteries  must 
be  kept  inviolate. 

Procul,  O,  procul  este,  profaiii ! 

The  cry  is  as  old  as  the  Cumagan  Sibyl. 
The  mystic  leaves  are  indeed  lost  to  tlie 
profane.  So,  at  least,  I  read  the  matter. 
Reproof  or  punishment  on  grounds  of  con- 
ventional morality  would  have  been  an 
outrage,  a  moral  violence  from  which  the 
child  would  never  have  recovered. 

"  Very  well,  Gobbin  darling  ;  nobody  will 
try  to  find  your  little  red  bag." 

"  Will  you  take  me  for  a  long  walk  over 
the  Common  ?  "  she  asked  prettily.  "  The  rain 
doesn't  matter,  if  I  put  on  my  Dutch  cloak." 

That  dark  blue  cloak  was  bought  in 
Leyden  from  excellent  Mynheer  no  matter 
what,  who  keeps  shop  close  to  the  Minerva 
Club,  most  luxurious  of  students'  Unions. 
When  the  peaked  hood  is  drawn  up  over  her 
head,  and  the  edge  of  scarlet  lining  turned 
back,  the  Goblin  Queen  looks  the  part  more 
than  ever. 

We  had  a  glorious  tramp,  from  which  we 
did  not  return  until  it  was  nearly  dark. 

As  long  as  she  could  see,  Elsa  gathered 
flowers,  and  asked  endless  questions  about 
tbem.  She  will  not  be  happy  until  she  knows 
the  names  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow  in 
these  woods  and  fields. 

Only  once  she  spoke  of  her  unseen  friends. 

"  You  know,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  I  have 
been  a  Gobbin  ever  since  you  read  '  Gobbin- 
Market ' ;  but  the  Gobbins  have  been  since 
—  oh,  since  the  world  was  a  ball  of  fire  !  " 


'  KIN(i    .JOHN     SIGNING     MAGNA    CAllTA     A  I'    KUNNYMEDE,    1215."        BY    J.    MOUTIMEH. 
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IX.     THE    REIGN    OF    KING    JOHN. 


JOHN,  siirnamed  Lackland,  because,  after 
his  withdrawal  from  Ireland,  he  did  not 
receive  any  province,  as  his  brothers  did, 
was  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Henry  II.,  w4ien,  at  the  age  of  thirty- two,  he 
ascended  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  Richard 
Coenr  de  Lion.  He  was  a  usurper,  the  rightful 
heir  being  his  young  nephew.  Prince  Arthur, 
the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Geoffrey  Planta- 
genet,  Duke  of  Brittany. 

The  public  mind  was  for  a  time  divided 
between  the  youthful  prince's  claims  and 
those  of  John  ;  but  Arthur  was  only  a 
child,  and  unknown  in  England,  and 
English  prejudice  was  more  favourable  to 
making  the  crown  the  gift  of  the  nation 
than  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  wearing 
as  an  hereditary  right.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  bishops  and  barons 
assembled  for  the  coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  May  25,   1199,  six   weeks   after 


the  death  of  Richard  I.,  the  primate  formally 
asserted  this  doctrine  ;  for,  standing  forth  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowded  church,  he  said  :* 
"  Be  it  known  unto  you  that  no  man  hath 
any  antecedent  right  to  succeed  another  in 
the  kingdom  except  he  be  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  w^hole  realm  .  .  ,  These  things 
have  I  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  n6ble  count, 
John,  here  present,  the  brother  of  our 
ilhistrious  King  Richard,  now  deceased 
without  direct  heir  ;  and  forasmuch  as  we 
see  him  to  be  prudent  and  vigorous,  we  all, 
after  invoking  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace  .  .  . 
have  with  one  consent  chosen  him  for  our 
king."  No  voice  was  raised  for  Arthur,  but 
"  Vive  h  Roi  John  !  "  was  the  response.  Thus 
was  John  crowned,  eleven  years  after  his 
father's  death  and  without  opposition. 

We  get   this   story   of   the   homily  from 

*  The  version  is  that  given  by  Miss  Kate  Norgate  in 
her  valuable  volume  on  "  John  Lackland." 
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Matthew  Paris's  re-writing  of  that  care 
inaccurate  writer,  Roger  Wendover's  "  His- 
toriaram/'  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Matthew  Paris  either  invented  or,  at  any 
rate,  much  modified  the  Archbishop's  speech, 
in  view  of  what  John  made  out  to  be  the  case. 
Arthur's  claims  were  not,  however,  to  be 
so  lightly  disposed  of  elsewhere,  and  the 
nobles  of  x\njou,  Maine,  and  Touraine 
immediately   declared    in    his    favour,    and 


KING    JOHN. 

From  an  engraving  by  G.   VertAie,  baaed  upon  the 
•  on  Ms  tomb  at  Worcester. 


appealed  for  assistance  to  Philip  of  France, 
as  their  superior  lord,  who,  led  by  an 
obvious  policy  of  self-interest,  embraced 
Arthur's  cause  ;  and  a  month  after  John's 
coronation  w^e  find  John  crossing  over 
to  France  to  make  war  against  Philip 
and  to  recover  the  revolted  provinces  from 
his  nephew.  A  truce  was,  how^ever,  shortly 
made  between  the  two  kings,  Philip  re- 
quiring that,  since  John  had  occupied  his 
brother's  territories  without  doing  homage 
for  them,  he,  in  expiation  of  the  lapse,  should 
surrender  to  him  Yexin,  whilst  Poitou, 
Anjou,  and  Maine  should  be  given  into  his 
custody  for  Arthur.  From  these  terms  John 
rebelled,  and  six  months'  desultory  warfare 
followed.     Conches  fell  to  the  French  King, 


and  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Arthur's 
castle  of  Ballon,  in  Maine,  which  Philip 
razed  to  the  ground,  an  action  held  to  be 
unjustifiable  by  Arthur's  adherents  ;  and  the 
boy's  seneschal,  turning  to  John  as  the 
natural  protector  of  his  nephew's  rights, 
surrendered  to  him  the  city  of  Le  Mans,  and 
put  the  boy  duke  himself  into  his  uncle's 
keeping. 

So  runs  one  account  of  an  affair  of  which 
there  are  several  versions  told,  for  Hume 
asserts  that  Constance,  Arthur's  mother, 
suddenly  awaking  to  consciousness  that 
Philip  of  France  intended  to  usurp  her  son's 
dominions,  placed  the  boy  in  the  hands  of  his 
uncle,  thus  bringing  about  the  treaty  of 
1200,  in  which  the  English  and  French 
monarchs  adjusted  the  Kmits  of  their  several 
territories. 


KING     .JOHN     AS     AN     OLDER     MAN. 

From,  an  old  engraving. 

By  this  treaty  John  was  placed  once  more 
in  possession  of  the  lands  held  by  his  father 
and  his  brother,  while  to  Philip  w^ere  ceded — 
on  the  young  Prince  Tjouis's  marriage  with 
John's  little  niece,  Blanche  of  Castile — cer- 
tain "  Naboth's  vineyards"  as  her  dower. 
The  children's  marriage  w^as  solemnised  in 
May,  1200.  After  attending  it,  John  made 
a  triumphal  progress  through  his  pacified 
Continental  dominions,  and  at  Angouleme, 


"the   coronation    of   JOHN,    1199.      THE    ORATION   BY    HUBERT    WALTER,    ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTERBURY.' 

BY    R.    CATON    WOODVILLE. 


as  the  story  goes,  lost  his  heart  to  Isabella, 
flaugliter  of  the  Count  of  Angouleme,  as  that 
beautiful  girl  of  barely  fifteen  did  homage 
for  the  province  of  which  she  was  heiress. 
In  1189  he  had  married  Hadwisa,  made 


heiress,  by  his  manoeuvring,  of  the  great 
earldom  of  Gloucester.  She  had  not  shared 
in  the  honours  of  his  coronation,  and,  since 
she  had  borne  him  no  child,  he  had  immedi- 
ately  after    his   accession   obtained   divorce 
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JSABKLLA     OF     ANGOUI.EMK,     QUKKN     TO     KINO    .JOHN. 
BY    A.     liOWIEU. 

from  her  on  tlie  grounds  of  a  previously 
unconsidered  "consanguinity."  He  was  free, 
therefore,  to  contract  a  fresh  marriage,  and 
although  Isabella  had  already  been  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  Lusignans,  since  she  was 
betrothed  to  Hugh,  Count  de  la  Marche,  of 
that  house,  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
Palestine,  John  carried  her  off  and  married 
her  on  August  24,  1200.  By  this  impolitic 
step  he  raised  against  himself  the  hostility 
of  an  important  and  ambitious  family. 

John  immediately  crossed  to  England 
with  his  bride,  who  was  "  hallowed "  on 
October  8  at  Westminster  by  Archbishop 
Hubert  Walter,  after  which  the  two  appear 
to  have  made  a  tour  through  England,  visit- 
ing Lincoln,  Northampton,  Wilts,  Hants, 
Surrey — they  kept  their  Christmas  at  Guild- 
ford— Scarborough,  Durham,  Hexham,  and 
Carlisle,  to  be  disturbed  in  the  following 
Easter,  which  they  kept  at  Canterbury,  by 
rumours  of  the  uprising  of  the  Lusignans. 
And  now  it  is  that  we  get  the  first  note  of  the 
English  barons'  discontent,  for  when  John 
issued  writs  summoning  the  military  tenants 
to  prepare  for  an  expedition  to  Normandy, 
the  barons  demurred.  They  would  go,  they 
said,  if  the  king  gave  them  those  "  rights  " 
of  which  mention  had  been  made  at  the  time 
of  John's  accession,  probably  referring  to  the 


charter  of  Henry  L,  from  which  John  bad 
since,  on  many  points,  considerably  departed. 
"  The  barons,"  says  Sir  James  llamsay,  in  his 
excellent  book,  "  The  Angevin  Empire," 
"  were  not  organised  for  resistance,  and  John 
met  them  by  threatening  to  seize  their  castles. 
He  managed  to  extort  from  them  payments 
in  lieu  of  personal  service,  and,  hiring  men- 
at-arms  with  this  money,  sailed  for  France, 
intent  on  reducing  the  Lusignans  to  sub- 
mission." 

By  1202  the  Lusignans  appealed  to  Philip 
of  France  for  protection  and  for  help  ;  and 
as  Arthur  of  Brittany  had,  since  his  mother's 
death  in  1201,  thrown  in  his  lot  with  that 
of  France,  Philip,  feeling  himself  strong 
enough  to  brave  John,  zealously  espoused 
their  cause. 

He  required  the  English  monarch,  as  his 
vassal,  to  answer  certain  charges  before  the 
peers  of  France  ;  but  as  to  what  these  charges 
were,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speculate, 
since  historians  are  not  in  agreement  upon 


ISABELLA     OF    ANGOUL^.ME,    QUEEN     TO    KING    JOHN. 

From  her  monument  at  Fontevraud. 


HE  pope's  legate  DENOUNCING  JOHN  TO  PHILIP  OF  FRANCE  AND  HIS  SON.     BY 

Reproduced,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  George  Bell  (fc  Sons,  from  one  of  the  illiistrations  to  their  " 

edition  of  Shakespeare's  works. 


BYAM    SHAW. 
Chiswick  " 
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them,  and  whatever  they  were,  John  refused 
to  appear  without  assured  safe  conducts  both 
ways.  Thereupon  Phih'p,  with  Arthur  by 
his  side,  successfully  attacked  first  one 
and  then  another  of  John's  provinces  in 
Normandy.  Then  the  scale  of  affairs  turned 
in  favour  of  John  :  and  while  Arthur  was 


This  event  brings  us  to  those  scenes  over 
which  Shakespeare's  genius  has  cast  its 
glamour.  The  poet  kept  close,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  main  facts,  altering  only  their  sequence 
in  the  interest  of  stage  effects.  Isabella  of 
Angouleme  does  not  appear  in  the  play,  and 
the   death  of   Arthur  follows    that  of    the 


'  I'llINCK    ARTHUR    ArPKAUNG 


W.    KAULP.ACII. 


unchivalrously  besieging  Mirabeau,  where  his 
grand  mo  tlier,  Eleanor,  now  eighty  years  old, 
was  installed,  John,  who,  in  a  fit  of  unwonted 
energy,  liad  gone  to  his  mother's  assistance, 
surprised  the  besieging  army,  and  made 
prisoners  Arthur  and  the  two  Lusignans, 
Hugh  and  Geoffrey.  Arthur  was  then  given 
into  the  charge  of  Hugh  de  Burgh. 


queen  mother,  whereas,  in  reality,  Arthur 
disappears  from  tlie  pages  of  history  in 
1203,  and  the  death  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
did  not  occur  till  1204. 

Yet  here  Shakespeare  is  in  accord  with  the 
thirteenth-century  annalist,  Margan  or 
Margain,  who  gives  the  date  of  Arthur's 
death  as  Maundy  Thursday,  1204,  which  that 
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year  came  after  April  1,  on  which  day  the 
death  of  Eleanor  occurred ;  but  this  anthority 
happens  to  be  wrong  with  regard  to  the 
year,  which  all  other  historians  make  1208. 

But  few  contemporary  writers  refer  to 
John's  barbarous  attempt  to  mutilate  his 
nephew.  Ralph,  Abbot  of  Coggeshall,  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  gives  grounds  for  Shakespeare's 
terribly  pathetic  scene.  And  if  the  wonder- 
ful duologue  between  the  boy  and  his  keeper 
does  not  exactly  tally  with  any  actually  re- 
corded facts,  where  so  much  is  problematical, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  situation, 
more  than  another,  is  wrong. 

How  the  boy  met  his  death  is  by  no  means 


boy  leaping  from  the  battlements  of  North- 
ampton Castle,  to  die  from  the  injuries  of 
his  fall. 

The  guilt  of  the  king  was  first  whispered, 
tlien  proclaimed.  The  Bretons  swore  ven- 
geance, and  the  Bishop  of  Eennes  hurried 
to  Paris,  there  to  take  counsel  with  Philip 
how  best  to  call  John  to  justice. 

Philip  thereupon  summoned  John  again  to 
appear  before  the  peers  of  France  to  answer 
this  time  the  charge  of  murdering  a  vassal 
of  the  French  crown.  John,  who,  according 
to  Shakespeare,  had  before  demanded — 

What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 

Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 


'the     submission    of    JOHN     TO    THE    TOPE's     LEGATE,    CARDINAL    TANDULF,     1213." 

From  an  old  engraving. 


clear.  Tales  were  hatched  miraculously  from 
the  germ  of  rumour,  and  although  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  young  prince  was  said  to 
have  been  recovered  from  the  Seine  in  the 
early  part  of  April,  1203,  in  the  October  of 
that  year  Philip  of  France  frankly  stated 
that  he  did  not  know  if  Arthur  were  alive 
or  not.  William  le  Breton  asserts  that 
John  took  the  boy  out  in  a  boat  upon  the 
Seine,  plunged  a  sword  into  his  body,  and 
rowed  several  miles  before  he  flung  it  over- 
board. 

The  exact  circumstances  of  the  young 
prince's  death  assume  reality  only  through 
Shakespeare's  play,  called  into  actuality  by 
that  profound   power  which   shows   us  the 


refused  to  come.  He  was,  therefore,  ad- 
judged guilty  of  the  crime,  worthy  of 
death,  and  pronounced  to  have  forfeited 
all  his  fiefs  in  France,  Normandy,  Brittany, 
Guienne,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine. 
Philip  took  the  field  to  claim  these 
dominions.  He  was  now  on  the  frontier  of 
Poitou,  where  a  general  insurrection  took 
place,  and  many  of  the  nobles  rallied  to  him 
against  John.  They  surrendered  to  Philip 
most  of  the  strong  places,  and  then  marched 
with  him  to  Normandy.  Here  the  enraged 
Bretons  had  already  invaded  and  occupied  all 
the  territory  near  their  own  frontiers.  They 
took  the  strong  castle  of  Mount  St.  Michael 
by    assault,    made    themselves    masters    of 
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Avranches,  and  tlien  burnt  all  the  towns 
between  that  city  and  Caen.  AX  last  the 
allied  forces  reached  Radepont,  near  Rouen, 
and  then  John  fled  over  to  England  to 
demand  help  from  his  barons.  After  this  mi- 
successful  attempt  to  recover  his  possessions, 
John,  in  1206,  made  a  truce  with  Philip, 
and  renounced  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Loire.  "  Thus,"  as  Lingard  says,  "  were 
these  extensive  and  opulent  provinces  re- 
annexed  to  the  French  crown  after  a  separa- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  ninety- two  years." 


On  the  death  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1205,  the  monks  of  the 
cathedral  had  elected  their  successor  without 
reference  to  John,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  the  office. 
But  Innocent  was  importuned  by  John  to 
appoint  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  the  vacant 
see.  Jealous  of  authority  and  ambitious  of 
power,  he,  however,  set  aside  both  nominations 
and  selected  Stephen  Langton,  an  Englishman 
of  learning,  then  in  Rome,  for  the  primacy  ; 
and    although    the    monks    of    Canterbury 


'the    barons    of   ENGLANn    TAKING    OATH     AT    KUUY    ST.    EDMUNDS,    NOVEMBEll,    1214,    TO   COMPEL   KING   JOHN 
TO    GRANT    THE    CHARTER    OF    HENRY    I."        BY   WILLIAM     MARTIN. 


From  the  original  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford. 


In  the  previous  year,  1205,  John  became  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  with  the  Pope,  that  auto- 
crat, Innocent  III.,  whose  pontificate  marks 
the  culmination  of  the  Papal  power,  for  he 
practically  established  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  Papacy  at  Rome.  He  interfered 
in  German  politics,  put  Castile,  Denmark, 
and  France  under  interdict,  and,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  saw^ 
his  way  to  force  John  into  the  surrender 
of  a  powerful  kingdom  to  his  vassalage. 


were  willing  to  accept  his  nominee,  John  swore 
that  Stephen  Langton  should  never  enter 
his  dominions.  John  fiercely  refused  to 
yield,  and  sent  a  body  of  armed  men,  who 
took  possession  of  the  convent  and  its 
revenues,  and  expelled  the  monks. 

Thereupon  Innocent  III.  placed  the 
country  under  an  interdict — March  23, 
1208  —  under  which  all  churches  were 
closed,  and  all  the  offices  of  religion, 
except    the    baptism    of    infants    and    the 
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confession  and  absolution  of  the  dying,  were 
forbidden. 

John  defiantly  proceeded  to  confiscate  yet 
more  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  where- 
upon the  Pope  hurled  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication at  him.  Though  harassed 
with  insurrections,  and  himself  an  outlaw  to 
his  own  subjects,  John  refused  to  yield.    For 


nobles  had  gone,  and  restored  his  authority. 
In  the  same  year  he  proceeded  into  Wales, 
and  obliged  the  native  prince,  Llewellyn, 
to  do  homage  and  give  hostages.  The  Pope 
now  pronounced  his  final  penalty — sentence 
of  deposition — and  offered  John's  crown  to 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  who  assembled 
an  army  to  make  a  descent  upon  England. 


'king    JOHN     SIGNING     MAGNA    CARTA,     1215."        BY   J.    KIPPINGILLE. 


a  brief  period  he  showed  something  of  the 
strength  of  personality  which  is  included  in 
Shakespeare's  elaborate  study  of  his  character. 
In  June,  1209,  he  marched  to  Norham,  and 
obliged  William  I.  of  Scotland  to  do  homage 
and  pay  fifteen  thousand  marks  as  a  fine  for 
having*^  destroyed  a  fort.  In  1211  he  crossed 
to    Ireland,   whither    the    most  disaffected 


Eeally  cowed  at  last,  John  sent  a  messenger 
to  Rome  with  offers  of  submission,  and 
Pandulf,  as  Papal  representative,  came  to 
England  to  arrange  matters  with  the  king. 
Meeting  Pandulf  near  Dover,  John  yielded — 
May  15,  1213 — at  discretion,  and  subscribed 
to  all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  He 
definitely,  but,  of  course,  illegally,  gave  up  his 
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kingdoms  to  the  Pope,  and  received  tliem 
again  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  taking  the 
ordinary  feudal  oath  to  the  Pope  as  his  over- 
lord. He  promised  to  submit  himself  to  the 
j  udgment  of  the  Pope,  to  acknowledge  Langton 
as  primate,  to  restore  the  exiled  laity  and 
clergy,  to  make  them  full  restitution  for  all 
damages,  to  receive  into  favour  all  those  im- 
prisoned or  outlawed  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Papal  See,  and  to  pay  in  token  of  vassalage 
an  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  marks.  On 
these  conditions  the  excommunication  and 
interdict  were  withdrawn'  and  Phihp  was  made 
to  relinquish  the  idea  of  invading  England, 
and  turn  his  attention,  instead,  to  his  long- 
standing desire 
to  invade  Flan- 
ders. 

John  there- 
upon threw  in 
his  lot  with 
FerrandjCount 
of  Flanders, 
who  was  sup- 
ported by  his 
father,  the 
Emperor  Otto 
of  Germany, 
and  Eeginald, 
Count  of 
Boulogne,  and 
in  1214  the 
Enghsh  fleet, 
commanded  by 
the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  com- 
pletely de- 
stroyed the 
French  ship- 
ping. 

The  success 
of  his  fleet  em- 
boldened John 
to  attempt   to 

recover  some  of  his  Continental  possessions  ; 
but  the  barons  made  one  excuse  after  another 
for  not  supporting  him,  and  after  reaching 
Jersey  without  any  sign  that  they  were 
following  him,  he  turned  back  with  his  band 
of  mercenaries  to  enforce  allegiance  and 
military  service. 

The  barons,  meanwhile,  eager  to  benefit 
by  the  mood  of  concession  to  which  the  king 
had  been  forced  by  the  Pope,  assembled 
themselves  in  council  at  St.  Albans  under 
the  presidency  of  Fitzpeter  the  justiciar. 
There  they  published  resolutions  ordering 
the  laws  of  Henry  I.  to  be  kept,  and  ordain- 
ing capital  punishment  against  those  officers 


of  the  king  who  should  exceed  their  legal 
duties. 

Three  weeks  later,  at  another  assemblage 
in  London,  the  barons  bound  themselves  by 
a  solemn  oath,  administered  by  Langton,  to 
conquer  or  die  for  their  liberties.  Then 
John,  turned  back,  by  lack  of  support,  from 
an  enterprise  supported  only  by  foreign 
mercenaries,  and  ill-supported  even  by  these, 
marched  through  the  land,  a  rebel  band 
at  his  heels,  burning  and  destroying  the 
properties  of  his  defaulting  subjects.  But 
Langton  averted  the  calamity  of  actual  civil 
war  by  threatening  the  excommunication 
of  all  who  should  engage  in  it,  and  so  the 

archbishop  in- 
duced the  king 
to  abandon 
bloodshed  for 
legal  confer- 
ence. 

To  the  com- 
p  a  r  a  t  i  V  e  1  y 
peaceful 
months  which 
ensued,  and  to 
John,  of  all 
m  0  n  a  r  c  h  s , 
despite  his 
otherwise  un- 
worthy rule, 
belongs  the 
credit  of  the 
first  introduc- 
tion of  repre- 
sentatives of 
the  counties 
into  the 
national  as- 
sembly, "  an 
i  nn  ovat  io  n 
compared  with 
which,"  says 
Dr.  William 
Sharp  McKechnie,  in  his  recent  work  on 
"Magna  Carta,"  "the  often-praised  provisions 
of  Chapter  XIY.  of  the  Great  Charter  itself 
must  be  regarded  as  antiquated."  Apparently 
John,  seeing  that  most  of  the  great  nobles 
were  in  opposition  to  him,  realised,  as 
Dr.  McKechnie  points  out,  "  that  it  would 
be  well  to  strengthen  his  position  by  support 
of  the  class  beneath  them,"  and  hence  to  the 
Council  of  November,  1213,  were  added 
"  four  discreet  men  of  each  county." 

The  early  months  of  1214  found  a  suffi- 
cient cessation  from  hostilities  between  king 
and  barons  to  allow  of  John's  again  leaving 
England  to  support  his  allies  the  Count  of 
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From  an  early  manuscript  illumination. 
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Flanders  and  the  Emperor  Ofcto  against  the 
French  king,  who  had  now  advanced  into 
Flanders.  But  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines  the 
allies  w^ere  totally  routed  by  the  French,  and 
John  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  humiliating 
truce  with  Philip. 

John's  failure  on  the  Continent  but 
hastened  the 
crisis  at 
home.  He 
needed 
funds  at  all 
costs,  and  his 
attempts 
to  extort 
f  u  r  t  h  e  r 
levies  of 
"scutage  " 
united  the 
disaffected 
baronage  in 
opposition. 

The  barons 
met  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds 
on  Novem- 
ber 20, 1214. 
We  repro- 
duce a  pic- 
ture of  the 
scene ,  by 
that  brilli- 
antly imagi- 
native 
painter, 
William 
Martin,  in 
the  Univer- 
sity galleries 
at  Oxford. 
Thereafter 
events 
marched  too 
turbulently 
and  too 
rapidly  for 
chronicle 
within  the 
limited  space 
of  this  arti- 
cle, and  on 
June  15, 
1  2  1  5  ,    a  t 

Runnymede,  John  was  compelled  to  sign  the 
Great  Charter.  We  have  Mrs.  Ernest  Nor- 
mand's  fresco  in  the  Royal  Exchange  to 
commemorate  the  sealing  of  Magna  Carta, 
and  among  the  pictures  here  reproduced 
are  those  by  J.  Mortimer  and  Rippingille. 


*'THE    death    of    king    JOHN,     1216."       BY    BYAM    SHAW. 


Reproduced,  by  permUsion  of  Messrs. 
illustrations  to  their  ' '  Chiswick ' 


The  Great  Charter  is  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  alleged  basis  of  our  chief  national 
liberties,  and  most  of  our  older  historians 
have  read  into  it  both  motives  and  results 
altogether  larger  than  can  be  identified  with 
it  by  the  more  comparative  methods  of 
modern  criticism  by  which  it  is  considered 

in  relation 
to  the  several 
earlier  char- 
ters which 
preceded  it, 
and  to  the 
strictly 
historical 
conditions 
out  of  which 
it  evolved. 

It  is  not, 
however,  to 
be  consid- 
e  r  e  d  as 
forming  a 
new  code  of 
law%  or  even 
as  an  at- 
tempt to 
inculcate  the 
great  princi- 
ples of  legis- 
lation. Its 
f  r  a  m  e  r  s 
meant  not  to 
disturb  the 
national 
j  u  r  i  s  p  r  u- 
dence  ;  their 
only  object 
was  to  cor- 
r  e  c  t  the 
abuses  which 
had  grown 
out  of  the 
feudal  cus- 
toms under 
the  despot- 
ism of  the 
first  William 
and  his 
successors  ; 
and  the 
remedies 
which  they 
devised  for  this  purpose  were  comprised  in 
the  Charter. 

In  fact,  the  Charter  was  an  assertion  of  in- 
dependence of  despotism  on  the  part  of  the 
barons  rather  than  the  prophetic  forecasting 
of  a  united  England  which   sentiment  has 


George  Bell  ct  Sons,  from  one  of  the 
'  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works. 
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largely  chosen  to  consider  it.  The  main 
reasons  for  modifying  the  traditional  view 
of  the  place  held  by  Magna  Carta  in 
our  national  evolution — immensely  valuable 
though  it  actually  proved  through  the  re- 
incorporation of  its  main  provisions  in 
subsequent  Constitutional  developments  — 
are  presented  in  very  convincing  detail  in 
Dr.  McKechnie's  scholarly  and  illuminating 
volume  on  the  subject,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  ;  and  a  concise  considera- 
tion of  the  main  points  at  stake  is  to  be 
found  in  that  valuable  work  "  The  Historians' 
History,"  which  also  gives  a  very  lucid  survey 
of  the  scattered  episodes  of  military  misfor- 
tunes abroad  and  civil  strifes  at  home  which 
form  the  history  of  John's  turbulent  reign. 

To  insure  the  observance  of  Magna  Carta, 
the  king  was  required  to  disband  his  mer- 
cenary forces,  to  give  the  barons  possession 
of  London,  and  the  custody  of  the  Tower  to 
Langton.  John  professed  to  submit,  but 
he  despatched  an  envoy  secretly  to  Pope 
Innocent,  who  responded  loyally  to  his  call, 
and  declared  that  the  document  of  charter 
was  null  and  void,  inasmuch  as  the  realm 
belonged  to  him.  Many  of  the  barons  were 
excommunicated,  Langton  was  summoned  to 
Rome,  and  London  was  laid  under  an 
interdict. 

Thus  backed  by  his  Papal  alliance,  John 
speedily  enlisted  more  mercenaries  on  the 
Continent,  and  let  them  loose  upon  the  land, 
and  fire  and  sword  and  rapine  stalked 
abroad,  while  the  king  wreaked  vengeance 
on  the  barons  and  their  adherents. 

Desperate  ills  need  desperate  remedies, 
and  at  length  the  barons  offered  the  crown 
of  England  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  John's  nephew  by 
marriage,  who  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
on  May  21,  1216,  and,  marching  towards 
London,  took  possession  of  one  town  after 
another  on  his  way.  The  desertion  of  the 
barons  from  John's  standard  made  the 
French  prince's  march  a  triumphal  progress, 
for  they  brought  to  him  the  keys  of  many 
of  the  large  strongholds.  Even  John's 
mercenaries,  being  French  and  Norman, 
deserted  to  the  French  invader  in  large 
numbers.     A  few  of  the  great  nobles,  such 


as  the  seneschals  of  Dover  and  Windsor, 
resisted  him,  and  the  barons  generally  had 
come  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  proceed- 
ings, when  John's  death,  as  he  marched 
north  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  King  of  Scots,  who  had  come 
south  to  do  homage  to  Louis  at  Dover, 
came  as  a  happy  release  to  a  distracted 
country. 

Historians  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  death.  Some  say  that  John 
was  already  labouring  under  the  stress  of 
disease  when,  in  crossing  the  Wash  from 
Lynn  to  Lincoln,  and  losing  there,  in  the 
tide,  regalia,  treasure,  and  baggage,  he  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  drowning,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  shock  and  fatigue.  Others,  again, 
assert  that  rash  indulgence  in  a  supper  of 
peaches  and  new  cider  brought  on  fever,  and 
others  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  monk.  His 
death  occurred  at  Newark,  although  Shake- 
speare lays  the  scene  in  the  orchard  of  the 
Abbey  of  Swineshead,  but  a  day's  march 
from  the  Wash,  and  fills  in  the  picture  with 
the  moving  pathos  of  John's  last  words — 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd, 
And  aU  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod, 
And  model  of  confounded  royalty. 

The  doors  of  palaces  are  better  hung  than 
are  those  of  commoner  houses  ;  they  are  also 
made  of  thicker  wood.  That  which  goes  on 
within  them  is,  therefore,  shut  away  from  the 
people's  ears,  and  even  when  the  doors  are 
open,  the  adulation  which  is  the  breath  of 
courts  makes  it  difficult  to  hear  distinctly 
adverse  criticisms  upon  princes.  Yet  whispers 
of  John's  true  character  were  abroad  even 
in  his  lifetime — that  he  was  a  trifler  and  a 
coward,  that  he  was  odious  both  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  that  he  was  tyrannous, 
insolent,  and  licentious.  Fed  by  the  ever- 
tending  care  of  rumour,  these  charges  grew 
into  the  form  of  accepted  facts.  Shakespeare 
alone  allows  to  him  a  kind  of  greatness,  a 
something  of  heroic  force,  but  these  qualities 
seem  due  rather  to  the  triumph  of  Shake- 
speare's word-setting  than  to  anything  actually 
heroic  in  John  himself. 


'  The  girl  turned  and  gave  him  a  straight  bland  look." 


The  Turn  of  the  Tide. 


By   VINCENT   O'SULLIYAN. 


EDWARD  QUENNELL,  the  art  critic 
of  7%e  Morning  Star,  turned,  as  lie 
was  leaving  the  exhibition,  to  give  a 
final  glance  round  the  rooms.  It  was  one 
of  those  small  shows  which  precede  the  big 
show  at  the  Academy,  and  liave  often  much 
better  paintings  on  view.  This  one  was  well 
attended.  Several  people,  catalogue  in  hand, 
were  drifting  from  canvas  to  canvas  without 
haste  or  the  appearance  of  interest.  A  few 
of  the  men  were  obviously  painters  ;  a  few 
of  the  women  were  models.  The  rest  of  the 
spectators  came  out  of  that  immense  world 


of  the  well-to-do  in  London  who  follow  with 
more  or  less  intelligence  the  movements  of 
all  the  arts. 

Quennell  had  decided  to  go,  when  a  tall 
young  lady,  accompanied  by  a  stout,  hand- 
some, mature  woman,  with  an  artificial  com- 
plexion, came  through  from  one  of  the  inner 
T'ooms.  The  mature  lady  was  expensively 
robed,  and  looked  rich ;  her  companion's 
attire  was  plain.  Quennell  inferred  that  she 
was  one  of  the  numerous  young  ladies  of 
talent  who  are  "  taken  up  "  and  towed  about 
by  a  wealthy   patroness.      The  talent,   he 
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concluded,  as  he  scanned  her  face,  was  cer- 
tainly there.  He  was,  in  fact,  strangely 
disordered  at  the  sight  of  this  girl ;  he  could 
not  keep  from  looking  at  her.  She  was  tall, 
built  on  a  large  plan,  and  gave  an  impression 
of  easy  freedom  of  limb.  Her  face,  firmly 
moulded,  was  pallid,  and  the  pallor  was 
emphasised  by  thick  chestnut  hair.  As 
Quennell,  lost  to  all  else,  continued  to  gaze, 
the  girl,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  some  subtle 
magnetic  stream  emanating  from  him,  turned 
and  gave  him  a  straight  bland  look  out  of  a 
pair  of  serene  grey  eyes  which  completed  his 
subjection. 

At  that  moment  a  man  he  knew,  passing 
the  ladies,  was  recognised  by  them,  and  came 
on  in  his  direction.  Quennell  greeted  him 
effusively. 

"  I  have  just  been  wondering,"  he  said, 
"  who  those  two  people  are — or,  rather,  who 
one  of  them  is." 

"  Oh,  that's  Lady  Dewing,  the  wife  of 
Dewing,  the  banker  and  M.P.  Heaps  of 
money.  The  girl  with  her  is  Eva  Staithe, 
one  of  the  geniuses  she  is  constantly  unearth- 
ing. Last  year  it  was  music,  with  Mildred 
Gator,  the  violinist.  It  seems  to  be  painting 
this  year." 

"  Is  Eva  Staithe  an  artist,  then  ?  " 

"  I  won't  say  that,  but  she  has  a  picture 
in  this  show." 

"  A  good  picture  ?  " 

'^  Blessed  are  the  merciful ! "  said  the 
other.  "  I  have  seen  worse.  It  is  not 
exactly  alarming."  And  with  that  he  took 
himself  away. 

Quennell  fumbled  through  his  catalogue. 
"No.  199.  Staithe,  Eva.  The  Turn  of  the 
Tide.  £50."  In  the  time  it  had  taken  him 
to  find  that,  the  two  ladies  had  disappeared. 

Hardened  critic  as  he  was,  it  was  with 
rather  a  beating  heart  that  Quennell  hastened 
through  the  rooms  in  search  of  No.  199. 
He  had  "  done  "  the  show  conscientiously ; 
he  could  hardly  think  that  he  had  overlooked 
any  startling  merit ;  but,  still,  one  never 
knew.  In  spite  of  oneself,  one  was  guided 
by  names — familiar  names — and  there,  all  the 
time,  your  masterpiece  might  be  tucked  away, 
overlooked,  in  a  corner.  That  had  happened 
to  him  more  than  once.  Now,  in  front  of 
No.  199,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  had 
nearly  happened  to  him  again.  Not  that 
Miss  Staithe's  picture  had  been  treated  badly 
by  the  committee  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
hung  very  well.  And,  considering  the  multi- 
farious beauties  of  colour  and  design  which 
he  at  present  discovered  in  the  picture,  he 
could  not  understand  how  he  had  neglected 


it  on  his  round.  He  had  actually  noticed 
the  two  pictures  on  either  side,  which  now 
seemed  uninteresting  in  comparison.  The 
subject  was  usual  enough.  A  wild  sea-beach, 
a  stormy  daybreak,  and  a  peasant  woman  in 
the  foreground,  holding  herself  upon  the 
gleaming  sands  against  the  gale,  and  staring 
haggardly  over  the  tumbling  surf.  The  thing 
was  worked  out  in  a  very  grey  scale  of  tones, 
even  to  the  woman's  shawl.  To  Quennell 
it  seemed  the  work  of  a  colourist  of  great 
power.  As  he  saw  it  now,  the  picture  seemed 
free  from  pompous,  common,  and  noisy 
colouring,  and  blended  in  a  remarkable 
harmony.  The  woman's  face,  anxious  and 
softly  pale,  stood  out  against  a  grey  back- 
ground, still  more  pale,  and  the  effect  to  his 
eyes  was  at  once  soft  and  striking.  How 
had  he  passed  it  by  on  his  tour  of  inspection  ? 
For  all  these  merits,  he  said  to  himself,  were 
really  and  truly  there  in  the  frame  before 
him  :  he  repudiated  the  notion  that  they 
were  suggested  to  him  by  the  vision  he  had 
been  gratified  with  just  now,  out  there  in 
the  other  room.  No  ;  if  Lady  Dewing  went 
out  hunting  for  geniuses,  she  had  certainly 
this  time  brought  down  something  worth 
taking  home  in  her  bag. 

II. 

Strolling  to  his  chambers,  he  worked  out 
his  article  for  The  Morning  Star,  and  when 
he  arrived,  he  set  about  writing  it.  As  his 
phrases  unrolled  themselves  before  him  on 
the  paper,  he  perceived  that  the  space  he 
gave  to  Miss  Staithe  put  the  article,  as  a 
w^hole,  out  of  shape  ;  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  excise  a  line  of  the  enthusiastic 
praise.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  cast 
about  for  some  means  to  render  Miss  Staithe 
less  emphatic — to  break  the  impact  of  her, 
so  to  speak,  as,  flung  by  him,  she  struck  the 
public.  To  put  another  painter  on  a  level 
with  Miss  Staithe  would  most  likely  injure 
the  presentation  of  Miss  Staithe.  Besides, 
he  had  now  convinced  himself  that  there 
was  not  a  single  other  painter  in  that  show 
he  had  just  left  who  deserved  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  as  Eva  Staithe. 
"The  Turn  of  the  Tide"  was  almost  a 
masterpiece,  and  he  remembered  nothing 
else  approaching  a  masterpiece  in  the  ex- 
hibition. 

One  way  at  last  appeared  before  him  as 
an  outlet.  He  had  lately  read  with  immense 
interest  a  new  novel  by  Ernest  Whinfrey, 
and  he  was  still  full  of  it.  The  sight  of 
some  stupid  perfunctory  reviews  had  annoyed 
him,  and  he  had  wished  for  an  opportunity 
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to  notice  the  book  as  it  deserved.  Now, 
as  lie  thought  over  Eva  Staithe  and  Eva 
Staithe's  picture,  certain  resemblances  sug- 
gested themselves  to  him  between  her  art 
and  the  art  of  the  novelist  in  question.  He 
saw  the  same  cold  soberness  of  tone,  the 
same  spareness  of  expression,  the  same  sup- 
pressed passion,  the  same  greyness,  dis- 
appointment, hope  deferred.  Both  of  them 
were  waiting,  said  Quennell,  in  a  low  hght, 
in  a  bleak  dawn,  for  the  destined  prince  or 
princess  who  would  break  their  bonds  and 
send  wild  gusts  of  joy  pouring  through  their 
lonely  lives. 

And  as  he  wrote  that,  and  other  things 
like  thafc,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Eva  Staithe  would  hail  himself  as  the 
liberating  prince.  She  would  most  certainly 
see  the  article.  How  could  she  fail  to  be 
stirred  by  such  adroit  adulation,  such  sym- 
pathetic, comprehensive  criticism,  such  a 
revelation  of  the  kindred  soul  waiting  for 
her  out  here  in  the  world — nay,  beckoning 
to  her  ?  Never  before  had  she  heard  the 
authentic  voice  unmistakably  sounding  ;  of 
that  he  was  sure.  He  was  sure  that  no  one 
understood  her  as  he  did.  Surely,  when  she 
read  his  article,  she  would  make  some  sign. 
In  praising  Ernest  Whinfrey's  book,  he  was 
dispassionately  giving  a  lift  up  to  a  work  of 
art  which  was  in  danger  of  remaining  stuck 
in  the  mire ;  in  praising  Eva  Staithe's 
picture,  he  flattered  himself  he  was  also 
honestly  giving  a  lift  up  to  a  work  of  art ; 
but  this  time  not  dispassionately.  He  was 
looking  beyond  for  the  sign. 

III. 

But  several  months  went  by,  and  the  sign 
was  not  made,  although  he  placed  himself  in 
every  possible  advantageous  outlook  to  descry 
it.  One  of  these  was  Lady  De wing's  house, 
but  there  he  found  that  Eva  Staithe  had 
gone  away — "  back  to  her  father  in  Essex," 
he  was  told.  Lady  Dewiug,  roundly  filling 
the  part  of  patroness,  had  purchased  "  The 
Turn  of  the  Tide,"  and  Quennell  saw  it 
hanging  on  her  wall,  with  his  own  article, 
neatly  framed,  attached  to  it.  For  the  rest, 
Eva  Staithe's  artistic  impulses  seemed,  for  the 
moment,  at  all  events,  dormant.     Quennell 


prowled  through  picture  shows  with  a  new 
interest,  but  he  found  nothing  of  hers,  and 
nothing  of  hers,  he  made  sure,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers.  So  all  he  had  to 
keep  him  going  was  the  remembrance  of  her 
face  as  he  had  seen  it  one  afternoon  long 
ago. 

This,  however,  he  found  enough  as  an 
incitement  to  hope,  till  one  morning,  when 
among  his  letters  he  saw  a  large  thick 
envelope  addressed  in  a  heavy,  firm  woman's 
handwriting,  unknown  to  him.  He  broke  it 
open  and  glanced  at  the  signature™"  Eva 
Staithe  "  ! 

"  Dear  Mr.  Quennell,— Although  I  have 
never  met  you,  I  venture  to  write  because  I 
have  something  so  curious  to  tell  you  about 
myself  and  yourself  and  my  future  husband— 
I  mean  Mr.  Ernest  Whinfrey,  whose  writing 
you  admire  so  much.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  you  are  the  cause  of  our 
happiness.  When  your  most  generous  article 
appeared,  in  which  you  found  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  Mr.  Whinfrey  and 
myself,  I  had  never  read  any  of  Mr.  Whin- 
frey's  books.  I  got  them  all,  and  I  was 
simply  enthralled.  I  found  lots  of  things  I 
had  been  thinking  for  years,  only  put  ever 
so  much  better  and  stronger  than  I  could 
put  them.  Then  Lady  Dewing— also 
prompted  by  your  article — decided  to  bring 
us  together,  and,  as  she  knows  everybody, 
she  soon  managed  it.  We  both  found — Mr. 
Whinfrey  and  I — the  most  extraordinary 
sympathy  in  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 
We  seem  to  have  known  each  other  for 
years.  You  were  quite  right  in  all  you  said 
about  that.  Mr.  Whinfrey  says  that  only  a 
man  of  amazing  talent  could  have  discovered 
our  sympu,thy  without  knowing  either  of  us. 
Well,  we  are  both  blissfully  happy,  and  we 
owe  it  all  to  you.  Mr.  Whinfrey  says  tliat, 
seeing  how  much  we  owe  to  you,  and  that 
you  are  really  the  cause  of  our  coming  to- 
gether, I  ought  to  write  and  ask  you  to  the 
wedding  ;  and  I  am  doing  so.  Do  come, 
dear  Mr.  Quennell  !  I  feel  so  much  grati- 
tude to  you,  though  I  can't  express  it  properly 
in  writing.  My  picture  was  well  named  ;  it 
was  really  the  turn  of  the  tide  with  me — a 
lucky  turn." 
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T  was  one  of  those 
pitch-black  nights 
the  opaqueness  of 
which  is  merely 
^emphasised  by  the 
street  lamps.  The 
sky  was  heavy  with 
cloud,  and  a  light 
rain  descended 
almost  as  a  thick 
dew.  It  had  been 
about  half -past  one  when  I  left  Dawson's 
flat,  and  I  had  walked  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
so  that  I  reckoned  it  must  -be  just  upon 
two  o'clock.  The  street  through  which 
I  w^as  striking  to  reach  my  quarters  was 
quiet  enough,  but  away  in  the  distance  was 
the  faint  mumble  of  the  town — the  town  that 
never  sleeps.  Between  lamp-post  and  lamp- 
post I  travelled  methodically,  my  measured 
steps  ringing  rhythmically  upon  the  pave- 
ment. The  light  shone  on  the  big  houses 
flush  with  the  walk,  with  porticoes  of  a  faded 
Palladian  taste.  They  were  ahke  as  peas, 
and  unindividualised  as  a  row  of  tenements 
in  the  slums.  Yet  each,  no  doubt,  bespoke 
a  respectable  rent,  and  was  the  shell  of  some 
handsome  trappings  and  a  prosperous  house- 
hold. 

Midway  between  two  lamp-posts  I  thought 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  woman,  but  the 
flgure  vanished  almost  instantaneously  into 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  a  portico.  The 
ring  of  my  feet  was  audible.  There  was  a 
vision  of  skirts  in  the  dimness,  the  figure 
flashed  out  again,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way, 
and  suddenly  I  came  to  a  stop. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
help   me.     I — I   have   been   waiting   for   a 

policeman "        The    voice     trailed    off 

distressfully,  leaving  its  want  unknown. 

"  A  policeman  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  Has  any- 
one  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  I  don't  mean  that,"  she 
interrupted  with  quick  intelligence.  "  It's 
merely  that  I  can't  get  the  door  open.  The 
key  w^on't  turn." 

It  was  an  easy,  matter-of-fact,  everyday 
difficulty,  and  I  responded  like  the  ordinary 
man.  That  is  to  say,  I  walked  with  her 
up  the  steps  into  the  portico,  and  in  the 


circumferent  darkness  bent  my  eye  to  the  key- 
hole and  endeavoured  to  move  the  key.  It 
resisted  my  efforts,  and  she  stood  by,  showing 
her  embarrassment  in  her  restlessness. 

"  ISTo  matter,"  said  I.  "  There  is  probably 
dirt  in  it,"  and  I  blew  lustily  down  the  key. 

It  produced  a  long,  melancholy,  wailing 
whistle,  and  I  inserted  it  again— with  no 
result. 

"  I  wonder  what  can  have  happened  ?  " 
cried  my  companion  in  distress. 

I  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  passing 
any  judgment  upon  her.  I  knew  not  if  she 
were  old  or  middle-aged  or  young.  All  I 
did  know  was  that  she  was  in  evening-dress, 
for  her  wrap  had  fallen  away,  and  that  she 
had  a  nice  voice. 

I  was  wrestling  with  the  key  in  the  lock 
for  what  seemed  a  confoundedly  long  time, 
and  then  a  fear  seemed  to  strike  her. 

"  This  is  Number  18,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  asked 
anxiously.  We  both  retreated  outside  the 
portico  and  studied  the  frieze,  or  whatever 
architects  call  it.  It  was  involved  in  the 
general  darkness,  and  nothing  inscribed 
thereon  could  possibly  be  visible.  I  felt  in 
the  pockets  of  my  overcoat,  and  produced  a 
matchbox  which  held  precisely  three  matches. 
One  I  struck,  and  in  the  flare  we  eagerly 
scrutinised  the  lintel,  if  that  is  what  they 
call  it. 

"  Number  18,"  I  read  out. 

"  Oh,  I  was  afraid  I  had  made  a  mistake," 
sighed  my  companion. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  I  was  rather 
hoping  you  had." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  and  hesitated,  as  if  she 
reflected.  "  I'm  sorry.  Yes,  I'm  detaining 
you.     It  is  selfish  and  inconsiderate  of  me." 

But  I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  her  in  the 
flare  of  the  match,  and  I  certainly  had  not 
meant  that.  I  was  not  tired  of  the  job  at 
all,  but  I  was  anxious  that  she  should  be 
relieved  of  anxiety.  She  was  not  old,  and 
she  was  not  middle-aged.  .  She  had  rather 
dazzled  me,  or  the  flaring  match  had.  I 
went  back  and  tried  again,  and  failed.  Her 
sigh  was  disconcerting. 

"  Perhaps,  if  we  rang  the  bell,  the  servants 
would  hear,"  I  suggested  tentatively,  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
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household.  Sarely  she  must  have  considered 
this  device  before.     She  had. 

"  They  must  all  be  in  bed  long  since,"  she 
said  sadly,  "  and  they  sleep  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  They  sleep  like — like  the  dead,"  she 
added  with  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

I  pondered. 

"  There  is  no  one  who  would  hear  if  we 
kept  on  pealing  at  the  bell  ?  "  I  inquired. 

She  liesitated  a  moment,  and  then  :  "No 
one,"  she  said. 

"  That's  awkward,"  I  replied  thoughtfully, 
and  added  :  "  Do  you  think  there's  any  chance 
of  getting  in  by  the  basement  ?  This  key 
must  have  got  twisted." 

She  did  not  treat  my  suggestion  with 
particular  enthusiasm,  but  was  evidently 
anxious  not  to  lose  any  chance. 

"  We  could  try,  couldn't  we  ?  "  she  observed 
anxiously. 

Wq  did  try,  but  the  door  in  the  area  was 
fast  and  immovable.  In  desperation  now,  I 
put  my  hand  on  the  window,  which  was  dimly 
visible,  and,  behold  !  the  sash  fell  loosely 
downwards,  opening  a  wide  cavity  into 
blackness. 

"  Hooray  !  "  I  said  in  triumph  when  I  had 
realised. 

"  Can  you  manage  it  ?  What  has 
happened  ? "  asked  the  lady  eagerly  in 
my  ear. 

I  told  her.  "  So  you've  only  got  to  climb 
in,"  I  wound  up.  I  felt  her  momentary 
failure  to  respond  conveyed  a  doubt  on  her 
part.  "  It's  easy,"  I  went  on,  "  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  give  you  a — well,  a  leg  up,  they 
call  it." 

It  was  perhaps  rather  an  unfortunate  phrase, 
as  I  realised  the  next  moment. 

"  I  don't  think "  she  began  hesita- 
tingly ;  but  I  interrupted,  feeling  it  due  to  her. 

"  I  will  get  through,  and  then  open  the 
lower  portion  of  the  window  or  the  door.  It 
was  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  that." 
I  began  to  scramble  through  the  chasm  as  I 
spoke,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  safe  inside 
what  was  evidently'  a  sort  of  scullery. 

"  Don't  bother  about  the  door,  please.  If 
you  mil  kindly  open  the  window  below,  I  can 
get  in,"  said  the  lady. 

I  pushed  up  the  sash,  remembering  now 
for  the  first  time  that  I  could  have  done  this 
from  without.  In  less  than  three  minutes, 
my  associate  in  this  nocturnal  adventure 
stood  by  my  side. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  shut  these  up,  for 
fear  of  burglars,"  she  suggested,  panting  a 
little  in  her  excitement. 

I  secured  the  windows,  and,  opening  my 


matchbox,  struck  the  second  match.  This  light 
discovered  to  me  a  small  encumbered  room, 
with  a  copper  and  other  appurtenances  of  a 
kitchen,  also  a  beautiful  face  quite  close  to 
me,  and  traces  of  an  admirable  evening 
vesture  below  white  neck  and  throat,  and 
under  a  protecting  wrap. 

"  There's  the  door  out  into  the  passage," 
she  said  quickly.  "  Do  you  mind  lighting 
the  way  ?  " 

I  didn't  at  all  mind  lighting  the  way, 
particularl}^  as  it  enabled  me  to  see  her  and 
not  only  to  hear  her ;  but  I  was  more  than 
doubtful  as  to  the  sufficing  duration  of  my 
vesta.  However,  I  went  boldly  forward,  and 
the  lady  picked  her  way  alertly  into  the 
passage  and  towards  the  stairs  which  led  to 
the  ground  floor  above.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  I  noticed 
that  she  cast  a  glance  of  inquiry,  as  it  were 
—  almost  of  something  more  —  down  the 
passage.  At  the  head  of  the  stairway  my 
match  expired. 

"  Oh  !  "  She  uttered  a  small  exclamation 
of  dismay.  "  Will  you  please  hght  another  ? 
There'll  be  candles  in  the  hall." 

I  did  not  care  to  reveal  just  then  that  I 
had  only  one  more  match.  I  recognised  we 
must  be  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall,  and  so  concluded  all  would  be  well. 
But  for  complete  safety  I  edged  a  little 
farther  along,  and  got  in  front  of  her  before 
I  struck  the  third  match.  It  lit  up  weakly 
a  somew^hat  spacious  hall,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  staircase  rose  to  the  upper  floors, 
while  upon  the  other  I  could  discern,  among 
other  things,  a  table.  I  moved  towards  it, 
and  the  lady  was  following  me. 

"  The  candles  will  be "  she  began,  and 

of  a  sudden  stopped.  I  turned.  Her  eyes 
were  lankly  fixed  on  a  picture  hanging  on 
the  wall.  My  finger-tips  were  growing  warm 
as  the  flame  ran  down  the  match.  Suddenly 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  me,  and  they  were  no 
longer  blank,  but  held  a  certain  wildness. 

"  It— it's  the  wrong  house  !  "  she  said  in 
a  hoarse  whisper.     "  It  isn't  my  house  !  " 

As  I  took  this  in,  startled  and  alarmed, 
the  flame  seared  my  finger  and  went  out. 
In  utter  darkness  we  continued  facing  each 
other. 

"  Not  your  house  ?  "  I  repeated,  lowering 
my  voice  instinctively  on  receipt  of  this 
astounding  news. 

"  No  !  "  She  came  closer,  till  I  felt  her 
breath,  and  she  was  like  a  frightened  child. 
*'  It  was  Number  18,  w^asn't  it  ?  "  she  almost 
whimpered,  ''and  it  looked  like  it.  What 
has  happened  ? " 
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"  How  did  you  get  here  ?  "  I  asked,  feeling 
the  time  had  come  for  some  judicial  in- 
vestigation. 

"  I  took  a  cab  from  Heston  Street,  where 
I'd  been,  and  I  got  out  at  the  corner,"  she 
explained  tremulously.  "  The  horse  stumbled 
and  went  down,  and  I  was  afraid  to  come  on 
in  it.    So,  as  I  was  so  near  home,  I  walked." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  1,  but  the  explanation  did 
not  help  us  in  our  predicament.  If  this 
wasn't  the  lady's  house,  it  was  only  left  for 
us  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
"  We  had  better  go  out  by  the  way  we  came," 
I  suggested  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

"  Please  strike  a  iTght,"  I  heard  a  strained 
voice  issuing  out  of  the  darkness. 

The  confession  had  to  come  now,  and  it 
came  with  all  the  greater  force.  "  I'm 
sorry " 

"  Oh  " — her  voice  was  a  wail — "  don't 
say  you  have  none  !  " 

I  didn't  say.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
some  on  this  table,  which  was  some- 
where here,"  I  ventured  instead. 

"  But  it  isn't  my  house — it  isn't " 

"  Anyhow,  I'll  feel,"  I  said.    I  groped 
my  way  to  the  table  and   felt,  to  no 
purpose,  except  that  I  nearly  uj^set  a 
china  bowl  full  of  cards. 

"  Can     you     find     them  ? 
a     whisper     reached 
"  Where      are      you 
Don't  leave  me  !  " 

I  rejoined  her. 
**  Perhaps 
we'd  better 
get  out 


Stop  her!      Catch  her! 


by  the  front  door,"  I  suggested.  "  I'll  find 
the  electric  switch." 

"  Hark  !  Oh,  what's  that  ?  We've  woke 
them  !  "  she  declared,  clinging  to  me. 

I  listened.  "  No,"  I  reassured  her,  "  all 
is  quiet.  We  are  not  making  any  noise." 
An  idea  occurred  to  me.  "  Perhaps  it  would 
be  wiser  to  rouse  them  and  explain." 

"No,  no  !  "  she  said  pitifully.    "  I  couldn't 


— it  would  be  too  awkward.     Let's  get  out, 
as  you  say,  by  the  front  door." 

It  was  pitch  black,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  and  in  talking  to  her  I  had  lost 
sense  of  my  direction.  I  thought  I  knew 
where  the  table  was,  and,  if  I  knew  that,  I 
was  certain  of  the  door,  for  I  could  grope 
along  the  wall  to  it.  So  I  started,  my 
unhappy  companion  clutching  hold  of  me  by 
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the  tails  as  she  followed.  The  first  thing  I 
recognised  was  that  I  had  run  hard  into  a 
post,  which,  taking  me  in  the  stomach, 
winded  me.  A  faint  exclamation  of  alarm 
escaped  my  associate,  and  when  I  recovered 
enough  to  explore,  I  decided  that  this  was 
part  of  the  balustrading  of  the  staircase.  If 
that  were  so,  I  had  only  to  proceed  in  the 
opposite  direction,  very  straight,  in  order  to 
reach  the  hall-door  and  the  switch. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  thoroughly 
seized  by  panic  ?  I  marched  forward  with 
hands  outstretched,  the  lady  still  clutching 
me,  and  I  struck  a  wall,  not  a  door.  I 
groped  along  it,  found  it  end,  and  there  and 
then  abysmal  fear  descended.  Where  was  I, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  where  were  we  ? 
I  was  afraid  we  might  be  back  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  which  led  down  to  the  basement, 
and  might  be  precipitated  headlong  by  a 
false  step.  I  pushed  a  foot  out  very 
cautiously,  clutching  what  remained  of  the 
wall.  The  floor  was  still  solid  beneath  me. 
I  went  a  step  further,  along  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  and  a  minute  later  I  fell  over  a 
chair,  which  rattled  horribly. 

"  Oh,"  cried  my  companion  in  agitation, 
"  they'll  hear  !  " 

I  listened,  and  it  did  seem  to  my  ears  that 
there  was  a  crack  as  if  made  by  a  door 
opening  upstairs.  For  a  moment  we  stood 
there  silent,  both  trembling  together,  and 
then  I  decided  that  I  had  been  mistaken. 
Terror  magnified  all  noises  in  that  silent 
house.  I  resumed  my  journey,  this  time 
taking  special  precautions  against  tumbling 
over  obstacles.  Eventually  we  arrived  at  a 
sofa,  though  what  it  was  doing  there  I  did 
not  know.  I  sat  down  on  it,  exhausted,  and 
invited  my  companion  to  do  the  same.  We 
sat  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  endeavouring 
to  recover,  and  I  personally  racked  my  wits 
for  a  way  out. 

"  Do  you  know  where  we  are  ? "  she 
breathed  fearfully. 

"  I  fancy  it  must  be  the  dining-room,"  I 
said,  "  but  I  don't  know  for  certain." 

"  Then  there's  sure  to  be  a  lot  of  chairs 
and  things,  isn't  there  ? "  she  said  des- 
pairingly. 

"  If  we  go  carefully,  we  shall  be  all  right," 
I  tried  to  reassure  lier. 

"But  where  shall  we  get  to?  What  are 
we  going  to  do  ?  "  slie  inquired  dolefully. 

Aye,  there  was  tlie  rub.  We  had  tliree 
chances — one  of  blundering  on  the  hall-dooi', 
and  so  getting  into  the  street,  another  of 
hitting  on  the  switch  of  the  electric  lights, 
and    the    third  of    discovering    a    box  of 


matches.  There  was  the  fourth  course  which 
I  had  already  suggested  to  her,  and  which 
she  had  repudiated — that  of  surrender.  I 
suggested  it  again,  but,  desperate  as  she  was, 
she  was  not  so  desperate  as  that — yet.  We 
resumed. 

I  dislocated  a  heavy  picture  on  the  wall, 
and  all  but  brought  it  down,  and  shortly 
after  the  escape  from  that  dread  calamity,  my 
companion  stepped  into  the  fender  among 
fire-irons.  The  noise  brought  our  hearts  tc 
our  mouths  once  again,  and  we  listened  in 
alarm.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  people  in 
the  house  seemed  sound  sleepers.  I  searched 
the  mantelpiece  in  vain  for  matches,  and  we 
continued.  Presently  we  reached  another 
sofa — at  least,  I  thought  it  was  another  sofa — 
but,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  the  awful 
thought  struck  me  that  it  was  the  same  sofa, 
and  that  we  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  room 
without  getting  out.  When  we  had  come  to 
a  third  sofa,  I  was  sure  that  my  fears  were 
justified. 

"  There  seem  a  lot  of  sofas,"  complained 
my  companion. 

I  thought  it  would  be  cruel  to  undeceive 
her,  and  I  made  a  strenuous  effort  not  to 
find  a  fourth  sofa.  I  plunged  into  space, 
leaving  the  comparatively  safe  anchorage  of 
the  walls.  I  walked  steadily  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  paces  without  accident,  with  my 
follower  clinging  passionately  behind,  and 
then  I  paused,  deciding  that  I  must  have 
passed  through  the  doorway  and  be  in  the 
hall  once  more.  I  resumed,  hoping  to  hit 
upon  either  the  wall  or  the  staircase,  and 
resolved,  when  I  did  so,  to  explore  very  care- 
fully from  my  base.  I  went  ten  paces,  twenty 
paces  farther,  and  I  began  to  wonder.  The 
whole  house  could  not  be  all  that  width.  I 
moved  more  slowly  still  in  vacancy,  and  then 
at  last  my  outstretched  hand  came  in  contact 
with  woodwork.  I  felt  it  carefully,  and  found 
it  was  a  door.  Joy  and  hope  thrilled  me.  I 
groped  for  the  handle  and  turned  it.  I  put 
out  one  foot,  tripped,  and  fell  among  innumer- 
able boots,  dragging  my  tail  after  me. 

Luckily  the  sounds  were  muffled  in  that 
boot  cupboard,  for  it  was  quite  a  little  time 
before  I  succeeded  in  soothing  my  companion. 
When  we  extricated  ourselves,  we  proceeded 
with  greater  caution,  but  I  think  my  partner's 
confidence  in  me  had  weakened.  At  all 
events,  she  no  longer  clung  to  me,  though 
she  kept  close.  Bhe  had  grown  so  desperate 
that  slie  began  to  explore  on  her  own  account. 

"  Here's  a  door,"  she  whispered  presently. 
"Perhaps  there  are  matches  in  here — or  a 
switch." 
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*'  Try  it,"  said  I  encouragingly. 

I  heard  the  door  open  with  a  small  creak, 
and  there  was  silence.  I  waited  for  a  time, 
and  then  asked  :  **  Where  are  you  ?  " 

"I  think  I'm  in  a  larder,"  came  back 
faintly.  "  There's  an  awful  smell  of  cheese  ! 
Oh  " — I  heard  a  plop  and  an  exclamation— 
"  I've  put  my  hand  into  something  wet  and 
horrid  ! " 

"  Cream,"  I  suggested.  "  Do  you  keep 
matches  in  larders  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Well,  there's  only  one  thing  for  it  now," 
I  said,  bracing  mysell*  "We've  got  to 
explore  upstairs  for  matches." 

"  Where — w^here  they're  sleeping  !  "  she 
said  fearfully.  "But  we  can't  find  the 
stairs,"  she  added. 

"  Yes,  I've  just  made  a  discovery,"  I  told 
her.  "  There's  a  flight  just  behind  me — the 
servants'  stairs,  I've  no  doubt.  We  can  get 
up  by  them." 

She  did  not  seem  enthusiastic  over  the 
proposal,  but  apparently  she  saw  there  was 
no  alternative.  We  crept  up  the  stairs  very 
quietly,  and  reached  a  landing.  On  each 
side  of  us  now  we  were  aware  that  there 
were  bedrooms,  and  matches.  The  problem 
was  how  to  penetrate  one  and  get  the  other. 

"  Boots  outside  doors  will  tell  us  whether 
the  rooms  are  tenanted,' '  I  whispered .  "  Look 
out  for  them,  and  don't  fall  over  any,  for 
goodness'  sake.  You  feel  that  side  of  the 
passage,  and  I'll  take  this.     Go  slowly." 

We  parted,  and,  two  invisible  shadows, 
moved  about  our  fearsome  task.  I  heard  a 
stertorous  breathing  on  my  left,  and  paused. 
No,  it  was  too  risky  to  venture  into  an 
occupied  room,  even  for  all  my  growing 
recklessness.  I  heard  a  faint  noise  to  my 
right,  and  a  hand  delicately  felt  for  me. 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  there  !  I've  found 
a  door  without  any  boots,"  she  whispered. 

"Capital!"  I  whispered  back.  "  WVll 
explore  the  room."  I  crossed  over  with  her, 
and  we  gently  pushed  the  door  open  and 
listened.     The  chamber  was  wrapt  in  silence. 

"  You  go  round  that  wall,  and  I'll  go  round 
this,  aiid  we'll  meet,"  I  said  under  my  breath. 

"  One  of  us  may  find  a  box." 

I  turned  off,  and  guided  myself  with 
infinite  precaution,  avoided  two  chairs,  one 
wardrobe,  and  a  single  bed.  This  last  scared 
me,  but  I  came  to  tlie  conclusion  it  was 
empty,  and  my  spirits  rose.  On  the  mantel- 
piece, on  a  table — somevvliere — there  must  be 
matches. 

An  exclamation  which  was  like  the  ghost 
of    a    shriek  died   in    the  room,   und    my 


heart  stood  still.  Next  moment  something 
blundered  into  me — something  warm  and 
frightened. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Hush  !     Get  me  out !  "  she  panted. 

I  retraced  my  way  by  the  wall,  and  we 
reached  the  passage  outside  in  safety. 

"  There  was  someone  in  bed  ! "  she  said, 
horrified. 

"  But  the  bed  I  found  was  empty "  I 

began. 

"  My  bed  wasn't,"  she  whispered.  "  There 
was  a  man  in  it,  and  I  pulled  his  hair,  thinking 
it  was  an  antimacassar.  Oh,  he'll  wake  up 
now  !     What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

'  I  didn't  know.  I  was  at  a  loss.  Our 
match  expedition  had  been  a  failure,  and 
we  were  just  where  we  had  been,  only  worse, 
if  I  may  put  it  in  an  Irish  way,  in  being 
upstairs. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  find  the  staircase 
again  ?  "  she  asked  miserably. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  I  said  as  dolefully,  "  but 
I'll  try." 

The  mysteries  of  life  and  the  riddles  of 
Nature  are  unaccountable,  so  are  the  perverse 
tricks  of  fortune. 

I  struck  the  stairs  at  the  very  first  attempt, 
and  I  went  down  them  quite  comfortably,  with 
my  hand  on  the  guiding  banisters.  I  was 
so  accustomed  to  the  darkness  by  this  time 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I 
could  have  marched  straight  away  to  the 
hall-door  and  got  out.  Indeed,  I  hardly 
delayed  at  all  when  we  reached  the  ground 
floor,  but  was  stepping  manfully  if  circum- 
spectly forward,  when  of  a  sudden  the  whole 
place  flashed  into  light. 

My  companion's  cry  of  horror  was  echoed 
in  my  heart.  I  hastily  turned,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  I  beheld  a  smallish  man, 
with  a  grey  head  and  white  moustache,  in  a 
big  dressing-gown. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  "  he  demanded  somewhat  fussily. 

"  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  come  down, 
I  will  explain,"  I  said  gently. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
cautiously  descended  ;  and  I  noticed,  as  he 
drew  nearer,  that  he  had  a  revolver  in  one 
hand.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  us  he 
appeared  to  have  acquired  courage,  for  he 
addressed  us  haughtily. 

"  T  demand  an  explanation  of  this.  What 
are  you  doing  in  my  house  ?" 

Floui'ishing  his  revolver,  he  drove  us  with 
a  sort  of  "  shooing "  motion  of  his  hands 
into  a  room,  and  when  thus  of  necessity  we 
retreated,  he  put  his  back  against  the  door 
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and  presented  his  weapon  dramaticallj.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  rather  proud  of  the 
situation  now,  and  that  our  obvious  dis- 
comfiture had  pleased  him. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  began  sarcastically,  "  that 
jou  are  only  amateurs  at  the  game  as  yet, 
as  you  don't  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
with  your  nefarious  plans." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I.  "  We  are  not 
burglars,  as  perhaps,  not  unreasonably,  you 
imagine." 

*'  Indeed  !  "  His  sarcasm  was  more  pro- 
nounced.  "  I  should  like  to  know  on  what 
other  grounds  your  presence  in  my  house  at 
this  time  of  night  is  explicable." 

"  We — we  got  into  the  wrong  house," 
burst  forth  the  lady. 

That  drew  his  attention  to  her,  and  he 
examined  her  in  the  strong  light  which  he 
had  switched  on  as  he  entered.  I  also  looked 
at  her.  What  both  of  us  saw  was  a  pretty 
woman  of  some  six  or  seven  and  twenty,  pale 
of  face,  eager  of  eye,  with  a  dead  black 
evening-dress  escaping  from  under  her  fleecy 
wrap. 

"  That,  I  understand,  constitutes  the  usual 
method  of  procedure  of  burglars,"  he  said 
dryly. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  interposing,  "I 
don't  think  you  understand.  We  made  a 
mistake,  and  entered  under  the  impression 
that  it     as  this  lady's  house." 

"  18,  Paulton  Road,"  she  interjected. 

"This  is  18,  AUoway  Road,"  said  he. 

"  Oil,"  she  cried,  "  I  don't  know  how  I 
can  have  made  the  mistake  !  " 

"  It  is  odd,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said  as  dryly  as 
before.  "  Well,  it  will  be  an  interesting 
story  for  the  police " 

"  But,"  interposed  the  lady  tearfully,  "  you 
won't  send  for  the  police.  We're  not  burglars. 
You  can  send  round  to  Paulton  Road  and 
have  me  identified  by  my  servants.  My 
name  is  Mrs.  Cranley." 

"  Evidently,"  said  the  old  donkey,  elevating 
his  eyebrows — "evidently  the  profession  pays 
well.  No  doubt  the  police  will  be  in- 
terested  •' 

"  I  think,  sir,"  I  said  here,  "  that  you  could 
easily  be  satisfied  of  our  bona  fides  if  you 
would  listen  to  us.     The  lady " 

The  old  fellow  bowed  sarcastically  in  the 
lady's  direction.  "  Your  wife,  a  very  attrac- 
tive confederate.     I  congratulate  you." 

"  It's  not  my  husband  I "  burst  unwisely 
from  the  lady. 

"The  situation  is  the  more  interesting, 
doubtless,"  he  said,  jerking  up  his  white  eye- 
brows once  more. 


"  My  name  is  Weston,"  I  explained,  "  and 
I  found  this  lady — Mrs.  Cranley — endeavour- 
ing to  open  her  door." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  door,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Well,  yes,  your  door,  under  the  impres- 
sion it  was  hers." 

"Wonderful  how  these  impressions  will 
get  about !  "  said  the  old  fool  complacently, 
hugging  his  revolver.  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders  in  despair. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  room  with  great 
care,  keeping  an  eye  on  us,  and  listened.  A 
noise  of  someone  moving  about  upstairs  was 
audible. 

"Jack,"  he  called,  "is  that  you?  I 
want  you."  There  was  no  answer,  and  he 
pulled  the  door  wide  open  and  advanced  a 
step  into  the  hall.  "Jack,"  he  called,  "I 
want  you.     Ring  up  the  police  station." 

At  this  moment  my  attention  was  forcibly 
directed  to  Mrs.  Cranley.  Her  face  whitened, 
and  she  stared  tragically  at  me,  and  then  she 
had  bolted. 

How  she  got  past  the  old  gentleman  I 
don't  know,  but  she  did,  and  luckily  the 
revolver  did  not  go  off  when  he  fell  over  the 
cords  of  his  dressing-gown.  She  bolted,  I 
say,  and  ran  down  the  passage  towards  the 
nether  part  of  the  house  as  a  rabbit  into  its 
burrow. 

"  Stop  her !  Catch  her,  Jack ! "  cried  the  old 
gentleman  from  the  floor.    "  It's  a  burglar!" 

Ere  I  could  get  out,  too,  which  I  was  dis- 
tinctly inclined  to  do,  he  had  risen,  banged 
the  door,  and  turned  a  key  in  it,  leaving  me 
on  the  inside.  Evidently  he  was  resolved 
that  both  of  us  should  not  escape.  I  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  folly  of  the  lady's 
act  in  thus  enhancing  the  suspicion  which 
had  naturally  gathered  round  us  ;  but  as  I 
fumbled  with  the  door,  I  found  it  give. 
The  key  had  not  been  securely  turned.  I 
opened  it,  and  peered  out  into  the  lighted  hall. 
As  I  did  so,  a  man's  figure,  disreputably 
dressed,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  ran  stealthily 
out  of  the  passage  into  the  hall  and  slipped, 
with  a  furtive  air  and  a  frightened  look 
behind,  into  a  room  on  the  other  side.  Evi- 
dently this  was  a  real  burglar.  Neither  the 
old  gentleman  nor  Mrs.  Cranley  was  to  be 
seen. 

Now,  since  I  had  been  taken  for  a  burglar, 
I  was  resolved  at  least  to  show  my  bona  fides 
by  spirited  action  ;  and  so  I  crossed  the  hall, 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  which  had  been 
so  carefully  closed,  and  discovered  everything 
in  darkness.  This  increased  my  misgivings. 
I  switched  on  the  light,  and  there  before 
me,  crouching  in  a  grandfather's  chair,  was  the 
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stranger.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty  or 
so,  with  light  eyes  and  fair  hair,  and  he  gaped 
at  me.  1  had  been  right  in  supposing  him 
to  be  disreputably  dressed,  for  he  had  no 
collar  on. 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Precisely  the  question  I  was  going  to  put 
to  you, "  1  rephed.  "  But  I  suppose  there's 
no  necessity.  However,  I  don't  think  the 
game  will  work  this  time.  " 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said,  and  then,  after  a  pause  : 
"  You  took  me  for  a  burglar,  didn't  you  ?  I 
say,  are  you  with — you  know,  that  lady  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  the  lady  in  evening-dress, 
yes,  I  am,"  I  said  with  dignity. 

"Good  Lord, how  did  she — how  did  you  get 
here  ?"  he  inquired.  "I  say,  do  you  mind 
shutting  that  door  ?  I  have  a  particular 
reason." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  I  said  with  sarcasm, 
but  I  backed  to  the  door  and  shut  it. 

"  Thanks  !  "  he  said.  "  Have  you  got  a 
cigarette  ?  No  ?  "  He  felt  in  his  pockets 
and  found  one.  "How  the  deuce  did  you 
get  in  ?  "  he  asked,  lighting  it.  "  Old  Sands 
took  you  for  burglars." 

"  Old  Sands  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  the  old  boy,  you  know.  He  set 
me  on  to  chase  Mrs. — the  lady.  I  say  " — he 
broke  into  a  giggle — "  it's  an  awful  shame, 
but  she  bolted  into  the  coal  cellar  !  " 

I  had  begun  somehow  to  piece  things 
together,  but  still  I  could  not  place  him. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Sands  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  the  old  chap  rushed  to  the  tele- 
phone. He's  ringing  up  the  police,"  he 
said,  calmly  puffing. 

The  news  alarmed  me.  I  will  honestly 
confess  that  I  had  thoughts  of  base  and 
traitorous  flight,  leaving  the  lady  in  the 
cellar.  After  all,  had  not  she  deserted  me  ? 
But  the  better  part  of  my  nature  asserted 
itself.     I  put  the  temptation  from  me. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  young  man,  who  had 
been  evidently  following  his  own  thoughts, 
"  I  recognised  her  in  the  coal  cellar.  That's 
what's  the  mischief.  Luckily,  she  didn't 
see  me  properly.  I  left  her  there  and  did 
a  guy,  you  bet." 

"  Recognised  her  ?  "  I  echoed  in  wonder. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on.  "  Have  a  cigarette, 
won't  you  ?  No  ?  Sorry  !  It's  like  this, 
you  see.  Mrs.  Cranley  and  I  are  sort  of 
engaged." 

"  Engaged  !  "  I  repeated.  "  Then  why — 
but  why " 

"  Should  I  run  away  ?  Well,  it's  like  this, 
you  see.  She  doesn't  know  I'm  in  town. 
She  thinks  Vm  in  France.    And  so  I  was, 


don't  you  know.  But  I  met  the  Sands 
there,  you  see,  and  so  I  came  back,"  he 
ended  lamely. 

"  You  had  better  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  as  you've  got  so  far,"  I  suggested  severely. 

"Oh,  hang  it !  Well,  Katherine's  rather 
strict,  and — well,  you  know  what  I  mean — 
and  I  rather  like  a  lark.    And  Nelly  Sands  is 

a  rattling  good  sort,  and  so ■   Did  you  hear 

anything  ?  "  he  asked,  breaking  off  abruptly. 

"  I  hear  voices  in  the  distance,"  I  repHed. 

"  I  don't  mind,  as  long  as  she  doesn't 
come  in.  You  see,  it  would  be  devilish 
awkward  explaining."  He  looked  at  me 
pensively,  "  How  do  you  and  Katherine 
come  to  be  in  here  like  this  ?  "  asked  this 
irresponsible  young  man. 

I  told  him  briefly,  and  he  exploded  in 
laughter,  checking  himself  suddenly  as  he 
recollected  that  he  might  be  overheard. 

"  I  fail  to  see  anything  to  laugh  at,"  I 
said  with  dignity. 

"  Oh,  sorry ! "    He  wiped  his  eyes.   "  Fancy 

Katherine  and  you "    He  broke  off.    "  1 

say,  your  face  is  all  smutty,  and  Katherine 
was  in  the  coal  cellar."  He  resolved  in 
idiotic  laughter  again,  but  at  last  came  to. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  said  unexpectedly, 
"  old  Sands  has  rung  up  the  police,  and 
there'll  be  the  devil  of  a  nuisance.  Couldn't 
you  get  Kath — Mrs.  Cranley — away  if  I  called 
off  the  old  chap  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  anxiously.  "  You  see," 
he  added,  "with  all  this  deuce  of  a  noise, 
Nelly— Miss  Sands — ^must  be  awake,  and  if 
I  had  the  two  of  them " 

He  did  not  finish,  but  gazed  at  me  im- 
ploringly. I  considered.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  way  out  of  our  absurd  dilemma  ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  only  way. 

"  Very  well,"  said  I.  "  It  is  agreed,  if 
you  can  get  Mr.  Sands  away,  I  will  make 
my  escape  with  Mrs.  Cranley." 

"  Good  !  "  He  seemed  relieved,  and  got 
up  with  alacrity,  advancing  towards  the 
door. 

But  ere  he  reached  it  there  was  a  sound  of 
voices  without,  and  he  came  to  a  stop.  The 
handle  of  the  door  turned,  and  he  dropped 
to  the  floor  and  scuttled  under  the  mahogany 
table  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Next  moment  Mr.  Sands  entered,  ushering 
in  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Cranley. 

"Jack "  he  began,  and  stopped.     "I 

thought  Jack "    He  gazed  at  me,  but  his 

gaze  was  now  quite  benevolent,  though  his 
face  was  flushed.  "  I  regret  there  has  been 
all  this  misunderstanding,"  he  said  with 
fussy    importance,    "but    you    will    allow 
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that  there  was  some  reasonable  ground  for 
suspicion.  However,  I'm  happy  to  say 
that,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Mrs. 
Cranley  and  I  have  discovered  a  mutual 
friend  to  whom  she  is  well  known — Mr.  John 
Betham." 

I  declare  that  I  felt  the  solid  table  shudder 
at  this  juncture. 

"  Indeed  !  "  I  said.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  for  the  situation  had  become  im- 
possible. And  now,  perhaps,  we  had  better 
relieve  you  of  our  unwelcome  and  wholly 
unintended  company."  *  - 

But  Mr.  Sands  w^ould  not  hear  of  our  de- 
parture— at  least,  until  we  had  been  refreshed 
after  our  trials  and  disturbances  with  a 
glass  of  wine. 

"  My  daughter !  "  He  introduced  me 
ceremoniously.  "  Mr. —  ah,  Mr.  Weston  ! 
Oh,  yes  !  Well,  it's  an  odd  way  of  making 
your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Weston,  but  I'm  glad 
to  have  it,  anyway,"  he  said  handsomely.  "  I 
wonder  where  on  earth  Jack  has  got  to  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cranley,  looking  very  attractive 
despite  her  adventures,  and  indeed,  perhaps, 
somewhat  by  reason  of  them  and  her  slightly 
disordered  attire,  sat  silent  by  the  table, 
though  there  seemed  to  be  hardly  silence  in 
her  eyes.  Old  Sands  talked  pompously,  and 
Miss  Sands  chatted  gaily.  She  was  vastly 
entertained  by  the  events  of  the  evening,  as 
they  had  been  unfolded  to  her. 

"  But  where  on  earth  can  Jack  be  ?  "  she 
asked  presently. 

At  that,  I  knew  why  there  was  no  silence 
in  Mrs.  Cranley's  eyes. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
Mr.  Sands  paused  in  the  act  of  pouring  out 
a  glass  of  wine. 

"  What  the  mischief "  He  went  out  into 

the  hall,  and  we  heard  his  voice,  after  the 
bolts  had  been  withdrawn.  "  Oh,  yes,  of 
course — much  obliged.  It  was  my  mistake. 
I  forgot  to  countermand  the  order." 

"  The  police  !  "  giggled  Miss  Sands. 

"  Well,  constable,  now  you  are  here,  a 
glass  of  wine,  eh  ?  It  wouldn't  come  amiss, 
I  take  it.  Come  in."  He  returned,  a 
policeman  behind  him,  rather  uncomfortable 
and  very  mild  of  appearance. 

A  glass  of  wine  was  poured  out  and 
handed  to  the  force,  who  drank  it  respectfully. 
Just,  however,  as  he  was  finishing,  his  glance, 
modestly  lowered,  suddenly  stiffened.  He 
stooped  swiftly. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  and  deftly 
swung  himself  under  the  table. 

Ere  the  company  could  properly  take  in 


this  manoeuvre,  he  had  reappeared  with  a 
struggling  man. 

"  Oh,  do  leave  me  alone,  you  ass  !  "  emerged 
in  my  new  acquaintance's  clear  accents. 

"  Jack  !  "  cried  Miss  Sands  in  alarm. 

"  Betham  !  "  exclaimed  her  father. 

He  stood  a  ruffled  figure  in  the  policeman's 
clutch,  and  sheepishly  settled  his  coat. 

"  Yes,  it's  me,"  he  said  weakly.  "  I  got 
under  for  a  lark.    How  are  you,  Katherine  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Betham," 
said  Mrs.  Cranley  very  icily. 

Miss  Sands,  I  observed,  opened  her  mouth 
at  this  evidence  of  intimacy.  Mrs.  Cranley 
rose  to  go. 

"  What  the  dickens  was  the  joke  of  getting 
under  a  table  ?  "  old  Sands  was  demanding 
in  perplexity. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Cranley  with  great 
formality,  "  that  if  the  constable  will  be 
kind  enough  to  see  me  to  my  house,  I  will 
now  go." 

I  hastened  to  offer  my  services.  "  Thank 
you,  no  ! "  she  snapped,  I  think  a  little 
ungratefully  in  the  circumstances. 

The  constable,  stolid,  burly  man,  shuffled 
his  feet  in  pleasing  and  awkward  conscious- 
ness of  his  privilege  w^hen  the  unexpected 
happened. 

"  I  think,  constable,  there  will  be  no  need 
to  trouble  you.  I  will  see  the  lady  home," 
said  the  erring  Betham  in  a  masterful  w^ay. 

The  policeman  hesitated,  looked  for  in- 
formation towards  Mrs.  Cranley,  and  looked 
for  a  moment  in  vain.  Then  she  spoke 
coldly. 

"  I  don't  think  I  need  trouble  you." 

"  It  is  all  right,  constable."  He  paid  no 
heed  to  her  remark.     "  Come,  Katherine." 

He  had,  I  saw,  grasped  the  nettle  boldly, 
under  the  spur,  I  suppose,  of  sheer  despera- 
tion. I  was  glad,  for  I  had  been  sorry  for 
the  rogue  ever  since  his  ignominious  dis- 
covery under  the  table.  Besides,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  should  have  tired  in  an  hour  of 
Miss  Nelly's  giggle. 

Mrs.  Cranley  moved  away,  leaving  us 
with  a  cool  bow.  I  verily  believe  that  she 
attributed  all  her  misfortunes,  including  the 
delinquencies  of  Betham,  to  us.  They 
disappeared  into  the  night  down  the  steps, 
shepherded  by  the  heavy-footed  officer  of  the 
force  ;  and  I  think  I  even  saw  Master  Jack, 
greatly  daring,  take  possession  of  her  arm. 
Women  are  forgiving.  I  hoped,  as  I  too 
parted  with  my  involuntary  host,  that  she 
would  find  the  right  street  this  time.  I 
never  knew  if  they  did. 


so    SIMPLE! 


AucTiTBALD  (poetical) :    T  would  I  were  a  book  ! 

Agatha  (practical) :    I  wish  you  were.     I  could  take  you  to  the  library  and  change  you  ! 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


A    SEA    CHANGE. 

i  saw  her  cross  the  yellow  sand, 

With  hooded  bathing  wrap  enshrouded. 

The  turquoise  ocean  lapped  the  strand, 
The  sky  was  even  bluer,  and 

Unclouded. 

She  passed  the  line  of  hammock  chairs, 
Where  children  dig:  and  banjos  Jingle ; 

She  passed  the  zone  of  smiles  and  stares. 
And  reached  a  bed,  half  unawares. 
Of  shingle. 

'Bad  going,  that,"  thought  I,   "for  feet 
So  roundly  white,  so  softly  slender." 
Her  timid,  flinching  steps  were  sweet. 
And  held  my  heart  in  quite  complete 
Surrender. 

But  now  the  stones  are  safely  past. 
And  close  at  hand  the  silver  surges 

From  dimpled  sands  receding  fast— 
The  mermaid  from  her  cloak  at  last 
Emerges. 

In  sudden  tumult  of  surprise 

My  pulses  leap  in  throb  uncanny— 

The  form  that  meets  my  startled  eyes 
is  that  of  my  vivacious,  wise 

Old  Grannyl 

Jessie  Pope. 


VICTORY  ! 

"  Finished  !  " 

As  the  man  came  into  the  room,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  great  crisis  throiigli  which  he 
had  been  struggling  for  so  long  with  unequal 
success  had  passed.     His  end  had  been  attained. 

His  wife,  noble  woman  that  she  was,  regarded 
him  with  that  joy  and  pride  that  comes  from  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  immense  difficulties  that  some- 
times rear  themselves  in  front  of  the  man 
pursuing  an  almost  helpless  quest. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  she  asked,  **  that 
you  have  been  successful  ?  " 

"Absolutely!  My  task  is  over;  the  midnight 
vigil's  past." 

She  smiled  brightly  up  at  him  as  she  took  his 
hand,  in  her  face  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
w^onderful  powers  of  concentration — how  for  days 
he  had  gone  without  his  meals,  how  his  supreme 
self-control  had  ever  held  the  mastery  of  him. 

"In  three  days?"  she  asked  vaguely,  as  if  it 
could  not  be. 

"  In  three  days !  " 

Then  she  arose  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 

"And  to  think,  dear,"  she  cried  rapturously, 
"  that  not  a  single  person  in  this  street  has  ever 
before  been  able  to  do  that  picture  puzzle  in  less 
than  a  week  !  " 
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'MVIIATS    IN   A    NAME? 

Ofp^icer  (to  men  who  have  been  grumbling)  :  There 
is  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  this  soup  ;  I've 
tasted  it. 

Private  :  That's  just  it,  sir;  but  the  cook  wants  to 
call  it  coffee. 


DON'TS    FOR    BATHERS. 
To  Ladies, 


the 


Don't   stay  more   than   two   minutes 
water  and  two  hours  in  the  machine. 

Don't  distort  your  dainty  features  unduly  after 
complete  and  sudden  submersion.  Your  fellow- 
bathers  may  be  nervous. 

Don't  fall  in  love  with  the  golden-haired  Greek 
god  who  so  gallantly  swam  after  your  water- 
wings  and  brought  them  back  to  you.  You  will 
probably  find  him  serving  you  with  butter  next 
morning  at  the  cheesemonger's. 

To  Men. 

Don't  attempt  to  swim  the  Channel  unless 
quite  near  a  boat  all  the  time.  It  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  be  in  one  if  you  really  mean  to  get 
across. 

Don't  be  alarmed  if  seized  with  cramp.  Keep 
your  head  and  leave  the  water  immediately.  By 
this  means  many  valuable  lives  will  be  saved. 

Don't,  when  bathing  from  the  beach  before 
breakfast,  use  another  man's  towel  by  mistake. 
Unwarrantable  friction  may  thus  be  avoided. 

Don't,  when  drowning,  decline  the  assistance 
of  a  boatman  on  account  of  his  extortionate 
charges.  He  may  place  too  high  a  value  on  your 
life,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  is  better  to 
sink  your  personal  modesty  than  your  person. 


MY    LODGER. 

Unwholesome  cat!     Black  as  the  vasty  gulf 
That  leads  to  Limbo  or  Erebus  grim  I 
Strange  link  with  witch-craft  and  forbidden  arts, 
Qreen=-eyed  intruder  of  the  supple  limb  I 

You  came— I  know  not  whence,  nor  know  I  how — 
Uncanny  visitant  with  plaintive  purr, 
Minute  and  helpless  to  my  kitchen  hearth, 
A  weary  ball  of  animated  fur. 

You  drank  my  milk,  you  shared  my  morning  fish, 
You  craved  my  chicken,  and  a  little  grew, 
But  not  to  beauty— Nature  made  thee  vile, 
And  gave  thee  gauntness  and  a  sable  hue. 

Yet  here  thou  art,  and  here  thou  wilt  remain 
Till  death  us  two  shall  part.    Thy  home  my  house, 
My  shrubs  thy  playground,  my  arm-chair  thy  bed, 
Thy  sport  the  harmless,  necessary  mouse. 

What's  this  ?   This  blackness  rubbing  round  my  legs, 
Those  emerald  eyes,  that  ape  affection's  gleam, 
That  droning  purr  protesting  feline  love? 
Retro  Sathanas!    Here's  a  drop  of  cream. 

6?.  F.  Turner, 


THE   EXACT   TYPE. 


*'  What  kind  of  people  are  they?" 
"Well,  when  they  are  not  playing  bridge,  they  are 
working  a  phonograph.*' 


OK 


"TRUTH    WILL    OUT!" 

Visitor  (to  the  Bearded  Lady) :  Isn't  it  a  shock  to  your  sensitive  nature  to  be  on  exhibition  ? 
The  Bearded  Lady  :  There's  no  'elp  fur  it,  lidy.     I've  got  a  wife  and  children  to  support. 
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Fame  is  a  great  showman,  and  a  good  many 
persons  are  trying  to  steal  in  under  the  tent. 


SuBUBBAN  literary  societies  are  excellent  in 
their  way,  but  sometimes  the  lecturers  use  words 
not  included  in  the  working  vocabulary  of  their 
hearers.  For  instance,  one  of  these  gentlemen 
had  spoken  of  a  misogynist,  and  also  of  an 
epithalamium.  True,  he  had  paused  to  expound 
their  significance,  declaring,  in  other  words,  that 


servants,   who   have   their   own   troubles   about 
getting  along  with  one  another. 

Frequently  women  who  have  had  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  experience  as  the  sole  grown-up 
woman  of  the  house  have  daughters  grow  up. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  statistics  of  the 
proportion  of  families  in  which  that  makes 
trouble.  It  is  a  natural  trouble.  The  boss- 
woman,  who  has  been  sole  despot  of  her  branch 
of  the  domestic  kingdom,  has  gradually  to  yield 
independence  and  a  vote  to  another  grown  woman 
living  under   the   same   roof.     The  boss-woman 


JUST   AS   WELL! 


She:  You  must  give  Cousin  Kate  something  for  her  birthday,  dear.  It  isn't  the  value  of  the 
thing,  you  know,  but  the  thought. 

He  :  Humph !  I  guess  it  will  be  just  as  well  if  Cousin  Kate  doesn't  know  too  much  about 
the  thought  that  will  go  with  it. 


each  was  a-verse  to  matrimony.  Doubtless  a 
succinct  and  perspicuous  elucidation.  But  the 
impression  left  on  his  hearers  was  a  little  mixed, 
one  of  them  being  firmly  convinced  that  a 
misogynist  was  a  man  who  wrote  verses  on  his 
late  wife ' 


has  to  learn  to  live  with  another  grown-up  female 
after  being  twenty  years  out  of  practice. 

That's  not  easily  done.     No  wonder  mothers 
and  daughters  have  their  conflicts ! 


WOMEN   AND   WOMEN. 

Men  get  along  better  with  men  than  women 
do  with  women — at  least,  we  think  they  do — 
and  the  reason  is  that  men  are  more  used  to 
liberty  than  women  are,  and  readier  to  concede 
it.  Women  also  seem  better  constituted  to  live 
with  men  than  with  women,  which  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  One  grown  woman  is  a  fairly  com- 
fortable  provision   for  any  house,  not  counting 


An  enterprising  superintendent  was  engaged 
one  Sunday  in  catechising  the  Sunday-school 
pupils,  varying  the  usual  method  by  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  Catechism. 

After  asking  what  were  the  prerequisites  for 
Confirmation,  and  receiving  satisfactory  replies, 
he  asked— 

"  And  now,  boys,  tell  me  what  must  precede 
baptism  ?  " 

"  A  baby,  sir !  "  shouted  out  a  lively  urchin. 


FIXa-F'«^^-""%^1' 


"awaiting     SrRIN(i's     IIKTURN."         V,Y     REX    VICAT     COLK. 

One  of  the  Artist's  two  plctwes  exhibited  in  this  year's  Royal  Academy. 


The  Art  of  Mr.  Rex  Vicat  Cole. 


By    Austin    Chester. 


GEORGE  BORROW  bas  told  us  some- 
tliiiig  of  the  joys  to  be  found  in  Hfe 
upon  tbe  road,  but  the  portrayal  of 
the  joys  of  a  Uterary  tramp  are  but  as 
scruples  in  the  scale  against  those  felt  by  the 
landscape  painter,  and  the  words  he  uses  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  journey,  vivid  as  the 
textual  writing  may  be,  are  no  more  than  a 
diagram  when  opposed  to  colour. 

A  sketch-box  which  holds  boards,  brushes, 
and  paint,  a  slung  canvas  bag,  with,  perhaps, 
a  folding  seat,  a  packet  of  sandwiches,  and  a 
flask — these  are  the  painter's  impedimenta. 
A  Panama  hat  to  screen  the  eyes,  a  suit  of 
old  tweeds  —  knickerbocker  fashion,  for 
choice — a  good  stout  stick,  to  ward  off 
brambles  and  inquisitive  cattle  rather  than 
tramps— this  is  his  outfit ;  and  for  "  human  " 

1910.     No.  189. 


companionship  a  dog,  a  wire-haired  teri'ier 
preferably,  though  an  Aberdeen  will  serve, 
since  his  preposterous  apologies,  wlien,  self- 
conscious  and  ashamed,  he  hurries  up  to 
explain  some  long  abandonment  of  his 
master  to  private  pleasures,  form  just  that 
sufficient  variety  wanted  as  makeweight 
against  monotony  in  a  day's  march.  Thus 
equipped,  we  may  suppose  the  artist,  like 
Dr.  Syntax,  to  set  out  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  carefully  garnering,  as  he  goes 
forward,  ineffaceable  memories.  Here  he 
yields  himself  to  the  almost  personal  beauty 
of  the  land,  to  be  played  upon  by  it  like  a 
musical  instrument.  He  notes  with  an 
exquisite  satisfaction  the  several  different 
phases  of  the  day — the  solemnity  of  the  hills 
under  the  close  shadows  of  a  cloud,  or  the 
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capricious  flitting  of  these  self -same  shadows 
in  and  out  among  their  caps  and  curvings  ; 
the  splendid  comeliness  of  some  fields  ready 
for  the  scythe  ;  the  wind -stirred  clover 
flowers,  surely  the  "  purple  and  red  " 
blossoming  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud "  ;  the 
brown  light  in  the  sky,  which  means  that  rain 
will  soon  winnow  the  air  ;  those  water  plots 
which  are 

Sometimes  all  the  smi's, 
Sometimes  quite  green  through  shadows  filling  them. 


Nature,  the  action  of  which  is  analogous  to 
the  touching  of  blind  eyes,  stirs  his  dis- 
criminating faculty,  to  draw  from  him  a 
reverent  "  How  wonderful !  " 

That  Mr.  Rex  Yicat  Cole  has  had  many 
such  wanderings  through  the  byways  of 
England  is  made  obvious  by  a  glance  at  the 
subject-matter  of  his  pictures. 

Here,  in  "  Haytime  in  Wharf edale,"  we 
have  him  occupying  himself  with  those 
various   phases    of    purely   local   colour   to 


'  DEEP    IN    THE    MAZE    OF    SUMMER    WOODS."        BY    REX     VICAT    COLE. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist. 


There  "  he  holds  his  journey,  stands  at 
gaze,"  to  note,  perhaps,  a  cloud  of  starlings 
*'  winged  by  the  wind  "  ;  to  listen  to  the 
cuckoo's  voice  afar,  ruffling  the  silence  ;  to 
watch  the  play  of  shadows  on  some  field, 
the  marvel  of  fresh  green  in  some  brief 
spell  of  watery  sunshine,  the  blue  of  the 
sky  reflected  on  the  broad-bladed  grass,  or 
the  astounding  glory  of  some  wood  which 
anemones,  St.  John's  wort,  primroses,  and 
bluebells  have  spread  with  a  refined  rich- 
ness of  colour.     For  always  some  art  in 


which  a  field  yields  itself  during  the  progress 
of  hay  harvesting  ;  there,  in  "  Spring's 
Delights,"  we  have  the  various  com- 
plexities caused  by  the  sun  and  shade  in 
a  woodland  thicket  ;  and,  again,  in 
*'  Spring  is  Come  !  "  we  have  those  secrets 
revealed  from  points  inaccessible  to  all  save 
the  pedestrian. 

He  is  the  third  in  descent  of  a  family  of 
painters,  since  he  is  the  son  of  the  late  Yicat 
Cole,  R.A.,  and  the  grandson  of  George 
Cole,  the  landscape  and  animal  painter,  a 


"NOW    SPRING    HAS    CLAD    THE    GROVES    IN    GREEN, 
AND    STREWED    THE    LEA    IN    FLOWERS."— Burns. 
By    Rex    Vicat    Cole. 
Reproduced  hy  permission  of  S.  M.  Harnsay  L'A.my,  Esq. 
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craftsman  of  singular  accomplishment,  who 
was  early  made  a  member  of  that  Society  of 
British  Artists  which  was  to  inchide  liis  son 
and  grandson  amongst  its  members,  and  of 
which,  later,  he  was  to  be  elected  Vice- 
President. 

It  was  with  George  Cole  that  the  artistry, 
afterwards  to  be  developed  by  son  and 
grandson,  originated.  Early  in  liis  life  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  l)at  lie  had  so 
little  in  common  with  commerce  as  to  break 


tion  sped  abroad  ;  other  commissions  fol- 
lowed his  first  success.  Plis  fame  as  an 
animal  painter  grew  legendary,  and  although 
no  one  was  exactly  responsible  for  breaking 
his  indentures,  their  grip  was  relaxed,  and 
gradually  he  was  able  to  take  up  painting 
as  a  profession. 

Less  successful  in  his  treatment  of  land- 
scape than  of  animals,  heyet  showed  a  peculiar 
apprehensiveness  and  delicacy  in  this  branch 
of  Art,  and  his  pictures  always  show  that 


A     HAUNT    OF    PEACK.  BY    REX     VICAT    COLE. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist. 


away  from  it  as  soon  as  opportunity  served  ; 
and  opportunity  served  early,  for  he  was 
no  more  than  a  lad  when  he  executed  a 
poster— a  hoarding,  as  a  matter  of  fact — for 
a  travelling  menagerie. 

He  mimicked  animal  life  with  such  spirit 
and  intelligence,  not  only  executing  his  work 
with  facility  and  decorative  effect,  but  making 
his  lions  so  lifelike,  as  to  bring  a  jostling, 
eager  audience  to  the  "  Sanger's  "  of  the  day. 

Report  of  his  ability  and  adept  observa- 


virtue  of  sincerity  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  when,  to-day,  work  of  his 
comes  under  the  hammer  in  the  sale-room, 
it  fetches  a  price  in  excess  of  that  achieved 
during  his  lifetime.  Alike  in  landscape  and 
animal  painting,  his  technical  mastery  was, 
in  a  sort,  complete. 

Of  the  work  of  the  late  Yicat  Cole,  we 
shall  treat  in  a  separate  article.  Thus,  now, 
skipping  a  generation,  we  come  to  that  of 
his  son,  and  there  is  an  intellectual  integrity 
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and  an  individuality  about  Mr.  Kex  Yicat 
Cole's  work  wliicli  emancipates  him  from 
any  suspicion  of  imitating  that  of  his  father. 
The  likeness  between  the  two  is  discernible, 
but  it  is  no  more  than  a  sort  of  family 
resemblance,  which,  making  itself  felt 
here  and  there— although  there  is  nothing 
borrowed,  nor  is  the  work  of  the  younger 
man  a  translation  from  the  elder's— shows 
that  of  the  two  to  be  correlative. 

It  was  at  Eton,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
genial  "  Sam  "  Evans,  a  clever  member  of 
'"  the  Old  Water-Colour*  Society,"  that  Rex 
Yicat  Cole,  wdio  was  born  in  1870,  had  his 
first  training  in  drawing ;  and,  indeed, 
although  in    1888  he  managed,  as   he   ex- 


them— show  that  he  had  been  taught  to  draw 
with  correctness,  and  to  keep  an  open  eye  for 
those  certain  essential  facts  in  Nature  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  landscape  painter  to 
see.  He  must  also  have  gained  some  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  technique  ;  but  the 
present  expressive  soundness  of  his  style,  the 
vigour  and  facility  of  his  execution,  the 
manifest  sincerity  and  directness  with  which 
he  puts  down  the  effects  which  strike  him  as 
pain  table  in  Nature,  these  are  the  outcome 
of  a  personal  talent  which  is  rich,  vigorous, 
and  alive.  No  amount  of  instru'jtion  could, 
for  instance,  have  given  Mr.  Eex  Yicat  Cole 
that  apprehensiveness  of  the  character  to 
be    found    in    trees.       This,    indeed,   is    a 


'lIAYTIME    IN     ^VHAKFEDALE."         BY     KEX     VICAT    COLE. 


presses  it,  to  scrape  out  of  that  school  as  a 
unit  in  the  first  hundred,  he  carried  with 
him,  he  modestly  declares,  little  more  general 
information  than  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  "  science."  This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case,  since  education  at  Eton,  upon  good 
material,  turns  out  its  boys  at  least  pleasant- 
mannered  men  of  the  world.  After  Eton  he 
joined  the  St.  John's  Wood  Art  School,  and 
worked  as  a  pupil  under  Ward  and  Calderon. 
In  1 890  we  find  him  an  exhibitor  at  Mendoza's 
Gallery  of  drawings,  which  received  much 
favourable  press  notice.  In  1893  he  made 
his  first  appearance  with  a  good-sized  oil 
picture  at  the  Institute.  Probably  these 
early  pictures— we  confess  to  ignorance  of 


scientific  gift  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
in  a  book,  publishe'd  some  three  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  entitled  "British 
Trees,"  he  gives  us  some  idea  of  that  worship 
of  the  tree  which,  alive  in  a  more  primitive 
,epoch,^Ji:as  since  become  moribund. 

Beyond  a  vague  knowledge  that  some 
difference  exists  between  the  growths  of 
an  oak,  an  elm,  a  fir,  a  chestnut,  and  a 
copper-beech,  the  structural  form  of  trees  is 
to  most  people  a  closed  book  ;  indeed,  they 
probably  suppose  all  to  grow  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  It  is  as  a  protest 
against  mistakes  of  this  character  that  Mr. 
Cole's  book  is  of  real  value.  The  patient 
investigation   of    Nature  which    it    reveals 


"A    WINDING    OF    THE    WHARFE."      BY    REX    YICAT    COLE. 
Reproduced,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Leeds,  from  the  original  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds- 
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makes  it  a  work  which,  by  its  perfect 
sjinpathj  with  its  subject,  should  ensure  its 
inclusion  in  every  educational  library.  The 
manner  in  which  the  growth  of  a  tree  is 
described,  from  the  general  aspect  of  a  full- 
grown  tree,  with  its  ramifications,  to  the 
angle  of  the  twig,  the  gradual  development 
of  the  bud, 
the  flower, 
the  bark,  the 
plan  of  leaf 
arrange- 
ment, and 
the  several 
stag  e  s 
through 
which  the 
seedlings 
pass,  make 
the  book 
unique  as  a 
work  of  re- 
ference ;  and 
it  is  specially 
intended,  as 
Mr.  Cole 
himself  says, 
"  to  give  the 
land  scape 
student  as- 
sistance of 
the  same 
kind  as  is 
supplied  by 
works  on  the 
anatomy  of 
the  human 
form  in  the 
other  branch 
of  Art." 

The  book 
is  illustrated 
by  no  less 
than  five 
hundred 
drawings, 
and  at  the 
present  time 
Mr.  Cole  is 
occupied  in 
making  from 
it  a  transcription  as  a  handbook  for  the  use 
of  landscape  students.  We  have  lingered  in 
detail  on  this  work  because  it  seems  to  us  that, 
in  every  picture  which  Mr.  Rex  Yicat  Cole 
has  painted,  his  passion  for  trees  is  shown. 
His  ''  Awaiting  Spring's  Eeturn,"  in  this 
year's  Academy — which  brings  up  the  number 
of  large  pictures   exhibited   at   Burlington 
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House  to  twenty-four— was  painted  from 
the  garden  of  the  cottage  near  Fittleworth, 
where,  in  his  art,  the  company  of  his  wdfe 
and  his  children,  he  finds  his  happiness.  In 
this  picture  he  shows  the  woods  and  their 
undergrowth  just  coming  into  leaf,  whilst 
the  oaks  on  the  hillside,  ahvays  slow  to  credit 

the  coming 
of  Proser- 
pina, are  as 
yet  but  in 
bud. 

It  is  of  the 
season  of 
spring,  in- 
deed, that 
most  of  Mr. 
Golems  im- 
portant pic- 
tures treat. 
Now  and 
again  a  later 
summer  sea- 
son has  at- 
tracted him, 
and  occasion- 
ally, as  in 
"Autumn's 
Farewell," 
"  The  Home 
Field,"  and 
in  "Harvest" 
— a  picture 
which  he 
painted  in 
conjunction 
w^  i  t  h  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw 
— he  gives  us 
some  version 
of  trees  in 
the  dress 
they  assume 
in  the  waning 
of  the  year. 

In  1901 
Messrs.  Dow- 
deswell  held 
a    one  -  man 

[Elliott  cfc  Fry.        exhibition  of 

Mr.  Cole's 
paintings  of  Yorkshire  scenery,  and  Messrs. 
Mendoza,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  held  a 
similar  show  of  his  work  done  in  Sussex. 
That  admirable  critic,  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry, 
so  faithfully  summed  up  Mr.  Cole's  capacity 
as  artist,  in  an  article  on  this  last 
exhibition  which  appeared  in  The  Birming" 
ham  Fost,  that  we  feel  we  cannot  do  better 


'the   ebb   of   the   tide   at   eve.     by   KEX   VICAT   COLE. 

Painted  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Nevern,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


than  quote  his  words  :  "  He  has  a  graceful 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  pastoral  and  wood- 
land scenery,  and  he  is  a  sensitive  and  sym- 
pathetic student  of  Nature,  with  considerable 
powers  of  expression.  In  this  series  he  shows 
the  variety  of  his  outlook  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  understanding,  and,  as  well,  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  style. 
His  work  is  not  artificial,  and  does  not  lack 
actuality,    but   it    is   always    controlled   by 


judicious  regard  for  the  exigencies  of  picture- 
making.  He  paints  details  delicately  and 
precisely,  yet  he  can  treat  broad  effects  of 
atmosphere  and  wide  stretches  of  distance 
with  just  the  touch  of  mystery  that  is  needed 
to  give  them  their  full  charm,  and  to  make 
them  rightly  persuasive." 

By  such  work  Mr.  Cole  has  come  pro- 
minently to  the  fore,  and  now,  as  is  right,  he 
is  embarking,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Byam 


'IN    THE    DINGLE."      BY    REX    VICAT    COLE. 
Painted  at  Christmastide  in  Mo.imouthshire, 
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Shaw,  his  fellow-student  in  the  St.  John's 
Wood  School,  in  an  enterprise  in  which  his 
previous  experience  as  professor  in  the 
Kensington  branch  of  King's  College  Ait 
Schools  and  his  own  practical  outlook  on 
open-air  subjects  should  do  credit  to  his 
proficiency.  He  and  Mr.  Bjani  Shaw  have 
founded  a  school  of  art  for  men  and  women 
in  Campden  Street,  Campden  Hill,  Kensing- 
ton.    The  school  is  under  the  patronage  of 


beginning  at  10  a.m.  and  ending  at  6  p.m., 
is  to  consist,  for  the  students,  of  drawing  and 
painting  from  the  draped  and  nude  model, 
and  the  study  of  still  life  and  costume. 
In  addition  to  this  scheme,  Mr.  Cole  will  ^till 
continue  to  take  the  class  which  he  has 
for  some  years  conducted  for  out-of-door 
sketching,  and  if  lie  fails  to  create  fiom 
the  raw  material  a  Constable  or  a  Turner, 
he    will   at   least   have  helped    its  members 


"  THE    woodman's     HOME."        BY    KEX     VICAT    COLE. 

In  the  distance  a  view  of  Wisboro'  Green,  near  Fittleworth.      One  of  the  Artist's  tivo  pictures  exhibited  in  this 

year's  Royal  Academy. 


men  with  talents  as  diverse  as  Edwin  Abbey, 
E.A.,  B.  W.  Leader,  E.A.,  F.  Cadogaii 
Cowper,  A.R.A.,  and  J.  J.  Shannon,  R.A.,  to 
take  a  few  names  from  the  many  in  the 
prospectus  haphazard.  David  Murray,  R.A., 
H.  S.  Tuke,  A.R.A.,  and  Charles  Sims, 
A.R.A.,  are  to  be  visitors  to  the  school  and 
advisers.  Composition,  miniature  painting, 
etching,  anatomy,  perspective,  and  archi- 
tecture and  illustration  are  to  be  supple- 
mentary studies  to  the  daily  work,  which, 


to  disengage  the  rare  from  the  common,  have 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  majesty  of  drifting 
clouds,  the  mystery  and  the  wonder  of  their 
shadows  and  their  lights,  given  them  an 
insight  into  much  that  is  exquisite  in  Nature, 
to  all  of  which  he  himself  is  peculiarly 
alive. 

The  reproductions  from  Mr.  Ooie's  pic- 
tures which  accompany  this  article  have  been 
made  from  photographs  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Dixon  &  So^,  All^uy  Street,  N.W. 
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SOMEWHERE  on  the 

heights    of   Mal- 

plaquet     a     bugle 

sang  out  in  the  dead 

exhausted  evening. 

Sergeant     Garrow, 

kneehng     in     the 

brushwood     below, 

cursed  the  whine  of 

it  with  picturesque 

vehemence. 

"  Why  don't  ye  come  and  give  us  a  haul, 

ye  braying  jackass,"  he  panted,  "  instead  of 

standing   up    there   and    boasting   of  your 

wind  ?  " 

The  wail,  in  its  passing,  seemed  to  release 
the  babel  of  mournful  sounds  it  had  for 
tbe  moment  subdued — sobbing  of  wounded 
horses,  crying  of  wounded  men,  all  flowing 
over  the  lip  of  the  plateau  above,  and 
mingling  confusedly  with  the  wind  in  the 
leaves  and  the  rush  of  a  little  river,  vocal 
in  the  thickets  deep  below. 

It  was  the  evening  following  that  day 
of  dreadful  battle  which  had  cost  us  twenty 
thousand  lives  for  the  gain  of  a  position 
not  worth  negotiating.  Our  troops  could 
boast  that  they  had  won  their  camp  from 
the  enemy  for  the  sake  of  a  night's  lodging  ; 
and  there  they  lay  in  it,  their  fires  spotting 
the  heath,  their  anguish  testifying  to  their 
gain.  The  woods  of  Laniere  and  Taisniere, 
under  the  hill,  were  spilled  full  of  dead 
men,  and  sentries  almost  as  torpid  watched 
the  captured  entrenchments. 

Sergeant  Garrow,  staggering  up  the  ravine- 
side  with  a  little  smitten  drummer-boy  in 
his  arms,  had  fought  to  within  hail  of  the 
plateau  of  Malplaquet,  when  he  found  that 
his  endurance  had  reached  its  limit.  He 
put  his  burden  gently  down  against  a  tree, 
and,  half  falling  beside  it,  squatted  haggardly, 
his  chest  labouring. 

"  Lad,"  he  whispered  presently,  "I'm 
spent ;  I  can  carry  thee  no  further, 
lad." 

The  boy  was  beyond  answering.  He  lay 
huddled  among  the  roots,  his  drum  still 
slung  at  his  side,  his  wounded  chest  exposed. 
It  had  been  smashed  by  a  round-shot,  and 
his  friend's  rough  surgery  had  been  able 
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to  make  nothing  of  the  injury.  But  the 
doctors  were  all  at  work  above. 

The  sergeant  panted  as  if  he  would  never 
get  his  heart  again.  He  could  only  squat 
and  gasp,  praying  for  help.  Presently 
there  came  up  through  the  wood  an  officer, 
taking  the  steeps  in  his  torn  galligaskins 
as  vigorously  as  if  he  had  never  fought  all 
day.  It  was  Captain  Hugomort,  of  the 
4th  King's  Own,  a  soldier  who  had  the 
reputation  for  possessing  the  toughest  rind 
and  the  softest  heart  in  all  Her  Majesty's 
Army.  His  strength  was  as  prodigious  as 
his  humanity,  and  his  cheery  ugliness  as 
prepossessing  as  either.  He  stopped,  leaning 
one  hand  against  a  tree,  and  breathed  him- 
self. The  sergeant  rubbed  his  fingers  in 
the  grass  before  saluting. 

"Only  a  woundy  drummer-boy,  sir,"  he 
said  apologetically,  in  answer  to  the  un- 
spoken query.  "A  bit  of  a  thing,  but 
beyont  me." 

The  other  nodded  comprohendingly. 

"What  is  he  doing  on  this  bloody  hill- 
side of  Flanders  ?  He  should  have  been 
in  bed  by  rights,  miles  away  in  Old 
England." 

He  stooped  and  peered  into  the  lad's 
white  face,  then,  as  gently  as  a  mother, 
lifted  the  little  broken  body  in  his  arms 
and  carried  it  up  to  the  plateau.  It  was 
cold  September  weather,  and  the  camp-fires, 
after  the  false  heat  of  the  day,  were  welcome. 
Hugomort,  motioning  for  room,  laid  the 
child  down  in  the  heather  by  one,  and  bent 
over  him.  The  sergeant,  wearily  following, 
came  and  stood  beside. 

"  Dying  !  "  he  said.  "  No  need  for  a 
doctor,  sir." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Truelove,  sir.     A  main-spirited  lad." 

Again,  far  away  over  the  heath,  a  bugle 
sounded — ineffably  mournful — "  The  Lasl^ 
Post."  The  drummer-boy's  eyes  opened, 
his  lips  moved.  Hugomort  put  out  his 
hand,  commanding  silence. 

"  What  is  it,  my  child  ?  " 

"  The  drum — ^ive  it  to  daddy." 

He  could  hardly  hear  the  bodiless  whisper. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He 
stooped  low  and  spoke  his  faithful  promise. 

in  the  Vnited  '^f^fff  of  America. 
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"Before  God  I  will,  mannj,  and  with 
my  own  hands,  if  God  wills." 

A  smile  like  a  faintest  ripple  crossed  the 
boy's  face,  his  shattered  chest  rose  once 
and  fell,  his  eyes  rolled  back,  and  Hugomort 
got  to  his  feet. 

"  Unbuckle  it,  sergeant,"  he  said  in  a 
subdued  voice.     "  He's  gone." 

II. 

The  Hugomorts  were  a  race  of  strong  men, 
but  this  Captain  Roger  was  an  Anak  among 
the  Anakim.  He  was  so  huge  and  gristly 
that  bullets,  it  was  said,  rebounded  from  him 
like  peas,  and  bayonets  pricked  him  no  more 
than  thorns.  He  fought  through  the  Marl- 
borough wars,  receiving  many  wounds  of  a 
kind,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Douay, 
accompanied  his  chief  back  to  England, 
where,  standing  enrolled  of  the  heroes,  he 
had  to  suifer  a  siege  on  his  own  account,  the 
missiles  being  feminine  and  multifarious. 
In  the  end,  to  the  scandal  of  his  name  and 
of  society,  he  made  a  ruinous  mesalliance ; 
but  that  offence,  so  far  as  it  affects  posterity, 
has  long  mellowed  into  the  distinction  con- 
ferred by  dead-and-gone  romance.  Dis- 
graces, once  poignant,  become  in  their  re- 
moteness the  pride  of  race,  and  Mrs.  Roger's 
portrait  owns  at  this  day  a  distinguished 
position  to  itself  on  the  walls  of  the  great 
gallery  at  Hugomort.  It  is  in  an  oval  frame, 
and  exhibits,  at  half-length,  the  figure  of  a 
very  fresh  and  blooming  young  woman, 
having  the  brown  curls  and  humid  artless 
eyes  of  the  Kneller  convention.  She  wears 
loosely  on  her  head  a  little  stone-blue  hood, 
surmounted  by  a  straw  'paysanne^  a  trifle 
"raked,"  which  sports  a  primrose-coloured 
ribbon,  and  her  right  hand  presses  a  bunch 
of  lavender  to  her  bosom,  as  to  the  white 
and  fragrant  shrine  of  innocence.  Her 
darker  blue  bodice  is  laced  and  square-cut, 
showing  a  frill  of  smock,  and  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  pretty  wistfulness  about  the 
whole  picture  which  is  curiously  winning. 

Well,  that  is  the  portrait  of  Betty  True- 
love,  the  lavender-girl,  who  was  married  to 
the  Captain  when  —  being  only  a  younger 
son  of  the  younger  branch  of  Hugomorts — he 
had  little  more  than  his  commission  to 
justify  his  folly.  But  of  that  he  never 
repented,  claiming  even  a  sort  of  super- 
natural sanction  for  the  happiness  that  came 
to  him  with  the  love  of  his  beautiful  wife. 
And  this  is  how  the  thing  happened. 

After  his  return,  the  Captain,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  too  much  occupied  for  a  long 
time  to  think  of  discharging  his  commission 


to  the  dead  drummer-boy's  father.  But  he 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  his  promise,  and 
so  it  chanced  that  he  started  at  length  to 
vindicate  it  within  a  few  days  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  He 
had  already  ascertained  from  the  regimental 
rolls  the  address  of  the  home  he  sought ;  and 
he  now  rode  forth  from  London,  with  the 
drum  in  a  bag  at  his  saddle-bow,  bound  for 
the  little  village  of  Mitcham,  in  Surrey, 
where  the  Trueloves  lived.  He  had  dressed 
himself  soberly,  as  befitted  the  sad  occasion  ; 
but,  indeed,  it  wanted  more  than  the  dark 
blue  riding-coat,  with  its  deep  cuffs  and  skirts 
turned  back  with  buff,  than  the  little  .  plain 
hat  and  heavy  military  jack-boots  which  he 
wore,  more,  even,  than  his  strong  companion- 
able face,  to  mislead  the  world  as  to  his 
natural  distinction.  He  looked  the  fine 
gentleman,  and  was  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  lesser  because  he  was  riding  with  a  drum 
at  his  knee,  to  fulfil  a  big  man's  vow  to  a 
trumpery  little  soldier- thing. 

His  way  took  him  by  fields  and  long  rolls 
of  common  haunted  by  Egyptians,  and  again 
by  fields,  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Tooting, 
^N^  miles  south-west  of  the  city ;  and  thence 
a  branch  road  to  Reigate  brought  him,  at  the 
end  of  a  couple  more  miles,  to  the  place  he 
sought. 

It  was  a  mellow  and  a  glowing  day,  and 
Hugomort's  soul  felt  one  with  the  quiet  sun- 
shine. How  in  the  Low  Countries  had  not 
these  characteristic  English  sights  and  sounds 
haunted  him — the  deep  pastures,  the  sweet- 
breathed  cattle,  the  maidens  with  skins  like 
apple-blossom  and  soft  merry  voices.  He 
drank  in  the  scene  as  if  it  were  fresh  warm 
milk  ;  he  expanded  his  huge  chest,  and  took 
enjoying  draughts  of  the  air,  which  was  as 
fragrant  as  if  the  very  pillowy  clouds  had 
been  stored  in  lavender.  Lavender  !  The 
whole  place  smelt  of  it.  He  remembered 
now  that  Mitcham  was  the  lavender-garden 
of  England.  Destiny  could  not  have  allured 
him  to  a  sweeter  spot. 

At  a  reputable  inn,  "  The  Old  House  at 
Home,"  standing  about  midway  in  the 
single  long  street,  he  dismounted,  and,  dis- 
missing his  horse  to  the  ostler,  entered, 
carrying  his  bag  with  the  drum  in  it,  to 
bespeak  a  meal  and  make  an  inquiry  or  so. 
He  found  the  landlord  properly  communica- 
tive, and,  over  a  good  rib  of  beef,  asked  his 
simple  question  as  to  the  habitat  of  the 
Truelove  family.  The  answer  sounded  the 
first  note  of  a  complication.  He  looked  up 
explanatory. 

"  I  speak  of  the  drummer-boy's  father." 

2  D 
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The  landlord  nodded  his  head.  Every 
particular  of  village  sayings  and  doings  was 
docketed  and  pigeon-holed  in  that  enormous 
knowledge-box.  Even  the  way  he  held  his 
hands  clasped  under  his  apron  suggested 
his  possession  of  secret  evidences. 

"  Of  Tony  the  drummer-boy's  father,"  he 
repeated.  "  It  was  Tony,  the  naughty  lad, 
that  broke  his  daddy's  heart  a-running  away 
to  the  wars." 

Hugomort's  eyes  opened. 

"  Dead  !  " 

"  Strook  dead,"  said  -the  landlord.  "  He 
never  rightly  got  over  it." 

The  Captain  paused  in  his  eating  and  sat 
back. 

"  Let  us  be  clear  on  that  point,"  he  said. 
"  The  father  Triielove  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Six  months  gone,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Tony  the  drummer-boy's  father  ?  " 

"  Tony  the  drummer-boy's  father." 

"  He  died  of  grief  ?  " 

"  Of  grief,  sir.  A  wild  boy  was  Tony,  but 
dear  to  his  daddy's  heart.  He  run  away  and 
joined  the  red-coats.  But,  a  month  before 
they  Marlborough  wars  begun,  back  he  comes, 
with  his  fine  laced  frock  and  his  drum,  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  daddy  and  his  sister  Betty." 

''  Well  ?  " 

"  His  daddy  was  away,  sir,  over  to  the 
great  sheep-fair  at  Dorking,  and  he  never 
saw  him.  But  that  Tony  filled  out  his  fur- 
lough as  befitted  him.  How  he  kep'  us  alive, 
to  be  sure — a  young  spark  !  I  call  to  mind," 
said  the  landlord,  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  a  glassy,  contemplative  eye,  "his  thrash- 
ing young  Jakes,  twice  his  size,  to  within  an 
inch  of  his  reason,  for  breaking  in  his  drum- 
head with  an  ash  stick.   Heavens,  what  a  boy ! " 

The  Captain  had  resumed  his  eating. 

"  He  was  killed  at  Malplaquet,"  he  said. 
"  And  his  father  died  of  the  news  ?  " 

"  It  finished  him,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  He'd  been  ailing  sore  ever  since  he'd 
larnt  how  the  boy  had  come  and  gone  with- 
out his  seeing  him." 

Hugomort  cut  another  slice  of  beef. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  is  there  anyone  to 
represent  the  family  at  this  day  ?  " 

The  landlord  gave  a  snort,  sudden  and 
alarming. 

"Charles  Truelove,  the  eldest,"  he  said 
shortly. 

The  guest  glanced  up,  surprised. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  him  in  that  tone  ?  " 

"  A  devil !  "  said  the  landlord  briefly. 

Hugomort  asked  for  information.  He 
learned,  to  his  interest,  the  following  facts — ■ 
that  the  father  Truelove,  early  left  a  widower, 


had  been  a  prosperous  woolstapler  in  the 
village, and  that,  of  his  three  children,  Charles, 
Betty,  and  Tony,  the  eldest  had  turned  out 
reprobate,  a  gambler  and  falsifier  of  books, 
while  the  youngest,  a  born  adventurer,  had 
slipped  from  the  parental  control  to  follow  a 
recruiting  sergeant.  Now,  it  appeared  that, 
the  moment  the  woolstapler  was  dead,  his 
banished  first-born  had  turned  up  from 
nowhere,  dropping  from  the  sky  hke  a  vulture 
to  claim  his  share  of  the  spoil— which  was 
considerable — and  that,  to  the  astonishment 
of  everybody,  a  will  had  been  found,  dated 
before  Tony's  birth,  which,  barring  a  trifling 
provision  for  the  daughter,  left  everything — 
all  the  profits  of  which  the  testator  might  die 
possessed — to  the  black  sheep.  It  was  a 
stunning  fact,  but  indisputable,  and  Charles, 
whom  all  had  supposed  disinherited  by  a  later 
will,  was  in  possession  of  the  property.  Nor 
was  that  the  worst. 

"  The  daughter  ?  "  said  Captain  Hugomort. 

*'  Was  offered  a  provision  by  her  brother," 
said  the  landlord  indignantly,  "  on  terms  that 
were  a  disgrace  to  him  ;  but  she  preferred 
her  independence  with  poverty,  and  none 
to  blame  her.  She  bides  with  a  cook-maid, 
once  her  father's  servant,  in  a  cottage  nigh 
to  the  common,  and  they  eke  out  a  hard 
living  with  selling  of  lavender-brooms  and 
sweet- water  to  the  travelling  folk." 

The  Captain,  a  satisfied  man,  put  down  his 
knife  and  fork. 

"  I  fancy  she  is  the  one  for  my  money," 
he  said. 

"  Anan  ?  "  quoth  the  landlord. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Hugomort.  "  Bring 
me  a  pipe  and  a  glass  of  right  Nantes." 

He  pondered  over  the  story  lazily  while 
he  smoked.  It  appeared  to  him  that  his 
commission,  defeated  in  the  male  direction, 
could  not  be  better  discharged  than  in  the 
feminine.     Betty  should  have  the  drum. 

He  was  in  a  curiously  impressionable  mood, 
full  of  fancies  sweet  and  warm.  Perhaps  the 
good  beef  and  brandy  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  but,  in  addition,  it  seemed,  the  spirit 
of  the  lavender  had  got  into  his  senses,  and 
was  throbbing  there  towards  some  emotional 
expression  or  demonstration.  His  brain  was 
steeped,  his  heart  muffled  in  lavender  ;  some 
fragrant  personification  of  the  flower  appeared 
to  hover  on  the  threshold  of  his  soul,  like  a 
little  butterfly  Psyche  with  trembling  wings. 
And  then  suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  there 
outside  the  window  stood  the  very  substance 
of  his  vision. 

There  was  a  great  waggon  halted  there — 
one  of  those  tilted,  huge-tyred  farm-carts, 
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drawn  by  six  horses,  with  bell-hung  yokes  to 
the  hames  of  their  collars,  which  catered  for 
the  humbler  class  of  travellers — and  pleading 
softly  hither  and  thither  among  the  alighted 
passengers  was  a  young  girl,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm  and  a  little  phial  of  sweet-water 
in  her  hand.  She  was  dressed  even  as  in  the 
picture,  and  her  face  was  a  garden  of  pinks 
and  roses,  a  parterre  which  seemed  to  astonish 
into  sudden  violence  a  big  semi-military 
ruffian,  in  enormous  boots,  and  with  a  sword 
hanging  from  a  greasy  shoulder-strap,  who 
had  alighted  with  the  rest. 

"  Curse  me  pretty,"  cried  this  fellow,  "  if 
I  ever  saw  a  kiss  more  sweetly  invited  !  " 

Hugomorfc  did  not  hear  the  words,  but 
he  understood  their  import  through  the  little 
panic  scuffle  that  followed,  and  hurried  out 
just  as  the  bully  had  got  his  arm  about  the 
child's  waist.  He  caught  the  fellow  by  the 
neck,  as  a  dog  catches  a  rat,  and  flung  him 
to  the  ground. 

The  swaggerer,  half  stunned  for  the 
moment,  rose  the  next,  with  a  howl  of  fury, 
and  felt  for  his  sword-hilt.  But  the  Captain, 
forestalling  him,  wrenched  away  the  blade, 
and,  snapping  it  across  his  knee,  took  the 
ruffian  fairly  by  his  scruff  and  breeches,  and, 
lifting  him  high,  rolled  him  into  the  waggon, 
and  bade  him,  on  pain  of  being  broke,  dare 
again  to  lift  his  hand  to  an  officer  and 
gentleman.  Then,  leaving  the  man  quite 
cowed  and  whimpering,  he  strode  back 
through  the  obsequious,  admiring  throng, 
and,  lifting  his  hat  with  the  grand  air  to 
the  subject  of  his  protection,  says  he — 

"  You  are  upset,  my  child,  and  no  wonder. 
Pray  accept  of  Captain  Hugomort's  escort  to 
your  home." 

And  she  looked  up  into  his  strong,  ugly 
face  with  her  wet  eyes  blinking,  and  hung 
her  pretty  head  and  went  with  him. 

III. 

And  that  was  how  Captain  Hugomort  found 
his  wife  ;  but  not  all  at  once.  At  the  sweet 
beginning  of  things,  he  imposed  himself  as 
a  lodger  on  the  two  women,  Betty  and  cook- 
maid  Hunston,  with  the  professed  view  of 
showing  them  a  new  way  to  self-help.  They 
lived  in  a  little  old  cottage  on  the  skirt  of 
the  common  where  the  turn  of  the  road 
took  it,  and  spent  all  their  working  time  in 
expressing  oil  from  Lavendula  vera,  and 
distilling  it,  and  treating  it  with  spirits  of 
wine  until  it  sparkled  into  crystal  perfume. 
Also,  they  made  brooms,  in  season,  of  the 
blossoming  heads,  and,  a  little  later,  sachets 
of  the  dried  ones  ;   and  out  of  these,  when 


all  was  done,  they  squeezed  a  margin  of 
profit,  sufficient,  with  Betty's  small  provision, 
to  keep  them  going. 

This  was,  in  fact,  an  idyll  of  lavender, 
having  for  its  central  figure,  it  seemed,  the 
very  Chloris  of  sweet  flowers.  So  she  ap- 
peared to  Hugomort — all  fragrant,  all  soft, 
all  endearing.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  lavender  and  loving  witchery.  But  she 
meant  no  arts,  and  was  in  truth  at  his 
mercy.  It  was  a  delirious  time  for  her. 
This  god  who  had  come  to  her  in  her  need 
— she  might  have  resisted  his  noble  conde- 
scension ;  it  was  his  herculean  strength  that 
took  her,  and  at  once,  by  storm.  She  never 
thought  for  a  moment  of  questioning  his 
assumption  of  a  right  to  her,  to  claim  her 
wholly  for  his  own  should  he  choose.  She 
could  trust  herself  to  him,  and  with  as  much 
confidence  as  any  noble  lady  in  the  land. 
He  was  incapable,  she  was  sure,  of  falsehood 
or  unkindness. 

Well,  the  Captain,  as  I  say,  took  a  lodging 
with  the  two  women,  and  from  that  moment 
some  curious  things  began  to  happen.  He 
did  not,  on  the  first  day,  mention  anything 
as  to  the  object  of  his  visit ;  but  he  hung 
the  drum  in  its  bag  from  a  nail  on  the  wall 
of  the  tiny  room  allotted  him,  and  slept  that 
night  in  lavender-scented  sheets,  and  dreamed 
of  lavender  eyes,  and  of  lavender-shadowed 
arms  coming  about  him.  And  in  the  morning 
he  woke  up  and  saw  the  drum  on  a  chair  at 
his  bed-foot. 

He  w^as  surprised,  of  course.  He  was  as 
sure  as  sure  could  be  that  the  thing  had  been 
ensconced  in  its  bag  when  he  went  to  bed. 
Someone  must  have  entered  his  room  un- 
heard during  the  night,  and  removed  it. 
But  why  ?  It  seemed  a  senseless  act.  He 
dismissed,  however,  for  the  moment  the 
subject  from  his  mind,  and  got  up  and 
dressed.  His  tiny  quarters  delighted  him, 
seen  in  the  fresh  morning.  They  looked 
over  a  little  garden,  lush  with  dewy  flowers, 
and  thence  flowed  the  common  in  grassy 
billows.  And  even  sweeter  and  more  lovely 
than  remembered  dreams  appeared  his  nymph, 
velvety  from  slumber.  His  soul  began  to 
throb  to  her  with  a  sensation  it  had  never 
yet  experienced. 

That  day  he  entered  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  both  these  girls — there  was 
something  in  him  that  invited  women's  trust 
—and  presently  he  went  out  and  returned 
with  the  drum. 

"  What  is  there  about  this  to  invite 
curiosity  ? "  he  said,  holding  it  forth  with  a 
smile. 
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They  shook  then-  heads  guilelessly. 

"  Has  either  of  you  seen  it  before  ?  "     ' 

They  looked  one  at  the  other  inquiringly, 
and  answered  "  No  "  with  obvious  bewilder- 
ment. He  was  convinced,  but  puzzled. 
And  then  his  eyes  softened,  and  his  voice, 
as  he  approached  Betty  Truelove. 

"  Nay,  little  mistress,"  he  said,  "but 
your  heart  must  rally  itself  to  the  pain  it 
is  my  hard  fate  to  inflict.  You  have  seen 
it,  indeed,  for  it  was  your  brother's." 

She  did  not  move,  J)ut  her  face  flushed 
and  her  throat  swelled.  Perhaps  she  had 
already  half  anticipated  the  truth.  "  Little 
Tony  !  "  she  whispered,  and  that  was  all. 

In  gentle  vein,  then,  he  told  them  of  the 
battle,  of  its  fortunes  and  its  heroisms, 
among  which  he  counted  very  kindly  the 
little  drummer-boy's  uncomplaining  death. 
"  He  thought  only  of  his  daddy,"  he  said, 
"  and  of  his  sorrowful  pride  in  receiving  this 
last  token  of  his  boy's  patriotism  and 
affection.  Alas  !  it  was  not  destined  that 
I  should  vindicate  my  promise  to  the  letter ; 
but  to  thee,  my  child,  as  to  love's  trustee,  do 
I  make  over  its  reversion.  Take  the  drum 
and  cherish  it." 

She  received  the  soldierly  toy  from  his 
hands  like  one  half  blind,  and,  as  she  so 
held  it,  he  left  her. 

Later  in  the  day,  confident  in  his  own 
true  sympathy,  he  ventured  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  again,  and  she  opened  her  heart 
to  him,  like  a  flower  to  the  sim. 

"  He  was  ever  his  father's  love,"  she  said. 
"  He  could  dare  with  him  as  might  none  else. 
It  was  a  bitter  thing  they  might  not  meet 
when  he  came  to  say  good-bye — bitterest 
for  the  elder.  The  child,  like  children, 
was  thoughtless,  and  gloried,  as  well  he 
might,  in  his  importance.  He  was  always 
a  fighting  nature,  and  resourceful  as  he  was 
bold.  Well  I  remember  how,  the  day  before 
he  left,  he  had  his  drum  broke  in  some 
quarrel ;  but  he  found  means  to  restore  it — 
the  wild,  clever  child.  He  was  a  little  thing 
to  be  killed." 

Hugomort  dared  to  enclose  the  young 
scented  hand  in  his.  She  shook  slightly, 
but  submitted. 

"  I  marvel,"  he  said,  hke  one  pondering — 
"  I  marvel." 

"  At  what  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  How  one,"  he  said,  "  so  infatuated  as 
your  father  could  so  have  sinned  against  the 
darling  of  his  heart  ?  " 

She  understood  him  and  hung  her  head. 

"  Oh,  not  sinned  !  "  she  pleaded.  "  He 
must  have  meant  the   best.      Who  could 


have  foreseen  the  cruel  stroke  that  bereft 
us  in  an  hour  ?  '* 

"Himself,"  he  answered  sternly,  and 
looked  at  her.  "Tell  me,  did  you  never 
hear  talk  of  a  later  will  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  passed  to 
other  subjects. 

That  night  he  went  to  bed  in  love.  His 
passion  was  like  a  fever,  and  kept  him  awake 
and  tossing.  He  knew  that  he  had  discharged 
his  commission,  and  that  no  reason  remained 
to  him  to  stop.  Yet  the  very  thought  of 
going  was  a  torture.  What  excuse,  what 
pretext,  could  he  invent  to  delay  it  ?  What, 
indeed — and  why  should  he  seek  any  ?  He 
had  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  he  believed 
he  knew  what  her  answer  would  be.  And 
so  the  exquisite  thing  would  be  his,  and  he 
would  have  to  offer  in  exchange  for  it — - 
what  ?  Just  his  own  ugly  self  and  his 
commission,  supplemented  by  a  sorry  small 
allowance. 

He  hardly  slept  all  night — not  a  thing 
stirred  in  the  little  quiet  house — and  when 
the  morning  stole  into  his  hot  eyes,  there 
was  the  drum  standing  on  the  chair  at  his 
bed-foot. 

He  uttered  an  ejaculation  ;  he  leapt  to  the 
floor  and  stood  staring.  Then  he  went  and 
touched  the  thing  gingerly.  Tony's  drum — 
not  a  doubt  about  it. 

Presently,  while  he  was  dressing  as  in  a 
dream,  he  heard  voices  in  the  garden, 
mingled  of  angry  and  pleading.  He  looked 
from  the  window,  and  saw  his  soft  goddess 
bending  before  the  wrath  of  a  lowering, 
dissipated-looking  young  man,  who  reviled 
and  threatened  her.  His  heart  flamed,  but, 
guessing  the  truth,  he  forbore  for  the 
moment  to  interfere.  But  by  and  by,  making 
an  opportunity,  he  questioned  cook-maid 
Hunston  as  to  the  brother.  He  learned 
enough  to  fire  his  soul  with  indignation — 
too  much  and  too  offending  to  be  set  down 
here  in  detail.  But,  briefly,  it  seemed  the 
provision  originally  offered  by  young  True- 
love  to  his  sister  had  been  made  conditional 
on  her  giving  her  hand  as  the  price  of  silence 
to  a  brother  blackleg,  who  knew  enough 
of  Master  Charles's  past  to  make  his  tenure 
of  the  present  particularly  insecure.  So  it 
was  rumoured,  and  so  believed  ;  and  now, 
it  appeared,  the  persecution  was  acquiring 
a  fresh  virulence  through  the  entry  of  the 
Captain  himself  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
assumption  of  his  interference,  as  a  possible 
suitor,  with  the  plans  of  the  amiable  pair. 
Indeed,  Miss  Hunston,  with  weeping  eyes, 
begged  him  to  spare  her  mistress  by  going. 


'  It  is  all  a  pastoral  of  lavender.' " 
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"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  going  to  marry  your  mistress  myself." 

"  Dear  heart  alive  ! "  cried  the  girl,  and 
sat  down  plump  upon  a  chair. 

He  saw  Betty,  who  had  been  avoiding  him 
hitherto,  in  the  garden,  and  ran  out  to  her. 
She  was  making  a  show  of  unconcern,  but 
her  lids  were  swollen  with  weeping.  Yet  his 
first  thought  was  a  diversion. 

"  What  of  the  drum  ?  "  he  said. 

She  glanced  up  at  him,  astonished,  and  so 
away. 

"  Who  brought  it  to  my  room  last  night  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

She  startled  at  him  again,  going  as  pale  as 
a  lily,  then  suddenly  began  to  run.  He 
followed  and  caught  her. 

*'  It  was  there  this  morning,"  he  said. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  ?   How  can  you  think  it  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  'Tis  all  so 
strange.     Supposing  your  maid " 

"She  slept  with  me.  She  never  moved, 
I  know." 

"  What — were  you  awake,  too  ?  " 

"  Let  me  go !   I  cannot  keep  from  crying ! " 

He'  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  making  nothing 
and  everything  of  her  in  a  breath,  and 
carried  her  into  the  cottage  parlour.  And 
there  he  sat  down  with  her,  holding  her 
close. 

"Child,  isn't  this  sudden — this  love  of 
yours  and  mine  ?  " 

She  wept,  and  whispered  without  coquetry — 

"  You  give  me  no  chance." 

"You  shall  be  taken  away  from  here, 
Betty — from  the  struggle  and  the  shame." 

"  Alack,"  she  said,  "  where  shall  I  go  ?  " 

"  Where,"  he  said,  "  but  to  the  church  to 
be  made  my  wife  ? " 

She  stopped  her  breath,  listening  all  at 
once. 

"  That  was  settled,"  he  said,  "  the  moment 
I  saw  you  in  the  street.  You  threw  lavender 
in  my  eyes,  child.  It  is  all  a  pastoral  of 
lavender,  and  I  have  gone  into  the  sweetest 
garden  in  all  the  world  for  my  flower-wife." 
***** 

"We  have  forgotten  the  drum,"  he  said 
presently.     "  It  is  a  strange  thing." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  trembling. 

"  You  are  sure  you  did  not  come  and  fetch 
it  yourself  ?  " 

"  Betty  !     Mistress  !  " 

"  In  your  sleep,  I  mean  ?  " 

"I  nevgr  slept.  Make  it  sure  to-night, 
at  least." 

"  If  I  could  be  sure  it  was  not  you." 


"  I  have  said  what  I  have  said.  Put  it  in 
its  bag  and  sleep  safe." 

IV. 

Into  the  warm  ecstasy  of  Hugomort's 
dreams  crept  a  strange  sound — the  far-distant 
roll  of  a  drum.  It  seemed  to  come  from  a 
vast  remoteness,  to  swell  gradually  into  a 
low  thunder,  and  so  to  fade  out  and  cease. 
Now,  sleeping  as  he  w^as,  it  came  to  him 
suddenly  that  this  very  night  was  the  anni- 
versary of  that  on  which,  a  year  before,  he 
had  climbed  the  hill  of  Malplaquet  to  find 
a  Httle  dying  drummer-boy  stretched  among 
the  trees.  And  the  scene  rose  so  vividly 
before  him  that  in  a  moment  he  was  there 
again,  toiling  up  and  up,  making  for  the 
plateau.  And  even  as  he  reached  it,  he  saw 
that  the  heath,  far  and  near,  was  all  sown 
with  blossoms  of  fire,  thick  and  melancholy 
as  corpse-candles.  But  not  a  solitary  form 
of  all  the  wounded  and  dying  remained  on 
the  plateau.  The  place  was  one  vast  sepul- 
chral emptiness  ;  the  souls  of  the  fallen  were 
fled  ;  only  the  sound  of  the  flames,  flapping 
and  reverberating,  broke  the  desolate  silences. 
But,  little  by  little,  as  he  gazed,  another 
sound  crept  into  his  brain,  at  first  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  fluttering  of  the 
fires—a  throb,  a  mere  pulse  beating  in  the 
deep  heart  of  stillness.  It  waxed  and  grew  ; 
its  hurried  tremor  was  resolved  into  a 
definite  crepitation  ;  it  swelled  out  of  the 
black  distances  nearer  and  louder — the  roll 
of  a  drum.  For  the  second  time  !  Whence 
and  with  what  purpose  was  it  making 
towards  him  ?  The  fires  had  died  down. 
Standing  in  that  blind  oblivion,  a  fear  such 
as  he  had  never  yet  felt  stole  into  his  heart. 
The  drum  came  on.  Its  voice  by  now  was 
overmastering,  hollow,  and  resonant  as  if 
sounded  in  an  empty  room.  A  room  !  With 
a  shock  he  leapt  to  instant  realisation  of  the 
truth.  It  was  a  room.  He  was  lying  in 
the  cottage  all  the  time,  and  the  sound  was 
in  the  house— in  the  adjoining  chamber — 
outside  his  door,  furious,  triumphant,  deafen- 
ing !  God  in  heaven  !  How  could  they 
be  sleeping  through  that  appalling  racket  ? 
It  seemed  to  shake  the  building,  it  increased 
in  volume,  yet  he  lay  as  if  spellbound, 
unable  to  move  limb  or  lid.  It  came  on— it 
was  upon  him  !  With  a  final  thundering  crash 
it  passed  into  his  room,  and  at  once  ceased 
in  a  flurry  of  soaring  vibrations. 

In  that  instant  light  seemed  to  flash  into 
the  sleeper's  eyes,  and,  with  a  cry,  he  broke 
the  spell  that  held  him,  and  leapt  into  con- 
sciousness. Bright  dawn  was  stealing  through 
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the  window,  and  there  on  the  chair  stood  the 
dram  ! 

Wild-eyed,  his  skin  still  wet  with  the 
terror  of  his  dream,  Hugomort  leapt  from 
his  bed  and  approached  the  thing.  Its 
batter-head  appeared  as  if  still  palpitating 
from  the  blows  rained  upon  it ;  it  seemed  to 
heave  and  writhe  with  pain .  Merciful  Heaven, 
was  something  imprisoned  within  ?  In  an 
access  of  horror  touched  with  fury,  the  waker 
seized  his  sword,  and,  severing  the  straps  and 
cords,  wrenched  off  at  a  blow  the  upper 
hoop,  and  let  it  drop  to  the  floor.  The  drum 
was  empty,  but  on  the  underside  of  the 
head  revealed  ran  lines  of  legal  script,  footed 
by  a  signature.  Hugomort  dropped  on  his 
knees  to  read.     A  tvill ! 

A  will,  drawn,  signed,  and  attested  in 
London,  revoking  all  former  wills  and 
codicils,  and  leaving  everything  of  which 
the  testator  might  die  possessed,  conjointly, 
and  with  sole  reversion  to  the  survivor, 
should  either  child  die  un wedded,  to  Elizabeth 
and  Anthony  Truelove,  the  te&tator's  beloved 
only  daughter  and  his  younger  son. 

And  so  Tony  the  marplot  made  restitution. 
Fishing  among  his  father's  papers,  he  had 


found  and  appropriated  the  opportune  parch- 
ment, to  replace  that  burst  by  Master  Jakes. 
He  knew  quite  well  what  he  had  done,  hence 
his  dying  concern  to  have  the  document 
returned. 

The  sequel  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hugomort 
Memoirs.  Mrs.  Roger,  it  is  related,  made 
a  handsomer  provision  for  her  scoundrel 
brother  than  he  had  ever  designed  for  her  ; 
but,  luckily,  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 
As  to  the  drum,  I  have  told  the  story  as  the 
Captain  authenticated  it ;  but  the  super- 
natural business  was,  of  course,  discredited 
by  his  relations,  who  attributed  the  discovery 
of  the  will  simply  and  solely  to  their  kins- 
man's native  shrewdness.  In  the  marriage 
which  followed,  he  was  considered  as  in- 
evitably to  have  disgraced  himself  ;  but  he 
outlived  all  that,  and  quadrupled  the  small 
fortune  his  wife  brought  him,  and  made 
otherwise  a  big  name  for  himself.  But, 
from  first  to  last,  he  never,  to  his  renown, 
addressed  his  wife  on  paper  but  as  his 
sweetest,  fondest  lavender-girl.  He  had 
her  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  in  the  dress  she 
had  worn  outside  "The  Old  House  at 
Home,"  and  to  this  day  a  bunch  of  lavender 
figures  in  the  family  crest. 


THE   CARNIVAL   PASSES. 


m^HEN  Holly  branch  and  Ivy  bough  are  passing  out  of  sight, 
^^     The  Fair  Maids  of  Februfere  assemble  snowy-white. 

When  Februere  to  March  gives  way,  at  lanthorn  of  the  sun, 
The  gay  Crocus  candles  are  kindled  one  by  one. 

When  March  gives  place  to  April,  the  golden  Kingcups  pass. 
And  every  merry  Milkmaid  must  curtsey  to  the  grass. 

Now  leading  the  May  minstrels,  with  joyaunce  in  their  tread. 
Come  trooping  by  the  Tulips  in  dappled  robes  of  red. 

Then  after  the  May  singers  sweet,  shall  morris  dance  begin. 
With  June  Roses  clothed  all  in  gowns  of  cramoisin. 

Hark,  Canterbury  bells  a»chime  I    While  Monkshoods  swart  and  tall, 
Sweet  William  and  Shy  Columbine,  they  follow  each  and  all. 

The  purple  Foxglove  King  shall  be,  Day  Lily  shall  be  Queen ; 
Midsummer  revels  deeper  grow  in  every  garden  green. 

ALICE    E.   QILLINGTON. 


POT    LUCK. 


By    DION    CLAYTON    CALTHROR 


^T  was   one   of   those 
summer      nights 
when    the     honey- 
suckle in  the  lanes, 
a  fairy  flower,  dew- 
drenched     and 
ghstening    in    the 
moonlight,  filled  the 
air   w^th    a    magic 
perfume.     On  each 
leaf  -  tip    dewdrops 
hung,  and  when  O'Doolan  brushed  a  spray 
with  his  shoulder,  he  scattered  a  thousand 
diamonds  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  a  long  lane,  and  dark  and  narrow, 
winding  between  high  banks  crowned  with  a 
tangled  growth  of  hawthorn,  dog  rose,  and 
honeysuckle,  among  which  brambles  ob- 
sequiously crept.  The  prickles  of  the 
brambles  caught  at  O'Doolan's  coat  like 
fairy  fingers  urging  him  to  stay.  And  every 
now  and  again  a  spray  of  honeysuckle  brushed 
against  his  face,  as  if  a  fairy  arm,  wet  with 
scent,  had  struck  him  mockingly. 

He  climbed  on  up  the  hill,  intoxicated  by 
the  night.  The  moon  splashed  silver  light 
here  and  there,  and,  when  a  gap  came  where 
there  was  a  gate,  drew  a  picture  of  it  in 
purple  shadow  on  the  uneven  ground. 

"  Sure,  there  are  fairies  abroad  on  a  night 
like  this,"  thought  Crispin  O'Doolan. 

A  spider's  web  hung  with  dew  diamonds 
stretched  across  the  lane.  O'Doolan  felt  it 
snap  across  his  face  before  he  saw  it,  and  felt 
the  frail  silk  of  it  catching  him,  and  put  out 
his  hand  to  brush  the  thing  away.  He 
shivered,  for  it  seemed  a  spell  was  on  him. 

"  And  this  comes  of  the  fool  idea  of 
walking  at  night,"  said  he.  "  I'd  be  better 
cosy  between  sheets,  indeed,  than  haunted  by 
the  little  people." 

On  his  shoulders  a  knapsack  was  slung, 
and  a  paint-box  and  a  folded  sketching  easel 
of  light  cane.  He  had  left  the  towm  eight 
miles  behind  him,  and  now  at  midnight  he 
was  marching  up  the  hill  towards  the  downs. 
Walking  at  night  w^as  one  of  his  greatest 
pleasures,  and  on  his  solitary  tramps,  now  in 
England,  now  in  France  or  Germany,  he 
cleared  his  brain,  so  he  said,  of  all  the 
fuddled  ideas  of  cities.     But  this  night  was 


too  mysterious,  too  full  of  some  magic  sug- 
gestion, even  for  him.  The  trees  took  on 
weird  shapes,  the  nodding  hedge-tops  seemed 
to  shake  with  silent  laughter. 

"  You're  a  superstitious  fool,  O'Doolan, 
my  boy,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  But  there's 
something  in  the  wind  to-night  reminds  me 
of  days  when  you  were  afraid  of  the  dark." 

Suddenly,  as  he  turned  a  dark  corner  of 
the  lane,  a  little  gentle  breeze  sighed  among 
the  leaves,  and,  as  if  the  muttering  voices 
had  whispered  an  evil  message,  a  blackbird 
burst  screaming  out  of  the  hedgerow  and 
flew  terrified  away.  O'Doolan  stopped.  Far 
down  the  silent  night  the  cry  of  the  black- 
bird rang,  and  it  found  an  echo  in  the  very 
marrow  of  O'Doolan 's  bones,  for  he  felt  as  if 
an  icy  hand  had  been  passed  down  his  back. 

"  The  first  cottage  I  come  to,"  he  said 
aloud,  "  I'll  sleep  in,  if  I  have  to  buy  it,  for 
my  knees  have  gone. to  water,  and  my  spine's 
running  up  and  down  my  back  as  if  it  was 
chased  by  spirits." 

He  went  on,  half  laughing  at  his  fears, 
until,  when  he  least  expected  it,  the  lane 
ended  abruptly,  and  before  him  lay  spread 
the  long  swelling  curves  of  the  downs. 
Mighty  and  mysterious  they  looked  in  the 
moonlight,  with  nameless  dreams  asleep  in 
the  hollows  and  a  vast  secret  slumbering  on 
the  heights.  The  moonlight  spread  a  level 
pall  of  grey  blue  on  the  downs  ;  a  faint  mist 
hid  the  sea  far  away  ;  the  sky,  studded  with 
the  watchful  eyes  of  stars,  looked  down  on 
him.  Nothing  could  be .  so  still.  Not  a 
blade  of  grass  moved,  not  a  sound  came  out 
of  that  vast  silence.  And  then  suddenly, 
out  of  the  purple  dome  of  the  sky,  a  star 
shot,  flashed,  was  gone. 

O'Doolan  crossed  himself.  "Saints  pre- 
serve us  !  "  he  muttered.  "  What  a  night ! 
If  I  had  a  good  man  here,  I'd  like  to  hold 
his  hand." 

Then,  as  he  turned  and  walked  on  to  the 
soft  turf,  he  saw  at  liis  right  hand  a  cottage 
that  had  been  hidden  by  the  high  hedge. 

"  Me  prayers  are  answered,"  said  O'Doolan. 

At  that  moment  a  light  appeared  in  the 
cottage  window,  and  a  sound  of  sobbing 
broke  the  quiet  of  the  night. 

"  I'd    like    to    join    you    at   that,"   said 
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O'Doolan.     "  The  sound  of  tears  is  the  oiilj 
human  thing  I've  heard  this  night  at  all." 

The  light,  dim  and  flickering,  from  the 
cottage  window  sent  a  streak  of  orange  across 
the  cold  blue  of  the  moonlight.  The  light 
attracted  a  moth.  O'Doolan  saw  it  rise, 
flutter  towards  the  window  ;  there  was  a  cry 
"  Oh  !  "  and  the  light  went  out. 

Even  in  that  short  moment  the  moonlight 
showed  O'Doolan  that  the  garden  of  the 
place  was  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  flowers. 
Standard  rose  trees  full  of  bloom  were 
choked  by  woodbine  ;  the  brick  path  was 
split  and  covered  with  moss.  Over  the  porch 
the  white  star  flowers  of  a  jasmine  showed  on 
the  deep  green.  The  whole  place  had  a 
deserted  look,  and  yet  was  picturesque  and 
pretty  in  its  confusion,  like  a  girl  left  by  a 
lover. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  his  hand 
on  the  broken  gate,  "  that  was  a  girl  cried 
then.  If  there's  evil  spirits  about,  there's 
two  to  share  them,  anyway." 

The  light,  evidently  a  candle,  was  lit  again, 
but  a  ragged  muslin  curtain  hid  any  view  of 
the  room  ;  it  showed,  however,  that  the  lattice 
panes  of  the  window  were  nearly  all  broken. 

"  Well,  here  goes  Crispin  O'Doolan  with 
his  heart  in  his  mouth." 

With  that  sentiment  he  walked  up  the 
garden  path  and  knocked  at  the  door  with 
his  stick. 

Instantly  the  light  in  the  window  went  out 
again. 

"  I'm  no  tramp,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  I've  lost  my  way." 

A  confused  murmuring  came  from  within 
— whispering,  scurrying,  the  swish  of  a  skirt. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  a  girl's  voice  that 
still  had  tears  in  it. 

"My  name,"  said  O'Doolan,  "is  Crispin 
O'Doolan,  and  if  you're  in  distress,  open  the 
door,  because  I'm  rather  distressed  myself." 

A  finger  was  put  to  the  catch.  Then  a 
man's  voice  said  :  "Well,  it'll  be  your  fault !  " 

"  You  had  better  go,"  said  the  girl's  voice, 
still  quavering  ;  "  we  have  a  fierce  dog  here." 

"  I  like  them,"  said  O'Doolan. 

"  What  are  you  ?  "  said  the  voice  of  the 
man. 

"  I'm  an  artist  walking  for  the  good  of 
my  soul." 

"Don't  let  him  in — he's  mad!"  said  the 
man. 

"  And  so  would  you  be  on  the  other  side 
of  a  door  on  a  night  like  this,"  said  O'Doolan, 
"  with  the  stars  shooting  like  blazes,  and  all 
the  night  in  a  conspiracy  against  a  Christian 
gentleman." 


Evidently  the  cheerful  sound  of  his  voice 
gave  the  people  within  some  confidence,  for 
footsteps  moved  towards  the  door,  and  the 
hand  went  again  to  the  catch. 

"  Will  I  walk  straight  in  ?  "  said  O'Doolan. 

"  You  can't,"  said  the  man  ;  "  it's  barred. 
I'm  undoing  it  now." 

Something  slipped  in  a  bolt,  the  catch  was 
lifted,  and  the  door  was  opened  wide. 

O'Doolan  took  a  step  back  ;  his  breath 
caught  in  his  throat.  "  Am  I  dreaming  ?  " 
he  gasped. 

There  in  the  doorway,  lit  by  the  moonhght 
and  outlined  by  the  candle-light  within,  stood 
a  Columbine  in  pink,  with  a  Pierrot  by  her 
side. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  Pierrot. 

"Is  it  the  middle  of  a  pantomime  I've 
walked  into  ?  "  said  O'Doolan.  "  Or  is  this 
Olympus,  and  am  I  dead  and  celebrated  ?  " 

"  I  say  it's  all  right,"  said  the  Pierrot. 
"  We  look  awful  fools,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
Come  in." 

Dazed  with  astonishment,  O'Doolan 
stepped  inside,  and  the  Pierrot  secured  the 
door. 

"  Was  it  you  I  heard  crying  ? "  said 
O'Doolan  to  the  Columbine. 

"  She's  been  crying  all  the  time,"  said  the 
Pierrot  in  a  cross  tone. 

"  I'm  so  hungry  and  it's  all  so  miserable  !'* 
said  the  girl." 

The  room  was  bare.  On  the  floor  a  coat 
and  a  cloak  lay  heaped  up  to  form  a  cushion. 
In  an  empty  bottle  on  the  chimney-piece  a 
candle-end  guttered  and  flared  in  the  draught. 
The  place  was  painted  white,  and  had  yellowed 
with  age  ;  the  branches  of  a  rose  tree  had 
thrust  themselves  in  at  the  window ;  the 
fireplace  was  black  and  empty. 

"  I'm  not  asking  for  an  explanation,"  said 
O'Doolan,  "  but  if  you'll  tell  me  if  this  is  a 
honeymoon,  an  elopement,  or  a  midnight 
rehearsal,  I'll  be  obliged." 

The  Pierrot  stood  with  his  head  hung 
down.  The  Columbine  looked  disdainfully 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  the  Pierrot,  "  I've 
made  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  And  of  me,"  said  the  Columbine  into  the 
night. 

"It's  delighted  to  hear  it  I  am,"  said 
O'Doolan.  "  That's  a  fine  sign  of  youth. 
Now,  how  would  you  have  been  doing  it  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  little  money,"  said  the  Pierrot, 
"  and — well,  the  fact  is,  I  wrote  a  play." 

"  A  bad  play,"  said  the  Columbine  to  the 
night. 

"  You  liked  it  once,"  said  the  Pierrot. 
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"  I  said  I  liked  it,"  she  answered  without 
looking  at  him. 

"  You  know  jou  liked  it.  Why,  Mr. 
O'Doolan,  she  said  it  was  as  good  as — well, 
never  mind." 

O'Doolan  kept  his  face  very  serious  for  all 
that  he  was  inclined  to  laugh.  He  leaned 
against  the  mantelpiece  and  hazarded  a 
remark. 

"  Do  I  gather,"  he  asked,  "  that  you  set 
out  to  make  your  fortune  with  a  handful  of 
money  and  a  play  ?  " 

The  Columbine  turned  suddenly  from  the 
window.  "  He  wrote  this  silly  play,  Mr. 
O'Doolan,  and  he  risked  all  his  money  in 
it,  and  engaged  all  of  us  to  play,  and  a 
man " 

"A  thief  ! "  cried  the  Pierrot.  "  He 
bolted  last  night  with  all  the  takings  and 
our  clothes,  and  left  us  absolutely ■'' 

"  Stranded,"  she  said — "  stranded  !  And 
I  am  placed  in  this  position  !  I  shall  never 
hold  up  my  head  again  !  " 

"  If  you  cry,"  said  O'Doolan  warningly, 
^*I'll  blow  out  the  candle  !" 

She  tore  a  rose  savagely  from  its  stem 
and  commenced  to  scatter  its  petals  on  the 
floor. 

"  I  paid  the  company,"  said  the  Pierrot, 
looking  hard  at  the  Columbine — "  every 
soul." 

"  Except  me,"  she  said,  returning  his  look. 

"  And  that  left  you "  said  O'Doolan. 

With  a  dramatic  gesture  the  Pierrot  turned 
his  pockets  inside  out.     They  were  empty. 

"  And  I  haven't  even  got  a  pocket,"  said 
the  Columbine.  "  And  I've  had  no  dinner, 
and  I've  walked  eight  miles  ;  and  I'm  so 
miserable  !  " 

"  The  absurd  thing  is,"  said  the  Pierrot, 
"  that  we  have  got  something  to  eat,  and  it's 
no  good  to  us." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  said  O'Doolan. 

The  Pierrot  moved  towards  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  from  behind  the  cloak  on  the 
floor  produced  a  handkerchief  knotted  at  the 
corners  into  a  bundle.  From  this,  sheepishly, 
he  took  a  string  of  sausages. 

This  upset  O'Doolan  altogether.  He 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Even  the 
Pierrot  was  forced  to  smile  ;  but  the  Colum- 
bine still  sulked  and  looked  away. 

"  In  the  name  of  fortune,"  cried  O'Doolan, 
wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  "  how  did 
you  come  by  those  ?  " 

*'  The  Clown's,"  said  the  Pierrot.  "  I  paid 
a  shilling  over  his  salary,  and  he  let  me  have 
them.  They're  real,  you  know.  We  lost 
the  property  ones," 


"  This  play  of  yours,"  said  O'Doolan,  still 
laughing,  "  what  is  it  called  ?  " 

The  author,  a  ridiculous  object,  holding 
up  the  string  of  sausages,  answered  :  "It  is 
called  '  Pot  Luck.'  " 

"  Then,"  said  O'Doolan,  "  I'll  play  Harle- 
quin." 

He  banged  his  stick  on  the  floor  as  if  it 
was  a  wand,  and  turned  to  the  Columbine. 

"  You'll  be  eighteen  ?  "  he  asked.     . 

"  Nineteen,"  she  answered. 

"  And  you  ?  "  he  asked  the  Pierrot. 

"  Twenty-two." 

"My  dear  children,"  said  O'Doolan, 
"  kindly  regard  me  as  Methuselah.  Now,  I 
want  sticks — plenty  of  them.  Columbine, 
take  the  candle  and  go  and  collect  sticks. 
Pierrot,  you're  a  shiftless  fellow,  for  we've 
been  standing  all  this  time,  while  there's  a 
bench  in  the  porch  we  can  move.  Who 
wants  a  cigarette  ?  " 

"  I  say,  have  you  got  one  ?  "  cried  the 
Pierrot. 

In  a  moment  they  were  actively  at  work. 
O'Doolan  and  the  Pierrot  brought  in  the 
bench.  Columbine  found  sticks  in  the 
garden.  In  no  time  a  bright  fire  was  roar- 
ing up  the  chimney. 

"Now,"  said  O'Doolan,  "give  me  the 
sausages.  If  you  believe  it,  I've  bread  in 
my  knapsack,  and  I've  a  bottle  of  red  wine, 
and  some  cheese,  for  I  intended  to  take  my 
breakfast  under  a  hedge  in  the  morning, 
which,  by  the  same  token,  is  not  far  off." 

He  proceeded  to  fix  the  sausages,  one  by 
one,  on  the  end  of  a  long  and,  fortunately, 
clean  palette  knife,  and  hold  them  over  the  fire. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  our  names," 
said  the  Pierrot. 

"  Hush,"  said  O'Doolan,  "  never  a  word  ! 
I'll  prefer  to  think  I  am  supping  with  Pierrot 
and  Columbine  in  a  cottage  on  Olympus. 
And  now  tell  me  a  little  more.  I've  pieced 
your  story  together  so  far.  Have  I  got  it 
right  ?  " 

The  Pierrot  sat  on  the  bench  behind 
O'Doolan,  who  was  kneeling  over  the  fire. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  bench  Columbine 
sat  toasting  her  feet  at  the  blaze. 

"  It's  this  way,"  said  O'Doolan,  placing  a 
brown  sausage  on  a  piece  of  sketching  paper. 
"You  took  your  money  and  financed  your 
dreams.  You  started  a  tour  with  all  the 
high  hopes  of  success  and  fame.  You  and 
Columbine  are  engaged." 

"  We  were,"  said  Columbine—"  once." 

O'Doolan  looked  into  the  fire.  "  You're 
nineteen,"  he  said.  "  How  is  it  you  are 
about  the  world  so  young — and  so  pretty  ?  " 


"In  no  time  a  bright  fire  was  roaring  up  the  chimney.' 
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"  I'm  an  actress,"  she  answered  proudly, 
"  and  I've  got  my  own  living  to  make.  My 
father  and  mother  are  dead." 

"  God  rest  their  souls  ! "  said  O'Doolan 
piously. 

Behind  him  Pierrot's  hand  stole  along  the 
bench  towards  Columbine. 

"  And  you  were  swindled,"  said  O'Doolan, 
"  and  your  manager  bolted  with  all  your 
baggage,  and  left  you  with  the  company  to 
pay.     Where  are  the  rest  of  your  people  ?  " 

If  ever  summer  night  held  witchery,  this 
night  did.  The  flickering  firelight  throwiug 
the  white  face  of  Pierrot  into  grotesque 
relief  against  the  dark  background  of  the 
room  ;  the  serious  pretty  face  of  Columbine 
still  covered  with  "  make-up,"  for  neither 
of  them  had  had  the  wherewithal  to  take  it 
ofP ;  the  humorous  face  of  O'Doolan  strongly 
lit,  as  he  was  nearest  to  the  fire  ;  and  the 
dancing,  posturing  shadows  on  the  wall.  All 
these,  and  the  hour,  the  rose  thrust  through 
the  broken  window,  and  the  steel  gleam  of 
moonlight,  made  a  picture  hke  a  dream 
fantasy. 

Where  were  the  other  characters  of  this 
Pierrot  play  ?  Somewhere  in  the  shadows 
surely  Punchinello  lurked,  and  Clown,  and 
Harlequin.  Where  was  Scaramouche,  and 
where  Scapin  ?  And  where — oh,  where  was 
the  figure  of  PoHceman  to  bring  them  to 
their  senses  and  the  light  of  day  ? 

"  I  had  enough  to  pay  them,"  said  Pierrot. 
"  So  they,  the  lucky  devils,  paid  their  land- 
ladies, and  left  by  the  night  mail.  We 
couldn't  do  that,  could  we,  dear  ?  " 

Columbine's  hand  stole  out  to  his  across 
the  bench. 

"  I  was  ashamed  to  go  back  to  my  rooms," 
she  said  in  her  low  soft  voice,  "so  we 
w^alked  out  of  the  town  together  until  we 
came  here,  and  I  was  so  tired  I  could  walk 
no  more." 

"  Sausages !  "  cried  O'Doolan,  taking  the 
sixth  from  the  palette  knife.  "  Here  we 
are,  most  noble  of  Pierrots  and  most  dainty 
of  Columbines  !  Eat,  and  be  jolly  glad 
indeed  to  have  the  chance.  Here's  a  burnt 
offering  to  Thespis,  and  here  " — he  poured 
some  wine  into  the  cup  of  his  flask — "  here's 
a  health  to  Yenus." 

They  drank  in  silence.  Something 
supremely  practical — the  smell  of  sausages, 
in  fact — filled  the  air. 

O'Doolan,  sitting  cross-legged  in  front  of 
the  fire,  leaned  his  back  against  the  bench. 
Behind  his  back  Pierrot's  hand  found 
Columbine's  and  held  it  fast. 

They  finished  their  meal,  such  as  it  was, 


and  when  O'Doolan  had  lit  his  pipe,  he 
spoke. 

"  Pierrot,"  he  said,  "  are  you  a  good  actor  ?" 

Pierrot  took  his  cigarette  from  his  lips 
and  flicked  the  ash  away. 

"  I'm  not  very  good,"  he  answered  in  his 
quick  boyish  voice.  "  In  fact — well,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I'm  rotten  !  " 

"  He's  an  angel,"  said  Columbine  sleepily. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  my  dear,"  said 
O'Doolan.  "  I've  an  idea  that  the  best 
angels  are  pretty  bad  on  the  stage  ;  it's  no 
place  for  the  likes  of  them.  Perhaps  you're 
a  decent  writer  ?  " 

"  He's  a  dream,"  Columbine  murmured. 
Her  head  was  now  on  Pierrot's  shoulder. 

"  Then  he'd  better  wake  up,"  said 
O'Doolan.  "  I'm  all  for  the  stage  myself,  if 
it's  the  thing  you're  born  to,  but  I'm  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  literature  is  better  for 
angels  and  dreamers.  You'll  bear  me  out, 
Pierrot.  My  experience  of  the  w^orld  is  that 
it's  a  bed  of  roses  with  a  few  tidy-sized 
thorns  mixed  up  with  it.  Have  you  spent 
all  your  money  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Pierrot  quickly — "  rather  not. 
I've  got  about  four  hundred  a  year  of  my 
own.  That  money  I've  lost  was  a  lump  sum 
I  had  left  to  me  just  lately." 

"  Four  hundred  a  year  !  "  cried  O'Doolan. 
"  It's  an  ideal  sum.  Bless  you,  my  children, 
that'll  do  you  to  a  turn.  A  pinch  of  genius, 
and  a  sum  like  that,  and  goodness  knows 
how  far  you  can't  go.    Let  me  see,  that's " 

"  That's  eight  pounds  four  shillings  a  week," 
Columbine  whispered. 

"Like  a  woman,"  said  O'Doolan  — 
"  practical  even  in  her  sleep  !  I  don't  know 
if  she's  figured  it  out  right,  but  it  will  do. 
Just  imagine  a  man  with  a  flow  of  words  at 
his  command,  and  a  flow  of  food  into  his 
larder  !     It's  the  great  life." 

He  jumped  up  from  the  floor  and  faced 
them.  The  moon  no  longer  shone  into  the 
room,  but  the  grey  light  that  comes  before 
dawn  came,  dreary  and  sad,  in  by  the 
window. 

"  It's  Harlequin  I  am  this  night,"  said 
O'Doolan,  tapping  his  chest,  "  and  I  take 
command,  mind  ye,  of  the  situation.  This 
is  the  birthday,  I  can  see,  of  one  of  our  great 
authors.  Pierrot,  with  the  little  darling 
nestling  against  you  like  that — don't  move, 
man  ;  she's  asleep,  bless  her — just  you  see 
how  the  cold  light  of  the  morning  strikes 
the  paint  on  your  face." 

He  took  a  mirror  he  carried  always  in  the 
lid  of  his  paint-box. 

"  You  see  this,"   he  said.     "  When   I'm 
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out  painting  Nature  as  best  I  can—- and  it's 
thought  good,  I'll  have  you  learn — I  use 
this  when  my  eyes  have  grown  too  accus- 
tomed to  my  work,  and  I  can  see  things 
truly.  I  get  the  reflection  of  my  work  into 
the  mirror,  and  I  can  tell  if  I've  wandered 
from  the  truth  of  what  I'm  trying  to  put 
down.  All  art  is  based  on  the  truth  behind 
the  truth — not  on  what  you  see,  but  on  what 
is  there  behind  what  you  see.     It's  only  the 


voice,  pitched  very  low,  seemed  to  accom- 
pany the  growing  light. 

"  Look  into  this  glass,"  he  said,  "  and  tell 
me,  as  a  man  and  a  brother,  if  you  like  your 
appearance." 

Pierrot  looked  into  the  glass.  The  first 
pearly  light  of  the  new  day  struck  the  glass, 
and  threw  a  bright  reflection  on  the  white 
and  haggard  face  of  the  boy.  He  looked 
long  into  the  glass,  at  the  paint  on  his  face, 


?  -~r- 


'He  walked  softly  up  the  garden  path  and  peeped  iu  at  the  window." 


fool  who,  because  he  can  only  see  a  certain 
distance,  says  there  is  no  farther  to  look. 
The  night  of  the  dream  has  gone,  and  the 
day  is  coming  over  the  hills  with  a  new 
glory.  For  every  day,  Pierrot,  is  a  new  day, 
and  every  moment  of  an  artist's  life  is  a 
fresh  inspiration.  Here  comes  the  sun  to 
gild  the  world  again." 

Columbine  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  nestled 
more  closely  to  Pierrot.  His  arm  was  held 
protectingly  about  her  waist.      O'Doolan's 


the  red  on  his  lips,  on  his  pencilled  eyebrows, 
and  blackened  lashes. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  O'Doolan. 

Pierrot   handed  him   the   mirror. 
,o;et  this  muck  off,"  he  said  savagely, 
have  to  scrape  it  off  with  a  knife  !  " 

O'Doolan  smiled  at   him.      "  And 
he  said,  "  I  can  leave  you." 

"  Leave  us  !  " 

"  I'm  going  back  into  the  town  to  buy 
you  some  clothes.     Saints  alive,  my  boy,  it's 


"  I'll 
"if  I 

now," 
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a  treat  to  me  ;  don't  thank  me.  Wash  jour 
face  as  best  you  can.  Hold  on  a  minute ; 
jou  look  tired  out.  Get  a  rest  now,  and  I'll 
bring  some  soap." 

How  different  the  lane  was  when  O'Doolan 
walked  down  it  towards  the  town  !  Gone 
the  magic  of  the  night,  come  the  magic  of 
the  morning.  The  lane  was  like  a  bride  with 
a  veil  of  mist.  The  lane  was  like  a  girl 
garlanded  with  roses  and  honeysuckle.  Ifc 
was  new  and  fresh  ,and  washed.  It  had 
jusfc  the  gaiety  of  a  child  after  a  bath.  He 
looked  round  for  the  terrors  of  the  night, 
and  a  thrush  sang  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  He 
looked  for  the  feehng  of  mystery,  and  found 
the  sensation  of  freshness.  The  sun  came 
out  strong  and  golden.  The  scent  of  the 
hedgerow  came  strong  and  sweet.  Below, 
the  town  gleamed  with  roof-tops  dazzling  in 
the  morning  light. 

O'Doolan  took  his  eight  miles'  walk  in  air 
that  was  like  champagne.  At  an  inn,  opened 
early,  by  the  railway  station,  he  had  a  huge 
breakfast. 

By  ten  o'clock  he  was  mounting  the  hill 
again,  a  pipe  between  his  teeth,  a  bundle 
over  his  shoulders.  This  bundle  contained 
a  suit  of  ready-made  clothes  and  a  print 
dress.  This  latter  he  had  purchased  from 
an  inquisitive  young  lady  in  the  shop  in  the 
market-place. 

This  was  O'Doolan's  description  of  the 
purchase — 

"  I  require  a  print  dress,"  said  O'Doolan. 

"  For  yourself  ?  "  said  the  rosy-cheeked 
country  girl. 

"  It  is  for  meself,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  for 
meself  to  paint,  it  is." 

"  It's  a  canvas  dress  you'll  be  wantin'  ? " 
said  the  girl  behind  the  counter. 

"  Print  will  do,"  said  he. 

"  You'll  be  choosing  the  colour,"  said  she, 
smiling  at  him. 

"  Any  colour  will  do,"  said  he. 

"  She's  not  particular,"  said  the  shop-girl. 

"  It's  for  a  picture,"  he  insisted. 

"  That's  a  pretty  compliment,"  she  replied. 

"Faith,"  said  he,  "choose  the  colour 
yourself  ;  it's  all  one  to  me  !  " 

"  And  you  an  artist  !  "  said  she. 

"  Well,  I'll  take  a  blue,"  said  he. 

"  Or  a  pink  ?  "  she  suggested. 

"A  pink  would  do,  indeed." 

"A  pale  lavender  is  pretty." 

"  Faith,"  said  he,  "  make  it  lavender,  and 
I'll  be  delighted." 


"  And  the  waist  measurement,  sir  ?  " 

"  You've  done  me  there  entirely,"  he  said. 

"  Twenty-two  ?  "  she  said  archly. 

"  Nineteen,"  he  replied  promptly,  "  and 
not  a  month  older." 

"  It  will  be  a  beautiful  picture,"  she  said. 

"  And  then,"  said  O'Doolan,  when  he  was 
telling  all  this  to  Columbine,  "  I  confided  in 
her — and  it  might  have  been  made  for 
you." 

So  it  was  that  O'Doolan  tramped  rather 
wearily  up  the  hill  again  with  a  ready-made 
suit  and  a  print  dress  in  a  bundle  over  his 
shoulders. 

Just  before  he  came  to  the  top  of  the 
lane,  he  stopped. 

"  It's  a  dream,"  he  said  to  himself — "  it's 
just  a  dream.  When  I  come  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  there'll  be  no  cottage  and  no  Colum- 
bine, there  be  no  Pierrot  and  no  sign  of 
the  night  at  all." 

But — there  was  the  cottage,  now  bathed  in 
sunlight,  and  the  tangled  garden,  and  the 
roses  all  caught  in  bindweed. 

He  walked  softly  up  the  garden  path  and 
peeped  in  at  the  window. 

There  they  were — Pierrot  propped  against 
the  wall,  sound  asleep  ;  Columbine  on  the 
cloak,  with  her  head  on  his  knees.  There 
were  the  petals  of  the  rose  she  had  scattered 
on  the  floor,  and  there  were  his  knapsack 
and  paint-box  on  the  bench,  packed  up  and 
strapped  as  he  had  left  them. 

He  opened  the  window  softly,  and,  by 
reaching  with  the  hook  of  his  stick,  caught 
both  knapsack  and  paint-box  and  drew  them 
out  without  disturbing  the  sleepers. 

"  I'd  still  think  it  was  a  dream,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  if  it  wasn't  for  the  smell  of 
sausages  faintly  perfuming  the  air." 

Then  noiselessly  he  placed  the  bundle 
down  outside  the  doo;*,  and,  taking  two 
pounds  from  his  purse,  placed  them  in  a 
piece  of  paper.  On  this  he  wrote  :  "  A 
wedding- present.  Please  buy  something 
useless  with  it  to  remind  you  of  Crispin 
O'Doolan." 

After  that,  just  as  he  was  going  away,  a 
fanciful  idea  came  into  his  mind.  He 
plucked  a  rosebud  and  laid  it  on  the  bundle  ; 
then,  taking  half  a  dozen  full-blown  roses, 
he  scattered  their  petals  on  the  path  from 
the  door  to  the  gate. 

"  I'd  like  her,"  he  thought,  "  to  walk  on 
these  the  first  time  she  goes  out  into  the 
world." 


The  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  Batting. 


By  J.   E.   RAPHAEL. 
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T  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  define  what 
is  meant  by  pleasure 
or  what  is  meant 
by  pain,' or  to 
attempt  to  lay  down 
categorically  the 
pleasing  incidents 
of  batting  and  those 
that  are  the  reverse 
of  delightful. 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  relative  terms,  and  in 
no  case  is  their  relativity  more  pronounced 
than  in  cricket.  It  is  always  said  that  the 
most  painful  moments  at  the  time  are  the 
most  pleasurable  to  look  back  upon,  and, 
besides,  the  "  personal  equation "  usually 
nullifies  the  value  of  any  definite  statement 
on  matters  connected  with  the  senses.  To 
give  an  absolute  meaning  to  abstract  nouns 
involves  great  difficulties,  and  is  rarely 
satisfactory. 

Why  it  is  that  nerves  play  such  a  large 
part  in  the  art  of  batting  has  never  been 
properly  explained.  How  important  a  factor 
they  are  will  quickly  be  realised  by  comparing 
the  same  man's  batting  at  the  nets  and  in  a 
match.  The  obvious  is  usually  the  most 
remarkable,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  blatantly 
obvious  at  times,  and  certainly  very  remark- 
able, that  a  man  who  has  looked  death  in 
the  face  without  flinching,  who  has  emerged 
successfully  from  a  hundred  critical  positions, 
and  w^ho  can  play  cricket,  will  lose  all  his 
courage,  as  well  as  all  his  strokes,  simply 
^  because  there  are  fieldsmen  instead  of  nets 
around  the  wicket. 

Perhaps  the  most  absurd,  as  well  as 
the  most  incomprehensible,  manifestation  of 
nervousness  is  that  which  some  batsmen 
continually  suffer  from  while  waiting  for 
their  innings.  This  particular  form  of 
the  complaint  has  been  aptly  christened  the 
"  needle."  It  seems  to  make  a  large  number 
of  its  victims  imagine  that  they  are  suffering 
from  a  chill,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  feel 
very  cold.  The  writer  presumes  this  from  a 
symptom  not  infrequently  present — a  strong 
desire  expressed  to  hide  in  a  hot  bath.  To 
say  that  all  forms  of  the  "  needle  "  are  bad 
would  not  be  correct.  Some  people  derive 
positive  benefit  from  certain  varieties,  whilst 
others  evidently  get  an  amount  of  satisfaction 


that  in  some  cases  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered pleasure.  Properly  to  enjoy  the 
"  needle  "  is  an  acquired  art,  and  takes  years 
and  years  of  practice.  It  is  reported,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  nice  by  those  who  have 
perfected  themselves  in  this  direction.  It 
might  be  well  worth  the  while  of  sufferers 
from  the  more  painful  forms  of  the  malady 
to  set  themselves  to  discover  whereabouts  in 
the  *'  needle  "  are  the  seats  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  In  analysing,  and  eventually  in  gloat- 
ing over,  their  sensations  they  will,  at  any 
rate,  be  diverting  their  minds  from  the  cause 
of  their  emotions.  Anything  that  helps  to 
do  this  is  all  to  the  good. 

Personally,  one  of  the  least  pleasing  batting 
experiences  I  have  had,  and  certainly  the 
only  time  that  pure  nerves,  funk,  needle,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  absolutely 
prevented  any  prospect  of  my  stopping  in, 
was  during  the  second  innings  of  the  M.C.C. 
and  Oxford  University  match  of  1903.  My 
subsequent  recollections  of  the  game,  it  may 
be  remarked,  are  distinctly  pleasurable,  as  I 
got  my  Blue  at  the  end  of  it.  The  last  few 
places  in  the  'Varsity  XL  that  year  were 
very  open.  There  were  five  or  six  possibles, 
and  we  were  all  playing  in  the  last  game 
prior  to  the  Cambridge  match.  For  selection 
purposes  the  first  innings  was  not  very 
useful,  only  one  of  the  doubtfuls  making 
double  figures,  and  that  a  bare  ten  with 
three  or  four  chances  in  it.  In  our  second 
effort  two  of  the  "  unfortunates  "  were  sent  in 
first,  with  two  other?  to  follow.  All  but  one 
were  out  practically  before  they  came  in. 
The  exception  made  about  thirty,  and  was 
given  his  Blue  straight  away.  I  stayed  in,  I 
think,  while  three  overs  were  bowled,  and 
only  touched  one  ball  with  the  middle  of  the 
bat — that,  by  the  by,  a  particularly  good  fast 
one  from  xilbert  Trott,  just  outside  the  off 
stump  and  breaking  in.  My  bat,  certainly 
not  I,  put  this  one  round  to  long  leg  in 
almost  "  Ranji-like  "  fashion.  The  next  ball 
I  received  was  a  slow  yorker.  I  knew  some- 
how what  it  was  going  to  be  beforehand,  but 
so  disorganised  was  my  "  intelligence  depart- 
ment "  that,  when  a  recalcitrant  foot  strayed 
in  front  of  the  wicket,  there  were  no  means 
available  for  communicating  with  the  bat  to 
induce  it  to  cover  the  mistake.  A  sort  of 
paralytic  numbness  seemed  to  pervade  my 
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system  ;  the  foot  was  as  if  glued  to  the  spot, 
the  umpire's  hand  went  up,  and  the  bowler 
had  another  victim  to  his  credit.  It  was 
indeed  fortunate  for  me  that  I  had  made 
runs  in  the  previous  match,  and  so  escaped 
the  penalties  which  so  deplorable  a  lapse 
from  the  normal  usually  entails. 

Such  an  experience  makes  one  regard 
ever  after  with  sympathetic  understanding 
the  feelings  and  failings  of  that  continuous 
stream  of  nervous  young  aspirants  to  'Yarsity 
and  county  honours,  who  are  gaining  an 
experience  and  undergoing  a  discipline  which 
they  will  probably  appreciate  more  highly 
a  few  years  later. 

Those  wdio  have  had  a  long  experience 
and  no  luck  in  'Varsity  trial  games  wall 
readily  admit  that  there  are  more  enjoyable 
kinds  of  cricket.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  to  come  off  in  these  matches  needs 
more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  good  fortune. 
As  means  of  testing  the  relative  capacity  of 
the  players  engaged,  they  fail  lamentably, 
and  most  people  will  agree  that  this  is  the 
case.  Why,  then,  are  they  continued,  may 
well  be  asked.  The  difficulty  is  to  know^ 
what  to  substitute  for  them.  Net  play  would 
certainly  be  worse  than  useless.  The  vast 
difference  between  good  net  form  and  good 
match  form  has  been  referred  to  previously, 
and  we  may  dismiss  this  at  once  as  a  possible 
alternative. 

A  principal  reason  why  trial  games  are 
usually  so  unprofitable,  not  only  from  the 
players',  but  also  from  the  selection  point  of 
view,  is  the  lack  of  interest  felt  in  the  result. 
Nobody  cares  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
whether  the  captain's  or  the  secretary's  side 
wins  the  Freshers'  match,  and  it  is  the  same 
in  the  other  games.  The  interest  is  purely 
personal,  and  there  is  only  the  incentive  of 
individual  success  and  ambition  to  stimulate 
the  players.  Though  self-interest  is,  of 
course,  a  most  potent  factor  in  bringing  out 
the  stuff  a  man  is  made  of,  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  its  application  to  cricket  must 
necessarily  be  limited.  One  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  our  summer  game  as  an  educational 
instrument  is  that  it  appeals  for  inspiration 
to  a  higher  motive  than  mere  personal 
aggrandisement.  All  that  is  meant  by  play- 
ing for  one's  side  is  wanting  in  trial  games. 
I  am  sufficiently  optimistic  about  human 
nature  to  believe  that  it  is  Avhen  duty  to 
others  is  involved  that  we  bring  out  our  best 
possible. 

Whether  or  not  the  best  is  more  likely  to 
be  brought  out  by  purely  selfish  interest, 
there  remains  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 


between  w^iat  may  be  the  best  for  the 
individual  and  what  may  be  the  best  for  the 
side.  This  is  a  distinction  that  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  choosing  even  a  cricket 
eleven.  We  all  know  how  much  harm  the 
selfish  player  can  do  to  the  prospect  of  his 
side,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  must  be  taken  off,  or  added  to, 
a  man's  utility  to  a  team,  by  witnessing  his 
display  in  a  trial  game.  If  only  there  could 
be  devised  some  means  of  getting  other  than 
the  individual  standpoint  predominant,  these 
matches  might  become  very  much  sounder 
tests  of  real  cricket  capacity  than  they  can 
lay  claim  to  be  under  the  present  system. 
The  person  who  discovers  those  means  will 
confer  a  great  benefit  not  only  on  cricket,  but 
on  many  other  sports  in  addition. 

The  pleasure  in  doing  well  under  such 
circumstances  is  not  the  same  either.  One 
always  has  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
one's  success  is  due  to  inferior  opposition 
rather  than  to  one's  owm  merit,  or,  what  is 
just  as  uncomfortable  and  very  much  more 
important,  that  those  in  authority  will  have 
formed  this  opinion. 

In  a  proper  game,  as,  for  instance,  the 
'Varsity  match  itself,  the  enhanced  gratifica- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  any  triumph  is  totally 
out  of  proportion  to  the  difference  between 
the  relative  importance  of  the  games.  There 
are  many  more  compensations  also  for  failure, 
and  he  is  a  poor  sportsman  indeed  who  does 
not  derive  greater  satisfaction  out  of  his 
team's  good  fortune  than  feel  disgust  at  his 
own  failure.  The  whole  spirit  of  a  public 
school  upbringing  instils  this  lesson  in  those 
who  have  been  nurtured  under  its  influence  ; 
and  if  public  schools  did  nothing  else,  they 
would  deserve  our  gratitude  for  teaching  this 
one  thing  so  admirably. 

However  good  a  batsman  is,  and  however 
prolific  a  scorer  he  may  be,  there  always 
comes  a  time  when,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  he  has  to  pass  through  a  period  when 
nothing  goes  right  for  him.  He  gets  out  in 
the  most  impossible  w^ays,  and  if  ever  he 
makes  a  risky  shot,  he  has  inevitably  to  suffer 
for  it. 

The  connection  between  out  of  form  and 
out  of  luck  is  very  curious.  They  usually 
come  together,  and  when  in  conjunction 
nothing  can  be  done  against  them.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  a  really  great  run-getter  under 
such  trying  conditions,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  he  ought  to  do  or  what  could  be 
done  for  him.  The  cloud  may  roll  by  very 
quickly,  and  if  you  rest  him,  you  never  know 
what  you  may  be  losing.     No  general  rule 
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The  distance  made  on  her  trip  of  last  year  would  take  her  over  London  nearly  to 
Liverpool,  beyond  Paris,  or  over  a  large  part  of  the  North  Sea,  and  back  again.  From 
Konigsberg  she  could  cover  most  of  Sweden,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  could  almost  i-each 
St.  Petersburg,  a7id  return.    From  Friedrichshafen  she  could  go  to  Vienna  or  Rome  and  hack. 


The  Aerial  Battleship. 


By    carl    DIENSTBACH    and    T.    R.    MacMECHEN. 


Heard  the  heavens  fill:  with  shouting,  and  there 

rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 

central  blue. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1908  the  third  airship 
built  by  Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin 
was  bought  by  the  German  Government, 
officially  commissioned  as  a  warship,  and 
given  a  military  crew.  On  May  29,  30,  and 
31  of  last  year,  his  fifth  ship,  the  Zeppelin  11. , 
made,  without  landing,  a  flight  of  thirty- 
six  hours,  covering  850  miles.  This  flight 
would  have  carried  it  from  German  soil  to 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Stockholm,  and 
back  again.  In  secret  trials  by  the  German 
Government  last  year,  a  rapid-firing  gun, 
capable  of  throwing  nearly  sixty  1  •9-inch 
shells  a  minute,  was  fired  with  entire  success 
from   the   deck   of    the    Zeppehn   I.     This 


may  possibly  mean  the  end  of  armies  within 
the  next  ten  years.  The  situation,  about 
which  there  is  now  the  densest  popular 
ignorance,  should  be  understood. 

A  savage  very  naturally  would  consider  a 
ship  of  iron  a  physical  impossibility.  He  is 
accustomed  only  to  rafts.  Our  present  civili- 
sation is  in  exactly  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  air  ;  it  is 
accustomed  only  to  balloons.  A  Zeppelin 
airship  is  not  a  balloon,  but  a  true  ship — 
exactly  corresponding  to  an  iron  ocean  ship. 
It  has  a  strong,  rigid  hull ;  it  is  sustained  by 
displacing  more  than  its  own  weight  in  the 
fluid  that  supports  it ;  it  will  sink  only  if  it 
leaks  badly.  Neither  the  airship  nor  the 
iron  ocean  ship  is  in  the  slightest  danger  of 
sinking  except  by  grounding  or  collision. 

It   is   perfectly   natural    that    the   public 
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should  be  ignorant  concerning  the  new  air- 
ship. The  two  chief  principles  npon  which 
its  success  is  founded  have  both  been  an- 
nounced in  the  last  six  years.  Up  to  1903 
it  was  impossible  to  drive  dirigible  balloons 
by  motors  at  any  considerable  speed.  Every 
increase  of  power  simply  caused  the  elongated 
structures  to  plunge  up  and  down,  and  throw 
their  broadsides  forward.  Colonel  Charles 
Renard,  of  the  French  Army,  then  announced 
his  discovery  of  the  stabilising  planes— big 
fins,  placed  on  the  stern  of  the  ship,  like  the 
feathers  on  an  arrow.  With  these  an  airship 
can  be  driven  straight  ahead  at  any  speed 
that  can  be  applied  to  it. 

A  Huge  Power-Deiven  Arrow\ 

Count  Zeppelin  had  completed  his  first 
rigid  airship 
— a  structure 
884  feet  long 
—  in  1900. 
It  was  a 
crude  thing, 
directed  up 
and  d  0  w  n 
by  shifting 
weights,  and 
capable  of 
only  a  Ioav 
speed.  He 
immediately 
adopted  the 
Renard 
planes,  after 
they  became 
public  pro- 
pertyinl903; 
but  he  had  french  airship,  "la  nfipuBi 

built  three  of 

his  ships  before  he  discovered,  in  the  summer 
of  1907,  the  secret  of  steering  them  up  and 
down.  This  problem  was  solved  by  placing 
two  sets  of  large  air-planes  on  each  side  of 
the  ship,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft. 
Since  that  time  he  has  possessed,  in  the  Zep- 
pelin I.  and  Zeppelin  II.,  two  huge  power- 
driven  arrows,  446  feet  long,  capable  of  being 
driven  at  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour 
through  the  air,  and  handled  as  quickly  and 
easily  not  merely  as  an  ocean-going  ship,  but 
as  an  automobile.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  control  of  these  great 
craft.  Turning  figures  of  eight  is  a  common 
trick  ;  perpendicular  dives  have  been  taken 
at  a  speed  that  caused  every  spectator  to 
believe  that  the  ship,  by  some  accident, 
was  falling  to  immediate  destruction  ;  and 
irregular    movements    are    performed    that 


make  the  ship  appear   to   observers   to   be 
"dancing  and  juggling  in  the  air." 

A  True  Ship— Strong  and  Stable. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  at  the  outset 
between  the  Zeppelin  airships  and  the 
dirigible  balloons  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  The  last  are  simply  motor  balloons  ; 
the  first  is  as  true  a  ship  as  any  on  the  ocean. 
It  is  protected  by  a  cover  of  tough  rubber- 
cloth,  stretched  over  aluminium  rings  and 
ribs,  each  strong  enough  to  support  a  man's 
weight ;  and  the  whole  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  in  its 
inside  balloons.  It  is  fully  as  strong  for  its 
purposes  as  an  iron  steamsliip.  The  airship 
is  never  strained  by  rolling  or  pitching,  like 

the  steamer, 
because  the 
air  acts  upon 
it  as  a  current 
and  not  as 
waves  —  ex- 
actly as  the 
water  acts 
upon  a  sub- 
marine ;  and 
it  conse- 
quently  flies 
on  a  perfectly 
level  keel, 
even  in  a 
gale.  It  is 
supported  by 
from  sixteen 
to  twenty 
absolutely 
separate  com- 
compart- 
ments— that  is,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  drum- 
shaped  balloons — whereas  a  ship  has  but  five 
or  six  compartments,  which  are  often  found 
to  be  open  in  case  of  accident. 

The  strength  and  stability  of  these  new 
ships  are  not  a  matter  of  theory  or  belief  ; 
they  are  already  demonstrated  facts.  The 
Zeppelin  I.,  under  her  mihtary  crew,  made 
nineteen  ascents  in  a  month,  in  rough 
weather,  in  the  mountainous  country  about 
Lake  Constance,  which  is  1,300  feet  above 
sea-level.  Three  of  these  were  made  in  snow- 
storms ;  one  of  them,  lasting  seven  and  a 
half  hours,  in  a  blizzard.  In  another  trial 
the  ship  flew  for  hours,  landed,  and  anchored 
safely,  in  a  tremendous  forty-mile  gale.  The 
Zeppelin  II.  one  day  crushed  her  whole 
bow  in  while  landing,  spent  a  full  day,  in  a 
heavy  wind,  floating  on  her  colHsion  bulk- 
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heads,  was  temporarily  repaired,  and  then 
flew  with  her  own  motors  fifty  miles  to 
her  home  port  in  perfect  safety.  No  ocean 
steamship  could  have  done  more  than  this 
after  an  equally  serious  accident.     All  this 


ENGLISH    DIRIGIBLE,     "  THE    BABY,"     100    FEET    LONG 


time  these  huge  craft — the  size  of  Atlantic 
liners— have  been  landing  on  the  ground, 
without  special  wharves.  A  captain  attempt- 
ing the  similar  feat  of  landing  a  great 
steamship  upon  a  shore  without  wharves 
would  be  considered  insane. 


largest  airship  in  existence — cost  less  than 
£50,000,  has  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour,  and  is  driven  by  two  separate  engines 
of  200  combined  horse-power,  less  than  that 
of  two  racing  automobiles. 

The  engines  of  these  ships 
can  handle  them  perfectly  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  there  is 
virtually  no  danger  that  both 
of  them  will  break  down  at 
once  —  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  disputed  since  the  recent 
trip  of  gasoline-motor  auto- 
mobiles about  the  earth.  The 
present  ships,  and  still  more 
those  that  are  about  to  be 
made,  will  be  perfectly  able 
to  weather  the  elements 
continuously,  like  any  other 
ship.  The  present  shelter- 
houses  will  be  given  up,  and 
they  will  land  and  be  moored, 
when  not  in  use,  to  aerial 
wharves  sufficiently  high  so 
that,  by  slightly  tilting  the 
sterns  of  the  ships  in  the 
air,  they  will  be  kept  from 
thrashing  against  the  ground.  Moored  in  this 
way,  they  will  ride  out  the  heaviest  storms 
with  perfect  safety.  In  short,  although  but 
five  of  them  have  now  been  built,  they  have 
already  demonstrated  their  efficiency. 


Chief  Advantages,  Speed 
AND  Economy. 

The  fact  is  that  a  new 
instrument  for  the  general 
service  of  civilisation  has 
arrived.  Its  uses,  as  distinct 
from  those  of  ships  upon 
water,  can  be  clearly  and 
definitely  seen.  Water  being 
eight  hundred  times  heavier 
than  air,  airships  will  never 
compete  with  steamships  as 
freight  -  carriers.  For  ex- 
actly the  same  reason,  they 
will  develop  double  or  triple 
the  speed  of  the  ship  in  the 
water ;  they  will  do  this 
driven  by  engines  of  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
power  of  the  steamer;  and 
their  lighter  material  will  allow  them  to  be 
built  at  within  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
and  time  that  are  required  for  the  building  of 
a  first-class  ocean  steamer  of  the  same  length. 
The  Zeppelin  Y. — 446    feet   long   and   the 
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THE    ZEPPELIN    V.,    446    FEET    LONG. 

Germany  Creates  the  First  Aerial 
Gunboat. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  perfectly 
evident  that  the  first  important  use  of  these 
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craft  would  be  as  warships,  and  the  chief 
discussion  of  them  in  Europe,  where  alone 
the  development  has  been  followed  intelli- 
gently, has  concerned  their  employment  for 
this  purpose.  The  French,  not  having  a 
rigid  type  from  which  guns  can  be  fired  ad- 
vantageously, have  proposed  the  dropping  of 
explosives  from  their  cars.  But  the  German 
military  experts,  immediately  after  taking 
over  Zeppelin  I.,  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
rapid-fire  guns,  and  asked  their  gun-makers 
to  prepare  special  airship  artillery.  The 
Krupps  produced  their  gun  last  year.  It  is 
a  light,  high-powered  weapon,  said  to  weigh 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds — this 
light  weight  being  made  possible  by  special 


as  these  in  the  vicinity  of  so  great  a  body  of 
hydrogen  as  is  contained  in  these  ships.  The 
same  popular  belief  existed  for  years  con- 
cerning the  explosive  gasoline  motor  ;  yet 
this  has  been  used  exclusively  for  ten  years 
to  propel  dirigible  balloons,  and,  except  for 
two  accidents  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  with  entire  success. 

In  the  Zeppelin  ship  the  motor  is  as  per- 
fectly separated  from  the  hydrogen  as  the 
engine-room  of  a  steamer  fi'om  inflammable 
materials  in  her  hold.  To  make  assurance  a 
certainty,  so  far  as  regards  firearms,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  use  the  new  Maxim 
silencer  upon  their  muzzles.  Tests  have 
shown  that  these  eliminate  the  flash  of  guns 
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recoil  mechanism.  It  fires  a  1-9-inch  shell, 
and  can  throw  nearly  sixty  a  minute  to  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  elevated 
position  of  the  airship.  These  shells  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  well-known  mountain 
batteries,  transported  by  pack-animals,  which 
were  used  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  They 
are  very  efficient  missiles,  bursting  into  a 
shower  of  small,  sharp  fragments,  which 
cover  a  space  some  fifty  feet  square.  The 
level  car  of  the  airship  proved  an  excellent 
gun-platform  in  the  trials,  and  the  rigid 
structure,  twenty  tons  in  weight,  was  not 
affected  by  any  recoil  which  guns  of  this 
character  give. 

From   the  popular  standpoint  it  seems  a 
highly  dangerous  thing  to  fire  such  weapons 


so  completely  that  no  flame  can  be  seen, 
even  when  they  are  fired  on  the  darkest 
night.  Whether  this  device  has  been  used 
by  the  Germans  is  not  known.  Their  gun 
tests,  like  most  of  their  recent  developments 
of  the  airship,  have  been  made  in  great 
secrecy,  although  descriptions  and  charts  of 
the  shooting  of  the  airship  gun  have  been 
issued  in  a  publication  circulated  for  the 
information  of  only  their  own  Army  and 
Navy. 

A  Battleship  a  Mile  High  Moving 
Sixty  ]Miles  an  Hour. 

A  new  machine  of  war  has  arrived.  It  will 
be  a  ship  as  large  and  eventually  much  larger 
than  present  ocean  battleships.     It  will  fight 
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from  the  height  of  a  mile  above  the  earth, 
and  will  manoeuvre,  during  battle,  at  a  rate 
of  sixty  or  sixty-five  miles  an  hour.  The 
winds  at  this  elevation  average  over  twenty- 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  on  brisk  days  often 
reach  thirty.  The  aerial  battleships  will 
move  to  windward,  and  sweep  down  these 
winds  when  passing  over  the  enemy.  In 
this  way  they  can  direct  an  absolutely  certain 
fire  upon  the  earth,  while  they  are  themselves 
practically  out  of  danger. 

The  general  discussion  of  experts  for  a 
number  of  years  has  established  a  so-called 
"  zone  of  safety,"  in  which  the  last  Zeppelin 
airship    has    been    built   to    travel   in   time 


Present  artillery  was,  of  course,  not  made 
to  fire  into  the  sky.  The  highest  point  for 
which  modern  field  guns  can  be  aimed  is  less 
than  1,200  yards.  Their  muzzles  can  be 
trained  only  seven  degrees  side  wise,  because 
of  the  wheels  on  either  side  of  them.  The 
longest  time  a  Zeppelin  airship  500  feet  long 
would  take  to  pass,  at  battle  speed,  the  arc 
thus  covered,  would  be  twenty  seconds. 

WiNa-SnooTiNG  w^ith  Artillery. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  European  gun- 
makers  have  been  working  on  special  artillery 
for  shooting  at  airships.  The  most  success- 
ful type  has  been  produced  by  the  Krupps. 


TFIK     ZEPPELIN     V. 


The  great  planes  at  the  stern,  and  the  vertical  steering  apparatus  at  the  sides,  which  are  the  inventions  that  made  large 

airships  possible,  are  seen  clearly  in  the  picture. 


of  action.  This  is  about  1,650  yards 
(nearly  a  mile)  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  reason  for  adopting  this  level 
was  that  here  the  airship  is  out  of  range  of 
the  military  rifle,  which  constitutes  its  chief 
danger.  Punctures  of  its  sustaining  balloons 
by  small  bullets  would  not  cause  it  to  sink 
immediately,  but  would  create  small  leaks, 
which  would  eventually  bring  it  to  earth. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  or  large  numbers  of 
machine-guns  concentrating  on  so  great  an 
object  when  it  was  within  range  would 
almost  certainly  send  a  percentage  of  bullets 
to  the  mark.  The  airship  must,  therefore,  be 
I'aised  out  of  rifle  range.  This  accomplished, 
artillery  fire  is  left  as  its  only  possible  danger. 


This  is  planned  so  that  it  can  fire  seventy- 
five  degrees  into  the  air.  The  rear  of  the 
gun-carriage  is  fastened  on  a  pivot,  and  the 
wheels — as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration  on 
page  413 — are  turned  outwards  when  the 
gun  is  ready  for  action,  so  that  the  gun  may 
be  trained  sidewise  by  revolving  the  whole 
structure  on  the  pivot  at  the  rear  of  the 
carriage.  The  best  experts  believe  that  this 
gun  will  be  impracticable.  It  offers  an 
awkward  device  for  training  the  gun  side- 
wise— especially  on  ground  that  is  at  all 
uneven — and  it  is  believed  that  the  first  dis- 
charge of  the  gun,  pointing  upwards,  will 
either  sink  the  wheels  in  the  earth,  or  even 
break  them.    Fortress  guns  could  be  planned 
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to  reach  airships  more  effectively,  but  this  is  of 
no  great  consequence,  for  the  airship  would 
not  go  near  them.  Heavy  guns  in  the  field 
could  go  high  enough,  but  are  too  cumber- 
some to  train  on  a  moving  object. 

Moreover,  discussion  has  developed  the 
fact  that  with  the  best  of  mechanism  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  hit  these 
airships  at  any  range  that  they  would  approach 
in  battle.  Off-hand  this  seems  a  ridiculous 
statement  to  make  concerning  a  mark  500 
feet  long  and  50  wide.  But  it  is  far  from 
ridiculous    when    the    distance,    speed,    and 


from  five  to  twenty  minutes  for  artillery  to 
hit  low-hanging  balloons  at  battle  ranges. 

It  is  evident  from  this  what  success  any 
conceivable  artillery  would  have  in  snap- 
shooting at  an  object  an  unknown  height  in 
the  air,  which  remains  in  the  gun's  zone 
of  fire  twenty  seconds  at  the  longest,  and 
can  assume  a  flight  almost  as  eccentric  as  a 
bat's.  To  hit  this  airship  at  all,  when  it  is 
moving  at  full  battle  ranges,  the  artillerist 
must  aim,  not  directly  at  it — he  must  "  hold 
ahead,"  exactly  as  a  gunner  shoots  flying 
ducks,  otherwise  the  airship  would  be  away 


AN    AIRSHIP    ANCHORED    ON    AN    AERIAL    WHARF. 

Elevators  and  gangways  carry  passengers  to  the  ship ;  a  gas  main  inflates  its  chambers;  a  heavy  guide-rope  holds 

the  stern  from  swinging. 


erratic  movement  of  this  mark  are  con- 
sidered. The  first  shot  by  artillery  is  never 
expected  to  hit  an  object  on  the  ground,  even 
at  known  ranges.  A  gun  is  finally  trained 
upon  its  target  by  marking  the  fall  of 
trial  shots  upon  the  earth.  But  in  firing 
at  airships  or  balloons,  this  is,  of  course, 
impossible.  Captive  balloons  were  used  con- 
tinually for  scouting  within  the  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns  in  both  the  Boer  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  wars,  and  were  infrequently 
hit.  And  careful  experiments  by  European 
militaiy  officers  show  that,  under  the  best 
gouditionSj  with  guns  all  prepared,  it  requires 


from  the  place  aimed  at  before  the  shell 
arrived  there.  He  must  not  only  "hold 
ahead,"  but  must  hold  over  the  mark,  because 
his  gun,  unlike  the  duck-shooter's,  is  dis- 
charged at  an  object  out  of  point-blank 
range.  All  this  with  the  target  at  an  un- 
known and  constantly  changing  distance. 

Wau  Becomes  Wholesale  Murder. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  alive  on  the 
ground  can  escape  tlie  fii'e  of  an  airship.  It 
will  be  armed  with  I'apid-fire  guns,  carrying 
shells,  but  its  chief  reliance  in  fighting  in- 
fantrj^  or  cavahy  will  be  upon  the  machine 
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rifle.  With  this  weapon  it  can  turn  a  stream 
of  four  hundred  bullets  a  minute  on  any 
troops  within  two  miles,  exactly  as  a  man 
turns  the  stream  of  a  garden  hose  against  a 
tree.  Its  gunners  can  see  any  object  on  the 
ground  with  a  perfect  clearness,  impossible 
of  realisation  by  anyone  who  has  not  flown 
in  a  balloon.  They  can  thus  mark  the 
striking  of  bullets  perfectly.  And  the  range 
of  their  guns  is  nearly  doubled  on  account 
of  their  position.  The  fire  of  an  airship  will 
annihilate  infantry  and  cavalry  beneath  it," 
as  surely  as  the  hand  of  Heaven.  It  will  not 
be  directed  long  at  any  coherent  body  which 
could  be  called  troops.  Human  nature 
forbids  the  possibility  of  men  remaining  to 
be  shot  down  like  rats  in  a  pit. 

Some   idea   of    the   wholesale   murder   of 
troops  possible  with  machine   rifles  can  be 


had  from  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  September  2,  1898,  when  the 
English  killed  over  11,000  and  wounded 
16,000  of  the  Mahdi's  troops,  most  of  them 
in  the  course  of  three  short  charges.  G.  W. 
Steevens,  the  English  Avar  correspondent, 
describes  the  scene  in  his  "With  Kitchener 
to  Khartum  "  as  follows  : — 

"  The  line  of  flags  swung  forward,  and  a 
mass  of  white  flying  linen  flung  forward  with 
it  too.  They  came  very  fast,  and  they  came 
very  straight ;  and  then  presently  they  came 
no  farther.  With  a  crash  the  bullets  leaped 
out  of  the  British  rifles.  Shrapnel  whistled 
and  Maxims  growled  savagely.  From  all 
the  line  came  perpetual  fire,  fire,  fire,  and 
shrieked  forth  in  great  gusts  of  destruction. 
And  the  enemy  ?  No  white  troops  would 
have   faced   that   torrent  of   death  for  five 


THE     ALUMINIUM     HULL    OF    THE     ZEPPELIN     V. 

The  seventeen  compartments  between  the  rings  are  filled  with  drum-shaped  balloons.     A  (hick  cover  0/  rubber-duth  forms 

its  sheath. 
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minutes,  but  the  Baggara  and  the  blacks 
came  on.  The  torrent  swept  into  them  and 
hnrled  them  down  in  whole  companies.  You 
saw  a  rigid  line  gather  itself  up  and  rush  on 
evenly  ;  then  before  a  shrapnel  shell  or  a 
Maxim  the  line  suddenly  quivered  and 
stopped.  The  line  was  yet  unbroken,  but 
it  was  quite  still.  But  other  lines  gathered 
up  again,  again,  and  yet  again  ;  they  went 
down,  and  yet  others  rushed  on.  It  was  not 
a  battle,  but  an  execution." 

The  Enj)  of  Infanti!y  and  Cavalry. 

In  destroying  troops  on  the  ground,  the 
airship  will  take  no  serious  risk.  Its  position 
makes  it  practically  omniscient,  so  far  as  the 


— a  quick  and  sudden  blow  at  a  vital  part, 
with  no  possibility  of  return. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  aeroplane  will 
play  its  vitally  important  part.  The  speed  of 
these  craft  will  be  some  twenty  miles  an  hour 
greater  than  that  of  the  larger  ships  ;  they  will 
be,  by  their  small  size  and  rapid  and  eccentric 
motion,  absolutely  immune  from  gun-fire, 
and,  when  fully  developed,  they  can  be 
counted  on  to  carry  at  least  two  men  and  a 
machine  rifle.  Scouting  aeroplanes  will  get 
in  touch  with  the  enemy  while  the  airship  is 
hidden  below  the  windward  horizon.  Wire- 
less equipment,  for  a  short  distance,  can  be 
carried  by  aeroplanes,  and  the  airships,  simi- 
larly equipped,  will  be  exactly  informed  of 


THK    EARTH    AS    A    TARGET. 

View  from  a  halloo7i  above  Hofheim,  Germany,  showing   the    sharpness  with  which   the 
earth   is  seen.    Roads  are  especially  clear,  which  makes  moving  troops  a  particularly 

Hue  mark. 


movements  of  its  enemy  on  the  ground  are  con- 
cerned. Only  prepared  artillery  can  possibly 
hit  it  ;  therefore  it  will  attack  only  when 
artillery  is  not  ready.  It  will  work  to  wind- 
ward at  a  low  level  ;  then  rise  into  the  high 
winds  of  the  "  zone  of  safety,"  and  swoop  over 
unprotected  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
with  the  speed  of  an  express  train.  Or  at 
night  it  will  swing  searchlights — steadied  by 
wind- vanes  and  electrically  focussed — hun- 
dreds of  feet  below  its  car,  and  fire  from  the 
the  dark  above  on  a  well-illuminated  mark. 
Manoeuvring  will  play  the  greatest  part  in 
its  development  as  a  fighting  machine,  and 
in  general  its  tactics  will  be  that  of  jiu-jitsu 


all  openings   for   attack,  before  the  enemy 
has  an  inkling  of  their  whereabouts. 

Summarised,  the  result  of  the  introduction 
of  the  airship  into  warfare  will  be  this  :  If 
cavalry  or  infantry  are  moved  over  a  country 
patrolled  by  airships,  they  will  be  annihilated. 
If  they  are  held  under  the  direct  protection 
of  artillery,  they  will  be  starved  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  supplies.  And  even  when 
troops  are  protected  by  the  best  of  artillery, 
tlie  airship  can  annihilate  them  by  its  quick 
dashes,  with  practically  no  danger  to  itself. 
All  this  means  the  eventual  abolition  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  end  of  land 
war  as  we  now  know  it.     The  change  will 
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take  time,  necessarily,  but  even  with  the 
few  German  ships  now  afloat,  we  are  much 
nearer  this  revokition  in  human  history  than 
is  imagined. 

The  German  Warship  now  Building. 

Count  Zeppelin  announced  some  time  ago 
that  he  could  easily  build  an  airship  with  a 
displacement  of  30,000  cubic  metres.  It  has 
also  been  announced  that  the  ships  now 
building  at  Germany's  aerial  shipyards  in 
Friedrichshafen  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  now  afloat.  And  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  new  craft  will  approach  a 
30,000  metre  displacement.  An  airship  of 
that  size  would  be  510  feet  long. 

Now,  an  aerial  ship  510  feet  long  and 
51  feet  wide  could  carry  a  dozen  men  a  mile 
high  in  the  air  over  a  radius  of  five  hundred 
miles  and  back — that  is,  it  could  reach  every 
principal  capital  of  Europe  from  the  borders 
of  German  territory,  and  return.  It  could, 
in  addition,  devote  at  least  five  tons  of  cargo 
weight  to  arms  and  ammunition.  This  could 
include  ten  machine  rifles,  each  equipped 
with  ammunition  enough  for  a  full  hour's 
work,  and  two  machine  guns  of  the  type 
built  for  the  Zeppelins,  with  two  hundred 
shells  for  each  weapon.  Two  and  a  half 
tons  of  dynamite  torpedoes  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  half  of  the  machine  guns  and  their 
ammunition,  if  it  were  desired  to  attack 
fortifications  or  cities.  Forty  craft  of  this 
kind  could  be  built  and  armed  at  the  cost  of 
one  Dreadnought  battleship.  And  such  a 
fleet,  without  opposition  from  other  airships, 
could  conquer  Western  Europe.  The  moment 
it  is  launched,  the  standing  armies  of  Europe 
become  an  anachronism. 

A  Prophecy  about  the  Navy. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  General  Sir 
R.  S.  Baden-Powell  commented  on  the  fourth 
airship  built  by  Count  Zeppelin  as  follows  : — 

"  A  dozen  Dreadnoughts  (battleships) 
would  be  absolutely  helpless  if  charged  with 
the  task  of  preventing  a  squadron  of  air 
cruisers  from  gliding  above  them  and  reaching 
the  British  coast.  These  air  cruisers  will 
probably  soon  be  able  to  mount  machine 
guns  of  lighter  construction  ;  thus  they  will 
be  able  to  attack  without  having  to  carry 
missiles  which  are  too  heavy  for  their  pre- 
sent carrying  power." 

This  prophecy  exactly  states  the  position 
which  the  airship  has  attained  to-day  in 
relation  to  the  battleship — so  far,  at  least,  as 
Europe  is  concerned.  That  narrow  territory, 
where  the  danger  of  war  is  always  greatest. 


is  well  within  the  radius  of  the  German 
military  airships.  And  these  ships,  with 
their  higher  speed  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
their  enemies'  movements,  will  never  take 
any  unnecessary  risk,  however  slight,  of  being 
struck  by  the  shells  from  the  guns  of  a  war- 
ship. Why  should  they  do  so  in  the  waters 
about  Europe  ?  The  free  highway  of  the 
air  lies  unobstructed  before  them  ;  and  once 
arrived  in  a  country,  from  their  position 
above  the  land  they  can  conquer  and  hold 
any  population  that  is  not  itself  protected  by 
airships. 

Navies  would  thus  be  relegated  at  once  to  a 
new  and  inferior  position.  They  will  defend 
shipping  seaports,  and  undoubtedly — until 
aerial  navigation  is  greatly  advanced — will 
serve  as  a  base  for  the  operations  of  airships. 
In  the  meanw^hile,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
occasions  may  arise — especially  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  European  nations  upon  nations  of 
other  continents — of  a  trial  of  strength 
between  battleships  and  airships.  Airships 
of  the  size  that  will  be  achieved  in  the  next 
few  years  would  have  every  advantage  in  such 
a  duel. 

Destroying  Ships  with  Aerial 
Torpedoes. 

The  weapons  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  against 
battleships  would  be  large  aerial  torpedoes, 
filled  with  high  explosives.  The  aerial  torpedo 
will  be  fired  from  a  long,  light  tube,  by 
compressed  air  or  some  similar  means,  with 
sufficient  force  to  give  it  some  initial  speed, 
and  a  rotation  which  will  keep  it  from  turn- 
ing over.  It  will  consist  of  150  or  200 
pounds  of  a  high  explosive,  like  maximite, 
which  cannot  be  set  off  by  concussion,  but 
will  be  exploded  by  a  fuse  which  concussion 
will  ignite,  and  will  carry  a  steel  cap  at  its 
end.  The  initial  velocity,  and  the  force  of 
gravity  acquired  in  the  fall  of  a  mile  through 
the  air,  will  give  this  a  great  speed  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  deck  of  a  ship.  It  will 
pass  through  the  upper  decks  to  the  armoured 
deck  below,  where  the  slowly  burning  fuse 
will  at  last  explode  it,  and  its  force,  directed 
against  the  sharp-pointed  steel  cap,  will  drive 
this  through  the  armoured  deck  and  tear 
away  the  inside  of  the  ship.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  weapon  should  not  become 
as  dangerous  as  the  submarine  torpedo,  whose 
explosion  against  the  side  of  a  warship  is 
conceded  to  mean  its  destruction  or  dis- 
ablement. 

It  is  true  that  the  battleship  on  sea,  like 
the  fort  on  land,  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  airship.      Each  can  be  fitted 
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witli  specially  cotistructed  liigh-povvercd  air- 
ship guns,  which  could  be  held  always  in 
readiness.  In  discharging  its  torpedoes,  too, 
the  airship  would  be  compelled  to  run 
directly  over  the  battleship.  But,  making 
every  allowance  for  this,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  half  a  dozen  airships— costing  less  than 
a  quarter  of  one  Dreadnought — could  destroy 
any  battleship  now  afloat,  or  likely  to  be 
devised.     \¥ith  the  best  artillery  it  would  be 


the  present  rivalry  in  increasing  the  size  of 
battleships  appear  trifling.  The  airship  need 
attain  no  extreme  size  to  tight  against 
enemies  on  the  ground  ;  the  contest  is  too 
unequal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of 
the  airship  for  lighting  other  ships  in  the  air 
will  depend  directly  upon  its  lifting  power. 
Air  battles  will  be  won  by  the  ships  whose 
fire  hits  the  others  first.  So  the  struggle 
between  nations  will  be  to  construct  ships 
capable  of  carrying  the  most  powerful  artil- 
lery possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  capable 
of  the  excessive  speed  needed  for  the 
manoeuvring  qualities  which,  scarcely  second 
to  gunnery,  will  decide  these  fights.  For  both 
these  purposes,  size  and  carrying  power  are 
imperative. 

The  battleship  made  for  fighting  in  the 
air  must  be  built  along  certain  definite  lines. 
First  of  all,  it  must  be  able  to  fire  its  heaviest 
guns  in  every  possible  direction.  The  only 
positions  where  guns  can  be  placed  to  do 
this  are  in  the  extremities  of  the  stern  and 
bow.  Fortunately,  this  is  tlie  strongest 
portion  of  the  ship,  all  its  lateral  ribs  coming 
to  a  point  here.  These  ribs  will  be  fastened 
upon  a  strong  ring,  and  beyond  that  a  light 
spherical  turret  will  be  built,  capable  of 
holding  one  or  more  guns  with  men  to 
operate  them.  These  guns  will  be  directed 
up  and  down  through  vertical  slits,  and  the 
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impossible  to  shoot  them  all  down  ;  while, 
on  their  part,  they  could  make  all  kinds  of 
sudden  and  unexpected  onslaughts — at  night, 
in  foggy  weather,  or  on  days  with  low- 
lying  clouds.  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  an  airship  can  be  steered 
electrically  by  a  man  swung  in  a  car  a 
hundred  feet  below  it.  By  this  means  the 
airship  can  remain  absolutely  hidden  in  the 
clouds,  while  its  navigator  in  the  car  directs 
its  movements. 

Airships  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  Long  ? 

The  moment  civilised  nations  begin  to 
construct  aerial  fleets,  a  race  in  building 
larger  structures  will  begin,  which  will  make 


structure  of  the  turret  will  be  turned  to  secure 
a  sidewise  aim. 

In  addition  to  these  turrets,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  guns  on  top  of  the  vertical 
passageway  up  through  the  body  of  the  ship,  by 
which,  in  the  Zeppelin  airships,  the  navigator's 
now  mount  to  the  top  of  the  hull  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  observations.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  machine  rifles  will  be 
located  in  the  cars  beneath  the  hull,  from 
which  they  can  be  fired  at  objects  beneath 
and  at  either  side. 

A  New  Basis  of  National  Strength. 

Aerial  navies  will  eventually  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  not  only  because  they  will 
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be  liiglilj  efficient,  but  because  they  will  be 
cheap.  The  incentive  to  replace  large  bodies 
of  troops  by  the  new  instrument  of  war  will 
be  extremely  powerful  on  the  ground  of  mere 
economy. 

Considered  in  a  larger  way,  the  aerial  war- 
ship is  simply  an  advance  in  the  development 
of  war  that  started  with  the  modern  battle- 
ship. Up  to  the  present  time  war  has  been 
a  conflict  of  armed  populations.  It  is  now 
to  be  a  duel  between  fighting-machines, 
operated  by  trained  experts.  The  number 
of  individuals  involved  in  war  was  greatly 
reduced  by  the  ocean  battleship  ;  it  becomes 
an  almost  negligible  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lations with  the  still  more  concentrated  and 
terrible  fighting- engine  that  has  now  appeared. 
This  may  eventually  mean  the  end  of  the 
military  world  as  we  have  known  it. 
National  power  is  no  longer  to  be  founded 
on  the  mass  of  fighting  males.  It  becomes  a 
great  struggle  of  intellect,  dependent  directly 
on  national  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts 
and  national  wealth.  The  effect  of  the 
change  on  barbaric  and  semi-barbaric 
populations  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment. 
Russia  and  Asia  are  put  in  a  new  position, 
and  the  threat  of  the  Yellow  Peril  is 
postponed  for  years,  if  not  for  ever. 

Germany  has  lately  completed  a  £300,000 
airship  plant  at  Friedrichshafen  and  Manzell, 
two  adjoining  towns  on  Lake  Constance. 
These  plants  are  virtually  the  property 
of  the  German  people.  Count  Zeppelin, 
who  founded  them,  expended  his  own  funds 
upon  the  first  and  second  of  his  seven 
ships.  His  third  was  built  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  specially  authorised  national  lottery. 
For  the  construction  of  this  third  ship  the 
German  Government  built  him  a  floating 
plant  in  Lake  Constance,  costing  £25,000  ; 
and  it  paid  him  £60,000  when  it  took  over 
the  Zeppelin  I.  To  complete  his  plant,  the 
German  people — in  a  great  burst  of  popular 
enthusiasm — contributed  £300,000  by  sub- 
scription. Following  this,  a  company  was 
formed  which  practically  holds  the  plant  as 
the  property  of  the  nation.  It  now  contains 
four  docks  where  airships  can  be  assembled, 
and  two  more  are  being  built.  The  next 
ships  built  will  be  used  in  commercial 
ventures— for  taking  passengers  from  one 
part  of  Germany  to  another.  But  these  can 
be  converted  into  fighting  craft  without 
appreciable  delay.  The  movement  is  at 
bottom  a  military  one,  and  the  Aerial  Navy 
League  of  Germany — ^numbering  thousands 
of  members — will  be  the  chief  source  of 
patrons,  which  will  guarantee  the  success  of 


the  new  commercial  passenger  lines.  The 
German  Government  will  also  subsidise  these 
lines. 

In  France,  the  popular  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  aerial  warfare  is  not  less  than 
in  Germany.  The  Aerial  League,  a  great 
national  body  like  Germany's,  is  working 
on  propaganda  for  educating  the  French 
people  as  to  the  necessity  of  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  airship  for  use  in  war.  And  the 
French  Government  has  subsidised  a  line  of 
four  airships,  which  are  intended  to  make 
regular  trips  between  Paris  and  Nancy,  near 
the  German  frontier — a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  miles. 

Developments  m  England. 
By  J.  Langley  Levy. 

Since  the  middle  of  1909,  the  English 
Government  has  been  alive  to  Britain's 
backwardness  in  every  phase  of  aviation. 
On  May  4  of  that  year,  Mr.  Asquith  sur- 
prised the  House  of  Commons  with  an 
announcement  that  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  at  last  realised  the  necessity  for 
aerial  progress. 

To  an  absorbed  House  he  revealed  the  fact 
of  great  aerial  activity.  The  Army  authori- 
ties were  hard  at  work  on  an  airship  that 
would  supersede  the  ill-fated  Nulli  Secundus 
— which  ended  its  brief  but  brilliant  career  in 
a  gale  at  the  Crystal  Palace — and,  what  was 
more  popular  hearing,  the  Admiralty  was 
also  constructing  a  dirigible.  The  highest 
scientific  talent,  he  said,  was  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  two  departments,  and  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  at  Teddington 
had  been  requested  to  organise  a  special 
department  for  continuous  investigation. 

This  Advisory  Committee  set  to  work  in 
real  earnest,  and  the  various  reports  it  issued 
showed  how  fundamentally  it  was  en- 
deavouring to  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
the  air. 

The  Committee  has  since  met  at  Tedding- 
ton, at  the  War  Office,  and  at  the  Aldershot 
Balloon  Factory,  and,  following  its  inception, 
we  have  seen  many  successful  dirigible  flights. 
We  have  had  a  successor  to  the  Nulli 
Secundus,  a  dirigible,  fish-like  in  form,  which 
negotiated  the  air  with  only  modified  success ; 
we  have  had  the  Bahy,  a  tiny  airship,  more 
like  a  toy  than  a  serious  effort  to  solve  the 
great  mystery  of  the  air,  which  did  wonderful 
things,  and  made  the  Beta  possible.  The 
Beta  has  been  the  best  of  all  the  Aldershot 
productions.  It  has  made  innumerable 
surprise  flights,  but  its  two  most  notable 
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achievements  were  its  nocturnal  visit  to  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  tlie  darkness  of  early 
morning  on  June  4  last,  and  its  daylight 
flight  from  Aldershot  to  St.  Paul's  on  July  J  2. 
On  this  occasion  the  return  journey  of 
forty  miles  was  made  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  Beta's  rival  is  the  Gamma.  But  at 
present  the  new  Army  dirigible  is  a  "  dark 
horse,"  for,  beyond  a  trial,  it  has  attempted 
nothing  ambitious. 

These  flights  have  been  carried  out  in  a 
thoroughly  workmanlike  way  that  speaks 
volumes  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Aldershot 
Balloon  StafP  as  navigators.  Although  no 
great  distances  have  been  undertaken,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  more  famous  Zeppelins,  they 
have  proved  their  capacity.  It  may  also  be 
said  that,  though  Germany  holds  the  record 
for  distance,  it  also  enjoys  the  unenviable 
record  of  having  had  more  accidents  than 
any  other  European  Power. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  has  been  hard  at 
work  trying  to  produce  a  dirigible  before 
which  the  Army  airships  will  be  obliged  to 
"pale  their  ineffectual  fires."  It  is  being 
constructed  at  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  & 
Maxim's  works  at  Barrow-in-Furness  under 
conditions  of  the  greatest  secrecy.  It  is  true 
that  its  trial  flights  were  promised  in  June 
or  July,  but  a  little  delay  is  preferable  to  a 
record  of  calamity. 

It  is  to  be  of  the  rigid  type,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Zeppelins,  will  be  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We  are  also 
promised  a  dirigible  of  a  more  advanced 
type  than  any  hitherto  constructed.  A 
special  feature  will  be  a  magazine  for  the 
conveyance  of  explosives.  The  engines  are 
expected  to  develop  about  200  horse-power, 
so  that,  if  required,  it  would  be  possible  to 


carry  a  large  crew.  At  present  the  crew  has 
been  limited  to  six — officers  and  men  have 
been  drawn  from  the  school  ship  Vernon  — 
so  that  as  much  war  material  as  possible  may 
be  carried. 

The  idea  is  not  to  attach  the  Navy  dirigible 
to  a  squadron,  but  to  make  it  a  North  Sea 
patrol  ship,  and  it  will,  therefore,  have  head- 
quarters on  the  north-east  coast. 

While  the  Government  has  not  been  idle, 
the  unofficial  bodies,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  doing  little  that  has  yet  been  made 
public.  On  May  5,  1909,  the  Aerial  Defence 
Committee  was  formed  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  Mr.  Lee  as 
Chairman,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Cecil  Harmsworth 
as  Yice-Chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  Du  Cros  as 
Hon.  Secretary. 

Other  aerial  bodies,  such  as  the  British 
Aerial  League,  are  at  present  wrapped  up  in 
experiments  with  heavier-than-air  machines, 
and  so  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
dirigible. 

Then  there  is  the  newspaper  scheme  to 
buy  a  Clement-Bayard  airship  for  British 
use.  For  the  proper  housing  of  the  airship 
— when  it  should  arrive — The  Daily  Mail 
patriotically  built  a  garage  at  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  at  a  cost  of  £5,000.  It  was  expected 
to  be  occupied  months  ago, but,  so  far,  nothing 
has  been  seen  of  the  airship.  Rumour  says 
that  the  French  Government  will  not  permit 
the  dirigible  to  leave  the  country,  and  the 
long  delay,  months  after  the  airship  has 
successfully  accomplished  her  trials,  gives 
colour  to  rumour's  allegations. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  summary 
of  Government  activity,  that  England  is 
doing  her  best  to  keep  stride  with  aerial 
progress  abroad. 


WHERE    THE    PROBLEM    STANDS    TO-DAY. 

By  Professor  Alexander  Liwentaal. 


The  disheartening  destruction  of  the 
Zeppelin  YII.  Deutschland,  of  the  non- 
rigid  Erbsloeh,  with  its  crew  of  five,  the 
tragic  death  of  Wachter,  Kinet,  Bolls,  the 
severe  injuries  sustained  by  Baroness  La 
Roche,  Boyle,  Rawlinson,  and  others,  have 
momentai'ily  damped  the  world's  enthusiasm 
fv^r  aerial  navigation. 

The  contradictory  reports  of  the  causes  of 
these  sad  events  are  of  such  a  confusing 
character  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  aerial  transit,  as  to  its  present 


stage   and   its   immediate   future,   has   now 
become  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest. 

Dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  represent  to-day 
the  two  well-known  schools  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. Each  school  has  dwindled  into  three 
classes — rigid,  semi-rigid,  non-rigid — biplane, 
monoplane,  and  gyroplane.  Each  of  these 
classes  deals  only  with  a  part  of  the  problem. 
However  original,  interesting,  and  effective 
the  results  of  their  endeavours  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  having  solved  the 
whole  of  the  problem. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  practical  value 
of  the  achievements  of  each  class,  let  us 
reduce  the  problem  to  this  simple  proposition : 
How  far  and  how  qnick  can  a  man  and 
100  lbs.  of  cargo  be  navigated  or  aviated 
through  the  air  in  a  single  flight  ? 

Careful  investigation  of  records  in  aerial 
transit  brings  us  the  following  replies  :  They 
can  be  navigated  by  Count  Zeppelin  over 
300  miles  in  9  hours.  They  can  be  aviated 
by  Bleriot  over  245  miles  in  5  hours.  Twelve 
months  ago  the  data  were  :  They  can  be 
navigated  by  Zeppelin 'over  120  miles  in  5  J 
hours.  No  accurate  statement  could  be 
made  for  aeroplanes. 

Yet  are  we  to  assume  that  the  present  types 
of  aerial  machines  are  so  far  perfect,  or  are 
we  to  anticipate  great  changes  in  their  forms, 
shape,  proportions,  and  machinery  ?  To 
navigate  the  air  successfully,  a  dirigible  must 
be  safe,  swift,  must  retain  its  form  whatever 
its  speed  may  be,  must  be  handy,  reliable, 
and  trustworthy.  It  must  offer  the  least 
resistance  possible  to  progress  through  the 
atmosphere,  be  simple  in  construction  and 
easy  in  its  evolutious,  be  able  to  alight 
and  start  on  land  as  well  as  on  water,  and 
set  at  anchor  without  any  other  assistance 
than  that  of  its  crew. 

Its  engines  must  be  specially  designed 
for  aerial  work,  light,  well  balanced,  non- 
vibrating,  must  be  able  to  utilise  the  surplus 
of  gas  from  the  balloon,  and  run  with  ease  at 
low  or  high  speed  any  length  of  time.  The 
temperature  of  the  gas  inside  the  balloon,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  compensating 
ballonnet  must  be,  as  well  as  the  steering  and 
propelling  appliances,  in  the  hands  of  the 
pilot. 

As  gas  and  petrol  are  the  vital  elements  of 
the  airship,  the  absolutely  first  essential  in 
construction,  not  to  be  departed  from,  is  : 
What  is  not  strictly  useful  is  useless;  its 
tveight  must  he  converted  into  petrol.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  of  two  airships  of  the 
same  size,  the  same  form,  and  the  same 
powers,  the  one  that  can  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  its  lifting  gas,  and  ship  the 
most  petrol,  will  cover  the  greatest  distance 
at  the  highest  speed.  The  two  great 
enemies  of  the  balloon,  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  being  held  in  respect  by  the  pilot,  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation  comes  thus  to 
the  following  proposition  :  "  Ship  as  much 
gas  and  as  much  petrol  as  possible,  keep 
them,  and  use  them  wisely  for  the  best 
advantage.'' 

This  proposition  has  long  ago  left  the 
field  of  mathematics  to  step  into  the  field  of 


practical  experience,  the  ultimate  solution 
being  in  the  hands  of  very  capable  workmen 
with  original  ideas  and  inventive  genius. 

How  many  of  the  present  airships  afloat 
can  fulfil  the  conditions  set  forth  ?  None. 
I^ut  every  one  has  proved  itself  very  success- 
ful in  more  than  one  point — the  Zeppelins 
for  speed,  radius  of  action,  ease  of  evolution, 
permanency  of  form,  safety  ;  the  Gross  for 
the  careful  repartition  and  attachment  of 
weight  all  over  the  hull,  and  its  great  readi- 
ness in  action  ;  the  Parseval  for  the  entire 
absence  of  structure,  for  its  ease  of  transport, 
its  original  propeller  made  of  cloth  ;  the 
several  French  airships  for  their  steadiness 
in  flight,  due  to  the  fins  applied  on  the  skin 
of  the  balloon,  and  their  special  engines. 

If  we  carefully  investigate  the  unhappy 
accidents,  we  find  that  most  of  them  are  due 
to  minor  details  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
consideration,  such  as  the  oiling  of  the 
journals,  insufficient  strength  in  the  material 
employed  in  making  the  propellers,  in- 
sufficient amount  of  petrol,  and  so  forth. 
The  sad  end  of  the  Erdsloeh  was  due  even  to 
the  weakness  of  the  material  employed  for 
the  gas-bag. 

This  all  goes  to  show  that  the  more  ex- 
perienced are  the  men  of  great  skill  and 
inventive  genius  who  are  to  carry  aviation 
to  a  further  stage,  the  sooner  will  success  be 
likely  to  result. 

Fully  convinced  of  these  facts,  the  Swiss 
National  League  for  Aerial  Navigation 
opened  a  competition  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  best  design  for  an  air  cruiser. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-five  projects  were 
entered.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
type  Geneva,  as  embodying  all  the  most  novel 
and  practical  features  of  an  up-to-date  air 
cruiser.  Its  striking  characteristics  are  a 
long  built-up  keel  extending  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  cigar-shaped 
balloon,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  two  side- 
sheets  of  fabric.  This  disposition  affords 
very  spacious  accommodation  and  shelter 
for  engines,  propellers,  rudders,  steering 
appliances,  cargo,  and  passengers.  It  offers 
the  least  resistance  to  progress  through 
the  air,  it  prevents  any  longitudinal  bend- 
ing, and  assists  permanency  of  form.  The 
shape  of  the  balloon  is  kept  perfect  by  the 
inside  pressure  of  gas.  The  compensating 
ballonnet  can  be  filled  at  will  either  with  hot 
or  cold  air.  The  propeller,  situated  afu, 
throws  the  air  on  the  rudder,  giving  the 
latter  great  efficiency.  A  landing  buffer 
absorbs  all  injurious  shocks  at  the  moment 
of  alighting.     The  engines,  well  balanced, 


THE     "blue    bird"    TRANSATLANTIC     AIRSHIP. 

The  references  to  the  plan  reproduced  above  are : — A— Gas-bag.  P  P  P-— Partition  preventing  motion  of  gas  inside 
A.  B-— Compensating  ballonnet.  R  R  R— India-rubber  ropes  preventing  motion  of  air  inside  B.  K— Keel,  carrying 
motors,  rudders,  propellers,  anchors,  petrol,  and  all  propelling  and  steering  appliances.  W — Capstan.  C — Conning 
toiver.  H  H — Propellers.  I— Port-hole  enabling  the  pilot  to  inspect  inside  ballonnet.  T — Patrol  tanks.  D — Diving 
rudder.    L~Landing  buffer  tyre.    G— Rudder.     S— Safety  exhaust  of  gas. 


are  reversible,  and  designed  to  use  either  gas 
or  petrol. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  airship  lias 
been  brought  up  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
centre  of  buoyancy,  its  centre  of  propulsion 
as  near  as  possible  to  its  centre  of  resistance. 
It  can  be  easily  disconnected  and  packed  for 
transportation.  Another  important  factor  of 
this  airship  is  that  its  cost  of  construction 
and  maintenance  are  much  lower  than  in 
any  other  type  known. 

This  type  of  airship  has  been  commented 
upon  by  Count  Zeppelin  in  terms  of  high 
praise. 

Bat  the  most  up  to  date  amongst  the  air- 
ships is  certainly  the  Blm  Bird,  recently 
described  in  The  Daily  Ckronicle,  It  em- 
bodies all  the  past  successful  experiments  in 
aeronautics,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  decided 
step  forward.  As  in  the  Geneva,  its  backbone 
is  the  keel.  Instead  of  being  driven  by  a 
single  screw,  it  carries  four  propellers  —  two 
on  each  side  of  the  keel  fore  and  aft,  each 
pair  driven  by  a  separate  engine.  Engines, 
propellers,  and  rudders  are  connected  together, 
in  order  to  place  the  command  of  the  ship 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pilot.  As  the 
propellers  can  be  tilted  downwards  or  up- 


wards at  the  same  time  as  the  diving  rudders, 
the  pitching  and  tossing  of  the  balloon,  so 
dangerous  in  other  airships,  are  thus 
mechanically  checked,  and  quickness  of 
evolutions  greatly  increased.  The  engines, 
well  balanced,  are  non-vibrating,  can  be 
fired  either  by  gas  or  petrol,  and  have  a 
range  of  speed  from  180  to  1,200  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Designed  on  the  essential  principle  of 
construction  already  described,  its  petrol 
capacity  is  so  great  that  the  Blue  Bird  can, 
in  safety,  cruise  in  the  air  for  a  period  of 
five  days  without  landing.  By  its  speed  and 
facility  to  rise  and  fall,  it  can  overshadow  any 
vessel  at  sea,  from  Dreadnought  to  torpedo, 
and  accurately  drop  in  the  funnel  of  the 
subdued  vessel  the  formidable  shell  that  will 
doom  it  to  its  fate.  The  Blue  Bird  was 
entered  in  the  competition  opened  by  the 
French  Government  this  year  for  war  air- 
ships, and  was  awarded  one  of  the  prizes  given 
for  the  three  best  types  proposed. 

The  achievements  of  modern  aviators  have 
been  fast  and  striking.  The  successful  class 
was  at  first  the  biplane,  but  the  monoplanes 
have  recently  made  such  strides  that  soon 
the    biplane  will   be   a   thing  of   the  past. 


AERIAL    CRUISER    "  GENEVA.' 

The  references  to  the  plan  above  are:— A— Gas-bag.       B— Ballonnet.       F— Connection  of  ballonnet  to  the  hull. 

K—Keel.     U— Propeller.      G—Rudder.     M— Motor.      R  R— Petrol  tanks.      V—Road  detector.      T— Torpedo  tube, 

P—Conning  toiver.    E— Safety  valve.    S— Reserve  of  torpedoes. 
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Gyroplanes  have  so  far  not  arrived  beyond 
the  stage  of  interesting  experiment. 

Speed  is  flight.  The  problem  is  therefore 
no  longer  a  (piestion  of  planes  bnt  plane. 
The  iron  rule  of  navigation  applies  to 
aviation.  To  increase  speed  and  range 
means  to  decrease  to  the  minimum  the  head 
resistance,  to  increase  petrol  capacities,  to 
increase  motor  and  propeller  efficiency.  This 
leads  us  to  the  most  simple  design — the 
monoplane. 

The  recent  successes,  of  the  monoplanes 
tend  to  show  that  this  type  of  machine  will 
probably  supersede  all  other  planes.  As 
their,  speed  is  to-day  double  what  it  was 
twelve   months  ago,   w^e  can  already  fore- 


see the  type  of  machine  of  the  immediate 
future  capable  of  long  flights  at  speeds 
ranging  to  150  and  even  200  miles  per  liour. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  analyse  the  causes 
of  the  recent  sad  accidents,  but  as  most  of 
them  have  occurred  with  biplanes,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  flight  at  low  speeds 
is  the  most  dangerous. 

Such  is  to-day  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation  and  aviation.  Powerful  new 
machines  are  ready  to  enter  in  the  struggle 
for  the  conquest  of  the  air.  Great  develop- 
ments are  about  to  be  made.  The  nation 
which  is  the  flrst  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  air  will  command  the  world. 

Which  nation  is  it  going  to  be  ? 


WALKING   TO   SCHOOL 


IVTOW  1  am  five,  my  father  says 

(And   what    he    says  you've  got  to 
mind) 
That  mother's  not  to  hold  my  hand, 
Or  even  follow  me  behind, 

To  see  I'm  safe.     But  down  the  road, 
And  all  the  way  up  the  next  street, 

1  am  to  walk  now  quite  alone, 

No  matter  what  the  things  I  meet. 


There  is  a  little  boy  I  pass, 

He's  always  swinging  on  the  gate, 

He'll  think  that  I  am  very  old— 

Perhaps  he'll  think  I'm  seven,  or  eight. 

There  is  a  little  girl  I  see, 

She's  always  standing  at  her  door. 
When  I  come  whistling  boldly  past. 

She'll   wish  that  she  were  more   than 
four. 


Though  horrid  horses  rear  and  plunge. 
And  cows  come  trampling,  big  and  bold, 

And  fighting  boys  are  strutting  out, 
1  shall  have  no  one's  hand  to  hold. 


What  I  mind  most  of  all  are  dogs. 

My  sister  says  dogs  seldom  bite, 
But  how  can  I  be  sure  of  this? 

Your  sisters  are  not  always  right. 


Still,  five  is  really  very  old ; 

It's  pretty  close  to  being  a  man. 
Since  I  a  soldier  wish  to  be, 

I  s'pose  it's  time  that  I  began. 

I'll  swell  my  chest  right  out,  like  this. 
And  swing  my  books  behind,  just  so 

And  wear  my  hat  stuck  sideways  on. 
And  whistle  all  the  way  I  go. 


There  is  an  awful  dog  I  hear; 

It  barks  and  barks  as  I  go  by. 
1  know  some  day  it  will  get  loose. 

And  fiercely  at  my  throat  will  fly. 

And  other  dogs  come  round  and  sniff 
(I've  sandals,  and  my  legs  are  bare). 

Perhaps  it's  true  they  will  not  bite; 
Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  not  care. 


When  you  were  five  and  walked  to  school, 
And  you  met  things  to  tremble  at. 

Were  you  as  brave  as  great  big  men. 
Or  did  your  heart  go  pit-a=pat? 


ETHEL   TURNER. 
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HEY  said  as  Joanna 
Mogriclge  knew  a 
sight  more  than 
any  woman  ought 
to  know — or  man 
either,  for  that 
matter  ;  but  we  live 
in  modern  times, 
and  all  that  sort  of 
nonsense  be  dead 
and  buried  now. 
Of  course,  Joanna  hadn't  no  truck  with 
the  spirits,  though,  to  her  dying  day, 
there  was  plenty  of  silly  people  called  her  a 
witch  ;  but  she  had  a  terrible  rare  gift  of 
common-sense,  and  'twas  that  that  made  her 
different  from  the  bulk  of  Ilsington  folk, 
and  led  them  to  think  that  she  got  her 
great  cleverness  from  unlawful  places.  But 
when  you  look  around,  you'll  always  find 
common-sense  a  rare  vartue,  and  if  we  was 
to  accuse  them  as  have  it  of  dark  dealings 
with  the  powers  of  evil — why,  all  the  most 
useful  people  in  the  world  would  be  in  the 
wrong  box. 

Joanna  was  a  widow,  and  lived  alone  just 
outside  Ilsington  village.  A  little  bit  of 
orchard  went  with  her  cottage,  and  the  place 
was  her  own.  She  was  a  quiet  woman,  and 
never,  interfered  with  anybody  ;  but,  as  the 
years  went  on,  she  built  up  a  sort  of  fame, 
and  because  she  understood  herbs  and  such 
like,  and  could  cure  ills  in  beast  and  man, 
and  do  things  none  else  w^as  known  to  do, 
she  gradually  got  the  character  of  wise 
woman,  and  became  a  sort  of  feature  of  the 
place.  In  fact,  Ilsington  was  uneasily  proud 
of  her,  and  when  it  was  proved  beyond 
doubt  as  she'd  foretold  a  thing  or  two 
before  it  happened,  her  fortune  was  made, 
and  the  folk  would  come  from  far  on  the 
quiet  to  have  a  tell  with  her.  She  always 
charged  half-a-crown  to  a  woman  and  five 
shilling  to  a  man  ;  and  when  Farmer  Chave's 
wife,  thinking  to  be  cleverer  than  Joanna, 
and  save  two-and-six,  went  to  see  her  about 
red  milk,  as  had  overtaken  one  of  tlie  cows, 
it  showed  the  wise  wouian's  way,  for  when 
Mrs.  Chave  thanked  her  for  a  little  charm 
to  cure  the  cow,  and  ])ut  down  half-a-crown, 
Mrs.  Mogridge  shook  her  head  and  said — 


"  Another,  please,  ma'am." 

"  I  thought  two-and-six  was  always  the 
price  for  a  female  ? "  says  Mary  Chave, 
flushing  up. 

"Not  when  the  female  comes  on  her 
husband's  business,"  answers  the  wise 
woman ;  and  t'other  had  to  pay. 

No,  nobody  ever  was '  heard  to  get  any 
change  out  of  Joanna,  though  plenty  got 
good  out  of  her ;  and  here  and  there  she 
was  known  to  succeed  to  a  miracle  where 
doctor  had  failed,  and  here  and  there  she 
soared  to  greater  heights,  as  you  might  say, 
and  prospered  in  not  a  few  cruel  delicate 
affairs  where  parson  hisself  had  failed.  She 
had  a  natural  gift  of  understanding  the 
character  of  men  and  women.  They  didn't 
go  out  of  their  way  to  tell  her  about  them- 
selves ;  and,  for  that  matter,  as  I  heard  her 
say  once,  the  things  people  tell  you  about 
themselves  aien't  worth  knowing  so  often  as 
not,  because  just  for  this  reason  —  people 
don't  know  themselves.  'Tis  what  the  seeing 
eye  and  understanding  mind  do  find  out 
about  people  that's  useful  ;  and  if  you  want 
to  help  men  and  women,  you  must  get  to 
know  more  about  'em  than  they  know  them- 
selves— that  was  Joanna's  view. 

I  could  tell  a  good  few  tales  of  her  clever- 
ness, for  her  deeds  was.  often  like  conjuring 
tricks  to  common  folk.  They  seemed 
beyond  understanding  till  she  explained  'em, 
and  then  we  often  laughed  to  think  Ave 
hadn't  seen  the  things  for  ourselves — so 
simple  and  plain  were  they.  And  the  same 
with  her  way  of  telling  the  future.  'Twas 
only  because  she  had  such  an  exact  under- 
standing of  the  present,  and  such  a  rare 
power  of  seeing  through  the  will  and 
character  of  men  and  women,  and  building 
on  them.  Of  course,  if  you  know  the  exact 
nature  of  a  man  in  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, you  can  form  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
what  he'll  do,  given  a  problem,  or  what  line 
of  action  he'll  take,  given  a  choice  ;  and  the 
wise  woman  fixed  up  folk  so  terrible  true 
that  to  tell  beforehand  how  they'd  behave 
in  joy  or  trouble,  and  what  they'd  seek  and 
what  they'd  shun,  wasn't  much  harder  for 
her  than  for  a  shepherd,  like  me,  to  tell 
to-morrow's  weather.     ]^ut  the  little  matter 
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of  they  four  lovers  was  no  great  feat  for 
Joanna,  and  I  choose  that  story  because,  as 
it  happened,  I  was  a  good  bit  interested  in 
the  affair..  And  also  'tis  a  merry  tale, 
pleasant  to  be  told,  and  unlike  many  of  the 
things  that  happen  to  country  folk,  as  be 
very  tragical  and  troublesome. 

Noah  Bickford  was  under-garaekeeper  to 
Yarner  Park,  and  w^orked  for  General  Sir 
Percy  Champernowne,  a  very  great  soldier 
in  his  day.  And  Noah  courted  young 
Brusilla  Worth  in  his  spare  time,  and  won 
her.  He  was  a  silent,  thouglitful  sort  of 
man — made  so  along  of  living  all  his  life  in 
lonesome  woods  and  such  places  —  a  dark, 
square-headed  chap,  with  doubting  eyes,  a 
very  fine  frame,  and  a  mournful  disposition. 
But  the  girl  was  just  the  opposite  in  every- 
thing— fair  as  a  lily,  to  begin  with,  aud 
happy  and  always  athirst  for  a  bit  of  fun,  and 
full  of  the  joy  of  life.  A  red-lipped,  heed- 
less, bright-eyed,  happy  thing,  as  loved  a  new 
frock  and  a  revel,  and  looked  to  the  world 
trustfully  and  hopefully  to  give  her  her  share 
of  its  best— the  last  woman  as  you'd  have 
thought  would  have  cared  for  Noah.  But 
these  things  happen  so  ;  and  some  said  'twas 
just  the  difference  in  'em  that  drew  them 
together,  and  some  said  'twas  owing  to  Noah 
being  heir  to  old  Tommy  Bickford,  a  small 
farmer  of  Ilsington,  said  to  be  very  snug. 
Tommy  was  an  aged  bachelor,  and  the 
keeper's  uncle  and  nearest  relation,  for  Noah 
had  lost  his  parents.  But  'twasn't  the 
chance  of  the  little  farm  or  anything  like 
that  that  had  tempted  Drusilla.  She  was 
young  and  happy,  and  so  full  of  interest  in 
the  wonders  of  the  w^orld  as  a  new-born  lamb 
when  'tis  strong  enough  to  run  about ;  and 
after  the  keeper  offered  himself  and  told  her 
that  he  loved  her,  she  was  overwhelmed  in 
her  innocence,  and  quite  thunderstruck  to 
think  as  a  grown  man  could  look  at  such 
a  shp  of  a  girl  as  her.  And,  not  knowing 
love  or  anything  about  it — for  she  w^as  but 
seventeen  and  still  had  a  child's  mind — she 
just  laughed  with  joy  at  the  amazing  new 
experience  of  being  asked  in  marriage,  and 
said  "  Yes  " — a  silly  little  giglet  wench — 
without  thinking  for  a  minute  of  what  she 
was  doing. 

She  told  her  mother  and  father — poor 
troubled  folk  with  a  quiverful,  and  him 
always  out  of  Avork  through  bad  health — and 
the  father  was  very  well  pleased,  for  it  meant 
one  less  to  fret  about.  Ijiitthe  mother  went 
in  doubt,  and  cross-questioned  the  girl  home 
to  her  very  heart. 

'*  You  be  scarce  wife-old,"  said  Mrs.  Worth, 


"  and  terrible  young  for  a  man  thirty-five 
year  old.  Be  you  sure  'tis  right  .^  And  if  so, 
how  comes  it  as  we've  never  heard  Mr.  Bick- 
ford's  name  on  your  lips  ?  " 

"  I've  met  him  off  and  on  for  three 
months,  I'm  sure,"  she  says.  "  He's  let  me 
go  in  Yarner  Woods  to  pick  up  sticks,  and 
he's  talked  to  me  and  told  me  all  manner  of 
wonderful  things,  and  when  he  offered  for 
me,  I  wouldn't  believe  mj  ears,  and  laughed 
in  his  face." 

"  Ban't  no  laughing  matter." 

"  So  he  said.  But  if  I  be  joyous,  as  I 
mostly  am,  I  laugh  ;  and  why  for  not  ?  And 
this  was  the  most  joyous  piece  of  news  as 
ever  I  heard,  so  of  course  I  laughed — for  joy 
and  gladness  that  such  a  fine  clever  man 
should  hanker  to  marry  me.  Pm  sure  he 
loves  me  with  all  his  strength,  and  he's  never 
loved  another  girl  afore  or  looked  at  one — so 
he  says.  'Tis  a  terrible  fine  thing  to  happen 
to  me,  and  I  sang  like  a  grey-bird  all  the  way 
home.  But  he's  coming  to  have  a  tell  with 
you  and  father  next  Sunday." 

''  'Tis  clear  the  man  loves  you,"  s^id  her 
mother  to  the  child,  "but  do  you  love 
him  ? " 

"Ess,  I  do,  then — something  tremendous  !" 

"  Why  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Worth,  and  Drusilla 
considered. 

"  For  loving  me,  I  reckon,"  she  said 
presently.  And,  of  course,  that  showed  the 
mother  'twas  all  nonsense,  and  that  her 
girl  didn't  know  the  meaning  of  love  more'n 
than  a  caterpillar.  She  took  a  black  view 
of  it,  and  felt  terrible  afeared  'twas  just  a 
silly  mistake  on  Mr.  Bickford's  part ;  and 
if  she'd  had  her  way,  I  think  she  would  have 
stood  up  and  forbade  any  sort  of  under- 
standing till  they  knew  each  other  better,  and 
found  out  if  they  was  right  or  wrong.  But 
Noah,  he  came  the  next  Sunday  in  his  black, 
and  asked  William  Worth  if  he  might  marry 
Drusilla  ;  and  William  was  so  mortal  eager 
about  it  that  he  hardly  let  the  keeper  get  out 
his  words  afore  he  was  down  his  neck. 

Noah  had  a  friend — one  Lawrence  Madders, 
a  hedge-tacker,  as  worked  round  Yarner 
estates— and  he  told  him  about  it  after,  and 
Lawrence,  being  a  light-hearted  sort  of  man, 
got  great  fun  from  it,  and  laughed  fit  to  die, 
though  Noah  couldn't  see  the  joke. 

"  William  Worth  is  agreeable,"  he  told 
Lawrence  Madders.  "  Li  truth,  'twouldn't 
be  straining  the  truth  to  say  lie's  overjoyed. 
He  talked  as  if  he'd  be  glad  for  me  to  take 
Drusilla's  elder  sister  also  !  'Tis  a  curious 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  a  father  should  so 
much  delioiit  to  get  rid  of  his  loveliest  child." 
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And  then  Madders  laughed. 

"Not  when  she's  one  of  eight,"  he 
said.  "Worth  always  wanted  \o  have 
tine  children,  and  he's  got  'em  ;  but, 
high  or  low,"  says  Madders,  "  'tis  always 
the  same  —  the  parent  birds  be  very  glad 
to  see  some  of  the  brood  hop  out  of  the 
nest  to  make  room  for  t'others.  And  'tis  a 
silent  reproach  on  a  father  if  his  daughters 
don't  tempt  the  rising  generation  into 
matrimony.  If  they  fail,  he  feels  he's  wasted 
his  time,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  and  good 
though  a  daughter  may  be  to  her  parents,  and 
a  tower  of  strength  at  home,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  yet  mothers  and  fathers  think  a  lot 
more  of  their  girls  if  they  rise  to  husbands 
and  homes  of  their  own." 

A  very  observant  sort  of  man,  you  see, 
was  Madders,  though  but  five -and- twenty 
years  old,  and  of  a  gay  nature  ;  and  presently, 
when  the  people  heard  tell  how  Noah  and 
Drusilla  were  tokened,  Noah  introduced  the 
girl  to  his  friend,  because  he  was  anxious  to 
hear  what  he  thought  of  her.  In  a  word, 
Lawrence  Madders  thought  the  world  of  her. 
He  was  tokened  himself  to  a  very  nice  girl 
by  the  name  of  Barbara  Little,  a  housemaid 
at  Yarner  Park,  but  he  took  to  Noah's  girl 
uncommon,  and  the  two  young  couples  got 
to  be  very  close  friends.  Barbara  was  a 
quiet,  sober-sided  creature  —  just  a  nice 
contrast  to  Lavvrenc3,  who  enjoyed  to  laugh, 
and  never  could  be  got  to  see  the  dark  side 
of  a  thing,  if  there  was  a  bright  side  ;  and 
'twas  just  the  same  with  Noah  and  his 
maiden,  only  in  that  case  the  man  was 
serious-minded  and  slow  to  be  hopeful,  while 
Drusilla  was  the  bright  spirit. 

None  of  'em  was  in  a  position  to  marry 
at  present ;  for  just  that  extra  five  shilhng 
a  week,  as  makes  so  many  homes  and  brings 
so  many  thousand  souls  into  the  world, 
w^asn't  forthcoming  ;  but  they  waited  very 
patient,  and  Drusilla  cheered  up  the  spare 
time  of  Noah  Bickford,  wliile  Lawrence 
Madders  tried  to  lift  his  quiet  young  woman, 
and  make  her  take  a  brighter  view  of  life  in 
general  than  was  natural  to  her  bent  of 
mind. 

They  all  four  got  to  know  eacli  other  very 
well,  and  the  girls,  for  all  tlieir  different 
dispositions,  became  fast  friends,  and  the 
men  also  suited  each  otlier.  They  had  their 
common  hopes  and  jokes  and  interests,  and 
'tW'as  fixed  up  among  them  that,  when  the 
glad  time  came,  they'd  all  be  married  the 
same  day  and  go  on  the  same  honeymoon. 
No  silly  feeling,  you  see,  but  a  sort  of 
understanding   that  don't  often   happen,  I 


grant.  There  was  an  inner  reason,  how- 
ev^er,  for  this  peculiar  state  of  things,  and  in 
course  of  time  it  comed  into  sight  and 
threatened  trouble. 

At  first  this  four-sided  friendship  was  a 
sort  of  joke  round  about,  and  people  used  to 
say  you'd  never  find  one  pair  o'  lovers  with- 
out t'other  ;  and  then  'twas  marked  that 
when  the  four  went  out  w^alking,  you'd  be 
just  as  like  to  see  Drusilla  w^itb  Lawrence  as 
with  Noah  ;  and  'twas  not  more  surprising 
to  note  Barbara  with  Noah  as  with  her  own 
laughing  chap.  And  then  a  terrible  queer 
thing  happened,  for  it  began  to  be  declared 
that  Barbara  might  often  be  seen  alone 
with  Noah,  in  Yarner  Wood,  and  that  his 
betrothed  not  seldom  had  a  talk  with  the 
hedge-cutter  when  none  else  was  by. 

And  another  thing  was  also  marked, 
about  six  months  after  the  tokening  of  the 
keeper  and  Worth's  daughter.  From  being 
the  gayest  girl  that  ever  made  laughter  and 
happiness  around  her,  Drusilla  slowly  but 
surely  changed  ;  and  the  same  thing  over- 
took Lawrence  Madders.  'Twas  never 
known  that  the  man  had  a  sour  face  or  a 
glum  answer  for  anybody,  but  now  it  looked 
as  if  his  sweet  temper  had  got  some  bitter 
poured  in  it  by  accident.  He  didn't  chatter 
like  he  used  to,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be 
opened  to  the  fact  that  life  ain't  all  beer  and 
skittles,  as  he  had  fondly  thought  till  then. 
They  rated  him  about  it  at  the  pub.  one 
night,  and  Joe  Leaman,  the  thatcher,  asked 
Lawrence  what  was  wrong  with  him. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  you'm  beginning 
to  find  out  that  the  world  han't  (juite  such 
a  rollicking  piece  of  fun  as  you  thought  ?  " 

"  'Ess,  I  am,"  confessed  Lawrence.  "  My 
life's  gone  off  the  rails  here  and  there,  and  I 
don't  care  who  knows  it." 

"  We  all  have  our  trials,  and  the  back  be 
built  for  the  burden,"  said  Joe,  who  preached 
along  with  the  Salvationists  of  a  Sunday, 
and  was  a  good,  useful  man. 

"There's  some  burdens  that  no  man's 
back  be  built  for,"  answered  Madders.  "  A 
thing  have  happened  to  me  that  never 
happened  to  nobody  afore,  and  I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  'tis  a  pity  as  I  was  born." 

To  hear  such  a  man  utter  such  a  word,  no 
dou})t,  surprised  tlie  folk  at  "  The  Traveller's 
Joy  "  a  good  bit.  But  not  Joe  Leaman 
himself  could  get  more  out  of  Madders, 
and  soon  after  that  startling  speech  he  drank 
his  pint  and  went  out. 

So  that  laughing  couple  showed  to  their 
world  that  they  wasn't  happy  no  more,  and 
it  puzzled  their  friends  a  good  bit.     But  as 
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for  Barbara  Little  and  Noah  Bickford,  they 
went  their  quiet  way,  and  kept  themselves 
and  their  secret  feelings  and  opinions  out  of 
sight,  so  none  was  able  to  say  anything  about 
them. 

Then  comes  in  old  Joanna  Mogridge, 
and  not  altogether  to  her  surprise,  for  she'd 
heard  there  was  trouble  in  the  air  ;  and,  sure 
enough,  presently  she  got  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  young  people.  Noah  Bickford  'twas  who 
called  upon  her  one  afternoon,  and  axed  if 
she'd  give  him  the  use  of  her  wits  in  a 
private  matter  that  was*troubling  him  a  lot. 

"  If  I  can  serve  you,  I  will,"  says  Joanna. 
She  was  washing  tea-things  as  she  spoke,  but 
soon  she'd  dried  her  lingers  on  a  jack  towel, 
and  made  fast  the  door  and  dusted  a  chair 
for  the  man. 

Then  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  an  old 
dog-eared  chair,  and  bade  him  speak  his 
speech.  But  first  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
fetched  out  two  half-crowns  and  put  'em  on 
the  table. 

"There's  your  money,"  he  said.  She 
nodded,  whipped  it  up,  and  put  it  in  a  cloam 
teapot  on  the  mantelshelf. 

"  I  must  tell  you  I'm  tokened  to  a  girl  by 
the  name  of  Drusilla  Worth,"  began  the  man, 
"  and  my  name  is  Noah  Bickford,  and  I'm 
under-gamekeeper  to  Yarner." 

Of  course,  Joanna  knew  all  that,  but  she 
just  nodded  and  said  nought, 

'*  Well,  Drusilla  and  me  have  been  very 
good  friends,  and  still  are,  though  there's  a 
lot  of  difference  in  our  ages.  But  I  can't 
say  how  it  is — I  don't  seem  to  please  her 
quite  the  same  as  I  did  do,  and,  to  be 
honest,  she  don't  pleasure  me  quite  tlie  same. 
She's  very  fond  of  fun,  and  very  bright  and 
gay,  as  young  things  should  be,  but  I'm  not 
bright  and  I'm  not  gay,  and  instead  of 
helping  to  make  me  feel  so,  as  I  thought  she 
would  do,  she— she " 

"  Gets  on  your  nerves  a  bit  ?  "  suggested 
Joanna. 

The  chap  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  That's  just  exactly  what  she  does  do, 
though  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  the  words — 
even  to  you.  Sometimes,  when  I'm  along  with 
her,  I  feel  as  if  there  was  a  canary  a-hollering, 
till  you  hear  the  drums  of  your  ears  throbbing, 
or  a  blue-bottle  buzzing  so  outrageous  loud 
that  you  get  frantic  and  go  to  smash  the  thing. 
I  know  'tis  very  unmanly  to  confess  the 
woman  you  love  have  such  a  trick  to  worry 
you  to  death,  but  so  it  is.  And  when  I  look 
forward,  my  heart  sinks  like  a  stone.  But  I 
want  you  to  understand  there  are  two  sides 
to   this.      If  'twas   only  that  I  felt   a   bit 


miserable  about  it,  I'd  have  kept  my  mouth 
shut  and  hoped  for  better  times  ;  but  she's 
troubled,  too.  We've  had  a  flare  up,  and 
she's  called  me  a  '  death's  head,'  and  that's 
going  a  bit  too  far,  in  my  opinion.  She  said 
she  was  sorry  afterwards,  and  told  me  I  ought 
to  smack  her  and  keep  her  in  order.  But 
'  Guy  Fawkes,  Drusilla  Worth  ! '  I  said  to 
her.  '  I'm  marrying  a  wife-old  maiden, 
not  a  schoolgirl,'  I  said.  '  I  didn't  offer  for 
you  to  smack  you  and  keep  you  in  order.  I 
offered  for  you  because  I  want  a  loving 
woman,  who  will  face  all  the  hard  cares  and 
troubles  of  the  world  by  my  side,  and  fight 
the  cruel  battle  of  life  in  a  brave  and  patient 
and  humble  manner,  as  we  all  must.'  " 

"  What  did  she  say  to  that  ? "  asked 
Joanna. 

"  She  said  if  that  was  all  I  got  to  offer, 
she'd  just  as  soon  be  her  mother's  donkey, 
because  there  wasn't  a  pin  to  choose  be- 
tween his  life  and  that  I  seemed  to  look 
forward  to.  You  see,  Mrs.  Mogridge," 
continued  Noah,  "  I'm  a  sort  of  man  that 
feels  a  cutting  thing  like  that  a  good  deal. 
It  makes  me  turn  as  grim  as  a  ghost,  and 
hardens  my  heart.  'Tisn't  as  if  I  was  a  fool 
and  a  know- nought.  I'm  a  thoughtful  sort 
of  man,  with  a  pretty  clear  head,  and  not 
easily  made  happy  or  hopeful,  because  I  know 
happiness  is  moonshine  most  times,  and  hope's 
a  delusion  and  no  better'n  a  Jacky-toad  in  a 
bog.  And  there  are  plenty  of  sensible  and 
far-seeing  people — women,  too — who  feel  the 
same  as  me,  and  know  that  idle  laughter  is  no 
more  than  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 
And  now  the  question  is,  how  be  I  going  to 
male  Drusilla  Worth  more  serious-minded  ? 
For  if  she's  to  marry  me,  she  must  change." 

"  Either  she  must,  or  you  must,"  declared 
Joanna. 

"  I'm  too  old,"  he  said,  "  and,  what's 
more,  I  wouldn't  change  if  I  could.  I've 
got  my  self-respect,  and  I'm  good  enough  in 
the  eyes  of  a  sensible — of  sensible  people  in 
general." 

The  wise  woman,  of  course,  saw  through  all 
this  as  readily  as  if  'twas  a  pane  of  glass.  She 
could  see  that  Bickford  had  made  a  mistake 
and  was  now  regretting  it,  but  she  also  could 
see  that  he  was  an  honest  man  and  felt  himself 
bound  by  his  bargain.  She  knew  about  the 
four  lovers,  however,  and  already  her  mind 
was  moving. 

"  'Tis  a  kicklish  business,"  she  answered, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  say  a  word  without 
turning  the  thing  over  very  careful  in  my 
mind.  But  this  I  do  think — there  should 
be  a  way  out.     Nothing's  impossible  on  the 


'  She  passed  a  man  and  a  woman  standing  at  a  gate." 
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I'iglit  side  of  ^yedlock — where  jou  stand 
now.  Only  make  no  niistcike,  and  don't  fancy 
her  character  can  change  any  more  than  your 
own.  She's  born  with  her  character,  just  the 
same  as  she's  born  with  her  nose.  You  can't 
change  one  or  t'other  without  breaking  'cm, 
and  you're  a  kind-hearted  man,  I  suppose, 
and  don't  want  to  be  rough  or  harsh." 

"Certainly  not,"  declared  Noah.  "And  if 
— if  it  should  happen  that  she  wanted  her 

liberty   again,  by   any  blessed  chance " 

He  stopped  short  thel'e  and  looked  a  bit 
guilty,  no  doubt. 

"  i  don't  mean  that,"  he  faltered. 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Joanna,  rising.  "  You 
go  now,  and  see  me  again  in  a  week's  time. 
And  as  to  what  you  mean,  I  know  what  you 
mean  better  than  you  do  yourself,  belike. 
Life's  a  miz-maze,  and  these  things  will  be 
happening  ;  but,  as  I  said  afore,  nothing's 
impossible  to  them  in  earnest.  I've  got  your 
five  shilhngs,  and  I'll  earn  it  if  'tis  in  my 
power,  as  I  think  it  should  be." 

He  went  off  then,  and  very  uneasy  he 
felt,  for,  looking  back,  it  dawned  upon 
him  as  he  hadn't  been  very  sporting  about 
Drusilla.  And  yet  he  felt  dead  sure  that 
it  might  be  kinder  to  be  cruel.  He  knew 
by  now  that  she  was  no  wife  for  him,  and  he 
assured  himself  also  that  he  was  no  husband 
for  her. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Mogridge  went 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  dimpsy  light,  as  her 
custom  was  when  she  had  to  turn  over  a 
puzzle.  There  ran  a  road  under  Middlecot 
Farm — a  quiet  spot  seldom  visited  of  an 
evening  but  by  lovers — and  there  she  went, 
in  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  sat  upon  a  stone 
at  the  edge  of  a  field  lifted  up  high  on  the 
hill,  with  Ilsiagton  village  beneath  her  and 
Dartymoor  up  above. 

Chance  helped  her,  and  presently,  when 
she  rose  up  and  got  walking,  she  passed  a 
man  and  a  woman  standing  at  a  gate.  They 
had  their  backs  to  her,  but  she  knowed  them 
very  well,  and  the  man  was  shaking  his  fist 
and  using  rash  language,  and  the  woman 
w^as  crying.  Lawrence  Madders — for  it  was 
him— turned  when  he  heard  steps,  and 
Joanna,  with  her  amazing  cleverness,  saw  a 
good  deal  in  his  face  that  interested  her. 
He  was  in  trouble  for  the  girl,  and  he  was  also 
in  trouble  for  himself ;  because  the  sadness 
we  feel  for  another  is  one  thing,  and  the 
sadness  we  feel  for  ourselves  is  another,  and 
there  ain't  no  comparison  betw^een  them  ; 
and  when  a  man's  right  down  crushed  and 
heart-broken,  with  woe  in  his  face  and  a 
crook  in  his  back,  then  you  may  be  sure  'tis 


his  own  affairs  have  miscarried  and  not 
another's. 

Joanna  went  her  way  and  said  nought, 
but  the  matter  stuck  in  her  mind  pretty 
tight,  for  this  reason.  If  it  had  been  his 
own  sweetheart,  Barbara  Little,  weeping 
along  with  Lawrence,  she  wouldn't  have 
given  a  second  thought  to  the  matter,  but 
'tw^asn't.  She'd  seen  no  less  a  person  than 
Drusilla  Worth  there  in  a  river  of  tears,  and 
she  felt  it  was  going  to  be  another  of  them 
cases  when  any  thinking  person  might  fore- 
tell the  future — without  being  an  Elijah, 
either. 

And,  sure  enough,  that  night  Lawrence 
Madders — doul)tless  reminded  of  the  wise 
woman  by  catching  sight  of  her  two  hours 
before — paid  a  visit  to  Joanna.  He  came 
upon  his  ow^n  affairs,  as  she  expected  he 
would,  and  she  could  have  told  him  what  he 
came  to  tell  her,  I  do  believe  ;  but  she  knew^ 
he  wanted  more  than  that  for  his  five  bob. 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  tragedy,  ma'am,"  began 
Lawrence,  "  and  no  such  thing  ever  happened 
before,  I  reckon,  but,  in  a  word,  my  girl  and 
me — we — at  least,  I — I  take  all  the  blame, 
but  there  'tis.  I  can't  do  nothing  with  her. 
I  trouble  her,  I  fret  her  and  worrit  her  every 
time  we  meet  together.  I'd  do  all  a  man 
could  do  to  lift  her  up  into  a  more  hopeful 
fashion  of  female,  but  'tis  beyond  my  power 
and  strength.  She  takes  such  a  black  and 
solemn  view  of  the  world,  marriage  included, 
that  she  can't  see  anything  cheerful  and 
hopeful  in  life.  Her  mind  be  one  long 
Sunday,  and  she  thinks  that  I'm  an  empty, 
chattering  magpie,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  go 
and  get  my  living  with  the  riders.'"' 

"  'Tis  a  very  hopeless  state  of  things, 
ma'am,  and  no  good  will  come  of  it,  because 
I've  proved  that  she  won't  change,  and  her 
natural  way  is  to  take  a  dark  view  of  even 
the  hopefullest  subject,  and  we  can't  mix. 
So  I  be  here  afore  you  a  very  down-daunted 
man— tired  of  my  life — and  she's  just  her- 
self, and  all  she  says  is  that  she  was  never 
born  to  any  sort  of  luck,  but  that  I  can  trust 
her  to  do  her  duty  when  the  time  comes." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? "  asked 
Joanna. 

"I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  I  used  crooked 
w^ords,"  confessed  Lawrence.  "  *  Duty  ! '  I 
said  — '  duty  !  Good  Powers,'  I  said,  '  I 
ban't  going  to  marry  you  for  duty !  If 
you  be  only  going  to  take  me  as  a  duty,  and 
if  you  be  going  to  turn  my  w^edded  life  into 
a  church  service,  we'd  better  sit  down  while 

*  Riders — a  circus. 
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there's  time  uiid  think  again.'  'I  never  go 
from  mj  word,'  said  Bar])ara.  '  You  may 
use  wicked  words,  Lawrence,  and  you  may 
stamp  and  be  reckless  and  rash,  but  I  don't 
change.'  'Tis  a  cruel  state  of  things,  because 
if  she  couM  only  feel  that  there's  no  special 
need  like  to  marry  me,  and  look  round  in- 
stead, she'd  find  there's  a  man  about  with  a 
face  like  a  funeral  as  would  suit  her  down  to 
the  ground,  and  she'd  suit  him  ;  and  I  don't 
want  her,  Heaven  knows.  I'd  pay  a  year's 
wages  to  be  out  of  it,  but  I've  got  my  proper 
feeling,  and  I  can't  tell  her  that." 

He  grumbled  on  a  bit  longer,  while  Joanna 
was  thinking  and  giving  heed  to  him  no  more. 
She  bade  him  be  off  presently,  and  next 
week  did  a  bold  and  skilful  thing,  and  took 
the  law  into  her  own  hands. 

Marriages  be  made  in  Heaven,  so  they  say,, 
but  I  know  two  as  was  unmade  in  Joanna 
Mogridge's  cottage  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
You  see,  'twasn't  like  shooting  a  bow  at  a 
venture,  because  the  state  of  the  case  was 
clear,  and  also  the  state  of  the  parties. 
Lawrence,  in  his  open  fashion,  had  given  the 
whole  show  away,  for  she'd  catched  him 
comforting  t'other  chap's  sweetheart,  and 
she  heard  him  declare  there  was  another 
man  very  eager  and  willing  to  take  Barbara. 
And  Joanna  didn't  want  to  be  told  who  that 
man  was.  So  she  struck  a  bold  stroke,  and 
axed  the  four  of  'em  to  come  and  drink  a 
dish  of  tea  along  with  her  the  next  Sunday  ; 
and  they  came. 

All  very  crestfallen,  but  with  a  sort  of 
faint  hope  on  their  faces  that  Mrs.  Mogridge 
would  help  'em  out  of  their  trouble.  There 
they  sat,  poor  zanies — the  girls  like  a  pair  of 
davered  *  roses,  and  the  men  in  their  black, 
all  necks  and  elbows,  and  nervous  as  a  pair 
of  long-dogs t  on  a  leash. 

They  messed  about  their  food,  but  hadn't 
an  appetite  amid  the  four  of  'em,  though 
Joanna  had  got  a  brave  dish  of  "Sally 
Lunns,"  for  the  creatures.  But  she  didn't 
keep  'em  in  trouble  long,  and  they  soon  had 
a  bit  of  comfort  let  in  on  their  concerns. 

"  Light  your  pipes,  you  men,"  she  said. 
"  'Tis  a  beastly  habit,  but  your  silly  brains 
can't  work  without  smoke,  seemingly,  so 
you'd  best  to  fire  up.  And  you  girls  just 
pull  yourselves  together,  and  don't  look  as  if 
you'd  come  to  have  your  teeth  out." 

They  sat,  like  the  congregation  at  church 
wlien  parson  ascends  to  the  pulpit,  and  all 
fixed  their  anxious  eyes  on  Joanna. 


*  Davered — Withered, 
f  Long-doy& — Greyhounds. 


*'  I'll  take  you  first,  Noah  Bickford,"  she 
said,  "  because  you'm  oldest.  'Tis  like  this. 
Y^ou  and  this  sandy-headed  wench  here 
thought  as  you  loved  each  other,  but,  same 
as  a  terrible  lot  of  other  people,  you  made  a 
mistake.  You  care  for  each  other  very  well, 
and  Drusilla  respects  your  sense  and  manly 
mind  and  all  that,  and  you  admire  her  pretty 
face  and  cheerful  spirit  and  so  on  ;  but,  in  a 
word,  you've  both  been  sensible  enough  to 
see  that  you  wasn't  built  for  man  and  wife, 
and  now  I  want  you  to  own  up  to  it  in  a 
becoming  way  afore  this  other  man  and 
woman." 

"  There's  no  pride  in  me,"  said  Drusilla  ; 
"  I'll  own  up  this  minute  !  'Twas  only 
because  I  was  too  cruel  afraid  of  hurting 
your  feelings  and  doing  wrong,  Noah,  that 
I  couldn't  speak  the  word." 

"  You  never  said  a  sensibler  thing," 
declared  Mr.  Bickford,  "  and  my  case  was  the 
same.  I've  long  knowed  we  wasn't  enough 
of  the  same  mind  to  make  a  good  match  ; 
but  I'd  got  you,  and  you  knew  I  was  to  have 
my  uncle's  farm,  and  so,  as  an  honourable 
man,  I'd  have  gone  through  with  it  and 
never  thought  to  throw  you  over." 

"  'Twasn't  the  farm,"  said  Drusilla,  blush- 
ing red  ;  "'twas  just  childishness  and  ignor- 
ance, and  not  knowing  what  love  is.  But 
since  I  do  know " 

Joanna  stopped  her  there. 

"  We  don't  want  to  hear  no  more  about 
you,  my  dear.  It  stands  like  this.  You 
and  Noah  here  be  released,  and  you'll  be 
good  friends  to  your  dying  day — each  wedded 
to  another  man  and  woman — and  not  bitter 
enemies  for  ever  wedded  to  one  another.  So 
now  be  off,  the  both  of  you.  And  you  go  and 
bide  at  the  lich-gate  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Bickford,  till  you  get  a  message  from  me  ; 
and  you  can  walk  up  under  Middlecot  Farm, 
Drusilla,  and  bide  at  the  gate  where  the 
gorse  clumps  are.  You  know  it :  you  was 
there  last  week,  if  my  memory  serves." 

They  rose  up  then  and  went  without 
casting  a  glance  at  the  others.  But  Noah 
had  the  good  grace  to  thank  Joanna  for  her 
great  skill  and  kindness  ;  and  he  said,  further, 
that  he  was  overmuch  in  her  debt,  and  that 
she  should  hear  from  him  again. 

Then,  when  they  were  away,  the  wise 
woman  turned  to  t'others  and  dealt  out 
much  the  same  measure. 

"You  heard  what  I  said  to  them,"  she 
said,  "and  'tis  your  story  over  again.  You 
think  a  lot  of  each  other,  and  I^awrence 
knows  what  a  wise  and  prudent  girl  you  are, 
Barbara,  and  you  know  what  a  brave,  bright. 
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hopeful  pattern  of  man  lie  is.  But  it  happens, 
now  you  understand  each  other,  that  you 
find  your  nature  takes  life  more  serious  than 
him,  and  you  want  a  male  of  a  graver  dis- 
position, not  so  prone  to  look  on  the  hopeful 
side  of  affairs ;  and  he  wants  a  woman 
lighter-hearted  than  you,  somebody  that 
don'fc  see  the  dark  side  quite  so  terrible  clear 
as  what  you  do.  In  fact,  your  natures  be 
calling  for  a  partner  more  like  yourselves  ; 
and,  as  you  both  happen  to  know  another 
party  that  would  fit  you  like  a  glove,  you 
both  feel  the  time  has  come  to  break  troth 
without  harm  done  or  bitterness  bred.  If 
Fm  wrong,  you  can  tell  me  so." 

"  Right  to  a  hair  !  "  cried  Lawrence. 
"  And  never  did  I  hear  my  ideas  set  out  so 
amazing  clever ;  and,  please  God,  Barbara 
here  thinks  the  same." 

"  Yes,  I  do,  Mrs.  Mogridge,  and  'tis  very 
kind  in  you  to  have  put  it  so  straight.  And 
'tis  all  true — except  about  another  man. 
I  don't  say  but  Mr. — well,  he's  more  than 
kind,  and  for  wisdom  and  patience  never 
had  a  match  ;  but  I'm  never  hopeful,  and 
never  will  be,  and  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to 
venture  to  dream  that  he'll  actually  offer, 
and  good  fortune  never  did  belong  to  my 
family,  and " 


*'  That'll  do,  Barbara,"  interrupted  Joanna. 
"  You  can  leave  the  rest  very  well  to 
somebody  else,  and  you  won't  have  to  sleep 
in  doubt,  neither.  The  point  is  that  you  be 
free,  and  so's  Lawrence,  and  the  future 
rests  in  your  own  hands.  Now  you  be  off, 
as  I  said  to  them  others  ;  and  you'll  do 
wisely  to  go  to  the  same  places  as  I  sent 
them.  You  can  see  if  Noah  is  still  at  the 
lich-gate,  Barbara,  and  you  can  go  up  the 
hill  under  Middlecot  and  try  if  you  can 
catch  Drusilla  afore  she  gets  there,  Mr. 
Madders." 

So  that  was  the  end  of  that  little  matter, 
and  next  Christmas  they  four  grateful  things, 
all  happy  now  and  all  the  best  of  friends, 
made  Joanna  a  present  of  a  very  fine  goose 
and  a  petticoat  of  pure  wool  w^orth  ten 
shillings  at  the  least. 

A  good  bit  ago  it  was,  and  most  of  'em  be 
underground  afore  to-day  ;  and  I,  as  am 
telling  you  the  story,  was  the  second  son  of 
Drusilla  and  Lawrence  Madders.  Father 
died  of  an  accident,  for  he  cut  hisself  to  the 
bone  with  his  bill-hook,  and  blood-poisoning 
took  him  while  still  a  year  short  of  forty ;  but 
mother's  alive  yet,  and  doing  very  clever, 
and  purty  as  a  picture  still,  though  up  home 
sixty  year  old. 


MNEMOSYNE. 

^HE  present  and  the  future  may  be  grey, 
*      A  melancholy  desert,  void  of  flowers. 
What  matters  it  ?   for,  let  come  what  come  may, 
The  past  is  ours! 

Though  Fate  and  friends  may  place  our  lives  apart, 
Yet  Memory  defies  their  puny  powers; 

They  cannot  snatch  that  treasure  from  each  heart— 
The  past  is  ours  I 


Our  zenith  with  a  wrack  of  clouds  is  drest. 

Before  our  steps  the  murk  of  evening  lowers, 

Yet,  like  a  radiant  sunset  in  the  west. 
The  past  is  ours  I 


JESSIE  POPE. 


HAWTREY'S    DEPUTY. 

By    HAEOLD    BINDLOSS, 

Author  of  "  The  Liber ationkt^'  "  The  Dust  of  Conflict^''  "  The  Impostor.^'  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PKEVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— The  frost  outside  was  bitter,  and  the  prairie,  which  rolled  back 
from  Lander's  in  long  undulations  to  the  far  horizon,  gleamed  white  beneath  the  moon,  but  this  only  emphasised  the 
warmth  and  brightness  in  Stukely's  wooden  barn.  Lander's  consisted  then  of  five  or  six  frame  houses  and  stores, 
an  hotel  of  the  same  material,  several  stables,  and  a  few  birch-log  barns ;  and  its  inhabitants  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  promising  places  in  Western  Canada.  Stukely  had  given  them  and  their  scattered  neighbours,  who  had 
driven  in  across  several  leagues  of  prairie,  a  supper  in  his  barn,  and  after  the  dance  which  followed,  a  young  English 
settler,  Gregory  Hawtrey,  drove  Sally  Creighton,  a  neighbour's  daughter,  homewards  in  his  sleigh.  But,  calling  on 
the  way  at  the  farm  of  an  absent  friend  to  deposit  some  sacks  of  grain,  Hawtrey  fell  beneath  one  of  the  sacks  and 
broke  his  leg  and  injured  his  ribs.  Sally  Creighton,  equal  to  the  emergency,  dragged  him  into  the  sleigh  and  drove 
him  to  his  comfortless  home,  where  she  left  him  in  the  care  of  a  visitor  of  his,  Sproatly,  and  a  neighbour 
endowed  with  some  little  knowledge  of  surgery.  Next  day  she  returned,  bringing  her  mother  with  her,  and  the 
two  women  sojourned  at  Hawtrey's  till  their  patient  was  on  the  high  road  to  recovery.  Before  their  departure 
there  arrived  a  wandering  friend  of  Hawtrey's,  one  Harry  Wyllard,  who,  after  observing  the  devoted  care  of  Sally, 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Hawtrey  was  engaged  to  be  married  not  to  Miss  Creighton,  but  to  an  English  girl  of 
good  family,  Agatha  Ismay,  who,  left  in  poverty,  had  been  trying  to  earn  a  living  in  England  as  a  singer. 
Hawtrey  had  lately  heard  that  her  voice  had  failed  her,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  her  as 
quickly  as  might  be;  but  that  made  it  only  the  more  important  that  he  should  pull  himself  together,  and  turn 
to  real  profit  his  somewhat  desultory  farming  operations.  Therefore  Hawtrey  proposed  that  Wyllard,  a  Canadian, 
who  had  other  reasons  for  visiting  England,  and  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Hastings,  also  bound  on  a  visit  to  the 
Mother  Country,  should,  on  their  return,  escort  Miss  Ismay,  who  had  been  sharing  a  home  with  a  typewriter 
friend  of  hers.  Miss  Kawlinson,  out  to  Canada,  to  be  married  to  him.  Winifred  Rawlinson  very  much  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  scheme,  and  thought  that.  Agatha  had  idealised  Hawtrey  in  his  absence,  having  known  very 
little  of  him  before  the  engagement,  and  she  urged,  further,  that  four  years  must  have  changed  Hawtrey  and 
his  outlook  on  life  as  much  as  it  had  undoubtedly  altered  Agatha  herself.  But  Agatha  could  not  believe  that 
the  sunny-tempered,  brilliant  young  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart  could  have  changed  or  degenerated 
in  any  way,  and,  in  any  case,  she  was  weary  of  the  long  grim  struggle  to  make  a  career  for  herself  at  music. 
Arrived  in  England,  Harry  Wyllard  journeyed  into  the  Lake  District  towards  an  address  at  which  he  was  to 
find  Agatha  Ismay,  and,  while  staying  at  a  village  inn  on  his  way  north,  made  her  acquaintance  by  chance, 
without  learning  her  name.  Yet  he  recognised  her  resemblance  to  a  miniature  which  had  belonged  to  a  dead 
friend  of  his,  a  young  Englishman,  Lance  Radcliife,  whose  dying  moments  he  bad  helped  to  comfort  in  the 
Canadian  wilds.  Wyllard  was  anxious  to  convey  the  lad's  last  message  to  his  parents,  and  Agatha  advised 
him  to  communicate  with  Major  Radcliffe  by  letter,  but  gave  him  also  to  understand  that  she  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  cherishing  of  her  portrait  by  his  dead  friend.  "  I  never  knew  he  had  it,"  she  said.  ''Perhaps  he  got  it 
from  his  sister.  I  never  gave  it  to  him."  It  was  Mrs.  Radcliffe  who  undertook  to  bring  Agatha  and  Wyllard 
together,  and  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  had  already  become  acquainted.  From  W^jilard  the  girl 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  man  she  was  leaving  home  to  marry,  and  Wyllard, 
Mrs.  Hastings,  and  the  two  girls  became  excellent  friends  on  the  voyage  out  to  Canada.  "If  she  begins  to 
compare  him  with  Hawtrey,"  thought  Mrs.  Hastings,  as  she  watched  Agatha  and  Wyllard  together,  "there 
can  be  only  one  result."  After  the  long  train  journey  across  the  vast  levels  of  Assiniboia,  the  travellers  were 
met  at  their  destination  by  Hawtrey  himself  ;  but  it  was  not  long,  even  on  the  homeward  journey,  before  the 
girl  began  to  realise  the  general  shiftlessness  of  Hawtrey's  way  of  life.  "She'll  be  better  able  to  face  the 
situation  after  a  nighfs  rest,"  said  kindly  Mrs.  Hastings.  "Does  it  require  much  facing?"  Hawtrey  asked 
drily.     "Of  course  it  does,"  replied  Mrs.  Hastings. 

CHAPTER  XI.  to  drive  fche  matter  from  his  mind,  and  when 

,  he   reached  his  homestead,  he  slept  soundly 

AGATHA  s   DECISION.  until  sunrise,  which  was  significant.     Hawtrey 

IT    was   with   an   expectancy  which   was  was   a   man   who    never   brooded  over    his 

slightly  toned  down  by  one  or  two  mis-  troubles  beforehand,  and  this  was,  perhaps, 

givings  that  Hawtrey  drove  over  to  the  one    reason   why   he   did   not   always   cope 

Hastings's   homestead    the   next  afternoon.  with  them  very  successfully  when  they  could 

The  misgivings  were  not  unnatural,  for  he  no  longer  be  avoided. 

had  been  chilled  by  the  girl's  reception  of  When  he  had  made  his  breakfast,  however, 

him  on  the  previous  day,  and  her  manner  he  became  sensible  of  a  pique  against  both 

afterwards  had  left  something  to  be  desired.  Mrs.  Hastings  and  the  girl,  which  led  him  to 

Indeed,    when    she   drove   away   with   Mrs.  remember  that   he  had  no  hired  man,  and 

Hastings,  he    had    felt   himself  an   injured  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  done.     It  might 

man.  be  well  to  wait  until  the  afternoon  before  he 

His  efforts  to  mend  the  harness,  and  ex-  called   on   them,  and   for  several  houi's  lie 

tricate  the  waggon  in  the  dark,  which  occupied  drove  his  team  through  the  crackling  stubble, 

him  for  an  hour,  had,  however,  partly  helped  His  doubts  and  irritation  grew  weaker  as  he 
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did  so,  and  when  at  length  he  rode  into 
sight  of  the  Hastings's  lioniestead.his  buoyant 
temperament  was  reasserting  itself.  Clear 
sunshine  streamed  down  upon  the  prairie  out 
of  a  vault  of  cloudless  blue,  and  any  faint 
shadow  that  might  have  arisen  between  him 
and  the  girl  would  be  readily  ssvept  away. 

But  he  was  less  sure  of  this  when  he  saw 
her.  Agatha  sat  near  an  open  window,  in  a 
scantily  furnished  matchboarded  room,  and 
she,  at  least,  as  it  happened,  had  not  slept  at 
all.  Her  eyes  were  heavy,  but  there  was  a 
look  of  resolution  in  theTn  which  seemed  out 
of  place,  and  it  struck  him  that  she  had  lost 
the  freshness  which  had  characterised  her  in 
England. 

She  rose  when  he  came  in,  and  then,  to 
his  astonishment,  drew  back  a  pace  or  two 
when  he  moved  impulsively  towards  her. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  hand  raised  re- 
strainingly,  "you  must  hear  what  I  have  to 
say,  and  try  to  bear  with  ine.  It  is  difficult, 
Gregory,  but  it  must  be  said  at  once." 

The  man  stood  still,  almost  awkwardly, 
gazing  at  her  with  bewilderment  in  his  face, 
and  she  looked  steadily  at  him.  It  was  a 
painful  moment,  for  she  was  just  then  gifted 
with  a  clearness  of  vision  which  she  almost 
longed  to  be  delivered  from.  She  saw  that 
the  impression  which  had  brought  her  a 
vague  sense  of  dismay  on  the  previous  after- 
noon was  wrong.  The  trouble  was  that  he 
had  not  changed  at  all.  He  was  what  he 
had  always  been,  and  she  had  merely  deceived 
herself  when  she  had  permitted  her  girlish 
fancy  to  endow  him  with  quaUties  and  graces 
which  he  had  never  possessed.  There  was, 
however,  no  doubt  that  she  had  still  a  duty 
towards  him. 

He  spoke  first,  with  a  trace  of  hardness  in 
his  voice. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  won't  you  sit  down  ? 
This  is  naturally  a  little— embarrassing,  but 
I'll  try  to  listen." 

Agatha  sank  into  a  seat,  for  she  felt 
physically  worn  out  and  she  shrank  from 
the  task  before  her. 

"  Gregory,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  that  we  have 
come  near  making  what  might  prove  to  be  a 
horrible  mistake." 

"We?"  rejoined  Haw  trey,  while  the  blood 
rose  into  his  weather-darkened  face.  "  That 
means  both  of  us." 

"  Yes,"  said  Agatha,  with  a  quietness  that 
cost  her  an  effort. 

Hawtrey  spread  his  hands  out  forcibly. 
"Do  you  want  me  to  admit  that  I've  made 
one  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  haven't  ? " 


She  flung  the  question  at  him  sharply  in 
tense  apprehension,  for  if  the  man  was  sure 
of  himself,  there  was  only  one  course  open 
to  her.  He  leaned  upon  the  table,  gazing  at 
her,  and,  as  he  did  so,  his  indignation  melted, 
and  doubts  began  to  creep  into  his  mind. 

She  looked  weary  and  grave,  and  almost 
haggard,  and  it  was  a  fresh,  light-hearted 
girl  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  in  England. 
The  mark  of  the  last  two  years  of  struggle 
was  plain  on  her,  though,  while  he  did  not 
recognise  this,  it  would  pass  away  again. 
He  tried  to  realise  what  he  had  looked  for 
when  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and 
could  not  do  so  clearly  ;  but  there  was  in 
the  back  of  his  mind  a  half-formulated 
notion  that  it  had  been  a  cheerful  companion, 
somebody  to  amuse  him.  She  scarcely  seemed 
likely  to  do  this  now.  He  was,  however,  not 
one  of  the  men  who  can  face  a  crisis  collec- 
tedly, and  his  thoughts  became  confused, 
until  one  idea  emerged  from  them.  He  had 
pledged  himself  to  her,  and  the  fact  laid  a 
certain  obligation  upon  him.  It  was  his  part 
to  overrule  any  fancies  she  might  be  disposed 
to  indulge  in. 

"  Well,"  he  said  stoutly,  "  I'm  not  going  to 
admit  anything  of  that  kind.  The  journey 
has  been  too  much  for  you.  You  haven't  got 
over  it  yet."  He  lowered  his  voice,  and  his 
face  softened.  "  Aggy,  dear,  I've  waited  four 
years  for  you." 

That  stirred  her,  for  it  was  true,  and  his 
gentleness  had  also  its  effect.  The  situation 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  since 
it  seemed  impossible  to  make  him  understand 
that  he  would  in  all  probability  speedily  tire 
of  her.  She  now  recognised  this,  but  to  make 
it  clear  that  she  could  never  be  satisfied  with 
him  w^as  a  thing  she  shrank  from. 

"  How  have  you  passed  those  four  years  ?  " 
she  asked,  to  gain  time. 

For  a  moment  his  conscience  smote  him. 
He  remembered  the  trips  to  Winnipeg,  and 
the  dances  to  which  he  had  attended  Sally 
Creighton,  though  Agatha  could  have  heard 
nothing  of  Sally. 

"  I  spent  them  in  hard  work.  I  wanted 
to  make  the  place  more  comfortable  for  you," 
he  replied.  "It  is  true" — he  added  this 
with  a  twinge  of  uneasiness,  as  he  remembered 
that  his  neighbours  had  done  much  more  with 
less  incentive— "that  it's  still  very  far  from 
what  I  would  like,  but  things  have  been 
against  me." 

The  speech  had  a  stronger  effect  than  he 
could  have  expected,  forx\gatha  remembered 
Wyllard's  description  of  what  the  prairie 
farmer  had   to  face.     Those  four  years  of 


'  Do  you  think — that  would  have  mattered  ? ' ' 


determined  effort  and  patient  endnrance, 
which  was  how  she  pictured  them,  counted 
heavily  against  her  in  the  man's  favour.  It 
flashed  upon  her  that  there  miglit  have  been 
some  warrant  for  the  view  she  had  held  of 
Gregory's  character  when  lie  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  He  was  younger  then  ;  there 
must  have  been  latent  possil)ilities  in  him, 
but  the  years  of  toil  liad  killed  them  and 
hardened  him.  For  lier  sake  he  had  made 
the  struggle,  and  now  it  seemed  unthinkable 
that  she  should  renounce  him   because   he 


came  to  her  with  the  dust  and  stain  of  it 
upon  him.  For  all  that,  she  intuitively  felt 
that  she  would  involve  tliem  both  in  disaster 
if  she  yielded.  Sometliing  warned  her  that 
she  must  stand  fast. 

"  Gregory,"  she  said,  "  I  seem  to  know  that 
we  should  both  be  sorry  afterwards  if  I  kept 
my  ])romise." 

Mawti-ey  straightened  liiinself  with  a  smile 
she  recognised.  She  had  liked  him  for  it 
once,  for  it  had  then  suggested  the  joyous 
courage  of  untainted  youth.     Now  it  struck 
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her  as  only  hinting  afc  empty,  complacent 
assurance.  She  hated  herself  for  the  fancy, 
but  it  would  not  be  driven  away. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  Fm  willing  to  face 
that  hazard.  I  suppose  this  diffidence  is  only 
natural,  Aggy,  but  it's  hard  on  me." 

"  No,"  said  the  girl  sharply,  with  a  strained 
look  in  her  eyes,  "  it's  horribly  unnatural, 
and  that's  why  I'm  afraid.  I  should  have 
come  to  you  gladly,  without  a  misgiving, 
feeling  that  nothing  could  hurt  me  if  I  was 
with  you.  I  wanted  to  do  that,  Gregory — I 
meant  to — but  I  can't."*  Then  her  voice  fell 
to  a  tone  that  had  vibrant  regret  in  it.  "  You 
sliould  have  made  sure — married  me  when 
you  last  came  home." 

"  But  I'd  nowhere  to  take  you.  The  farm 
was  only  half -broken  prairie,  the  homestead 
almost  unhabitable." 

Agatha  winced  at  this.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
true,  but  it  seemed  petty  and  commonplace. 
His  comprehension  stopped  at  such  details  as 
these,  and  he  had  given  her  no  credit  for 
the  courage  which  would  have  made  light  of 
bodily  discomfort. 

''  Do  you  think— that  would  have  mattered  ? 
We  were  both  very  young  then,  and  we 
could  have  faced  our  troubles  and  grown  up 
together.  Now  we're  not  the  same.  You 
allowed  me  to  grow  up  alone." 

Haw^trey  spread  his  hands  out.  "  I  haven't 
changed." 

He  contented  himself  with  that,  and  Agatha 
grew  more  resolute.  There  was  no  spark  of 
imagination  in  him,  scarcely  even  a  spark  of 
the  passion  which,  if  it  had  been  strong 
enough,  might  have  swept  her  away  in  spite 
of  her  shrinking.  He  was  a  man  of  comely 
presence,  whimsical,  and  quick,  as  she  re- 
membered, at  light  bandinage,  but  when 
there  was  a  crisis  to  be  grappled  with,  he 
somehow  failed.  His  graces  were  on  the 
surface  ;  there  was  no  depth  in  him. 

"  Aggy,"  he  added  humbly,  when  he  should 
have  been  dominantly  forceful,  "  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time.    You  will  get  used  to  me." 

"  Then  "—and  the  girl  clutched  at  the 
chance  of  respite — '*  give  me  six  months  from 
to-day.     It  isn't  very  much  to  ask,  Gregory." 

The  man  wrinkled  his  brows.  "It's  a 
great  deal,"  he  answered  slowly.  *'  I  seem 
to  feel  that  w^e  shall  drift  farther  and  farther 
apart  if  once  I  let  you  go." 

"  Then  you  feel  that  we  liave  drifted  a 
little  already  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  you, 
Aggy,  but  you're  different.  I'm  what  I  was, 
and  I  want  to  keep  you." 

Agatha  rose  and  turned  towards  hiniy  white 


ir  face.    "  Then,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not 
urge  me  now." 

.'"  Haw  trey  met  her  gaze  for  a  moment,  and 
'  then  made  a  sign  of  a€quiescence  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  away.  He^*recognised  that  this  was 
a  new  Agatha,  oiie  whose  will  was  stronger 
than  his.  Yet  lie  was  half  astonished  that 
he  had  yielded  so  readily. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  it  must  be,  I  can 
only  give  way  to  you,  but  I  must  be  free 
to  come  here  whenever  I  wish."  Then  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  "  But  you 
may  have  to  go  away,"  he  added,  with  sudden 
concern.  "  If  I  am  to  w^ait  six  months,  what 
are  you  to  do  in  the  meanwhile  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled  wearily.  Now  the  respite 
had  been  granted  her,  his  question  caused 
her  no  concern. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  we  can  think  of  that 
later ;  I  have  borne  enough  to-day.  This 
has  been  a  trial  to  me,  Gregory." 

"  I  don't  think  it  has  been  particularly 
easy  for  either  of  us,"  said  Ilawtrey,  with  a 
trace  of  grimness.  ''Anyway,  it  seems  that 
I'm  only  distressing  you."  He  smiled  wryly. 
"  It's  naturally  not  what  I  had  expected  to 
do.  I'll  come  back  when  I've  grasped  the 
situation." 

He  moved  a  pace  or  two  nearer,  and,  taking 
one  of  her  hands,  swiftly  stooped  and  kissed 
her  cheek. 

"  My  dear,"  he  added,  "  I  only  want  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  I  can.  You'll  try  to  think 
of  me  favourably." 

Then  he  went  out  and  left  her  sitting  with 
a  troubled  face  beside  the  open  window.  A 
warm  breeze  swept  into  the  almost  empty 
room,  and  outside  a  blaze  of  sunshine  rested 
on  the  prairie.  It  was  torn  up  with  wheel 
ruts  about  the  house,  for  the  wooden  build- 
ing rose  abruptly,  without  fence  or  garden, 
fro  nil  the  waste  of  whitened  grass.  Close  to 
it  stood  a  birch-log  barn  or  stables,  its  sides 
ridged  and  furrowed  where  the  trunks  were 
laid  on  one  another,  roofed  with  wooden 
shingles  that,,  had  warped  into  hollows  here 
and  there.  Farther  away,  there  rose  another 
long  building,  apparently  of  sod,  and  a  great 
shapeless  yellow  mound  with  a  domed  top 
towered  behind  the  latter.  It  was  most 
unlike  a  trim  English  rick,  besides  being 
bigger,  and  Agatha  wondered  what  it  could 
be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  not 
uncommon  form  of  granary — the  straw  from 
the  last  thrashing  flung  over  a  birch-pole 
frame. 

Behind  that  there  ran  a  great  breadth 
of  knee-deep  stubble,  blazing  ochre  and 
cadmium  in  the  sunlight.     It  had  evidently 
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extended  fartlier  tliau  it  did,  for  a  blackened 
space  showed  where  a  lire  had  been  lighted 
to  destroy  it.  Here  Hastings,  clad  in  blue 
duck,  with  long  boots,  was  ploughing,  plod- 
ding behind  his  horses,  which  stopped  now 
and  then  when  the  sliare  jarred  against  a 
patch  of  still  frozen  soil.  Farther  on,  two 
other  men,  silhouetted  in  blue  against  the 
whitened  grass,  drove  spans  of  slowly  moving 
oxen,  that  hauled  big  breaker  ploughs,  and 
the  lines  of  clods  that  lengthened  behind 
them  gleamed  in  the  sunlight  a  rich 
chocolate-brown.  Beyond  them  the  wilder- 
ness ran  unbroken  to  the  horizon. 

Agatha  gazed  at  it  all  vacantly,  but  the 
newness  and  strangeness  of  it  reacted  upon 
her.  She  felt  very  desolate  and  lonely,  and 
by  and  by  remembered  that  she  had  still 
to  grapple  with  a  practical  difficulty.  She 
could  not  stay  with  Mrs.  Hastings  indefinitely, 
and  she  had  not  the  least  notion  where  to 
go  or  what  she  was  to  do.  She  was  leaning 
back  in  her  chair  wearily,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  when  her  hostess  came  in  and  looked  at 
her  with  a  smile  that  suggested  comprehen- 
sion. Mrs.  Hastings  was  thui,  and  looked  a 
trifle  worn,  but  she  had  shrewd,  kindly  eyes. 
She  was  wearing  a  plain  print  dress,  which 
was  dusted  here  and  there  with  flour. 

"  So  you  have  sent  him  away  ? "  she  said. 

Agatha  felt  somehow  that  she  could  be 
candid  with  this  W'oman,  who,  she  fancied, 
had  already  guessed  the  truth. 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  "  for  six  months.  That 
is,  we  are  not  to  decide  on  anything  until 
then.  I  felt  we  must  get  used  to  each  other. 
It  seemed  best." 

"  To  you.     Did  it  seem  best  to  Gregory  ?  " 

The  colour  crept  into  Agatha's  face. 
Though  his  acquiescence  had  been  a  relief  to 
her,  he  might  have  made  a  more  vigorous 
protest. 

"He  gave  in  to  me;,"  she  answered. 

Mrs.  Hastings  looked  thoughtful.  "  Well," 
she  said,  "  I  believe  you  were  wise,  but  that 
opens  up  another  question.  What  will  you 
do  in  the  meanwhile  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Agatha.  "  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  go  away — to  Winnipeg, 
most  probably.     I  could  teach,  I  think." 

"  How  are  you  and  Gregory  to  get  used  to 
each  other  if  you  go  away  ?  " 

Agatha  smiled  feebly.  "  It  would  be 
difficult,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"Are  you  very  anxious  to  get  used  to 
him  ?  " 

The  girl  shrank  fi'om  the  question,  but 
there  was  a  constraining  kindliness  in  her 
companion's  eyes. 


"  I  daren't  think  about  it  yet.  I  mean  to 
tiy.  I  must  try.  I  seem  to  be  playing  an 
utterly  contemptible,  selfish  part,  but  I  could 
not  marry  him — now  !  " 

Her  hostess  quietly  crossed  the  room  and 
sat  dow^n  by  her  side. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "as  I  told  you,  I 
think  you  are  doing  right,  and,  in  some 
respects,  I  believe  I  know  how  you  feel. 
Everybody  prophesied  disaster  when  I  came 
out  to  join  Allan  from  a  sheltered  home  in 
Montreal,  and  at  the  beginning  my  life  here 
was  not  easy  to  me.  It  w^as  so  different,  and 
there  were  times  when  I  was  afraid,  and  my 
heart  was  horribly  heavy.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Allan,  I  think  I  should  have  given  in 
and  broken  down.  He  understood,  however  ; 
he  never  failed  me." 

Agatha's  eyes  grew  misty,  and  she  turned 
her  head  away. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  that  would  make  it 
wonderfully  easier." 

"  You  must  forgive  me,"  said  her  com- 
panion. "  It  was  tactless,  but  I  didn't  mean 
to  hurt  you.  Well,  one  difficulty  shouldn't 
give  us  very,  much  trouble.  Why  shouldn't 
you  stay  here  with  me  ?  " 

Agatha  turned  towards  her  abruptly,  with 
relief  in  her  face,  from  which  it,  however, 
faded  again.  She  liked  this  woman,  and  she 
liked  her  husband,  but  she  remembered  that 
she  had  no  claim  on  them. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Wait  a  little.  I'm  proposing  to  give 
you  as  much  as  you  will  probably  care  to  do. 
There  are  my  two  girls  to  teach,  and  I 
think  they  have  taken  to  you.  I  can  scarcely 
find  a  minute  to  do  it  myself,  and,  as  you 
have  seen,  there  is  a  piano  which  has,  after 
all,  only  a  few  of  the  notes  broken.  Besides, 
we  have  only  one  Scandinavian  maid,  wdio 
smashes  everything  that  isn't  made  of  indu- 
rated  fibre,  and  I'm  afraid  she'll  marry  one 
of  the  boys  in  a  month  or  two.  It  was  only 
by  sending  the  kiddies  to  Brandon,  and  get- 
ting Mrs.  Creighton,  a  neighbour  of  ours,  to 
look  after  Allan,  who  insisted  on  my  going, 
that  I  was  able  to  get  to  Paris  with  some 
Montreal  friends.  In  any  case,  you'd  have 
no  end  of  duties." 

"You  are  doing  this  out  of — charity  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hastings  laughed.  "Allan  wTote 
some  friends  of  his  in  Winnipeg  to  send  me 
anybody  out  a  w-eek  or  two  ago." 

The  girl's  eyes  shone  mistily.  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  "  you  have  lifted  one  weight  off  my 
mind." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings,  "  the  others 
will  also  be  removed  in  due  time." 
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Then  she  talked  cheerfully  of  other  matters, 
and  Agatha  Hstened  to  her  with  a  faint 
wonder,  which  was,  however,  not  altogether 
justified,  at  her  good  fortune  in  falling  in 
with  such  a  friend,  for  there  are  in  that 
country  a  good  many  men  and  women  who 
resemble  this  farmer's  wife  in  one  respect. 
Unfettered  by  conventions,  they  stretch  out 
an  open  hand  to  the  stranger  and  the  out- 
cast. Toil  has  brought  them  charity  in 
place  of  hardness,  and  still  retaining,  as  some 
of  them  do,  the  culture  of  the  cities,  they 
have  outgrown  all  the  petty  bonds  of  caste. 
The  wheat-grower  and  the  hired  man  eat 
together ;  his  wife  or  daughter  mends  the 
latter's  clothes ;  and  the  labourer,  as  the 
natural  result  of  it,  often  makes  the  farmer's 
cause  his  own.  Eights  are  good-humouredly 
conceded  in  place  of  being  fought  for,  and 
any  sense  of  grievance  and  half-veiled  sus- 
picion is  exchanged  for  an  efficient  co-opera- 
tion. It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
there  are  also  farmers  of  another  kind,  from 
whom  the  hired  man  has  some  difficulty  in 
extracting  his  covenanted  wages  save  by  per- 
sonal violence.    That,  too,  fails  now  and  then. 

By  and  by  a  team  and  a  jolting  waggon 
swept  into  sight,  and  Mrs.  Hastings  rose 
when  the  man  who  drove  it  pulled  his 
horses  up. 

"  It's  Sproatly.  I  wonder  what  has  brought 
him  here  ?  "  she  said  ;  and  as  the  man,  who 
sprang  down,  walked  towards  the  house,  she 
gazed  at  him  almost  incredulously. 

"  He's  quite  smart,"  she  added.  "  I  don't 
see  a  single  patch  on  his  jacket,  and  he  has 
positively  got  his  hair  cut." 

"  Is  that  an  unusual  thing  m  Mr.  Sproatly 's 
case  ?  "  Agatha  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings,  "it's  very 
unusual  indeed.  What  is  stranger  still,  he 
has  taken  the  old  grease-spotted  baud  off  his 
hat,  after  clinging  to  it  affectionately  for  the 
last  twelve  months." 

Agatha  fancied  that  the  soft  hat,  which 
fell  shapelessly  over  part  of  Sproatly's  face, 
needed  something  to  replace  the  discarded 
band.  But  in  another  moment  or  two  he 
entered  the  room.  He  shook  hands  with 
them  both,  and  then  sat  down  and  smiled. 

"  You  are  looking  remarkably  fresh  ;  but 
appearances  are  not  invariably  to  be  depended 
on,  and  it's  advisable  to  keep  the  system  up 
to  par,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  you  don't  want 
a  tonic  of  any  kind  ?  " 

"  I  don't,"  Mrs. ,  Hastings  declared 
resolutely.  "  Allan  doem't,  either.  Besides, 
didn't  you  get  into  some  trouble  over  that 
tonic?" 


"  It  was  the  cough  cure,"  said  Sproatly 
with  a  grin.  "  I  sold  a  man  at  Lander's  one 
of  the  large-sized  bottles,  and  when  he  had 
taken  some,  he  felt  a  good  deal  better.  Then 
he  seems  to  have  argued  the  thing  out  like 
this  :  if  one  dose  had  eased  the  cough,  a 
dozen  should  drive  it  out  altogether,  and  he 
took  the  lot.  He  slept  for  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards,  and  when  I  came  across  him  at 
the  settlement,  he  attacked  me  with  a  club. 
The  fault,  I  may  point  out,  was  in  his  logic. 
Perhaps  you  would  hke  some  pictures.  I've 
a  striking  oleograph  of  the  Kaiser.  It  must 
be  like  him,  for  two  of  his  subjects  recognised 
it.  One  hung  it  up  in  his  shanty  ;  the  other 
asked  me  to  hold  it  up,  and  then  pitched  a 
stove  billet  through  the  middle  of  it.  But 
he  produced  his  dollar — said  he  felt  so  much 
better  after  doing  it  that  he  didn't  grudge 
the  money." 

"  I'm  afraid  we're  not  worth  powder  and 
shot,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings.  "  Do  you  re- 
member our  buying  any  tonics  or  pictures 
from  you?" 

"  I  don't,  though  I  have  thought  that  you 
ought  to  have  done "  ;  and  Sproatly,  who 
paused  a  moment,  turned  towards  Agatha 
with  a  bend  of  his  head.  "  The  professional 
badinage  of  an  unlicensed  dealer  in  patent 
medicines  may  now  and  then  mercifully  cover 
his  embarrassment.  Miss  Ism  ay  has  brought 
the  daintiness  of  the  Old  Country  along  with 
her.'; 

His  hostess  disregarded  the  last  remark. 
"  Then,  if  you  didn't  expect  to  sell  us  any- 
thing, what  did  you  come  for  ?  " 

"For  supper,"  Sproatly  answered  cheer- 
fully. "  Besides  that,  to  take  Miss  Rawiinson 
for  a  drive.  I  told  her  last  night  it 
would  afford  me  pleasure  to  show  her  the 
prairie.  We  could  go  round  by  Lander's 
and  back." 

"  Then  you  will  probably  come  across  her 
somewhere  about  the  straw-pile  with  the 
kiddies." 

Sproatly  took  the  hint,  and  when  he  w^ent 
out,  Mrs.  Hastings  laughed. 

"You  would  hardly  suppose  that  was  a 
young  man  of  excellent  education, "  she 
said.  "  So  it's  on  Winifred's  account  he  has 
driven  over.  At  first  I  fancied  it  was  on 
yours." 

Agatha  was  astonished,  but  she  smiled. 
"  If  Winifred  favours  him  witli  her  views 
about  young  men,  he  will  be  rather  sorry  for 
himself,"  she  answered.  "  He  lives  near 
you?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings.  "  In  the  summer 
he  lives  in  his  waggon,  or  under  it — I  don't 
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know  which.  Of  course,  if  he's  taken  with 
Winifred,  he  will  have  to  alter  that." 

"  But  he  has  only  seen  her  once.  You  can't 
mean  that  he  is  serious  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hastings  laughed.  "I  can't  speak 
for  Sproatly,  but  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  customs  of  the  country  if  he 
were." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

WANDERERS. 

Agatha  had  spent  a  month  with  Mrs. 
Hastings  when  the  latter,  who  was  driving 
over  to  Wyllard's  homestead  with  her  one 
afternoon,  pulled  up  her  team  while  they 
were  still  some  distance  away  from  it,  and 


'Well,'    she  said,    'we  have  driven  over  as  we   promised.' 


A  minute  or  two  later  Agatha  saw  Winifred 
in  the  waggon  which  reappeared  from  behind 
the  straw-pile,  and  Mrs.  Hastings  turned 
towards  the  window. 

"  She  has  gone  with  him,"  she  said  sig- 
nificantly. "  Unfortunately,  he  has  taken 
my  kiddies,  too.  If  he  brings  them  back 
with  no  bones  broken,  it  will  be  a  relief 
to  me." 


looked  about  her  with  evident  interest.  On 
the  one  hand,  a  vast  breadth  of  torn -up 
loam  ran  back  across  the  prairie,  which  was 
now  faintly  flecked  with  green.  On  the 
other,  ploughing  teams  were  scattered  here 
and  there  across  the  tussocky  sod,  and  long 
lines  of  clods,  that  flashed  where  the  sunlight 
struck  their  facets,  trailed  out  behind  them. 
The   great  sweep  of    grasses,    that  rustled 
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joyously  before  a  gloi^ioiis  warm  wind, 
gleamed  almost  luminous,  and  overhead 
hung  a  vault  of  blue  without  a  cloud  in  it. 
Spread  out  across  it,  skeins  and  wisps  of 
birds  moved  up  from  the  south. 

"  Harry  is  sowing  a  very  big  crop  this 
year,  and  most  of  it  on  fall  back-set,"  she 
said.  "He  has,  however,  horses  enough 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing,  and,  of  course, 
he  does  it  thoroughly."  Then  she  glanced 
towards  where  the  teams  were  hauling 
unusually  heavy  ploughs  through  the  grassy 
sod.  "  It's  virgin  prairie  he's  breaking 
yonder,  and  he'll  put  oats  on  it.  They  ripen 
quicker.  He  ought  to  be  a  rich  man  after 
harvest,  unless  the  frost  comes  or  the 
market  goes  against  him.  Some  of  his 
neighbours,  including  my  husband,  would 
have  sown  a  bit  less  and  held  a  reserve  in 
hand." 

Agatha  remembered  what  Wyllard  had 
told  her  one  night  on  board  the  Scarroic- 
mania,  and  smiled,  for  she  fancied  that  she 
understood  the  man.  He  was  not  one  to 
hedge,  as  she  had  heard  it  cilled,  or 
cautiously  hold  his  hand.  He  staked  boldly, 
not  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  dollars  he 
might  stand  to  gain.  It  was  part  of  his 
nature — the  result  of  an  optimistic  faith  that 
appealed  to  her,  and  sheer  love  of  effort. 
She  also  fancied  that  his  was  no  spasmodic, 
impulsive  activity.  She  could  imagine  him 
holding  on  as  steadfastly  with  everything 
against  him,  exacting  all  that  men  and  teams 
and  implements  could  do. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  was  approaching 
them,  sitting  in  the  driving-seat  of  a  big 
machine  that  ripped  broad  furrows  through 
the  crackling  sod.  Four  horses  plodded 
w^earily  in  front  of  it,  until  he  thrust  one 
hand  over,  and  there  was  a  rattle  and 
clanking  as  he  swung  them  and  the  machine 
round  beside  the  w^aggon.  Then  he  got 
down,  and  stood  smiling  up  at  Agatha,  with 
his  soft  hat  in  his  hand  and  the  sunlight 
falling  full  upon  his  weather-darkened  face. 
It  was  not  a  particularly  striking  face,  but 
there  was  in  it  a  hint  of  restrained  force  and 
steadfastness,  she  thought,  which  Gregory's 
did  not  possess,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
she  studied  him  unobtrusively.  She  could 
not  help  it. 

He  wore  an  old  blue  shirt,  open  at  the 
throat  and  belted  into  trousers  of  blue  duck 
at  the  waist,  and  she  noticed  the  sinewy 
symmetry  of  his  spare  figure.  The  absence 
of  superfluous  flesh  was  in  keeping  with  her 
view  of  his  character ;  but,  apart  from  the 
strong  vitality  that  was  expressed  in  every 


hue  of  his  pose,  he  looked  clean,  as  she 
vaguely  described  it  to  herself.  There  was 
an  indefinable  something  about  him  that 
was  born  of  a  simple,  healthful  life  spent  in 
determined  labour  in  the  open  air.  It 
became  plainer  as  she  remembered  other 
men  she  had  met  upon  whom  the  mark  of 
the  beast  was  unmistakable.  Then  Mrs. 
Hastings  broke  the  silence. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  we  have  driven  over 
as  we  promised.  I've  no  doubt  you  will 
give  us  supper,  but  we'll  go  on  and  sit  down 
with  Mrs.  Nansen  in  the  meanwhile.  I 
expect  you're  too  busy  to  talk  to  us." 

Wyllard  laughed,  and  Agatha  thought  his 
laugh  was  wholesome  as  well  as  pleasant. 

"  I  generally  am  busy,"  he  admitted. 
"  These  beasts  have,  however,  been  at  it 
since  sun-up,  and  they're  rather  played  out 
now.  I'll  talk  to  you  as  long  as  you  like 
after  supper,  which  will  soon  be  ready.  It's 
bad  economy  to  ask  too  much  from  them." 

Agatha  noticed  that  though  the  near 
horse's  coat  was  foul  with  dust  and  sweat, 
he  laid  his  brown  hand  upon  it,  and  she 
supposed  she  must  be  fanciful,  for  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  gentleness  with  which  he  did 
it  was  very  suggestive. 

"  I  wonder  if  that's  the  only  reason  that 
influences  you  ?  "  she  said. 

A  twinkle  crept  into  Wyllard's  eyes. 
"  It's  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  Anyway, 
I've  been  driven  hard  myself  now  and  then, 
and  I  didn't  like  it." 

"  Doesn't  that  usually  result  in  making 
one  drive  somebody  else  harder  to  make  up 
for  it,  when  one  has  the  opportunity  ?  " 

"  If  it  does,  it  certainly  isn't  logical. 
Logic's  rather  a  fine  thing  when  it's  sound." 

"Then,"  Mrs.  Hastings  broke  in,  "I'll 
suggest  a  proposition.  What's  to  be  the 
result  of  all  this  ploughing  if  we  have 
harvest  frost  or  the  market  goes  against 
you  ?  " 

"  Quite  a  big  deficit,"  said  Wyllard  cheer- 
fully. 

"And  that  doesn't  cause  you  any  concern  ?" 

"  In  any  case,  I'll  have  had  some  amuse- 
ment for  my  money." 

Mrs.  Hastings  turned  to  Agatha.  "  He 
calls  working  from  sunrise  until  it's  dark, 
and  afterwards,  now  and  then,  amusement !  " 
Then  she  looked  back  at  Wyllard.  "  I 
believe  it  isn't  easy  for  you  to  hold  your 
back  as  straight  as  you  are  doing,  and  that 
off-horse  looks  as  if  it  wanted  to  lie  down." 

Wyllard  laughed.  "It  won't  until  after 
supper,  anyway.  There  are  two  more  rows 
of  furrows  still  to  do." 
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"  I  suppose  that  is  a  hint,"  and  Mrs. 
Hastings  glanced  at  Agatha  when  the  waggon 
jolted  on.  ' 

"  That  man,"  she  said,  "  is  a  great 
favourite  of  mine.  For  one  thing,  he's 
fastidious,  though  he's  fortunately  very  far 
from  perfect  in  some  respects.  He  has  a 
red-hot  temper,  which  now  and  then  runs 
away  with  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  fastidious  ?  " 

"  It's  difficult  to  define,  but  I  don't  mean 
pernicketty.  Of  course,  there  is  a  fastidious- 
ness which  makes  one  shrink  from  unpleasant 
things,  but  Harry's  is  the  other  kind.  It 
impels  him  to  do  them  every  now  and  then." 

Agatha  made  no  answer.  She  was  uneasily 
conscious  that  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
think  too  much  about  this  man,  and  in 
another  minute  or  two  they  reached  the 
homestead.  The  house  was  a  plain  frame 
building  that  had  apparently  grown  out  of 
an  older  and  smaller  one  of  logs,  part  of 
which  remained.  It  was  much  the  same 
with  the  barns  and  stables,  for  while  they 
were  stoutly  built  of  framed  timber  or  logs, 
one  end  of  most  of  them  was  lower  than  the 
rest,  and  in  some  cases  consisted  of  poles  and 
sods.  Even  to  her  untrained  eyes  all  she  saw 
suggested  order,  neatness,  and  eflBciency. 
The  whole  was  flanked  and  sheltered  by  a  big 
birch  bluff,  in  which  trunks  and  branches 
showed  up  through  a  thin  green  haze  of  tiny 
opening  leaves,  though  here  and  there  un- 
covered twigs  still  cut  in  lace-like  tracery 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

A  man  whom  Wyllard  had  sent  after  them 
took  the  horses,  and  when  she  got  down, 
Agatha  commented  on  what  she  called  the 
added-to  look  of  the  buildings. 

"The  Eange,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings,  "has 
grown  rapidly  since  Harry  took  hold.  The 
old  part  represents  the  high-water  mark  of 
his  father's  efforts.  Of  course,"  she  added 
reflectively,  "  Harry  has  had  command  of 
some  capital  since  a  relative  of  his  died,  but 
I  never  thought  that  explained  everything," 

Then  they  entered  the  house,  and  a  grey- 
haired  Swedish  woman  led  them  through 
several  matchboarded  rooms  into  a  big  cool 
hall.  She  left  them  there  for  a  while,  and 
Agatha  was  busy  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
her  impressions  of  the  house.  It  was  singu- 
larly empty  by  comparison  with  the  few 
English  homesteads  she  had  seen.  There 
were  neither  curtains  nor  carpets  nor  hang- 
ings of  any  kind,  but  it  was  commodious  and 
comfortable. 

"  What  can  a  bachelor  want  with  a  place 
like  this  ?  "  she  asked. 


"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings  ; 
"  perhaps  it's  Harry's  idea  of  having  every- 
thing proportionate.  The  Range  is  a  big 
and  generally  prosperous  farm.  Besides,  it's 
likely  that  he  doesn't  contemplate  remaining 
a  bachelor  for  ever.  Indeed,  Allan  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  he  has  escaped  so 
long." 

"  Is  that  the  right  word  ?  "  Agatha  asked. 

"  It  is,"  said  her  companion  with  a  laugh. 
"  You  see,  he's  highly  eligible  from  our  point 
of  view,  but  at  the  same  time  he  seems 
invulnerable.  I  believe,"  she  added- drily, 
"  that's  the  right  word,  too."         ^^^% ' 

Then  the  Swedish  housekeeper  appeared 
again,  and  they  talked  with  her  until  she 
retired  to  bring  the  six  o'clock  supper.  Soon 
after  it  was  laid  out,  Wyllard  and  the  men 
came  in.  He  w^as  attired  as  when  Agatha 
had  last  seen  him,  except  that  he  had  brushed 
himself  and  put  on  a  store  jacket.  He  led 
his  guests  to  the  head  of  the  long  table,  but 
the  men — and  there  were  a  number  of  them 
— sat  below,  and  had  no  diffidence  about 
addressing  question  or  comment  to  their 
employer. 

They  ate  with  a  somewhat  voracious  haste, 
but  that  appeared  to  be  the  custom  •  of  the 
country,  and  Agatha  could  find  no  great 
fault  with  their  manners  or.  coHversation. 
The  latter  was,  for  the  most  part,  quaintly 
witty,  and  some  of  them  used  what  struck 
her  as  remarkably  fitting  and  original  similes. 
Indeed,  as  the  meal  proceeded,  she  became 
interested  in  the  men  and  their  surroundings. 

The  windows  were  open  wide,  and  a  sweet, 
warm  air  swept  into  the  room.  The 
spaciousness  of  the  latter  impresse4  ^^^\  ^^d 
she  was  pleased  with  the  unity  between  these 
strong-armed  toilers  and  their  leader.  He 
sat,  self-contained,  but  courteous  and 
responsive  to  all  alike,  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  and  though  it  was,  as  she  had  dis- 
covered, in  most  respects  an  essentially 
democratic  country,  she  felt  there  was 
something  almost  feudal  in  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  men.  She  could  not 
imagine  their  being  confined  to  the  mere 
exaction  of  so  much  labour,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  expectation  of  payment  of  wages  due, 
on  the  other.  She  was  also  pleased  that  he 
had  not  changed  his  dress,  which  would  have 
been  a  singularly  unfitting  action.  In  fact, 
so  strong  w^as  her  interest  that  she  w^as 
astonished  when  the  meal  was  over,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  the  men 
rose  and  went  out  in  fifteen  minutes.  After- 
wards she  and  Mrs.  Hastings  talked  with  the 
housekeeper  for  a  while,  and  an  hour  had 
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slipped  away  when  Wyllard  suggested  that  he 
should  show  her  the  sloo  beyond  the  bluff. 

"  It's  the  nearest  approach  to  a  lake  we 
have  until  you  get  to  the  alkali  tract,"  he 
explained. 

Agatha  went  with  him  through  the  shadow^ 
of  the  wood,  and  when  at  length  they  came 
out  of  it,  he  found  her  a  seat  upon  a  fallen 
birch.  The  house  and  ploughing  were 
hidden  now,  and  they  were  alone  on  the 
slope  to  a  slight  hollow,  in  which  half  a  mile 
of  gleaming  water  lay.^  Its  surface  was 
broken  here  and  there  by  tussocks  of  grass 
and  reeds,  and  beyond  it  the  prairie  ran 
back  unbroken,  a  dim  grey  waste,  to  the 
horizon.  The  sun  had  dipped  behind  the 
bluff,  and  the  sky  had  become  a  vast  green 
transparency.  There  was  no  wind,  but  a 
wonderful  exhilarating  freshness  crept  into 
the  cooling  air,  and  the  stillness  was  only 
broken  by  the  clamour  of  startled  wildfowl, 
which  presently  sank  again.  Agatha  could 
see  them  paddling  in  clusters  about  the 
shining  sloo. 

"  Those  are  ducks — wild  ones  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,''  said  Wyllard,  "  duck  of  various 
kinds.  Most  of  them  the  same  as  your 
Enghsh  ones." 

"  l)o  you  shoot  them  ?  " 

Agatha  w^as  not  greatly  interested,  but  he 
seemed  disposed  to  silence,  and  she  felt,  for 
no  very  clear  reason,  that  it  was  advisable  to 
talk  of  something. 

"  No,"  he  rephed,  "  not  often,  anyway.  If 
Mrs.  Nansen  wants  a  couple,  I  crawl  down 
to  the  long  grass  with  the  rifle  and  get  them 
for  her." 

"The  rifle?  Doesn't  the  big  bullet 
destroy  them  ? " 

"No,"  said  Wyllard.  "You  have  to 
shoot  their  head  off  or  cut  their  neck  in 
two." 

"  You  can  do  that  when  they're  right  out 
in  the  sloo  ?  "  exclaimed  Agatha,  who  had 
learned  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
shoot  with  a  rifle  than  a  shot-gun,  w^hich 
spreads  its  charge. 

W^yllard  laughed.  "  Generally — that  is, 
if  I  haven't  been  doing  much  just  before. 
It  depends  upon  one's  hands.  We  have  our 
game  laws,  but,  as  a  rule,  nobody  worries 
about  them,  and,  anyway,  those  birds  won't 
nest  until  they  reach  the  tundra  by  the 
Polar  Sea.  Still,  as  I  said,  we  never  shoot 
them  unless  Mrs.  Nansen  wants  one  or  two 
for  the  pot." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  For  one  thing,  they're 
worn  out ;  they  just  stop  here  to  rest." 


His  answer  appealed  to  the  girl.  It  was 
not  strange  to  her  that  the  love  of  the  lower 
creation  should  be  strong  in  this  man,  who 
had  no  hesitation  in  confessing  that  the  game 
laws  were  no  restraint  to  him.  For  the  most 
part,  at  least,  when  these  lesser  brethren 
sailed  down  out  of  the  blue  heavens,  worn 
with  their  journey,  he  gave  them  right  of 
sanctuary. 

"  They  have  come  a  long  way  ? "  she 
asked. 

Wyllard  pointed  towards  the  south. 
"From  Florida,  Cuba,  Yucatan — farther 
than  that,  perhaps.  In  a  day  or  two  they'll 
push  on  again  towards  the  Pole,  and  others 
will  take  their  places.  There's  another 
detachment  arriving  now." 

Looking  up,  Agatha  saw  a  straggling 
wedge  of  birds  dotted  in  dusky  specks 
against  the  vault  of  transcendental  green. 
It  coalesced,  drew  out  again,  and  dropped 
swiftly,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  rush 
of  wings.  Then  thei'e  was  a  harsh  crying  and 
splashing,  and  she  heard  the  troubled  water 
lap  among  the  reeds,  until  deep  silence  closed 
in  upon  the  sloo  again. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  "  why  they  do  it  ?  " 

A  smile  crept  into  Wyllard's  eyes.  "  It's 
their  destiny ;  they're  wanderers  and  strangers 
without  a  habitation ;  there's  unrest  in 
them.  After  a  few  months  on  the  tundra 
mosses,  to  gather  strength  and  teach  the 
young  to  fly,  they'll  unfold  their  wings  to 
beat  another  passage  before  the  icy  gales. 
Some  of  us,  I  think,  are  like  them." 

Agatha  could  not  avoid  the  personal 
application.  It  would  have  been  less  admis- 
sible among  her  friends  at  the  Grange,  but 
the  constraints  of  English  reticence  were  out 
of  place  in  the  wilderness. 

"  You  surely  don't  apply  that  to  yourself," 
she  said.  "  You  certainly  have  a  habitation 
— the  finest,  isn't  it,  on  this  part  of  the 
prairie  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Wyllard  slowly,  "  I  suppose 
it  is.  I've  now  had  a  little  rest  and  quietness^ 
too." 

This  did  not  call  for  an  answer,  and 
Agatha  sat  silent. 

"  Still,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  feeling  that 
some  day  the  call  will  come,  and  I  shall  have 
to  take  the  trail  again."  He  paused,  and 
looked  at  her  before  he  added  :  "  It  w^ould  be 
easier  if  one  hadn't  to  go  alone,  or,  since  that 
would  be  necessary,  if  one  had  at  least  some- 
thing to  come  back  to  when  the  journey  was 
done." 

"  It  would  be  necessary  ?  "  said  Agatha, 
who  was  puzzled  by  his  steady  gaze. 
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"  Yes,"  he  replied  with  an  impressive 
gravity,  "the  call  will  come  from  the  icy 
north  if  it  ever  comes  at  all." 

There  was  another  brief  silence,  and 
Agatha  wondered  what  he  was  thinking  of, 
until  he  went  on  again. 

"  I  remember  how  I  last  came  back  from 
there.  We  were  late  that  season,  and 
out  of  our  usual  beat  when  the  gale  broke 
upon  us  between  Alaska  and  Asia,  in  the 
gateway  of  the  Pole.  We  ran  before  it  with 
a  strip  of  the  boom-foresail  on  her,  and  a  jib 
that  blew  to  ribands  every  now  and  then. 
She  was  a  little  schooner  of  ninety  tons  or 
so,  and  for  most  of  a  week  she  scudded  with 
the  grey  seas  tumbling  after  her,  white- 
topped,  out  of  the  snow  and  spume.  They 
ranged  high  above  her  taffrail,  curling 
horribly,  but  one  did  not  want  to  look  at 
them.  The  only  man  on  deck  had  a  line 
about  him,  and  he  looked  ahead,  watching 
her  screwing  round  with  hove-up  bows  as  she 
climbed  the  seas.  If  he'd  let  her  fall  off  or 
claw  up,  the  next  one  would  have  made  an 
end  of  her.  He  was  knee-deep  half  the  time 
in  icy  brine,  and  his  hands  had  split  and 
opened  with  the  frost,  but  the  sweat  dripped 
from  him  as  he  clung  to  the  jarring  wheel. 
One  of  these  helmsmen — perhaps  two — had 
another  trouble  which  preyed  on  them. 
They  were  thinking  of  the  three  men  they 
had  left  behind. 

''  Well,"  be  added,  "  we  ran  out  of  the 
gale,  and  I  had  bitter  words  to  face  when 
we  reached  Vancouver.  As  one  result  of  it, 
I  walked  out  of  the  city  with  four  or  five 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  though  there  was  a 
share  due  to  me.  Then  I  rode  up  into  the 
ranges  in  an  open  car  to  mend  railroad 
bridges  in  the  frost  and  snow.  It  was  not 
the  kind  of  home-coming  one  would  care  to 
look  forward  to." 

"Ah,"  said  Agatha,  " it  must  have  been 
very  dreary." 

The  man  met  her  eyes.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"  you — know.  You  came  here  from  far 
away — I  think  a  little  weary,  too — and  some- 
thing failed  you.  Then  you  felt  yourself 
adrift.  There  were,  it  seemed,  only  strangers 
round  you,  but  you  were  wrong  in  one 
respect ;  you  were  by  no  means  a  stranger 
to  me." 

He  had  been  leaning  against  a  birch 
trunk,  but  now  he  moved  nearer,  and  stood 
gravely  looking  down  at  her. 

"  You  have  sent  Gregory  away  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Agatha,  and,  startled  as  she 
was,  it  did  not  strike  her  that  the  mere 
admission  was  misleading. 


Wyllard  stretched  his  hands  out.  "  Then 
won't  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

The  blood  swept  into  the  girl's  face.  For 
the  moment  she  forgot  Gregory,  and  was 
only  conscious  of  an  unreasoning  impulse 
which  prompted  her  to  take  the  hands  held 
out  to  her.  Then  she  rose  and  faced  the 
man,  with  burning  cheeks. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  me,"  she  broke  out. 
"  Can  you  think  that  I  would  let  you  take 
me— out  of  charity  ?  " 

"  Again   you're  wrong — on   both   points. 
As  I  once  told  you,  I  have  sat   for  hours 
beside  the  fire,  beneath  the  pines  or  among 
the  boulders,  with  your  picture  for  company. 
When  I  was  worn  out  and  despondent,  you 
encouraged  me.      You  have   been  with  me 
high  up  in  the  snow   on   the   ranges,   and 
through  leagues  of  shadowy  bush.     That  is 
not  all,  however,  though  it's  difficult  to  speak" 
of  such  things  to  you.     There  were  times 
while  we  drove  the  l)rancli  line  up  the  gorge 
beneath    the    big   divide,    when    all    one's 
physical  nature  shrank  from  the  monotony' 
of  brutal  labour.     The  pay-days  came  round,' 
anel   opportunities    were   made    for   us — to; 
forget  what  we  had  borne,  and  had  still  to 
bear,  in  the  snow  and  the  icy  water.     Then, 
you  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  me.     I  could* 
not  take  your  picture  where  you  could  not 
go.     Is  all  that  to  count  for  nothing  ?  " 

Then  he  spread  his  hands  out  forcibly. 
"As  to  the  other  matter,  can't  you  get 
beyond  the  narrow  point  of  view  ?  We're  in 
a  big,  new  country,  where  the  old  barriers 
are  down.  We're  merely  flesh  and  blood — 
red  blood — and  we  speak  as  we  feel. 
Admitting  that  I  was  sorry  for  you — I  am — ■ 
how  does  that  tell  against  me — or  you  ? 
There's  one  thing  only  that  counts  at  all 
— I  want  you." 

Agatha  was  stirred,  and  almost  dismayed 
at  the  effect  his  words  had  on  her.  He  had 
spoken  with  a  force  and  passion  that  had 
nearly  swept  her  away  with  it.  The  vigour 
of  the  new  land  throbbed  in  his  voice,  and, 
flinging  "aside  all  cramping  restraints  and 
conventions,  he  had,  as  he  had  said,  claimed 
her  as  flesh  and  blood.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  her  nature  responded,  and  it  was  signi- 
ficant that  Gregory  had  faded  altogether  out 
of  her  mind  ;  but  there  was,  after  all,  pride 
in  her,  and  she  could  not  quite  bring  herself 
to  look  at  things  from  his  standpoint.  All 
her  prejudices  and  her  sense  of  fitness  were 
opposed  to  it.  For  one  thing,  he  had  taken 
the  wrong  way  when  he  had  confessed  that 
he  was  sorry  for  her.  She  did  not  want  his 
compassion,  and  she  shrank  from  the  shadow 
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of  the  thought  that  she  would  marry  him — 
for  shelter.  It  brought  her  a  sudden, 
shameful  confusion  as  she  remembered  the 
haste  with  which  marriages  were,  it  seemed, 
arranged  on  the  prairie.  Then,  as  the  first 
unreasoning  impulse  which  had  almost 
compelled  her  to  yield  to  him  passed  away, 
she  remembered  that  it  was  scarcely  two 
months  since  she  had  met  him  in  England. 
It  was  intolerable  that  he  should  think  she 
would  be  willing  to  fall  into  his  arms  merely 
because  he  had  held  them  out  to  her. 

"  It's  difficult  to  get  beyond  one's  sense  of 
what  is  fit,"  she  replied.  "  You — I  must  say 
it  again — can't  know  anything  about  me. 
You  have  woven  fancies  about  the  photo- 
graph, but  you  must  recognise  that  I'm  not 
the  girl  you  have  created  out  of  them.  In 
all  probability  she's  wholly  unreal,  unnatural, 
visionary."  She  contrived  to  smile,  for  she 
was  recovering  her  composure.  "Perhaps 
it's  easy,  when  one  has  imagination,  to  endow 
a  person  with  qualities  and  graces  that  could 
never  belong  to  them.  It  must  be  easy  " — 
and  though  she  was  unconscious  of  it,  there 
was  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  her  voice — 
"  because  I  know  I  could  do  it  myself.'* 

Again  the  man  held  his  hands  out.  "  Then," 
he  said  simply,  "won't  you  try  ?  If  you  can 
only  feel  sure  that  the  person  has  them,  it's 
possible  that  he  could  acquire  one  or  two." 

Agatha  drew  back,  disregarding  this. 
"  Then  I've  changed  ever  so  much  since  that 
photograph  was  taken." 

Wyllard  agreed.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I 
recognised  that.  You  were  immature  then — 
I  know  that  now — but  all  the  graciousness 
and  sweetness  in  you  has  ripened.  What 
is  more,  it  has  grown  just  as  I  knew 
it  would  do.  I  saw  that  clearly  the  day 
we  met  beside  the  stepping-stones.  I  would 
have  asked  you  to  marry  me  in  England, 
only  Gregory  stood  in  the  way." 

Then  the  colour  ebbed  suddenly  out  of 
the  girl's  face  as  she  remembered. 

"  Gregory,"  she  replied  in  a  strained  voice, 
"  stands  in  the  way  still.  I  didn't  send  him 
away  altogether.  I'm  not  sure  I  made  that 
clear." 

Wyllard  started,  but  he  stood  very  still 
again  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  if  there's  anything 
significant  in  the  fact  that  you  gave  me  that 
reason  last  ?     He  failed  you  in  some  way  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  haven't  failed  him  ; 
but  I  can't  go  into  that." 

Again  Wyllard  stood  silent  a  while.  Then 
he  turned  to  her  with  the  signs  of  a  strong 
restraint  in  his  face. 


"  Gregory,"  he  said,  "  is  a  friend  of  mine- 
there  is,  at  least,  one  very  good  reason  why 
I  should  remember  it— but  somehow  he 
hadn't  the  wit  to  keep  you.  Well,  I  can 
only  wait,  in  the  meanwhile,  but  when  the 
time  seems  ripe,  I  shall  ask  you  again.  Until 
then  you  have  my  promise  that  I  will  not 
say  another  word  that  could  distress  you. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  take  you  back  to  Mrs. 
Hastings." 

Agatha  turned  away,  and  they  walked 
back  together  silently  through  the  bluff. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   SUMMONS. 

Mrs.  Hastings  was  standing  beside  her 
waggon  in  the  gathering  dusk  when  Agatha 
and  Wyllard  joined  her,  and  after  the  latter 
had  helped  them  up,  she  looked  down  at  him 
severely  as  she  gathered  up  the  reins. 

"  By  this  time  Allan  will  have  had  to  put 
the  kiddies  to  bed,"  she  said.  "  Christina, 
as  you  might  have  borne  in  mind,  goes  over 
to  Bransfcock's  every  evening.  Anyway, 
you'll  drive  across  and  see  him  about  that 
team  as  soon  as  you  can.     Come  to  supper." 

"  I'll  try,"  said  Wyllard  with  some 
hesitation  ;  and  Mrs.  Hastings  turned  to  her 
companion  as  they  drove  away. 

"  Why  did  he  look  at  you  before  he 
answered  me  ?  "  she  asked,  and  laughed,  for 
there  was  light  enough  left  to  show  the 
colour  in  Agatha's  cheek.  "Well,"  she 
added,  "  I  told  Allan  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
first." 

Agatha  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment,  but 
she  nodded.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  of  course  I 
knew  it  would  come.  Everybody  knows  by 
now  that  you  have  fallen  out  with  Gregory." 

"  I  haven't  fallen  out  with  him." 

"  But  you  haven't  married  him,  and  if  you 
have  said  'I^o'  to  Harry  Wyllard  because  you 
would  sooner  take  Gregory,  you're  a  singularly 
unwise  young  woman.  Still,  you'll  have  to 
meet  him  when  he  comes  to  supper.  Allan's 
fond  of  a  talk  with  Harry  ;  I  can't  have  him 
kept  away." 

"I  was  afraid  of  that,"  said  Agatha  quietly. 
"  What  makes  the  situation  more  difficult  is 
that  he  told  me  he  would  ask  me  again." 

Mrs.  Hastings  looked  thoughtful.  "  In 
that  case,  he  will  do  it ;  but  I  don't  think 
you  need  feel  diffident  about  meeting  him, 
especially  as  you  can't  help  it.  He'll  wait  and 
say  nothing  until  he  considers  it  advisable." 

She  changed  the  subject  and  talked  about 
other  matters  until  they  reached  the  home- 


'Agatha  held  her  hands  up  .  .  .  as  the  man  leaned  down,  and  next  moment  she  was  strongly  lifted." 
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stead.  But  as  the  weeks  went  by,  Agatba 
found  that  what  she  had  told  her  was 
warranted. 

Wyllard  drove  over  every  now  and  then, 
but  she  was  reassured  by  his  attitude.  He 
greeted  her  with  the  quiet  cordiality  which 
had  hitherto  characterised  him,  and  it  went  a 
long  way  towards  allaying  the  embarrassment 
she  was  conscious  of  at  first.  By  and  by, 
however,  she  felt  no  embarrassment  at  all,  in 
spite  of  the  disturbing  possibility  that  he 
might  at  some  future  time  once  more  adopt 
the  role  of  suitor.  In  J^he  meanwhile,  she 
realised  that  in  face  of  the  efforts  she  made 
to  think  of  him  tenderly,  she  was  drifting 
farther  apart  from  Gregory,  and  she  had,  as 
it  happened,  two  other  offers  of  marriage 
before  the  wheat  had  shot  up  a  hand's 
breadth  above  the  rich  black  loam.  This 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  her,  and  though 
Mrs.  Hastings  assured  her  tliat  the  "  boys  " 
would  get  over  it,  she  was  shocked  to  hear 
that  one  of  them  had  shortly  afterwards 
involved  himself  in  difficulties  by  creating  a 
disturbance  in  Winnipeg. 

The  w4ieat,  however,  was  growing  tall 
when,  at  Mrs.  Hastings's  request,  she  drove 
over  with  her  again  to  Willow  Range. 
Wyllard  was  out  when  they  reached  it,  and, 
leaving  Mrs.  Hastings  and  his  housekeeper 
together,  she  wandered  into  the  open  air. 
She  went  through  the  birch  bluff  and 
towards  the  sloo,  which  had  almost  dried  up 
now,  and  it  was  with  confused  feelings  she 
remembered  what  Wyllard  had  said  to  her 
there.  Through  them  all  there  ran  a  regret 
that  she  had  not  met  him  four  years  earlier. 

That  was  a  train  of  thought  she  did  not 
care  to  indulge  in,  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
it,  she  walked  more  briskly  up  a  low  rise 
where  the  grass  w^as  already  turning  white 
again,  over  the  ci-est  of  it,  and  down  the  side 
of  another  hollow.  The  prairie  rolled  just 
tliere  in  wide  undulations,  as  the  sea  does 
when  the  swell  of  a  distant  gale  underruns 
a'  glassy  calm.  She  had  grown  fond  of  this 
Western  land,  and  its  clear  skies  and  fresh 
breezes  had  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheeks 
and  given  her  cheerfulness,  though  there 
were  times  when  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
no  nearer  a  decision  in  regard  to  Gregory 
weighed  upon  her  like  a  chill,  depressing 
shadow.  She  had  seen  very  little  of  him, 
and  he  had  not  been  effusive  then.  What 
he  felt  she  could  not  tell,  but  it  had  been  a 
relief  to  her  when  he  had  ridden  away  again. 
Then  for  a  while  he  faded  to  an  unsubstantial 
figure  in  the  back  of  her  mind. 

That  afternoon  the  praixie  stretgbed  Jiway 


before  her,  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  under  a 
vast  sweep  of  cloudless  blue.  She  was  half- 
way down  the  long  slope  when  a  clash  and 
tinkle  reached  her,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
noticed  that  a  cloud  of  dust  hung  about  the 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  it,  where  there  had 
been  another  sloo.  It  had  dried  up  wrecks 
ago,  and  as  there  were  men  and  horses 
moving  amidst  the  dust,  she  supposed  they 
W'ere  cutting  prairie  hay,  which  grows  longer 
in  such  places  than  upon  the  levels.  She 
went  on  another  half  mile,  and  then  sat 
down,  for  she  had  walked  farther  than  she 
had  intended.  She  could  now  see  the  men 
more  clearly,  and  though  it  was  fiercely  hot, 
they  were  working  at  high  pressure.  Their 
blue  duck  clothing  and  bare  brown  arms 
appeared  among  the  white  and  ochre  tinting 
of  the  grass,  that  seemed  charged  with 
brightness,  and  the  sounds  of  their  activity 
came  up  to  her.  She  could  distinguish  the 
clashing  tinkle  of  the  mowers,  the  crackle  of 
the  harsh  stems,  and  the  rattle  of  waggon 
wiieels. 

By  and  by  a  great  mound  of  gleaming 
grass  overhanging  two  half-seen  horses 
moved  out  of  the  sloo,  and  she  watched  it 
draw  nearer,  until  she  made  out  Wyllard 
sitting  in  a  depression  in  the  front  of  it. 
She  sat  still  until  he  pulled  the  team  up 
close  beside  her  and  looked  down  with  a 
smile. 

"It's  'most  two  miles  to  the  homestead. 
If  you  could  manage  to  climb  up,  I  could 
make  you  a  comfortable  place,"  he  said. 

Agatha  held  her  hands  up,  with  one  foot 
upon  a  spoke  of  the  wheel,  as  the  man  leaned 
down,  and  next  moment  she  was  strongly 
lifted  and  felt  his  supporting  hand  upon  her 
waist.  Then  she  found  herself  standing 
upon  a  narrow  ledge,  clutching  at  the  hay, 
while  he  tore  out  several  big  armfuls  of  it 
and  flung  it  back  upon  the  load. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  you'll  find  that 
a  snug  enough  nest." 

She  sank  into  it  with  a  sense  of  physical 
satisfaction.  The  grass  was  scented  with  the 
aromatic  odours  of  wild  peppermint,  and  it 
yielded  like  a  downy  cushion  beneath  her 
limbs.  Still,  she  was  uneasy  in  mind,  for 
she  fancied  she  had  seen  a  sudden  sign  of 
tension  in  the  man's  face  when  he  had  for  a 
moment  held  her  on  the  edge  of  the  waggon. 
Unobserved  she  flashed  a  glance  at  him, 
and  was  reassured.  He  was  looking  straight 
before  him  with  unwavering  eyes,  and  his 
face  was  as  quiet  as  it  usually  was  again. 
Neither  of  them  said  anything  until "  the 
team  moved  on.     Then  he  turned  to  her. 
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"You  won't  get  jolted  much,"  he  said. 
*'  They've  been  at  it  since  four  o'clock  this 
morning." 

"  That,"  said  Agatha,  "  must  have  meant 
that  you  rose  at  three." 

Wyllard  smiled.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  half-past  two.  There  was  no  dew  last 
night,  and  we  started  early.  I've  several 
extra  teams  this  year,  and  there's  a  good 
deal  of  hay  to  cut.  Of  course,  we  have  to 
get  it  in  the  sloos  or  any  damp  place  where 
it's  long.  We  don't  sow  grass,  and  we  have 
no  meadows  like  those  in  England." 

Agatha  understood  that  he  meant  to  talk 
about  matters  of  no  consequence,  as  he 
usually  did.  There  was,  as  she  had  noticed, 
a  vein  of  almost  poetic  imagination  in  this 
man,  and  his  idea  that  she  had  been  with 
him  through  the  snow  of  the  lonely  ranges 
and  the  gloom  of  the  great  forests  of  the 
Pacific  slope  appealed  to  her,  merely  as  a 
pretty  fancy,  in  particular.  He  had,  however, 
of  late  very  seldom  given  it  rein,  and,  sitting 
close  beside  him  among  the  yielding  hay,  she 
decided  that  it  was  wiser  to  let  him  talk 
about  his  farm. 

"  But  you  have  a  foreman  who  could  see 
the  teams  turned  out,  haven't  you  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  I  had,  but  he  left  me  three  or  four  days 
ago.  It's  a  pity  in  several  ways,  since  I've 
taken  up  rather  more  than  I  can  handle  this 
year." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  keep  him  ?  " 

There  was  a  grimness  in  Wyllard 's  laugh. 
"  Martial  was  a  trifle  mulish,  and  I'm  afraid 
I'm  troubled  with  a  shortness  of  temper  now 
and  then.  We  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  way  to  drive  the  mower  into 
the  sloo,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  recognise 
that  he  should  have  deferred  to  me.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  boys  w^ere  standing  by,  I 
had  to  insist  upon  his  getting  out  of  the 
saddle." 

Agatha  noticed  that  there  was  a  bruise 
upon  one  side  of  his  face.  After  what  he 
had  just  told  her,  the  sight  jarred  upon  her, 
though  she  would  not  confess  that  there  was 
any  reason  why  it  should  do  so.  She  could 
not  deny  that,  on  the  prairie,  a  resort  to 
physical  force  might  be  warranted  by  the 
lack  of  any  other  remedy,  but  it  hurt  her  to 
think  of  his  descending  to  an  open  brawl 
with  one  of  liis  men. 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  other  man 
had  in  all  probability  suffered  more,  and  this 
brought  her  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction, 
which  she  admitted  was  more  or  less  bar- 
barous.    She  had  made  it  clear  that  Wyllard 


was  nothing  to  her,  but  she  could  not  help 
watching  him  as  he  lay  among  the  hay.  His 
wide  hat  set  off  his  bronzed  face,  which, 
though  not  handsome,  was  pleasant  and 
reassuring — she  felt  that  was  the  best  word — 
to  look  at.  The  dusty  shirt  and  old  blue 
trousers  accentuated  the  long,  clean  lines  of 
his  figure,  and  she  realised,  with  a  touch  of 
anger,  that  his  mere  physical  perfection,  his 
strength  and  suppleness,  appealed  to  her. 
This  was  an  almost  repugnant  thing — a 
feeling  to  be  judiciously  checked — but  it 
would  obtrude  itself.  After  all,  in  spite  of 
her  fastidiousness,  she  was  endowed  with 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  flesh  and  blood. 

"  You  must  have  a  good  deal  to  look  after 
alone,"  she  remarked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Wyllard.  "  I'm  making 
my  biggest  effort  this  year.  We've  sown  at 
least  a  third  more  than  I've  ever  done  before, 
and  I've  bought  a  big  bunch  of  horses,  too. 
If  all  goes  satisfactorily,  we  should  reap  a 
record  harvest,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
thing's  rather  a  pull.  One  can't  let  up  a 
minute ;  there's  always  something  to  be  done, 
and  a  constant  need  for  supervision." 

"  Suppose  you  neglected  the  latter  ?  " 

Wyllard  smiled.  '*  Then  I'm  'most  afraid 
there'd  be  the  biggest  kind  of  smash." 

After  that  they  talked  of  other  matters  of 
no  moment,  for  both  were  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  reticence  ;  and  when  they 
reached  the  homestead,  Agatha  joined  Mrs. 
Hastings,  while  Wyllard  pitched  the  hay  off 
the  waggon.  He  came  in  to  supper  presently, 
with  about  half  of  the  others,  and  they  all 
sat  down  together  in  the  long,  barely- 
furnished  room.  Wyllard  seemed  unusually 
animated,  and  drew  Mrs.  Hastings  into  a 
brisk  exchange  of  witty  banter,  but  he  looked 
up  sharply  when  by  and  by  a  beat  of  hoofs 
rose  from  the  prairie. 

"  Somebody's  riding  in.  I  wonder  what 
he  wants  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  certainly  don't 
expect  anybody." 

The  drumming  of  hoofs  rang  more  sharply 
through  the  open  windows,  for  the  sod  was 
hard  and  dry.  Then  it  broke  off,  and 
Agatha  saw  Wyllard  start  as  a  man  came 
into  the  room.  He  was  a  thick-set  man, 
with  a  weather-darkened  face,  dressed  in  old 
blue  serge,  and  he  looked  and  walked  like  a 
seaman.  In  another  moment  or  two  he  stood 
still,  glancing  about  him,  and  Wyllard's  lips 
set  tight.  A  thrill  of  disconcertion  ran 
through  Agatha,  for  she  knew  what  this 
stranger's  errand  must  be. 

Then  Wyllard  rose  and  walked  towards  the 
man  with  outstretched  hand. 
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"  Sit  right  down  and  get  some  supper.  You'll 
want  it  if  jou  have  ridden  in  from  the  rail- 
road," he  said.      "  Well  talk  afterwards." 

The  stranger  nodded.  "I'm  from  Yan- 
couver,"  he  answered.  "  Had  a  lot  of  trouble 
tracing  jou." 

He  sat  down,  and  Wjllard,  who  sent  a 
man  out  to  take  his  horse,  went  back  to  his 
seat,  but  he  was  silent  during  the  rest  of  the 
meal.  When  it  was  over,  he  asked  Mrs. 
Hastings  to  excuse  him,  and,  leading  the 
stranger  into  a  smaller  room,  pulled  out  two 
chairs  and  laid  a  cigar-box  on  the  table. 

"  Now  you  can  get  ahead,"  he  said. 

The  seaman  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and, 
taking  out  a  slip  of  wood,  handed  it  to  his 
companion. 

"  That's  what  I  came  to  bring  you,"  he 
announced. 

Wyllard's  eyes  grew  very  grave  as  he 
gazed  at  the  thing.  It  was  a  slip  of  willow 
which  will  grow  close  up  to  the  limits  of  the 
eternal  ice,  and  it  bore  a  rude  representation 
of  the  British  ensign,  union  down,  which 
signifies  "  In  distress."  Besides  this,  there 
were  one  or  two  indecipherable  words 
scratched  on  it,  and  three  common  names 
rather  more  clearly  cut.  Wyllard  recognised 
every  one  of  them. 

"  How  did  you  get  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  tense 
suspense. 

The  sailor  once  more  felt  in  his  pocket, 
and  took  out  a  piece  of  paper  cut  from  a 
chart.  He  flattened  it  out  on  the  table,  and 
it  showed,  as  Wyllard  had  expected,  a  strip 
of  the  Kamtchatkan  coast. 

"  I  guess  I  needn't  tell  you  where  that  is," 
he  began,  pointing  to  the  parallel  of  latitude 
that  ran  across  it.  "  Dunton  gave  it  me. 
He  was  up  there  late  last  season,  well  over 
on  the  western  side.  A  north-easterly  gale 
fell  on  them,  and  took  most  of  the  fore- 
mast out  of  her.  I  understand  they  tried  to 
lash  on  a  boom  or  something  as  a  jury  mast, 
but  it  hadn't  height  enough  to  set  much 
forward  canvas,  and,  that  being  the  case,  she 
wouldn't  bear  more  than  a  three-reefed 
mainsail.  Anyway,  they  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  her  on  the  wind,  and  as  it  kept 
heading  them  from  the  east,  she  sidled  away 
down  south  through  the  Kuriles  into  the 
Yellow  Sea.  They  got  ice-bound  somewhere, 
which  explains  why  Dunton  only  fetched 
Vancouver  a  week  ago." 

"  But  the  message  ?  " 

"When  they  were  in  the  thick  of  their 
troubles,  they  hove  her  to  not  far  off  the 
beach,  with  ice  about,  and  a  Husky  came 
down  on  them  in  some  kind  of  a  boat." 


"  A  Husky  ?  "  said  Wyllard,  who  knew  he 
meant  an  Eskimo. 

"That's  what  Dunton  called  him,  but  I 
guess  he  must  have  been  a  Chatkadale  or  a 
Koriak.  Anyway,  he  brought  this  strip  of 
willow,  and  he  had  Tom  Lewson's  watch. 
Dunton  traded  him  something  for  it.  They 
couldn't  make  much  of  what  he  said,  except 
that  he'd  got  the  message  from  three  white 
men  somewhere  along  the  beach.  They 
couldn't  make  out  how  long  ago." 

"  Dunton  tried  for  them  ?  " 

"  How  could  he  ?  She'd  hardly  look  at 
the  wind,  and  the  ice  was  piling  up  on  the 
coast  close  to  lee  of  him.  He  hung  on  a 
week  or  two,  with  the  floes  driving  in  all  the 
while,  and  then  it  freshened  hard  and  blew 
him  out." 

He  had  told  his  story,  and  Wyllard,  wlio 
rose,  stood  leaning  on  his  chair-back,  very 
grim  in  face. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  must  have  been  eight 
or  nine  months  ago." 

"It  was.  They've  been  up  there  since 
the  night  we  lost  the  boat." 

"  It's  unthinkable  !  "  exclaimed  Wyllard. 
"  The  thing  can't  be  true." 

His  companion  gravely  produced  a  httle 
common  metal  watch,  made  in  Connecticut, 
and  worth  some  five  or  six  dollars.  Opening 
it,  he  pointed  to  a  name  scratched  inside  it. 

"  You  can't  get  over  that,"  he  said  simply. 

Wyllard  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  when  he  sat  down  again,  with  a  clenched 
hand  laid  upon  the  table,  he  and  the  sailor 
looked  at  each  other  steadily  for  a  moment 
or  two.     Then  the  stranger  made  a  gesture. 

"You  sent  them,"  he  said.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  for  them." 

The  sailor  smiled.  "I  knew  it  would  be 
that.  You'll  have  to  start  right  away,  if  it's 
to  be  done  this  season.  I've  my  eye  upon  a 
schooner." 

He  lighted  a  cigar  and  settled  himself 
more  comfortably  in  his  seat.  "  Well," 
he  added,  "  I'm  coming  with  you,  but  you'll 
have  to  buy  my  ticket  to  Yancouver.  It 
cleaned  me  out  to  get  here.  We  had  a  diffi- 
culty with  a  gunboat  last  season,  and  the 
boss  went  back  on  me.  Sealing's  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  Anyway,  we  can  fix  the  thing 
up  later.  I  won't  keep  you  from  your 
friends." 

Wyllard  went  out  and  left  him,  and 
though  he  did  not  see  Mrs.  Hastings  then, 
he  came  upon  Agatha  sitting  outside  the 
house.  She  glanced  at  his  face  when  he  sat 
down  beside  her. 
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''Ah,"  she  said,  "you  have  had  the 
summons  ?  " 

Wjllard  nodded.  "Yes,"  he  rephed  ;  "that 
man  was  the  skipper  of  a  schooner  I  once 
sailed  in.  He  has  come  to  tell  me  where 
those  three  men  are." 

Then  he  quietly  narrated  what  he  had 
heard,  and  the  girl  was  conscious  of  a  thrill. 

"  You  are  going  up  there  to  search  for 
them  ?  "  she  said.  "  Won't  it  cost  you  a 
great  deal  ?  " 

She  saw  his  face  harden  as  he  gazed  at 
the  tall  wheat,  but  his  expression  was 
resolute. 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed,  "  that's  a  sure  thing. 
Mosfc  of  my  dollars  are  locked  up  in  this 
crop,  and  there's  need  of  constant  watch- 
fulness and  effort  until  the  last  bushel's 
hauled  in  to  the  elevators.  It  probably 
sounds  egotistical,  but  now  I've  got  rid  of 
Martial,  I  can't  put  my  hand  on  anyone  as 
fit  to  see  the  thing  through  as  I  am.  Still, 
I  have  to  go  for  them.  What  else  could 
I  do  ?  " 

"  Wouldn't  the  Provincial  Government  of 
British  Columbia,  or  your  authorities  at 
Ottawa,  take  the  matter  up  ?  " 

Wy Hard's  smile  was  somewhat  grim.  "  It 
wouldn't  be  wise  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity. For  one  thing,  they've  had  enough 
of  sealing  cases,  and  that  isn't  astonishing. 
We'll  say  they  applied  for  the  persons  of 
three  British  subjects,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  living  somewhere  in  Eussian  Asia — and, 
for  that  matter,  I  couldn't  be  sure  that  two 
of  them    aren't   Americans — the    Russians 


naturally  inquire  w^hat  the  men  were  doing 
there.  The  answer  is,  that  they  were 
poaching  the  Russians'  seals.  Then  the 
affair  on  the  beach  comes  up,  and  there's  a 
big  claim  for  compensation,  and  trouble  all 
round.  The  last  thing  those  men —  they're 
practically  outlaws — would  desire  would  be 
to  have  a  Russian  expedition  sent  on  their 
trail.  They  would  sooner  lie  hidden  until 
they  could  somehow  get  off  again." 

"  But  how  have  they  lived  up  there  ?  The 
whole  land's  frozen,  isn't  it,  most  of  the 
year  ?  " 

"  They'd  sealing  rifles,  and  the  Koriaks 
make  out  farther  north  in  their  roofed-in 
pits.  One  can  live  on  seal  and  walrus  meat 
and  blubber." 

Agatha  shivered,  "  But  they'd  no  tents, 
or  furs,  or  blankets.  It's  dreadful  to  imagine 
it ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Wyllard  gravely.  "That's 
why  I'm  going  for  them." 

Agatha  sat  silent  a  moment.  She  could 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  he  was 
making,  and  in  some  degree  the  hazards  that 
he  must  face.  It  appealed  to  her  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  but  she  was  also  con- 
scious of  a  strange  dismay.  Then  she  turned 
to  him  with  a  flush  of  colour  in  her  cheeks 
and  her  eyes  shining. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it's  splendid  !  " 

Wyllard  smiled.  "  What  could  I  do  ? "  he 
asked.     "  I  sent  them." 

Then,  to  Agatha's  rehef,  Mrs.  Hastings 
came  out  of  the  house,  and  Wyllard  w^ent 
towards  the  stable  to  bring  out  her  team. 


{To  be  continued.) 


TRIBUTE. 


I  BRING  my  love  some  flowers  to-night, 
*     Sadly  the  wind  sighed  as  I  came; 
I  bring  the  flowers  she  loves  the  best, 
Lilies  there  are  and  roses  white. 

Red  poppies  are  for  her  dark  hair, 
Forget » me -nots  are  for  her  feet, 
Lay  purple  heartsease  on  her  breast, 
And  strew  sweet  blossoms  everywhere. 

All  has  been  done,  all  has  been  said, 
We  understand— no  need  for  words; 
I  sit  in  silence  by  her  side, 
For  she,  my  love,  you  see,  is  dead. 

E.  B.  PIERCY. 
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TOOK  the  eleven 
o'clock  Pullman  for 
Brighton  one  Sun- 
day morning,  and 
entered  the  train 
twenty  minutes 
before  it  started. 
*  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  car  to 
myself  two  men 
were  seated.  One 
of  them  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a 
neatly  trimmed  white  beard,  and  from  his 
face  I  judged  him  to  be  both  wise  and  kind. 
I  gathered  that  he  was  not  going  on  in  the 
train,  and  had  merely  entered  it  for  a  few 
minutes'  chat  with  his  companion.  This 
latter  was  a  much  younger  man,  not  more 
than  twenty-five.  He  was  a  good-looking 
boy,  and  he  seemed  worried  and  even  shghtly 
excited.  It  was  evident  that  he  employed  a 
first-rate  tailor  and  bootmaker,  and  I  think 
he  gave  fifteen  shillings  for  his  ordinary 
straw  hat.  His  taste  in  clothes  was  quiet 
and  correct,  and  I  w^as  a  little  surprised 
that  he  spoiled  the  set  of  a  well-cut  coat — 
he  was  wearing  a  dark  blue  lounge  suit — by 
carrying  a  heavy  pocket-book  or  something 
of  that  kind  in  the  inner  side-pocket. 

"  I've  made  up  my  mind,"  he  said,  a  little 
irritably,  "and  it's  no  good  to  worry  any 
more  about  it.  I'm  going  to  put  it  in  her 
marmalade." 

"Don't  do  it,"  said  the  older  man 
anxiously.     "  I  beg  you  not  to  do  it.     The 

consequences ' ' 

"There  won't  be  any  consequences — at 
least,  there  won't  be  any  of  the  kind  you 
mean.  I  tell  you,  Parton  did  the  same 
thing,  and  he  swears  there's  no  risk  what- 
ever.    Discovery  is  practically  impossible." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  And  I  wish  you  had  never  told  me  about  it, 
for  it  haunts  me.  You  haven't  even  got  the 
excuse  of  poverty." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  chuck 
money  away,  all  the  same." 

"  It  might,  I  believe,  lead  to  your  arrest 

and " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  young  man  in  a  low 
voice.  He  had,  I  think,  noticed  that  the 
conversation  was  being  overheard  by  me. 
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They  talked  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
the  old  gentleman  shook  bands  and  left  the 
train.  The  only  other  phrase  which  I  could 
catch  was  "  probably  in  the  Lusitaniay 

I  have  frequently  been  called  a  curious 
and  interfering  old  man.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  I  take  an  interest  in  anything 
which  interests  me,  and  that  I  have  the 
strongest  dislike  to  being  left  with  only  part 
of  a  story.  I  meant,  if  I  could,  to  get  at 
the  rest  of  the  story  in  this  case. 

I  changed  my  seat,  after  complaining  of  a 
draught  to  the  attendant,  and  took  the  seat 
opposite  the  young  man.  There  was  a  small 
table  in  between  us,  and  we  were  now  within 
conversational  range.  But  I  did  not  hurry 
matters ;  for  a  time  I  read  my  paper 
sedulously,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of 
my  young  friend. 

Presently  he  told  the  attendant  to  bring 
him  a  whisky  and  soda,  and,  in  paying  for 
his  drink,  he  dropped  a  florin,  which  finally 
came  to  rest  under  my  seat.  I  rescued  it 
and  handed  it  back  to  him.  He  thanked  me 
politely,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  given 
me  the  trouble. 

"  Oh,     it     was     no     trouble,"     I     said.  . 
"  Beautiful  morning,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pretty  good." 

"I  wonder  if  it's  impertinent  for  a 
stranger  to  say  it — but  I'm  an  old  man,  and 
old  men  notice  such  things — but  I  couldn't 
help  being  struck  just  now  with  the  likeness 
between  your  father  and  yourself." 

"  Eeally  ?  My  father  died  about  sixteen 
years  ago." 

"  Ah,  then  it  was  not  your  father  !  My 
mistake.  Stupid  of  me  !  I  suppose  one 
doesn't  observe  correctly  when  one  is 
-  mentally  preoccupied.  And  all  the  time  I 
was  puzzling  over  another  point  connected 
with  you." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  young  man  grudgingly. 

"  Speaking  frankly,"  I  said,  "  and  with  my 
assurance  on  my  word  of  honour  that  it  shall 
go  no  further,  what  is  it  that  you  intend  to 
put  in  her  marmalade  ?  " 

His  face  showed  how  angry  he  was.  "  I 
think,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you  would  do 
better  to  mind  your  own  business  ! "  He 
snatched  up  a  newspaper  from  the  table  and 
opened  it  out  between  us. 
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"  Fanny  you  should  tell  me  to  mind  my 
own  business,"  I  said  placidly.  "  So  many 
people  have  told  me  that  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  no  business — no  profession  or 
occupation  of  any  kind." 

He  made  no  answer  whatever.  Rather 
rude,  I  thought,  seeing  how  very  much 
younger  he  was  than  myself.  I  waited  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  said — 

"I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  but  you'll 
let  me  have  my  newspaper  back  when  you've 
quite  finished  with  it,  won't  you  ?  "  I  had 
noticed  that  inadvertently  he  had  picked  up 
my  newspaper. 


*'I  noticed  ...  a  green  leather  case." 

He  flung  the  newspaper  down  on  the 
table,  said  a  wicked  word,  finished  his 
whisky  and  soda  hurriedly,  and  went  out. 
I  think  he  found  a  sea^t  in  the  next  car  ;  he 
did  not  return.  I  caught  a  ghmpse  of  him 
at  Brighton  station  as  he  drove  away  in  a 
cab.  And  then  I  strolled  up  to  the  Metropole 
to  lunch  with  friends  of  mine  who  were 
stopping  there. 

For  the  moment  I  did  not  see  anything 
further  to  be  done.  I  put  the  problem  by 
for  further  consideration,  with  not  much 
hope  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  work 
it  out. 


Shortly  after  three  that  afternoon,  it 
seemed  to  me  wicked  to  keep  my  friends 
awake  any  longer — they  had,  I  knew,  the 
after-luncheon-snooze  habit — and  I  left  the 
hotel,  and  started  on  to  the  West  Pier.  And 
there,  seated  in  a  deck-chair,  with  his  back 
tow^ards  me,  I  found  the  young  man  who 
had  been  so  unpardonably  rude  to  me  that 
morning.  As  I  was  looking  at  his  back,  he 
got  up  and  strolled  off.  Something  may  be 
learned  by  the  student  of  human  backs.  This 
young  man  had  a  dejected  back.  I  followed 
him,  but  without  any  intention  of  overtaking 
him  and  tackling  him  again. 

As  I  passed  the  chair  where  he  had  sat,  I 
noticed  on  the  seat  of  it  a  green  leather  case 
which  might  very  well  have  caused  that 
bulge  in  his  pocket  which  I  had  noticed  in 
the  train.  I  sat  down  in  that  chair  and 
opened  the  case. 

The  case  contained  a  large  diamond  star. 
Tliey  were  good  white  diamonds,  and  the 
thing  would  have  cost  a  hundred  pounds  or 
very  little  less.  Having  satisfied  myself  as 
to  its  contents,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and, 
leaning  back  in  the  chair,  closed  my  eyes  in 
thought. 

How  could  I  piece  the  clues  together  ?  I 
went  over  them  in  my  mind — diamonds, 
marmalade,  a  making  or  saving  of  money,  a 
possibility  of  arrest,  the  Lusitania,  And 
suddenly  the  whole  explanation  seemed  to 
flash  out  at  me.  I  take  no  credit  for  any 
peculiar  cleverness  about  it,  for  I  had  heard 
of  a  similar  fraud  on  the  American  Customs 
before. 

All  I  had  to  do  now  was  to  wait  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  deck-chair  for  my 
man  to  come  back.  I  imagined — correctly, 
as  the  event  showed — that  he  had  taken  the 
case  from  his  pocket  to  look  at  the  diamonds, 
and  in  replacing  it  had  missed  the  pocket, 
and  allowed  the  case  to  slip  dow^n  between 
his  coat  and  waistcoat.  He  would  probably 
feel  for  those  diamonds  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  would  find  they  were  missing,  and 
would  return  to  see  if  he  had  dropped  the 
case  where  he  w^as  sitting. 

I  now  stood  a  few  yards  away  from  the 
deck-chair,  with  my  back  to  it,  looking  out 
over  the  sea.  I  heard  that  the  deck-chair 
was  being  moved,  and  steps  going  to  and  fro 
and  round  and  round  just  behind  me,  but  I 
did  not  turn  my  head  until  I  heard  tbe 
young  man  speaking  to  me.  He  was  very 
polite  this  time. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I'm  extremely 
sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  while  I  was 
sitting    here  a  few  minutes^  age    I    moat 
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carelessly  allowed  a  green  leather  case  to 
slip  out  of  mj  pocket.  The  contents  were 
valuable.  I  suppose  jou  don't  happen  to 
have  seen  it  ?  " 

"  You  were  extremely  rude  to  me  in  the 
train  this  morning,  sir.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  help  you  in  any  way." 

"  Sorry  if  I  seemed  rude.  I  was  a  bit  out 
of  temper  at  the  time.  That  old  bore  who 
came  to  see  me  off  had  been  bothering  me 
with  a  lot  of  good  advice  on  my  private 
affairs,  and  I  didn't  want  to  discuss  them 
any  further.     If  you  have  seen  my  case " 

"  But  how  am  I  to  kn*ow  that  it  was  your 

case  ?     The  person  who  took But  I'd 

better  say  nothing  about  it." 

The  young  man  had  hurriedly  pulled  a 
paper  from  his  pocket.  "  If  you'll  just  look 
at  that — it  is  the  receipt  from  the  shop  where 
I  bought  the  thing — it  proves  my  owner- 
ship." 

I  glanced  over  the  paper  perfunctorily. 
"  This  tells  me  that,  if  you  are  the  Eeginald 
Wing,  Esquire,  here  mentioned,  you  bought 
a  diamond  star.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
green  leather  case.  And  the  person  who 
took  it  did  so  very  deliberately — no  sign  of 
nervousness,  not  the  appearance  of  a  thief 
at  all." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Wing,"  he  said,  and  he  was 
beautifully  patient,  "and  the  case  is  never 
inentioned  in  the  bill.  It  contained  the 
diamond  star  described  there.  I've  already 
apologised  for  my  abruptness  this  morning, 
and  in  a  business  like  this  every  moment 
is  of  importance.  If  you'll  give  me  a 
description  of  the  man  who  picked  up  that 
case " 

"  Pardon  me,  I  never  said  it  was  a  man. 
I  said  a  person." 

"  What  ?  Was  it  a  woman  ?  Young  ? 
Eed  hair  ?     Rather——" 

"  You  are  asking  me  a  great  many  questions. 
This  morning  you  refused  to  answer  one  of 
mine." 

"  Well,  tell  me  all  you  know  about  my 
diamonds,  and  I'll  tell  you  everything  about 
the  marmalade." 

That  was  the  sentence  I  had  been  waiting 
for.  "  You  are  very  good,"  I  said,  "  but  I 
already  know  about  the  marmalade." 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  absolutely  impossible." 

"  It  may  appear  so  to  you." 

"If  you'll  first  tell  me  who  took  my 
diamonds,  and  give  me  the  time  to  see  the 
police  about  recovering  them,  I'll  hear  your 
explanation  and  bet  you  a  sovereign  it  is 
wrong.  And  if  it  is  wrong,  I  will  put  you 
right.     Will  that  suit  you  ? " 


"  Perfectly.  We  might  sit  down,  I  think. 
It  was  I  who  took  your  diamonds." 

"  Great  Scot,  why  didn't  you  sa-y  so  ?  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  ?  Delicacy, 
perhaps.  However,  here  they  are,  quite  safe, 
as  you  will  see,  please." 

He  was  fall  of  gratitude,  and  mighty  glad 
to  get  that  diamond  star  back  again. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Wing,"  I  said,  "  I'll  pro- 
ceed to  win  that  sovereign  from  you.  My 
name's  Fish— Horace  Fish — and  as  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  devote  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  solving  the  Chinese  puzzles  that  the 
lives  and  private  affairs  of  other  people 
present  to  me.  And  with  much  practice  I 
have  gained  a  certain  facility.  That  is  why 
I  have  SQcceeded  in  doing  what  you  thought 
impossible." 

"  I  still  think  it  impossible,  Mr.  Fish." 

"  We  shall  see.  The  clues  in  my  posses- 
sion, mostly  derived  from  scraps  of  conver- 
sation overheard,  were  these — marmalade,  in 
which  something  was  to  be  put,  diamonds, 
the  Lusitania,  an  attempt  to  save  money, 
and  a  possibility  of  serious  consequences, 
perhaps  arrest.  Does  not  the  order  in  which 
I  have  put  these  things  already  suggest  to 
you  that  I  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Wing. 

"  Well,  you  shall  hear  the  whole  story. 
You  wish  to  send  a  diamond  star  to  a  lady 
at  present  resident  in  America.  You  wish 
to  avoid  the  very  high  tariff  on  articles  of 
this  kind,  and  therefore  you  are  going  to  use 
a  dodge  which  a  friend  of  yours,  Parton  by 
name,  has  already  employed  with  success. 
You  intend  to  conceal  the  star  in  a  tin  or  jar 
of  marmalade.  You  may  send  this  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  you  mean  to  entrust  it  to  a 
friend  who  is  crossing  on  the  Lusitania,  It 
is  quite  true  that  you  will  save  money  if  your 
fraud  is  not  detected.  But  I  think  the  old 
gentleman  who  was  with  you  in  the  train  was 
quite  right  in  warning  you.  Customs  officers 
occasionally  employ  an  investigatory  skewer. 
If  they  used  it  on  that  marmalade,  you  would 
lose  a  great  deal  more  money  than  the  sum 
you  propose  to  save." 

"  That,"  said  Reginald  Wing,  "  is  about  the 
most  ingenious  thing  I  ever  heard.  I  could 
never  have  worked  it  out  like  that.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  sir." 

"  And,  if  I  remember  correctly,  you  pay 
me  a  sovereign." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Fish— not  at  all  !  You 
pay  me  the  sovereign.  Your  story  is  most 
ingenious,  and  if  ever  I  want  to  send  precious 
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sfcones  to  America,  I  may  be  able  to  make 
some  practical  use  of  it.  But  it's  not  right — 
in  fact,  it's  all  wrong  from  beginning  to  end. 
•  Now,  the  right  story " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  feeling  for  mj  sovereign 
case,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Quite  simple.  Miss  Judd,  who  was 
housekeeper  to  my  Uncle  Ambrose  during  his 
lifetime,  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of  the 
kindest  and  best-natured  of  women.  As  a 
boy  of  fourteen  I  owed  much  to  her.  Ever 
since,  I  have  liked  her  and  she  has  liked  me. 
She  is  about  fifteen  years  older  than  myself, 
and  I  have  always  regarded  her  as  a  kind  of 
supernumerary  aunt.  Mark  you,  even  in 
my  boyhood's   days   she   frequently  bought 


queer  error  of  memory  or  a  clerical  over- 
sight. That  also  was  Miss  Judd's  view.  He 
provided  for  my  three  cousins  just  as  he  had 
told  me.  To  Miss  Judd  herself  he  left  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  life,  the  money  to 
go  to  his  favourite  hospital  after  her  death. 
You  have  grasped  these  points,  Mr.  Fish  ? 
They  are  important." 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"Yery  well.  As  soon  as  she  knew  the 
terms  of  the  will,  Miss  Judd  came  to  me  in 
the  greatest  distress.  Either  I  was  to  take  half 
her  income  of  six  hundred  pounds,  or  she 
would  renounce  the  whole  thing.  She  had  no 
onedependent  on  her,and  her  tastes  and  habits 
would  not  require  even  three  hundred  pounds 
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sweets  with  the  intention  of  presenting  them 
to  me,  but  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  eat  them  herself." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  what  this  has  to  do 
with  it." 

"  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  When 
my  Uncle  Ambrose  died — a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago — no  mention  w^as  made  of  me  in  his 
will.  We  had  never  quarrelled.  He  had  told 
me  definitely  that  I  should  get  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  when  he  was  gone,  and 
that  my  three  cousins  would  get  the  same. 
Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  told 
Miss  Judd  that  this  was  what  he  had  done, 
and  spoke  of  me  with  affection.  The  will 
was  not  very  well  drawn,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  omission  of  my  name  was  either  a 


a  year.  She  was  convinced  that  my  omission 
had  been  inadvertent,  and  that  she  would  be 
carrying  out  the  real  wishes  of  my  uncle. 
Under  the  pressure  she  brought  to  bear,  I 
consented  to  receive  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year  from  her.  Now,  this  income  will 
cease  when  her  life  ceases.  Also,  as 
she  puts  by  money  every  year,  and  will 
leave  the  whole  of  it  to  me,  the  longer 
she  lives,  the  more  I  shall  receive.  Quite 
apart  from  ordinary  humanity  and  the  great 
affection  I  have  for  her,  I  have  the  most 
solid  reasons  for  wishing  Miss  Judd  to  live  as 
long  as  possible.  But  a  most  deplorable 
thing  has  happened.  Good-natured  people 
are  generally  lazy,  and  Miss  Judd  is  no 
exception.     Since  my  uncle's  death  she  has 
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refused  to  take  up  with  anj  definite  occupa- 
tion. Her  fatal  passion  for  sweets  lias 
increased,  and  she  has  been  mad  enough  to 
take  a  suite  of  rooms  immediately  over  a 
high-class  confectioner's  shop.  She  never 
cared  about  exercise,  and  never  walked  a  step 
further  than  she  could  help.  The  change 
has  come  with  alarming  rapidity.  I  saw  her 
last  week  for  the  first  time  for  six  months, 
and  she  has  become  enormous.  She  breathes 
with  difficulty  ;  her  heart  is  giving  her 
trouble.  She  has  consulted  a  doctor,  who 
allows  her  to  take  no  specific  for  obesity, 
but  has  put  her  on  a  strict  diet.  I  believe 
she  does  make  some  attempt  to  adhere  to  that 
diet,  but  the  attempt  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  a  hopeless  failure.  With  the  confectioner's 
shop  at  hand,  what  else  could  you  expect  ? 
She  has  faith  in  her  doctor,  and,  except  in  the 
matter  of  diet,  would  not  dream  of  disobeying 
his  orders.  Am  I  to  let  that  woman  die  ? 
Polden's  Emaciatory  Powders  are  colourless, 
harmless,  almost  tasteless.  If  I  conceal  them 
in  the  marmalade  which  she  eats  to  excess 
every  morning  for  breakfast,  she  will  recover 
in  spite  of  herself.     You  see  ?  " 

*•  I  do.     You  risk  a  great  deal." 

"  No  risk  at  all.  Par  ton  and  his  two 
sisters  have  used  them  without  ill  effects  of 
any  kind — on  the  contrary,  with  great  benefit 
to  their  health." 

"  That  proves  nothing.  You  have,  it 
seems  to  me,  an  insurable  interest  in  this 
lady's  life.     Why  did  you  not  insure  it  ?  " 

"  Do  young  men  ever  think  of  insurance  ? 
I  did  not  until  it  was  too  late.  No  insurance 
company  would  accept  Miss  Judd  now  on 
any  terms." 

"  And  the  diamonds — the  mention  of  the 
Lusitania  ?  " 

"  Had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  I 
had  intended  to  present  these  diamonds 
to-day  to  a  young  lady.  For  reasons  which 
do  not  concern  you,  I  have  not  given  them 
to  her." 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Wing,  everything 
concerns  me." 

"  Very  well,  then.  If  you  were  lunching 
with  a  girl  at  a  restaurant,  and  you  found  a 


dish  so  bad  that  you  called  up  the  manager 
and  had  it  changed,  and  the  girl  in  the 
manager's  presence  called  you  a  silly  idiot, 
and  asked  for  a  second  helping  of  the  same 
dish,  would  you  think  that  she  showed  the 
kind  of  temper  that  promised  happiness  in 
the  married  life  ?  " 

"  I  should  not." 

"  Nor  did  I.  The  reference  to  the  Lusi- 
tania was  quite  accidental — a  brother  of 
mine  is  going  out  there  on  business.  I 
think  that's  all." 

I  handed  him  the  sovereign.  "And,"  I 
said,  "  would  you,  as  a  favour,  let  me  have 
two  lines  to  say  the  result  of  your  experiment 
with  Miss  Judd." 

"  Certainly.    But  I  have  not  your  address." 

I  gave  him  my  card,  and  we  parted.  I 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  lesson  to  me 
in  future  not  to  decide  too  hurriedly  that 
any  particular  thing  amounted  to  a  clue. 

Next  day  I  received  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Dear  Sie, — In  return  for  the  service  you 
rendered  me,  I  premised  to  tell  you  the  true 
explanation  of  the  conversation  which  you 
overheard.  I  did  not  say  when  I  would  do 
it,  but  I  choose  to  do  it  now.  Observing  in 
the  train  that  you  were  making  the  utmost 
effort  to  overhear  what  my  uncle  and  myself 
were  saying,  I  thought  I  would  give  you 
something  for  your  trouble.  An  almost 
imperceptible  wink  to  my  uncle  accompanied 
my  remark  that  I  would  put  it  in  her 
marmalade,  and  my  dear  old  uncle  is  fairly 
quick  at  the  up-take.  You  followed  up 
beautifully. 

"Briefly,  you  have  been  spoofed.  Miss 
Judd  and  Uncle  Ambrose  and  the  Emaciatory 
Powder  are  but  parts  of  a  myth.  My  story 
about  the  diamonds  and  the  girl  was  also 
spoof.  So  sorry,  but  you  deserved  it. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"Reginald  Wing." 

People  seem  to  think  that  if  you  deserve  a 
thing,  you  must  like  to  get  it.  This  is  not 
invariably  the  case.  I  tell  the  story  because 
it  shows  that  even  the  cleverest  may  occasion- 
ally fail. 
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ENGLAND'S  Story  in  Portrait  and  Picture. 

X.    THE   REIGN    OF   HENRY    III. 


THE  gorgeous  colour  of  romance  has 
given  none  of  its  hue  to  the  long  fifty- 
seven  years  during  which  Henry  III. 
reigned.  Such  tender  ghosts  of  sentiment  as 
haunted  the  life  of  his  uncle  Richard  were 
laid  by  the  prosaic  commercialism  of  his 
self-seeking  ways.  There  is  no  love  business 
on  which  to  embroider  poetical  fantasies. 
Honour,  valour,  chivalry,  were  strangers  to 
him,  and  he  drove  out  these  qualities  from 
his  neighbourhood. 

Henry  III.  was  but  nine  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  when  a  newly- 
awakened  burst  of  national  feeling  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  Knowing  him  young, 
his  people  believed  him  malleable,  and  he 
was  crowned  at  Gloucester  not  only  by  the 
fillet  band  of  gold,  but  by  the  hopes  of  his 
subjects. 

Encompassed  by  a  court  of  elders,  the 
child  stood  alone,  wondering,  watching,  con- 
jecturing, the  occasion   of   the  high  value 


placed  on  his  life.  Bad-tempered  he  was  ; 
liis  nature — wax  to  receive,  water  to  retain — 
gradually  revealed  itself,  to  grieve  the  heart 
of  tliose  men  who  stood  in  turn  in  watchful, 
attitudes  near  the  small  royal  person — Pem- 
broke, Hubert  de  Burgh,  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  Pandulf. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  made  regent 
of  the  kingdom  after  the  boy's  coronation, 
and  secure  in  the  support  of  the  Church, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  legate,  he  set  to  work  to  break  up  the 
kingdom's  existing  state  of  rebellion. 

Tlie  Great  Charter  was  reissued,  under 
the  double  sanction  of  royal  and  Papal 
authority,  "  as  the  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  the  Crown  with  those  of  the 
subject,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
barons  without  encroaching  too  deeply  upon 
the  royal  prerogative."  All  those  barons 
who  returned  to  their  allegiance  had  their 
liberties  and  privileges  confirmed. 
449  2  H 
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When  Henry  was  crowned  at  Gloucester, 
TiOuis,  the  French  Prince,  to  whom  the 
crown  had  been  offered  by  a  disaffected 
people,  had  not  only  accepted  it,  but  was 
actually  in  possession  of  London  and  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties.  True,  the 
throne  of  the  child-king  was  then  mainly 
upheld  by  foreign  mercenaries  and  adven- 
turers, but  in  a  battle  known  as  "  The  Fair 
of  Lincoln  " — from  the  great  spoils  that  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  victors — Tiouis  was 
defeated    in    the    cathedral    citv ;    and    so 


intention  of  fulfilling,  for  when,  sixteen  years 
later,  he  succeeded  Philip  as  King  of  France, 
he  not  only  republished  that  monarch's 
sentence  against  John,  but  took  possession  of 
Poitou  and  Guienne,  an  action  that  definitely 
marked  England's  complete  separation  from 
France,  and  forced  her  to  stand  alone,  an 
independent  power. 

The  homage  of  John  had  made  the  Pope 
guardian  of  his  heir,  and  it  was  Papal  policy 
that  the  guardianship  should  be  a  good 
deal   more   than   nominal.      The  Pope  was 


HENRY    III.    CONFIRMING     IVIAGNA     CARTA     IN     WESTMINSTER    IfALL,     1225."        BY    JOHN    MILEER. 


frightened  was  he  at  the  many  conspiracies 
he  discovered  against  himself,  that  when 
news  reached  him  of  the  defeat  of  liis  fleet 
off  Sandwich,  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  over 
Eustace  the  Monk,  wliich  cut  off  the  re- 
inforcements sent  to  him  from  France,  he 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Lambeth,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  immediate  departure  of  himself 
and  his  troops  for  France,  an  interchange  of 
prisoners,  and  a  general  amnesty.  He  left 
England,  promising  to  use  his  influence  with 
his  father  for  the  restoration  of  the  provinces 
lost  by  John— a  promise  he  obviously  had  no 


active  and  zealous  in  the  interests  of  his  young 
vassal,  and  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  cause 
a  revolution  in  feeling  in  favour  of  the  young 
Henry.  As  feudal  superior  he  commanded 
Gualo,  his  legate,  to  reside  near  the  royal 
person,  watch  over  his  safety,  and  protect  his 
rights.  Gualo  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Pandulf,  that  same  ecclesiastic  who  had 
brought  John  to  submission,  and  who  watched 
with  equal  solicitude  over  the  interests  of  the 
young  king  :  and  when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
died,  which  Avas  very  soon  after  the  coronation, 
and  before  he  had  advanced  very  far  in  his 
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task  of  restoring  order,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
the  justiciar,  took  up  the  government  of 
England,  and  the  custody  of  the  royal  chikl 
was  entrusted  to  Peter  des  Roches,  a  Poitevin, 
who  had  been  in  the  confidence  of  John. 
The  presence  of  Pandulf  was  a  wise  check 
on  the  rival  ambitions  of  the  two  men. 

For  some  years  the  ferment  of  the  kingdom 
went  on,  and  strong  measures  had  to  be 
resorted  to  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
both  within  and  without  the  realm.  Pandulf 
restored  rule  on  the  Welsh  borders,  and 
negotiated  peace  with  Scotland  by  arranging 
a  marriage  between  Alexander  and  the  king's 
sister ;  whilst  Hubert  de  Burgh  applied 
himself  to  the  even  more  difficult  task  of 
seizing  from  the  powerful  vassals  who  held 
them  "the  government  of  the  royal  castles, 
often  meeting  with  desperate  resistance. 

In  1225,  Henry,  being  then  eighteen,  first 
took  an  active  part  in  government.  He 
assembled  a  Great  Council, and  urgently  asked 
its  aid  to  enable  him  to  resist  an  invasion 
of  Poitou  by  Louis  YIIT.,  who  had  succeeded 
Philip  Augustus  on  the  French  throne.  The 
Council  refused,  hesitated,  but  finally  yielded 
on  the  solemn  ratification  by  the  king  of  the 
people's  Charter,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Corn- 


wall, led  an  expedition  to  Bordeaux.  But 
the  Pope  threw  his  weight  into  the  balance 
against  England,  and  insisted  on  an  armistice 
for  twelve  months. 

Active  hostilities  were  resumed  in  12 BO, 
Louis  YIII.  having  died  in  1226.  Henry  IIL 
himself  marched  through  Anjou,  Poitou,  and 
Gascony,  but  returned  in  a  few  months,  after 
a  complete  failure.  In  the  interval  the 
Sixth  Crusade  —  1227-1229  —  took  place, 
under  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  when 
Jerusalem  and  other  places  w^ere  restored 
to  the  Christians. 

In  1227  Henry  declared  himself  of  age,  and 
we  see  him  then  a  youth  of  middle  size, 
neither  fat  nor  lean,  tall  nor  short,  of  ex- 
pression inalert,  and  with  features  rendered 
curious,  if  not  ugly,  by  the  irregularity  of 
one  eyebrow  drooping  so  as  arbitrarily  to 
mask  part  of  one  eye.  With  the  aid  of  this 
distorted  vision  he  seems  to  have  seen  the 
nation  as  a  monstrous  organism,  and  himself 
as  its  heart,  for  his  actions  show  very  little 
care  for  the  country,  but  immense  considera- 
tion for  the  country's  king. 

Some  disputes  between  Henry  and  his 
barons  had  already  occurred.  The  preference 
wdiich  the  Poitevin,  Des  Roches,  showed  for 
his  countrymen,  and  his  quarrels  with  De 
Burgh,  led  to  Heni-y's  dismissing  the  latter 
from  office,  and  appointing  Des  Roches  in 
his  place. 
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The  favouritism  of  Des  Rocbes  to  the 
Poitevins  again  aroused  the  opposition  of 
the  barons,  who  took  up  arms  and,  supported 
hj  the  Churcb,  compelled  the  king  to  dismiss 
Des  Roches  and  his  countrymen. 

Then,  in  1230,  Henry  married,  and 
Eleanor  of  Provence  brought  in  her  train 
many  fortune-hunting  Gascons  and  Pro- 
ven9als.  An  uncle  of  the  queen  was  made 
chief  minister,  another  was  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  and  yet  a  third  was  given 
the  earldom  of  Richmond.  The  queen- 
mother,  married  now  to  her  old  love,  the 
Count  de  la  Marche,  sent  four  sons  to  be 
provided  for  by  their  king  half-brother,  and 
again  Henry  asked 
financial  help  from 
his  people,  and,  on 
the  express  condition 
that  he  dismissed 
foreigners  and  re- 
dressed other  evils,  it 
was  granted.  It  was 
but  a  small  supply, 
but  to  get  it  he  took 
great  oaths. 

Then  came  a  French 
war  in  1242.  It  was 
undertaken  at  the 
instigation  of  the 
king's  mother,  and 
the  Council  refused 
supplies.  It  was  a 
disastrous  w^ar,  and 
Henry,  eventually  de- 
feated near  Taille- 
bourg,  and  again  at 
Saintes,  had  no 
alternative  but  to 
make  an  ignominious, 
hastened  return  to 
England,  leaving  his 
treasures  and  bag- 
gage, and  concluding 

a  truce  for  five  years.  The  Great  Council, 
summoned  in  1244,  refused  to  grant  supplies 
unless  the  appointment  of  the  great  officers 
of  State  was  placed  in  its  hands,  and, 
when  again  summoned  in  1248,  remonstrated 
against  the  abuse  of  purveyance,  and  the 
various  other  illegal  means  by  which  lie  had 
raised  money,  and  against  his  patronage  of 
foreigners. 

Again  and  yet  again  Henry  met  his 
Parliament.  Again  and  yet  again  he  took 
oaths  to  keep  the  charters.  Again  and  yet 
again  he  broke  those  oaths  as  easily  as  he 
made  them. 

But   with   these  oaths   Henry   sometimes 
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managed  to  raise  sufficient  sums  of  money 
to  embark  on  further  ill-advised  enter- 
prises, such  as  his  expedition  against 
Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  in  Guienne,  which 
resulted  in  a  treaty  and  the  betrothal  of 
Henry's  son.  Prince  Edward,  to  Alphonso's 
daughter,  Eleanor.  Subsequently,  in  1258, 
he  prepared  for  his  Quixotic  attempt  to 
subdue  Sicily,  and  squandered  all  the  money 
in  his  treasury.  To  obtain  supplies  he 
summoned  the  Great  Council  at  West- 
minster Hall  on  May  2,  1258.  In  the 
spring  a  famine  had  desolated  the  land,  and 
the  people  were  in  no  humour  to  bear  an 
increase  of  taxation.  The  barons,  many  of 
whom  appeared  in 
full  armour,  chose 
for  their  spokesman 
a  baron  of  French 
birth,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of 
Ijeicester,  the  hus- 
band of  Henry's 
sister  Eleanor,  widow 
of  William  Mareschal, 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 
At  a  private  meeting 
of  the  barons  it  was 
resolved  to  procure 
the  redress  of  all 
grievances,  and  to 
take  the  government 
into  their  own  hands. 
In  the  Great 
Council  they  de- 
manded that  the 
admin  istrationshould 
be  entrusted  to  a 
commission  of 
twenty-four,  chosen 
from  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  lay  peers, 
twelve  by  the  King's 
Council,  and  twelve 
by  the  Great  Council.  Henry  consented 
to  summon  at  Oxford  —  in  1258,  on 
June  11 — an  assembly  afterwards  known 
as  "The  Mad  Parliament,"  which  passed 
the  statutes  called  "The  Provisions  of 
Oxford,"  a  scheme  of  reform  drawn  up 
by  De  Montfort  and  fourteen  barons,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  others  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Provisions  of  Oxford  included  : — 

1.  A  Council  of  twenty-four  members 
chosen  to  advise  in  the  administration. 

2.  The  Parliament  (^.e.,  the  Council  of 
tenants-in-chief)  should  meet  thrice  every 
year,  in  February,  June,  and  October. 
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3.  A  sheriff  for  each  county  should  be 
aunaally  elected. 

4.  xln  account  of  the  pubhc  money  should 
be  reg'ularly  given. 

5.  Estates  should  not  be  given  to  foreigners. 
The  barons  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve 


the  next  year,  Henry's  brother,  Prince 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  "  King  of 
the  Romans,"  was  not  allowed  by  De  Mont- 
fort  to  visit  England  till  he  had  sworn  to 
observe  the  Provisions. 

In    1259,  Henry  III.  visited    France   to 
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to  act  when  the  Parliament  was  not  sitting, 
and,  to  remove  all  legal  check,  made  the 
judges  go  on  circuit  septennially  instead  of 
annually.  Prince  Edward  reluctantly  took 
the  oath  to  these  statutes.  Henry's  half- 
brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche, 
refused,  and  had  to  leave  the  kingdom.     In 


arrange  a  treaty  with  Louis  IX.  It  was 
concluded  in  November,  at  Abbeville.  Louis 
restored  to  England  Perigord,  Limousin, 
Agenois,  Guerey,  and  Saintonge,  while 
Henry  renounced  his  claims  to  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou.  Louis 
now  offered  to  mediate  between  Henry  and 
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liis  barons,  who  had  virtually  kept  him  a 
prisoner.  The  barons,  from  the  arrogance 
of  the  committee  of  twelve,  had  split  np  into 
two  parties,  the  one  led  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  w^as  in  favour  of  the  royal  aiithority. 
Henry,  on  his  return  to  Ens^land,  obtained 
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from  the  Pope,  Alexander 
annulling  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and 
thereupon  seized  the  Tower,  repudiated  his 
oath,  and  De  Montfort  fled  to  France. 

In  the  following  year — 12(52 — several  in- 
terviews took  place 
between  Henry  and 
the  barons,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  refer 
their  differences  to 
the  King  of  France 
and  "The  King  of 
the  Konians." 

The  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester having  died  in 
1203,  his  son  Gilbert 
joined  the  party  of 
l)e  Montfort,  who 
returned  from  France 
and  reorganised  his 
supporters.  The 
ensuing  inarch  of 
events  is  concisely 
shown  by  Lingard. 
Henry  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  King  of 
France,  and,  aware 
of  the  designs  of  his 
enemies,  ordered  the 
citizens  of  London, 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
the  principal  barons, 
and  afterwards  all 
freemen  througliout 
the  kingdom,  to  sweai- 
fealty  not  only  to 
himself,  but,  in  tlie 
event  of  his  death, 
to  his  eldest  son,  the 
Prince  Edward.  To  th 
of  Gloucester  objected, 
joined  at  Oxford  by  his  associates,  and  in  a 
few  days  De  Montfort  appeared  at  their  head. 
With  the  royal  banner  displayed  before  them, 
they  took  Gloucester,  AVorcester,  and  Bridg- 
north, ravaged  the  lands  of  the  royalists,  the 
foreigners,  and  the  natives  who  refused  to 
join  their  ranks,  and,  augmenting  their 
numbers  as  they  advanced,  directed  their 
march  towards  London.  Li  London,  the 
aldermen  and  principal  citizens  were  loyal 
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to  the  king  ;  the  mayor  and  the  populace 
openly  declared  for  the  barons.  Henry  was 
in  possession  of  the  Tower,  and  Edward 
hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the  castle  of 
Windsor. 

Henry,  still  sheltered  in  the  Tower,  made 
one  more  of  his  many  elastic  covenants  with 
the  barons,  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
Avere  promulgated  in  a  Great  Council  at 
London. 

But  there  w^ere  too  many  points  at  issue 
between  the  royal  party  and  the  reformers  for 
a  peace  of  any  dura- 
tion, and  in  less  than 
a  year  civil  war  was 
again  so  imminent 
that  both  parties 
agreed  to  accept  the 
arbitration  of  Louis 
IX.  ;  and  at  a  council 
held  at  x\miens,  the 
French  monarch  gave 
his  award — that  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford 
should  be  annulled, 
but  that  Magna  Carta 
should  be  confirmed. 
The  barons  now 
repudiated  the  arbi- 
tration to  which  they 
had  agreed,  and  a 
civil  war  began. 
After  both  parties  had 
pillaged  the  country, 
and  especially  robbed 
tlie  Jews,  the  hostile 
foices  met  on  the 
Downs  of  Lewes,  on 
May  13,  1264,  when 
the  king's  forces  were 
completely  defeated, 
and  Henry  himself 
and  his  brother 
Rich  a  r  d  take  n 
prisoners.  Upw^ards 
of  five  thousand 
Englishmen  lost 
their  lives  in  this  battle.  On  the  next  day 
the  treaty  called  "The  Mise  of  Lewes'' 
was  concluded,  and  Prince  Edward  and 
Richard's  son  Henry  delivered  themselves 
as  hostages  for  Henry  and  "  The  King  of 
the  Romans."  But  it  did  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  ambitious  De  Montfort  to 
release  his  prisoners.  The  four — the  king 
and  Edward,  Richard  and  his  son — were 
kept  in  imprisonment,  whilst  Simon  de 
Montfort,  as  leader  of  the  barons,  assumed 
the  royal  power,    issued  orders  in   Henry's 
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name,  and  was  in  all  bnfc  nainc3  England's 
king'. 

Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  attempted  to 
sustain  the  rojalist  cause  in  Wales,  but  was 
crushed  by  the  aid  of  the  native  prince 
Llewellyn,  and  the  fleet,  which  the  queen 
had  eqnipped  in  the  Flemish  ports,  was 
closely  blockaded  there,  till  the  mercenaries 
were    disbanded.       De    Montfort    and    the 


insurgent  barons  were  everywhere  victorious, 
and  tlie  Papal  bull  of  excommunication  was 
publicly  burnt  at  Dover. 

De  Montfort  and  Gloucester  then  sum- 
moned the  famous  Parhament  of  1265,  to 
which  Avere  bidden  two  knights  from  each 
county,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
evolution  of  representativ^e  government  in 
England,   deputies    from    both    cities   and 
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boroughs.  Writs  were  issued,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  the  mayors,  directing  them  to  cause 
the  election,  along  with  one  hundred  of  the 
dignified  clergy,  of  two  knights  for  each 
shire,  two  citizens  for  each  city,  and  two 
burgesses  for  each  borough.  This  was  a 
definite  approach  to  the  representation  of  the 
people.  When  the  Parliament  met,  these 
elected  representiitives  sat  with  the  barons 
and  bishops.  But  that  assembly  was  an 
early  form  of  our  present  Parliament,  the 
peers  forming,  on  the  separation  of  the 
classes— which,  according  to  Hallam,  took 
place  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. — the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  knights  and 
burgesses  the  House  of  Commons. 


abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  he  openly 
endeavoured  to  engross  all  the  power  in  the 
State,  in  defiance  even  of  the  "  Commission  " 
of  Twelve. 

The  royal  authority  was  now  virtually 
restored,  though  the  civil  war  was  main- 
tained by  De  Montfort's  followers  for 
eighteen  months.  Kenilworth  Castle  and 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  the  principal  strongholds  of 
the  insurgents,  having  been  reduced  by 
Prince  Edward,  a  Parliament  was  held  at 
Kenilworth  in  November,  1266,  when  the 
authority  of  Henry  III.  was  again  established, 
after  he  had  ratified  Magna  Carta  and 
promised  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
Church. 
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But  the  ascendancy  of  De  Montfort  proved 
short-lived.  The  jealousy  of  his  dominance, 
that  had  already  been  apparent,  spread 
amongst  the  barons,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
king's  party  largely  increased.  K  strong 
band  of  royalists,  with  the  escaped  Prince 
Edward  at  its  head,  met  Simon  in  the 
battle  known  as  that  of  Evesham,  and 
there  the  great  revolutionary  leader  was 
killed. 

By  the  people  generally  De  Montfort  was 
regarded  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  and 
certainly  his  acts  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
development  of  Constitutional  freedom.  But 
the  usurpation  by  himself  and  his  colleagues 
was  more  oppressive  to  the  people  than  the 


In  the  next  year,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
attempted  an  insurrection  in  London,  but 
it  was  easily  quelled.  Order  being  re- 
established. Prince  Edward  embarked  on  the 
Ninth  Crusade— 1270-1272— which  the  aged 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  had  led  the 
seventh,  was  leading.  The  Latin  Empire  in 
Constantinople  had  been  subverted,  and  the 
Greek  restored  under  Michael  YIII.  in 
1261,  whereupon  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
talking  advantage  of  the  divisions  among  the 
Christians  in  Syria,  made  a  series  of  rapid 
conquests  in  Palestine,  and  in  Antioch  one 
hundred  thousand  Christians  were  massacred 
by  his  troops.  It  was  to  avenge  this 
disaster  that  the  Cross  was  for  the  last  time 
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taken  up.  An  attempt  was  made  on  Edward 
by  an  assassin  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  His 
wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  is  said  to  have  saved 
his  life  by  sucking  the  poison  from  the 
wound. 

While  the  prince  was  still  absent  on  the 
Crusade,  the  king  died,  in  1272,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign— a  longer  rule  than 
that  of  any  other  English  monarch  except 
George  III.  and  Queen  Victoria. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  speaks  of  oblivion  as 
scattering  her  poppies  blindly  over  both 
faults  and  virtues  :  but  even  from  covering 
by  the  petals  of  this  flower  the  epitaph  on 
Henry  III.  lias  been  preserved  ;  and  we 
know  that  he  was  selfish,  petty  in  thought, 
mean  in  deed,  weak,  unadventurous,  devoid 
of  the  sentiments  of  greatness,  and  that  all 
could  see  the  shallows  of  his  nature.  He 
was  not,  however,  void  of  virtues,  for  he  was 
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pious,  learned,  kind,  but  even  these  qualities 
showed  in  him  but  ineffectively. 

Unstable  in  character,  unthriftv  in  ex- 
penditure, unwise  in  foreign  ambitions,  and 
untrustworthy  in  obligations,  Henry  was 
quite  unqualified  to  support  the  weiglit  of 
the  government  of  a  great  kingdom.  But  his 
reign  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  English 
history,  for  it  witnessed  the  formal  adjustment 
of  the  civil  government,  the  change  of  the 
position  of  the  king  from  a  feudal  superior 
to  a  chief  magistrate,  and  the  creation  of  a 
representative  Parliament,  which  became 
necessary,  not  for  the  , 
enactment   of   laws — ■  ,/ 

for  the  Great  Council, 
with  the  king,  was 
sufficient  for  that, 
and  new  laws  were 
little  desired — but  to 
authorise  taxation, 
because  the  domains 
of  the  Crown  were 
passing  into  the  hands 
of  favourites,  the 
custom  of  commuting 
military  services  for 
pecuniary  payments 
was  becoming  com- 
mon, and,  while  the 
frequent  levying  of 
aid  was  necessary, 
from  the  extravagance 
of  the  king  or  the 
cupidity  of  favourites, 
excuses  for  levying  it 
were  easily  invented, 
to  the  great  oppression 
of  the  people  of  all 
ranks. 

Many  improvements 
were  introduced  in 
this  reign — the  manu- 
facture of  linen,  128P>  ; 

of  leaden  water-pipes,  12?)%  ;  of  candles, 
instead  of  splints  of  wood,  and  gold  coins  ;  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  geography,  with  the 
art  of  distillation,  from  the  Moors,  1220  ; 
and  the  mariner's  compass  by  a  Venetian. 
Coal  was  discovered  at  Newcastle  in  1284. 
The  celebrated  Koger  Bpcou,  who  was  born 
in  Somersetshire,  1214,  educated  at  Paris, 
and  lived  as  a  monk  of  Oxford,  invented 
the  telescope  and  magic  lantern. 

As  far  as  the  purpose  of  our  present  series 
of  articles  is  concerned,  but  few  artists  have 
sought  or  found  any  special  inspiration  in 
the  events  of  Henry's  reign.  The  scene  of 
his  coronation  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  has 
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been  depicted  by  Mr.  Caton  Woodville,  and 
an  unknown  engraver  has  chosen  the 
moment  of  the  presentation  of  the  child- 
king  to  his  barons  by  the  patriotic  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  Of  the  famous  scene  in  which 
the  king  in  1255,  on  demanding  the  assist- 
ance of  Parliament  to  supply  funds  for  a 
new  Crusade,  was  denied  his  request  by  a 
body  of  prelates,  to  which  he  replied  that,  as 
he  had  created  them  in  their  offices,  he  could 
debase  them,  we  have  two  versions,  and  the 
occasion  of  his  confirmation  of  Magna  Carta 
in  1244  has  been  painted  by  John  Miller, 
while  that  old  -  time 
engraver,  Samuel  Wale, 
shows  him  preaching 
to  the  monks  of  Win- 
chester —  a  task  for 
which  he  was  better 
qualified  by  piety  than 
his  long  misrule 
encourages  us  to 
remember.  A  modern 
artist,  M]*.  Hatherell, 
has  given  us  two 
picturesque  illustra- 
tions of  other  com- 
plex moments  in 
Henry's  relations  with 
his  Church  in  the  year 
1252,  which  are  thus 
recalled  in  Mrs.  Murray 
Smithy's  interesting 
book  on  W^estminster 
Abbey,  in  which  these 
pictures  appear.  "  The 
feast  of  St.  Edward, 
October  18,  was  fixed 
for  the  solemn  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy 
Blood,  and  after  a 
night  spent  in  prayer 
and  fasting,  the  king 
went  to  St.  Paul's, 
attended  by  a  pompous  procession  of  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics  with  crosses  and  lighted 
tapers.  Here  Henry  received  the  phial  with 
the  greatest  honour,  reverence,  and  awe. 
He  carried  it  above  his  head  publicly, 
going  on  foot,  and  wearing  a  humble 
dress  consisting  of  a  poor  cloak  without  a 
hood,  and,  preceded  by  the  priests,  clad  in 
their  copes  and  hoods,  proceeded  without 
stopping  to  the  Church  of  Westminster. 
Nor  should  it  be  omitted  to  be  men- 
tioned that  he  carried  it  with  both  hands 
when  he  came  to  any  rugged  or  uneven  part 
of  the  road,  but  always  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Heaven  or  on  the  vessel  itself.    The  pall  was 
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borne  on  f o u r 
spears,  and  two 
assistants  sup- 
ported the  king's 
arms  lest  liis 
strength  should 
fail." 

"  This  same  year 
Henry,  holding  a 
lighted  taper  in  one 
hand,  the  Gospels 
in  the  other,  swore 
to  observe  Magna 
Carta.  He  and 
all  the  surrounding 
])relates  and  clergy 
then  flung  their 
smokingcandleson 
the  pavement,  and 
cried  with  one 
voice  :  '  So  go  out 
with  smoke  and 
stench  the  accursed 
souls  of  those  who 
break  or  prevent 
the  Charter!'  To 
which  all  present 
replied  :  '  Amen, 
amen  ! ' " 
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The  Tale  of  a  Tank, 


By   H.   E.   CALDWELL    SMITH. 


IT  was  a  Maj-week  night  of  June,  the 
night  of  the  College  Ball,  which 
gay  scene  three  bored  youths  in  a 
doorway  regarded  with  spiritless  eyes. 
Bradby,  Lewis,  and  Seton  stood  near  the 
basket  of  shawls  provided  for  the  shoulders 
of  the  reckless  fair  who  prowl  the  College 
lawns  between  dances,,  and  as  they  stood, 
they  condemned— utterly.  They  themselves 
were  faultless,  immaculate— everything  else 
was  wanting. 

'*  Never  saw  such  a  plain  lot  of  girls  in 
my  life,"  said  Bradby,  regarding  the  "  chaps' 
sisters  "  with  disfavour. 

"  I  don't  mind  the  Boston  in  moderation," 
conceded  Seton,  "  but  that  Grafton  Galleries 
stagger  and  the  Empress  Rooms  crab-crawl 
I  do  bar  !  " 

"  Hark !  The  band  are  letting  off  pop-guns 
now,"  groaned  Lewis  affectedly — "  pop-guns 
instead  of  the  '  compelling  strings  '  !  And 
their  music  sickens  me — their  mock  holy 
measures,  their  realistic  effects  !  "  He  leant 
exhaustedly  on  the  doorpost. 

*'  I  vote  we  go  and  bathe  in  the  tank," 
said  Bradby  suddenly. 

Every  member  of  the  College  knows  the 
tank  in  the  Fellows'  garden,  reached  legally 
through  the  door  by  the  masters'  lodge  with  a 
key,  illegally  by  climbing  the  paddock  wall. 
One  is  permitted  to  bathe  there  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  consequently  one 
never  does.  But  the  idea  of  discarding  his  pale 
grey  suede  waistcoat  and  other  garments,  and 
laving  himself  by  moonhght,  appealed  to 
Lewis's  effete  mind.  Seton  jumped  at  the 
lark  of  it.  Bradby,  that  man  of  sense,  merely 
felt  hot  and  wished  to  feel  cool. 

They  cast  a  last  look  at  the  heated, 
jostling  crowd  of  contortionists  before  steal- 
ing out. 

"The  twice-breathed  air,"  said  Lewis. 
He  is  the  man  who  always  talks  in  quota- 
tions, which  he  is  rarely  allowed  to  finish. 

"  Out  of  the  sound  of "  he  went  on. 

"Pumps  should  never  be  w^orn  in  the 
paddock,"  added  Bradby  to  their  private 
parody  on  "  Manners  for  Men." 

"  Wall — this  vile  wall !  "  quoted  Lewis  as 
they  scaled  it. 

The  tank  lay  limpid,  alluring  in  the 
moonlight,  blotched  here  and  there  by  water- 
lily   leaves.     The   dressing  -  shed,   alias   the 


Fellows'  summer-house,  faced  it,  and  there  on 
the  seat  they  laid  their  garments  of  state. 

Lewis  stretched  himself,  naked  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  From  the  luxury  of  an  effete  civilisation, 
good  Heaven  dehver  us ! "  he  said,  and  plunged 
in:  Bradby  and  Seton,  without  an  oration, 
followed.     It  was  prime. 

"  How  sharp  the  contrast — heated,  crowded 
ballroom  to  '  peat-black  waters  flecked  with 
foam  '  !  "  exulted  Lewis.  (Gibson  is  the  poet 
in  his  set  just  now.) 

"  Or  garden  slime  and  Cambridge  loam," 
capped  Bradby. 

Seton  merely  dived  at  Lewis's  legs  and 
pulled  him  under,  with  a  vain  longing  that 
the  suede  waistcoat,  much  derided,  were 
there  too. 

They  emerged,  spluttering,  to  a  cataclysm. 
A  key  ground  in  the  lock,  and  by  the  legal 
entrance  came  a  Fellow  and  a  Dame. 

"  Here,  my  dear  Miss  Arabella,  in  this 
mellowed  old  garden,  we  may  give  cur 
minds  to  the  problem  that  is  before  us, 
uninfluenced  by  strains  of  sensuous  music, 
or  the  insidious  waltz,  which  has,  no  doubt, 
influenced  many  a  man  to  his  disadvantage." 

("  Speech  !  speech  !  "  from  Bradby.) 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  of  the  demoralising 
effect  of  the  moonlight?"  inquired  his 
companion  briskly. 

"  The  moon  should  rather  throw  light  on 
the  matter." 

"  Of  course  you  mean  the  extension  of 
that  fifth  chapter  to  include " 

They  moved  towards  the  summer-house. 
The  lady  was  Miss  Arabella  Tatham,  mathe- 
matical coach  at  Girnham.  She  and 
St.  Leger  were  collaborating  in  a  work  for 
the  torment  of  the  young. 

"  They're  sitting  on  our  clothes  1 "  came  in 
agonised  accents  from  Bradby. 

"  Are  those  water-lilies  on  the  water  ? " 
asked  Miss  Arabella  in  the  determined  tones 
of  one  who  changes  the  subject. 

Three  agitated  heads  disappeared  below 
the  water,  and  remained  until  they  could 
bear  it  no  longer.     They  emerged  to  hear — 

"  I  should  not  go  too  near  the  water  if  I 
were  you.  It  is  reputed  to  be  full  of  dead 
sparrows — 'potted  at'  is,  I  believe,  the  correct 
expression,  by  the  higher-spirited  of  the 
youth  within  our  borders — and  is  probably 
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'  She  is  sitting  on  our  clothes ! '  chanted  the  three." 
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exceedingly  unhealthy  owing  to  the   putre- 
faction of  their  bodies." 

"  Filthy  miftd  the  fellow  has  !  "  whispered 
Seton  disgustedly. 

The  others  spat  earnestly,  having,  in  their 
efforts  to  be  invisible,  swallowed  much  alleged 
putrefaction. 

"  Miss  Tathani — or  may  I  say  Miss  Ara- 
bella ? — you  must  have  guessed  my  feel- 
ings  " 

Bradby  spluttered.  The  man  was  going 
to  propose  ! 

Three  shivering  bodies  awaited  the  event 
breathlessly.  If  he  only  got  it  over  and 
done  with,  and  got  off  their  clothes  ! 

"  Cough  it  up,"  advised  Seton  kindly. 

But,  alas  !  the  lady  chose  to  be  obtuse. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  Fve  seen  all  along  you 
didn't  agree  with  me  \\\  the  matter  of 
arrangement " 

The  matter  became  serious.  The  first 
fine  careless  rapture  of  the  three  had  turned 
into  an  ague. 

' '  D  ecay ing  s par ro ws  — ugh  !  1'  m  stand  i  ng 
on  'em  !  "  said  Bradby. 

"  We  must  frighten  them  away.     Wail !  " 

They  wailed.  Here  they  were  frustrated  by 
the  higher  education  of  women.  An  ordinary 
girl  w^ould  have  clung  to  St.  Leger  in  fear  ; 
he  would  have  encircled  her  with  his  manly 
arm,  and  led  her  into  the  house,  a  blushing 
fiancee.     None  of  these  things  happened. 

"  Can  those  be  the  curlews  calling  ? " 
inquired  St.  Leger  vaguely. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  Some  students 
playing  a  practical  joke.  The  question  is, 
where  ?  " 

'*  In  the  tank,"  said  Seton  in  a  loud, 
hollow  voice. 

There  was  consternation  within  as  well 
as  without. 

"  What  are  you  after,  you  idiot  ?  "  hissed 
Bradby.  The  three  dared  not  risk  another 
scene  with  the  authorities. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  whispered  Seton. 
"  They  must  be  got  out." 

The  Fellow  advanced  towards  the  watei-'s 
edge. 

''  What  is  this  ? "  quavered  St.  Leger. 
"  Your  names  and  colleges,  sirs  !  " 

"  Seek  not  to  know  our  names,"  chanted 
Seton,  covering  his  face  with  one  hand. 
The  others  followed  suit.  "  We  demand 
that  you  leave  this  garden  instantly,  giving 
us  your  word  that  you  will  not  mention  the 
incident." 

The  Fellow  by  now  stood  quivering  with 
dignity  on  the  tank's  edge. 


"  Your  audacity  amazes  me,  sir,"  said 
he.  "  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
terms." 

''  We  are,"  chanted  Seton. 

"  We  are,  we  are,"  repeated  Bradby  and 
Lewis  in  blind  faith. 

"  Unless  you  go  immediately,  we  shall  all 
leave  the  water." 

"  But  ..."  stammered  St.  Leger,  "  you 
forget  .  .  .  there  is  a  lady  !  " 

'*  She  is  sitting  on  our  clothes  !  "  chanted 
the  three. 

St.  Leger  turned. 

"  Miss  Arabella,  I  must  request  you  to 
withdraw  ! " 

There  was  a  feverish  moment.  The 
strength  of  their  position  was  in  the  lady's 
presence.  If  she  withdrew,  they  were 
lost. 

But  Miss  Tatham  was  a  sportsman  and 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  you  with 
three  infuriated  students,  Mr.  St.  Leger  ; 
they  might  attack  you,"  said  the  lady,  getting 
off  their  clothes  and  advancing  to  the  tank's 
edge. 

*'  Accept  our  terms,  or  we  do  what  we 
threatened,"  said  Seton. 

St.  Leger  was  an  obstinate  man. 

"  Your  names  and  colleges,  or  we  stay 
here,"  said  he. 

Pan  himself  only  knows  what  would  have 
happened  in  a  moment.  Three  naked,  god- 
like forms  might  have  flashed  white  in  the 
moonlight,  to  the  eternal  confusion  of  Miss 
Arabella  Tatham,  had  not  that  lady  appar- 
ently slipped  upon  a  stone  and  lurched  with 
a  scream  of  terror  against  the  Fellow. 

St.  Leger  fell  in.  Whether  the  three 
imagined  it,  or  whether  they  really  saw  Miss 
Arabella  Tatham,  one  hand  over  her  eyes, 
wave  the  other  towards  the  pile  of  clothes, 
they  would  not  like  to  say.  But  when, 
clothes  under  arm,  they  looked  back  for  a 
moment  from  the  top  of  the  paddock  wall, 
they  saw  Miss  Arabella  Tatham  benevolently 
assisting  the  Fellow  from  the  water,  and 
heard  her  kind  inquiries  about  sparrows, 
before  they  vanished  from  sight. 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that  as  the 
hastily-changed  St.  Leger  re-entered  the 
ballroom,  conducting  Miss  Arabella  Tathani 
back  from  refreshments,  they  passed  in  the 
doorway  three  faultlessly-attired  loungers, 
and  that  Miss  Tatham,  unobserved,  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  removed  two  blades  of  grass  from 
Seton's  shoulder  and  pressed  them  into  his 
hand. 
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0  jou  happen  to  have 
any  particular 
feeling  for  Kush- 
worth  ?  "  Severn e 
inquired. 

Hollis,  standing 
by  him,  directed  a 
leisurely  glance 
across  the  large 
drawing  -  room  at 
the  piano,  where  a 
man  sat  in  a  low  chak  strumming  on  a 
banjo. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  have." 
"  Ah,  so  have  I,"  said  Severne. 
"  It  also  appears  that  Miss  Herrick  has," 
remarked    Hollis,  stealing   a   glance   at  his 
neighbour. 

Sevei'ne's  face  took  on  a  slight  shadow. 
"  I  wonder  ?  "  he  said.  And  then  :  "  We 
ought  not  to  be  talking.     This  is  music." 

"  I  think  it's  rather  hard  after  musical 
chairs,"  said  George  Hollis,  shifting  his  big 
frame.  "  I'm  in  disgrace.  I  sat  in  Mrs. 
Colchester's  lap  the  last  round  but  one." 

"My  dear  friend,  my  sympathies,"  ex- 
claimed Severne.  ''But  I  don't  recollect 
that  she  has  any." 

"We  call  it  so,  for  short,"  said  Hollis, 
his  impassive  clean-shaven  face  turned 
towards  the  mobile  countenance  of  the  other. 
Severne  was  thirty,  and  of  a  nervous,  active 
temperament ;  Hollis  w-as  nearly  forty,  and 
imperturbable. 

"  I  wonder  why  the  dickens  we're  not 
playing  bridge  ? "  said  Severne  restlessly, 
watching  Miss  Herrick  at  the  piano.  "  Don't 
you  hate  a  man  who  banjos  ?  " 

"  I  do.  We're  not  playing  bridge,  if  you 
will  allow^  me  to  invert  the  order  of  your 
questions,  because  Mrs.  Raymond  has  a  fancy 
to  return  to  the  soil — I  mean,  of  course,  the 
nursery.  Peace  and  good  will,  you  know 
— musical  chairs  and  muffins." 

"  Did  anyone  say  muffins  ?  I've  not 
tasted  a  muffin  for  years.  I  suppose  we're 
all  mad  to-night,  Hollis.  Who  did  you  say 
sat  on  your  knee  ?  " 

"  I  can't  remember  how  many  exactly." 
"  Hollis,  do  you  see  Mrs.  Raymond  ?     I 


believe  she's  making  for  us  now  Rushworth's 
row's  finislied.     Hadn't  we  better " 

It  was  too  late.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Severne,  Mr. 
Hollis,"  their  hostess's  voice  challenged  them, 
"  we're  going  to  play  at  dumb  crambo. 
Will  you  make  up  a  party  to  go  out  ?  " 

"  Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night," 
murmured  Hollis. 

"  It's  a  mad  world,  my  mistress,"  said 
Severne,  with  a  little  bow%  "  but  I'm  glad  to 
be  mad  with  it.  I  choose  Lady  Smedley,  Miss 
Herrick,  Miss  Fetherstone,  Miss  Peggy 
Fetherstone,  and — and  Miss  Carr  ;  also,  to 
wit,  viz.,  namely,  item,  Hollis  here,  Durnford, 
and,  oh.  Lord  Alec  Lee  ! " 

"  Thank  you  so  much.  I  do  like  decision," 
said  Mrs.  Raymond.  "  Now  please  get  your 
party  out  into  the  billiard -room,  and  wait 
there.     W^e'll  soon  settle  on  something." 

"  There  is  a  private  access  between  the 
billiard-room  and  the  supper-table,  isn't 
there  ? "  whispered  Hollis  in  an  importimt 
voice. 

"  If  you  desert  me  !  "  threatened  Severne, 
as  he  bustled  off  to  shepherd  his  flock  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Time  for  a  game  ? "  inquired  Hollis, 
pointing  to  the  billiard  table,  as  they  stood 
waiting  for  the  keyword. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Severne  severely. 
"  Why  " — he  broke  off  as  the  door  opened — 
"  what's  the " 

"  Oh,  they  haven't  settled  anything  yet," 
said  the  new^-comer.  "  I  only  thought  I'd 
join  you." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  said  Hollis.  "  Then  you'd 
better  think  something  else.  We  are  seven. 
Go  away,  Rush  worth." 

Rush  worth  hesitated,  and  Hollis  took  him 
by  the  shoulders.  "Go  back  to  your  dirty 
conspiracy.  We  have  no  room  for  traitors 
and  renegades." 

Juha  Herrick  glanced  from  one  to  tlie 
other,  as  if  she  would  have  said  something, 
but  she  refrained.  Severne  watched  her, 
with  the  shadow  on  his  face. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  nine,"  observed 
Hollis,  closing  the  door — "  the  exact  number 
of  the  Graces." 

"  Pardon  me.  Muses,"  corrected  Severne. 
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*'  Excuse  me,  Grraces,'^  insisted  Hollis. 

*'  Allow  me,  Muses,"  persisted  Severne. 

"  Mj  dear  sir,  if  jou  only  knew  how 
absurd  your  contention " 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  a 
head  emerged  into  the  room. 

"  It  rhymes  with  *  view,'  "  said  the  head, 
grinning,  and  was  swiftly  withdrawn,  as  if 
afraid  of  retaliation. 

Severne  threw  up  his  hands  in  dismay. 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  said.  "  That  was  Banks, 
wasn't  it  ?  I  thought  so— tbe  grimacing — 
I  knew  he'd  do  something  devilish." 

"  But  '  view ' !  It,'s  quite  easy,  Mr. 
Severne,"  protested  Lady  Smedley.  "  There's 
'  shoe  '  and  *  Jew  '  and " 

"  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  rhymes ! "  said  Peggy 
Fetherstone  eagerly. 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Severne  gloomily. 
"  I've  been  thinking,  since  that  malevolent 
Banks  put  his  anthropomorphic  face  in,  and 
I  calculate  there  are  either  two  hundred  and 
seventy  or  three  hundred  and  one  words 
rhyming  with  '  view.' " 

"  Oh,"  said  Evelyn  Carr,  "  but  you 
haven't  had  time  to  count  them." 

"  It  just  came  to  me,"  he  explained. 

"  Wait  a  bit — something's  coming  to  me," 
said  Hollis,  solemnly  putting  up  a  warning 
hand.  "  Then  it  will  take  us  exactly  nine- 
teen hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  act  them 
all,  if  we  do  it  artistically,  of  course." 

"  But "  began  Lady  Smedley  in  per- 
plexity. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  start,  then  ? "  asked 
Miss  Herrick  dryly. 

"  That's  not  a  bad  notion,"  said  Severne 
thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  let's  get  to  work,  Severne  !  I  say, 
what  do  you  say  to '  zoo  '  ?  "  Lord  Alec  Lee, 
a  very  live  animal  indeed,  pushed  his  forceful 
way  into  the  conversation.  He  was  burning 
with  rude  vitality,  and  he  plumed  himself  on 
his  qualities  as  an  actor. 

"Excellent,"  said  Severne,  examining  him. 
"  You  shall  be  the  boar.  Miss  Herrick  shall 
be  the  hen  pheasant,  Lady  Smedley  a  cockatoo. 
Miss  Fetherstone  a  gazelle.  Miss  Peggy  a — a 
love-bird,  and  you  must  all  make  suitable 
noises." 

"  What  am  I  to  be  ?  "  demanded  Hollis. 

"You?  Oh,  a  gorilla,  I  think!"  said 
Severne. 

"  What  about  me,  Mr.  Severne  ?  "  inquired 
young  Ashley  Durnford,  who  was  talking 
with  Miss  Fetherstone. 

"  Sorry  I've  given  the  principal  part  to 
Hollis,"  said  Severne  apologetically,  "  but  you 
can  be  a  monkey.     Now  let  us  rehearse." 


"  But  I  don't  know  how  to  be  a  cockatoo," 
wailed  Lady  Smedley.  "  What  does  a  cock- 
atoo say  ?  " 

"  Say  '  Pretty  Polly  ! '  in  an  insinuating 
voice,"  suggested  George  Hollis,  with  his 
impassive  humorous  countenance.  "  I'm 
going  to  say  '  Grrrr-r-r  ! '  " 

"  But  this  is  dumb  crambo,"  said  Julia 
Herrick  in  protest.    "  We  can't  make  noises." 

"  Well,  how  the  dickens  can  we  act  '  zoo  ' 
if  we  don't  ?  "  demanded  Severne. 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  *  zoo '  at  all,"  said 
Lady  Smedley.  "  '  View '  and  '  zoo  '  don't 
really  rhyme." 

"  Let's  try  '  stew.'  Lady  Smedley  shall 
go  on  with  a  pot,  and  we'll  pretend  to  taste 
it,"  said  Severne. 

"  I  say,  Severne,  I've  been  practising  my 
roar  as  a  boar,"  put  in  Lord  Alec,  who  had 
been  mooning  in  a  corner  by  himself  and 
making  low  and  unnatural  noises.  "  Aren't 
we  ready  ?  " 

"  We're  not  going  to  do  *  zoo ' ;  it  doesn't 
rhyme,"  said  Severne  hastily.  "  It's  going 
to  be  '  stew.'  " 

"  I  say,  but  can't  I  get  off  my  roar  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  fellow — yes,  of  course.  You  can 
roar  for  the  stew,  or  you  can  have  a  pain 
after  you've  tasted  it." 

"I  wish,"  said  Miss  Herrick,  speaking 
generally,  "  that  we  could  get  to  work." 

"  If  someone  will  get  a  pot,  we  can,"  said 
Hollis. 

Someone  got  a  pot  from  a  waylaid  servant, 
and  the  procession  streamed  into  the  long 
drawing-room.  HolHs  stirred  the  pot,  and 
ladled  out  portions  into  the  palms  of  the 
cave  men  and  women. 

"It  is  not  ' stew  ' !  "  roared  the  audience, 
and  the  discomforted  retired  with  a  rush. 

"It  was  that  creature  Rushworth  who 
found  it  out,"  declared  Hollis,  with  darkling 
brow. 

"  But  anyone  could  tell,"  said  Miss  Peggy. 

"Well,  they  oughtn't  to.  What  are  we 
there  for,  if  not  to  puzzle  them  ? "  asked 
Hollis. 

"  I  say,  what  price  '  Loo '  ?  "  broke  in 
Lord  Alec. 

"  I  should  prefer  '  Ju,' "  said  Severne 
lightly. 

"  I  mean  unlimited  loo,  don't  you  know," 
explained  Lee. 

"  I  mean  unHmited  Jew,  don't  you  know," 
explained  Severne,  faintly  aflush  as  he  felt 
Julia  Herrick's  wondering  eyes  on  him. 

"  I've  got  it,"  announced  Hollis  solemnly. 
"Don't  all  clap  me  on  the  back  at  once. 
'  To.' " 
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"  To  what  ?  "  asked  Severne  peevishly. 

"  Simply  '  to;  "  said  HoUis. 

Severne  flung  himself  down  in  a  chair. 
"  Would  you  mind  seeing  if  there's  any 
brandy  in  the  supper-room,  Miss  Carr  ?  "  he 
said  Aveakly.     "  Is  the  man  insane  ?  " 

"  I  think  '  too '  isn't  a  bad  idea,"  put  in 
Ashley  Durnford,  rather  self-conscious  and 
quite  young.     '*  Too  utter,  you  know." 

"How  exactly  you  express  my  feelings  !  " 
murmured  Severne.  "  More  brandy,  please  !  " 

"Why  not  try  '  woo  '  ?  "  inquired  Lady 
S  medley. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Severne,  getting  to  his 
feet.     "  I've  been  wanting  to  try  it  for " 

"  Do  shut  up,  my  dear  fellow,  or  tell  us 
how  we're  to  woo.  '  Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to 
woo  thee.'  Does  anyone  here  know  how  to 
woo  ?  "  demanded  Hollis  loudly. 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  Lady  Smedley  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Good  gracious  me,"  said  that  lady, 
flushing,  "  do  you  suppose  I " 

"  No,  of  course  not  —  stupid  of  me  ! 
Severne  ?  " 

Severne  was  conscious  that  Julia  Herrick's 
eyes  were  on  him  ;  the  others'  also  may  have 
been,  for  all  he  knew. 

"  I've  long  wanted  to  have  a  try  at  it," 
he  said  modestly,  "  but  I  don't  know  if  I 
should  be  successful." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  care  if  you're  rejected ; 
we  only  want  to  know  how  it's  done  !  "  said 
Hollis  brutally. 

"There  are  several  ways,"  said  Severne. 
"If  you  play  an  instrument  hke  the  mandoline 
or  the  banjo,  for  example,  you " 

"  Oh,  let's  do  it  this  way  !  "  broke  in  Lord 
Alec,  flinging  himself  impetuously  on  his 
knee  and  raising  clasped  hands,  while  his 
eyes  streamed  entreaties. 

"  Do  you  recommend  this  way,  Severne  ?  " 
asked  Hollis  impressively. 

"Better  ask  the  ladies,"  said  Severne 
moodily. 

Hollis  inquired  of  them  with  a  gesture. 

"  I  say,  aren't  you  ever  coming  in  ?  "  in- 
quired a  head  in  the  doorway. 

"  Seize  that  Banks !  Suppress  that  Banks ! " 
commanded  Hollis.  "  Go  away  ;  we're  re- 
hearsing." 

The  door  shut. 

"  Oh,  let's  go  in  and  do  it  just  anyhow  !  " 
said  Lady  Smedley  impatiently. 

"  There's  a  lady  apiece,"  said  Hollis,  count- 
ing. "  Oh,  no,  there's  one  over.  Someone 
will  have  to  woo  two  !  " 

"  Two  !  "  said  Severne,  frowning.  "  How 
would  '  two '  do  ?  " 


"  I  suggested  '  too,' "  put  in  Durnford 
eagerly. 

"  Suppose  two  of  us  go  on,"  said  Severne 
thoughtfully. 

"An  idea  has  just  come  to  me,"  said 
Hollis.     "  How  would  you  do  '  do '  ?  " 

"Thanks  very  much,  I'm  quite  well.  How 
do  you  diO\''''  responded  Severne. 

"  I  said,  how  would  you  do  '  do  '  ?  " 

"  I  believe  Kostand -" 

"  I  say,  what  about '  cock-a-doodle-do '  ?  " 
asked  Lord  Alec  excitedly. 

"  If  we're  not  going  in,  I'm  going  out," 
said  Lady  Smedley  wearily. 

"  You  woo  two,  Severne,"  enjoined  Hollis, 
as  they  made  a  general  movement  to  the 
door. 

It  was  Lord  Alec,  however,  who  claimed 
the  two,  of  whom  one  was  Miss  Herrick.  To 
Severne's  lot  fell  Peggy  Fetherstone. 

"  Let's  see.  Do  I  woo  you,  or  you  woo 
me  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  whisper.  "  If  the  latter, 
'  ask  me  no  more,  or  at  a  touch  I  yield.'  " 

A  storm  of  hissing  abruptly  concluded  this 
"  show,"  and  the  players  were  in  a  huddled 
retreat  at  once. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  Holhs,  wiping  his 
fevered  brow.  "  I  feel  positively  vicious 
when  I  think  of  those  two  hundred  and 
seventy  words.     Phew  !  " 

"  Good  Heavens,  that's  another  !  I  hadn't 
reckoned  that  one,"  remarked  Severne  sadly. 

"  What  one  ?  " 

"  Why,  '  phew,'  of  course." 

"  I  say,"  broke  in  Lord  Alec  tempestu- 
ously, "  why,  that's  it — '  few,'  you  know, 
'  f-e-w.' " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Hollis  coldly.  "  And  pray 
how  are  you  going  to  act  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  few  of  us  could  go  on,  you 
know." 

"  So  you  could.  Lee,  go  on.  You're 
few  ! " 

"  No,  hang  it — one  can't  be  few  !  " 

"  There  can't  be  fewer  than  one,"  declared 
Hollis. 

"  I'll  go  on — with  Miss  Carr,"  said  Lord 
Alec. 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  a  respite ! "  said  Hollis, 
sinking  into  a  chair.  "  Where  did  you  say 
the  supper-room  was  ?  " 

"  Don't  let  him  go,  Miss  Herrick.  He's  a 
poor  thing,  but  our  own." 

"  Do  you  know,  I've  just  thought  of 
another,"  said  Miss  Fetherstone  brightly. 
"  '  Flu  ' — the  influenza,  you  know." 

Hollis  groaned. 

"  How  jolly  !  "  exclaimed  Severne.  "  We 
can  all  go  about  sneezing." 
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"  I  thought  you  hadn't  to  make  a  noise," 
said  Lady  Smedley. 

"  There  are  the  geese.  Out  comes  Lee 
with  his  little  lot,"  said  Mollis  vulgarly. 

The  door  burst  open.  "  I  thought  of  it 
when  I  was  on  the  stage,  being  '  few,' " 
broke  out  Lord  Alec  breathlessly.  "  It's  a 
brilUant  idea,  and  quite  spoiled  my  acting  of 
'  few.'  Did  I  act  badly  ? "  he  inquired 
anxiously  of  Miss  Carr. 

"  Well,  don't  keep  us  in  suspense,"  urged 
Severne. 

"  It's  '  glue.'  And,  I  say,  I'll  stick  to  a 
chair,  and  some  of  ycyi  can  pull  me  off  it, 
don't  you  know.     Miss  Herrick,  you'll " 

''  Indeed,  I  won't  stick  to  a  chair  for  any- 
one !  "  protested  Miss  Herrick  indignantly. 

"  No  ;  I  want  you  to  help  pull  me  off. 
Don't  you  see  ?  I'm  sure  we've  got  it  this 
time." 

"  Let  him  stick  to  a  chair,  and  let  the 
ladies  pull  him  off,"  murmured  Hollis  to 
Severne,  "pending  that  supper-room  you 
spoke  of." 

"  Hush  ! "  enjoined  Severne,  as  the  rest 
of  the  company  sidled  out  of  the  door.  "  As 
we  are  alone  and  unobserved,  I  don't  mind 
if  I  do,  but  positively  only  one  sandwich 
and  one  glass  of  sherry." 

"  Port !  "  pleaded  Hollis. 

"  Well,  port !     On  your  head  be  it  !  " 

When  Alec  Lee  headed  his  routed  rabble 
back  from  the  drawing-room,  the  desertion 
of  the  traitors  w^as  noted,  and  search  was 
duly  made.  They  were  discovered  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  the  supper -room, 
talking  of  "  Elektra." 

"Severne  and  I  have  been  maturing  a 
scheme,"  explained  Hollis  deprecatingly. 
"  We  think  we're  on  the  track.  We've 
got  a  cltie,  anyway.  Clue  !  "  he  repeated, 
with  an  uneasy  frown.  "At  least,  we 
present  it  to  your  consideration  as  a  matter 
of  tactics.  I  am  partly  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction, as  you  are  aware,  and  the 
following  interesting  dialogue  has  occurred 
to  me  as  possibly  bearing  on  the  situation. 
The  scene  is  on  a  wool  market ;  persons  of 
the  drama,  two,  buyer  and  seller.  Dialogue 
as  under — 

" '  Oo  ? ' 

" '  Ay,  00.' 

"  '  A  00  ? ' 

"  '  Ay,  a  00.' 

" '  A  ae  00  ?  ' 

"  '  Ay,  a  ae  oo.'  " 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Severne,  "  will  you 
say  that  again  ?  " 

"I'm  not  quitp.  sure  if   I  can  remember 


it,"  said  Hollis,  "  but  it  is  interpreted 
thus  — 

"  '  Wool  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  wool.' 

"  '  All  wool  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  all  wool.' 

"  '  K\\  one  wool  ?  ' 

"'Yes,  all  one  wool.' 

"  Now,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we 
act  '  00.' " 

"  They  would  never  guess  it,"  objected 
Alec  Lee. 

"Precisely.  We  should  have  the  fun  of 
watching  their  distress.  They  are  even  now 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  of  having  set  us  a  teaser, 
if  you  will  pardon  the  vulgarism.  Now 
is  our  chance  to  set  them  a  teaser.  Let  me 
remind  the  company  that  we  stay  on  that 
platform  until  they  do  guess  it,  and  that 
there  are  chairs.  In  fact,  from  being  the 
tortured  we  become  the  torturers." 

This  speech  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
applause,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  plan 
into  operation  forthwith. 

Headed  by  Hollis,  solemnly  impassive,  the 
party  filed  into  the  drawing-room  and  began. 
They  spun  wool,  they  carded  wool,  they 
bought  and  sold  wool,  they  wore  wool,  and 
they  tore  wool.  Wool  was  admired  and 
appraised,  wool  was  priced ;  the  w^hole 
operations  connected  w^ith  wool,  from  the 
sheep's  back  to  the  man's  back,  were  gone 
through.  The  audience  looked  on  puzzled. 
It  ventured  tentative  guesses. 

"  It  isn't  '  dew '  ?  " 

The  party  solemnly  continued  to  exchange 
wool. 

"  It  isn't '  grew '?"..."  It  isn't  '  crew '  ?  " 
came  in  isolated  shots  from  the  wondering 
crowd. 

The  party  on  the  platform  was  now  en- 
gaged in  making  woollen  garments  of  various 
sorts.  Whispering  started  in  the  audience, 
and  flew  across  it  like  a  flame.  Doubt,  im- 
patience, irritation — the  calm  performers 
saw  all  these  emotions  passing  over  the  faces 
of  their  victims.  They  rested  on  chairs, 
while  the  audience  shouted  guesses  to  which 
ho  heed  was  paid.  Indeed,  it  was  as  if  no 
audience  existed  for  these  serene  and  lofty 
players  on  the  platform.  It  looked  as  if  a 
deadlock  had  been  reached,  when,  as  Lord 
Alec  frantically  and  with  exceeding  definition 
was  clipping  wool  from  a  struggling  sheep, 
a  Scot  in  the  audience  had  an  inspiration,  and 
roared  out — 

"  It's  not '  00,'  and  it  isn't  fair  !  " 

The  players  retired  amid  a  storm  of  booing. 

"Sharp  practice,   I   admit,"   said    Hollis 
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complacently,  "but  I  flatter  myself  we've  done 
well  by  it.  We  have  now  had  something 
like  two  hundred  words  repudiated.  In  fact, 
I  don't  know  that  there  are  any  left." 

"  But  the  one  must  be  left,"  argued  Lady 
Sinedley.     "  I'm  sure  I'm  tired  of  it  all." 

''  There's  *  pooh,'  "  suggested  Miss  Fether- 
stone. 

"  We  haven't  had  '  blue,'"  said  Miss  Peggy. 

"  Oh,  could  it  be  '  Hugh '  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Carr  eagerly. 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Hollis,  and  suddenly  stood, 
brought  up.  gazing  into  space  with  dreamy 
eyes.  "  At  last !  I  feel  it  in  my  bones. 
Hahet !  I  mean  ffabemu^,  otherwise 
Eureka.  Alone  I  did  it !  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men— '  who ' ! " 

"  Well,  go  on — finish  your  sentence  !  "  said 
Severn e  querulously.     *'  Who  what  ?  " 

"  Simply  '  who,'  "  said  Hollis.  "  Let  us  go 
and  enact '  who.'  " 

"I  thought  we'd  just  done  it,"  said 
Severne. 

"  We  are  not  all  aitchless  Cockneys  !  " 
retorted  Hollis.  "  Come,  children,  you 
must  each  go  about  seeming  to  ask  that  en- 
thralling question— who  ? " 

"  Where's  Miss  Herrick  ?  "  inquired  Lady 
Smedley,  as  they  trailed  through  the  door. 

"  Probably  in  the  supper-room,"  said  Holhs 
wistfully. 

But  she  wasn't.  Severne  detected  her  in 
the  audience.     She  had  basely  deserted  them 

in  their He  saw  Rushworth  join  her  at 

the  back  of  the  room,  offering  her  a  seat, 
and  whispering  confidentially.  How  wonder- 
fully beautiful  she  looked  in  her  cream 
gown  ! 

"  Sorry  ! "  he  murmured,  as  he  observed 

Hollis  scowhng.    "  Who  ?  I  mean "    He 

rehearsed  the  grotesque  gesture  which  was 
passing  current  among  them  for  the  interro- 
gative pronoun.  Out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye 
he  saw  Rushworth's  head  bent  towards  Julia 
Herrick.  A  sound  of  clapping  struck  on 
his  ears.     George  Hollis  beamed. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  he  said  to  his  company. 
"  If  you  want  an  acting  manager,  or  a 
puzzle  editor,  you  know  where  to  apply." 

"  But  what  was  the  answer  ?  "  inquired 
Severne,  his  gaze  wandering.  "  Surely  this 
is  a  strange  house.  How  long  have  we  been 
out  in  the  wilderness  ?  Me  thinks  that  is 
Mrs.  Raymond  yonder — grown  older,  no 
doubt,  but  even  handsomer.  Will  someone 
reintroduce  me  ?     Is  my  hair  grey  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Hollis  gravely, 
"  your  head's  wrong.  Better  come  and  have 
a  drink.     I'm  warm  after  all  that '  whoing.' 


I  seem  to  remember  having  been  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  a  drink." 

He  linked  his  arm  in  Sever ne's,  and  was 
making  for  the  door.  The  hostess  inter- 
vened. 

"  No."  Hollis  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  I'm 
sorry,  but  it's  out  of  the  question,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond. We're  going  into  the  supper-room 
to  drown  care  in  the  bowd — Severne  because 
he's  a  bore,  and  has  just  had  it  revealed  to 
him  ;  I  because  Miss  Peggy  won't  have  me. 
Good-bye  !  .  Think  of  us  both  kindly.  By 
the  way,  have  you  the  key  to  the  cellar  ?  " 

Severne  tore •  himself  away.  "I've  just 
thought  of  something,"  he  said  apologeticallvo 

"  Don't  say  you've  just  remembered  you 
were  married  to-day  !  "  urged  Hollis.  "  Well," 
he  added  with  a  sigh,  as  Severne  disappeared, 
"  I  shall  have  to  get  drunk  all  alone." 

Severne  fled  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  drawing-room.  Where  was 
Miss  Herrick  ?  She  and  Rushworth  had 
vanished.  In  the  billiard -room  Alec  Lee 
was  engaged  in  teaching  several  girls  how 
not  ix)  dig  holes  in  the  cloth.  He  opened 
the  long  French  windows  that  gave  on  the 
terrace,  and  looked  out.  White  moonlight 
silvered  the  lawn,  and  shone  on  the  shoulder 
of  quivered  and  sandalled  Artemis  in  the 
distance. 

"  Isn't  it  a  beautiful  night  ?  "  said  a  nice 
voice  in  his  ear. 

"  Divine  ! "  He  turned  to  face  Peggy 
Fetherstone,  and  behind  her  the  unfathom- 
able countenance  of  George  Hollis. 

"  We're  just  making  up  a  party  to 
sacrifice  to  the  goddess  yonder,"  explained 
Hollis.  "  There  are  several  young  ladies 
anxious  to  do  so — taking  vows,  don't  you 
know.  We  shall  be  glad  of  your  assistance 
as  under-priest.     I'm  chief  priest." 

Where  was  Julia  Herrick  ?  Was  that  a 
flutter  of  skirts  in  the  moonlight  ? 

"  Sir  Priest,  I  am  at  your  disposal,"  said 
Severne,  bowing. 

"  My  children,  advance  into  the  night. 
The  omens  are  favourable,"  said  Hollis  in  a 
hollow  voice.  "  Inspector  Lee,  don't  barge 
like  that ;  you'll  have  me  over.  I  call  him 
'  Inspector,'  because  he  inspects  the  victims," 
he  explained  to  the  others. 

Along  the  white  paths  the  procession 
wended  its  way.  Severne  noted  Evelyn  Carr 
and  young  Durnford  w^ere  constituents  in  it, 
besides  Miss  Fetherstone  and  Miss  Peggy 
and  Lord  Alec. 

"You  may  have  imagined,"  Holhs  was 
saying,  "  that  supper  was  the  most  important 
fixture  in   to-night's  entertainment.      You 
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are  wrong,"  he  said  severely.  "  The  climax 
of  to-night's  affair  is  in  the  sacrifice  to 
Artemis." 

"  What  are  we  going  to  sacrifice  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Peggy  with  a  little  giggle. 

"  Hush  \  "  said  Hollis,  suddenly  halting 
before  the  stone  statue.  The  moonlight 
illuminated  it — Diana,  tall  and  lissom,  with 
the  quiver  on  her  shoulder.  "  Please  tell 
me,"  said  Hollis  in  a  troubled  voice — "  I  see 
a  bow  and  arrows.  This  isn't  Cupid,  by  any 
chance  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  three  feminine  voices  assured 
him. 

"  That's  a  relief,"  said  he,  sighing.  "  It 
would  never  have  done.  So  long  as  it's 
Artemis,  we're  all  right."  He  explained  in 
a  loud  aside  to  Severne  :  ''  These  young  ladies 
have  promised  to  vow  themselves  to  Artemis. 
We're  not  safe  nntil  they  do,  you  know." 

*'  I  know,"  said  Severne  moodily.  "  I've 
always  had  my  fears." 

Miss  Carr  and  Miss  Peggy  were  gigghng 
happily  at  this  nonsense.  Hollis  produced 
matches  from  his  pocket.  "  I  forgot,"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed  ;  "we  ought  to  have  a 
maiden  to  sacrifice."  He  looked  round. 
"  Miss  Peggy " 

''  Indeed,  I'm  not !  "  protested  Miss  Peggy. 

"Well,  Miss  Carr?"  suggested  Hollis 
hopefully. 

That  young  lady  shook  her  head  in 
laughter. 

Hollis  gazed  helplessly  about  him,  and 
then  brightened. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  and  this  is  rather 
complicated.  You  remember  the  dumb 
crambo  business  ?  Well,  the  fact  is,  we 
never  solve  it." 

"  Yes,  we  said  '  who,'  "  said  Miss  Fether- 
stone. 

"  I  ask  you,"  replied  Hollis  contemptu- 
ously, "  is  '  who  '  an  answer  to  a  question  ? 
I  ask  you  without  prejudice— can  an  interro- 
gation be  an  answer  or  a  solution  ?  I 
answer  myself  emphatically  :  'No,  it  cannot.' 
Yery  well,  then.  That  being  so,  on  whom 
does  the  responsibility  rest  of  having  pro- 
duced this  situation  ?  " 

"  What  situation  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Alec. 

"  Inspector,  be  quiet ;  the  High  Priest 
speaks.  I  ask  you  again — on  whom  does 
the  responsibility  rest  ?  I  pause  for  an 
answer ...  There  is  none.  Thank  you. 
Once  more,  I  answer  myself,  oracularly — 
on  whom  but  upon  that  one  who  traitorously 
went  over  to  the  enemy  ?  " 

"Miss  Herrick  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Peggy. 

"  Our  youngest  postulant,  looking  through 


white  clear  eyes  of  innocence,  sees  it  at 
once,"  pursued  Hollis,  waving  his  hand. 
"  Justice  demands  the  traitorous  one  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice.  Let  the  knives  be 
sharpened  !     Where  are  my  matches  ?  " 

He  struck  one,  and  let  the  flame  shine  on 
the  calm  face  of  the  statue.  "  The  hour  is 
auspicious.  Assistant  priest  Severne,  bring 
the  victim.  Methinks  she  will  be  found  in 
this  vicinity,  probably  hidiug  from  her  just 
fate  in  the  adjacent  summer-bouse." 

With  empresseynent  he  indicated  tbe  dome 
of  a  building  through  the  trees.  Severne 
took  a  step  as  if  he  would  have  gone, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  the  High  Priest, 
"  let  us  have  a  little  refreshment."  He 
produced  a  box  of  chocolates  from  a 
pocket,  and  handed  them  roand  the  company. 

Meanwhile  Severne  had  reached  the  garden- 
house,  and  for  an  appreciable  point  of  time 
paused.  Yoices  emerged  on  the  night  air. 
He  ground  his  teeth  and  moved  into  the 
moonlight  before  the  open  door. 

"Miss  Herrick, I  believe? "he  said,  bowing. 
"  I  have  been  sent  to  acquaint  you  that  your 
attendance  is  instantly  requested  at  the 
statue  of  Artemis." 

"  Statue . . .  Artemis  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Herrick  in  wonder. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  ?  "  he  persisted. 

A  man's  figure  rose  with  hers,  and  he 
knew  who  it  was  before  they  emerged. 

"  Who  wants  me  ?  "  asked  Julia  Herrick. 

"  Good  Heavens,  as  if  I  didn't ! "  said 
Severne  to  himself  ;  but  aloud  :  "A  whole 
company,  whose  identity  will  be  revealed  to 
you  when  you  join  them." 

Miss  Herrick  laughed.  "  Oh,  come  on, 
then  !  "  she  said,  but  her  words  had  a  certain 
nervousness  in  them. 

They  swung  off  upon  the  gravel  path, 
fringed  with  the  lilacs  and  syringas.  The 
walk  passed  through  a  patch  of  deep  black- 
ness a  little  farther  on,  where  the  cypresses 
engulphed  it.  Rush  worth  was  walking  on 
the  lawn  side,  and  at  the  patch  of  darkness 
Severne  drew  up,  with  a  detaining  hand  on 
Miss  Herrick's  arm. 

"Would  you  mind — are  there  steps  there?" 
lie  asked. 

"  I'll  see,"  said  Eush worth,  plunging  into 
the  shadows. 

Severne  twirled  about.  "  Come,"  he 
whispered  to  Miss  Herrick.  "  There's  only 
one  chance  for  you.  You  are  in  danger, 
though  you  don't  know  it.  Trust  yourself 
to  me,  and  run." 

"  But— but "      She   was    bewildered. 


' '  And  now  I  can  defy  Artemis  the  ruthless, 
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Ifc  had  such  a  serious  sound.  Was  he  in 
fun  ? 

An  exclamation  came  from  the  distance. 
"  I  say,  there  aren't  any  steps,  but  I've 
barked  my  shins  on  an  infernal — I  believe  it's 
a  tool-shed,  or  potting-shed,  or  something  1 " 

"  It  is,"  whispered  Severne  in  the  girl's 
ear.     "  Come — the  sands  are  running  out !  " 

She  allowed  him  to  take  her  arm  in  his 
grasp,  and  then  she  found\  she  was  slipping 
across  the  moonlit  spaces  of  the  lawn  at  a 
quick  pace. 

"  Oh,  but  I  can't — my  feet  !  "  she  panted. 

Severne  came  to  a  ;pause  near  a  little  gate 
which  opened  into  the  rose-garden. 

"What  have  I  done  ?"  he  asked  in  remorse, 
stooping  to  take  her  foot  in  his  hands. 

"No,   please   don't  ;    it   hasn't  come  off. 

But  the  dew — I  was  afraid Why  did  you 

run  away  like  that  from  poor  Mr.  Kush- 
worth  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  were  going  to 
do  with  you  ?  "  he  asked,  trying  to  keep  his 
heart  from  beating  so  fiercely. 

"  No.     Who  ?     What  ?  " 

"They  were  going  to  force  you  to  taKC 
vows  before  the  shrine  of  Artemis,"  he  said 
portentously. 

Miss  Herrick  laughed.  "  Were  they  ? 
How  interesting  !     Well,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  monstrous  ! "  said  Severne. 

Julia  Herrick  seemed  to  be  regarding  her 
feet.  "  You've  made  my  shoes  horribly  wet 
coming  across  that  wretched  lawn,"  she 
protested. 

"  What  are  wet  feet  when  hearts  bleed  ? " 
he  demanded. 

"  You're  foolish,"  said  Miss  Herrick. 
"  We  must  go  back  and  find  Mr.  Rushworth. 
I  think  it  was  abominable  of  vou  to  let  him 
fall  over  ! " 

Severne  touched  her  arm  with  his  fingers, 
and  thrilled  to  do  so.  "  Hist  !  "  he 
whispered.  "  Do  you  notice  a  figure,  rather 
saturnine,  yonder  by  the  laurels  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  is  it " 

"  My  own  belief  is  that  it  is  Alec  Lee  sent 
out  to  find  both  of  us.  The  High  Priest— 
Hollis — is  determined." 

"  Well,  what  does  it  matter  ?  "  she  asked 
lightly. 

"  My  dear  lady,  forgive  me,"  pursued 
Severne  in  intense  earnest.  "  I  have  de- 
ceived you.  They  don't  want  you  to  take 
vows  to  Artemis.  They  want  you  for  some- 
thing worse  even — for  a  sacrifice  !  " 

Julia  Herrick  repeated  wonderingly  : 
"  Sacrifice  ! " 

He  nodded.     "  Yes,  they  are  awaiting  the 


victim.  I  came  to  warn  you.  Come.  If  that 
is  the  Inspector  of  Omens,  we  had  better  flit." 

She  laughed  and  passed  into  the  rosary 
with  him.  Night  had  one  moon  and  a 
thousand  blinded  stars.  The  figure  by  the 
laurels  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  sped 
after  them. 

"  Come  !    We  are  seen  !    We  must  escape  ! 

The  thought  of  you  lying  on  that  altar " 

Severne  caught  her  by  the  arm  that  thrilled 
him,  and  they  Avent  lightly  across  the  flags 
of  the  walks  by  the  sun-dial,  which  w^as  now 
a  moon-dial,  and  so  into  the  wold  garden 
beyond.     The  pursuer  followed. 

"  One  more  effort  and  we  are  free  ! "  ex- 
claimed Severne,  making  a  dash  into  the 
hazel  copse. 

Julia  Herrick  found  herself  breathless,  a 
little  dishevelled,  and  between  laughter  and 
protest,  in  the  darkness  of  the  grove. 
Severne  pushed  on  quickly  by  a  pathway, 
and,  turning  at  right  angles,  slipped  out 
again  into  the  open,  and  drew  his  charge 
with  him  up  into  the  shadows  of  the  hazels. 
Footsteps  and  the  cracking  of  twigs  could  be 
heard  within  the  copse. 

"  We  are  safe,"  said  Severne. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Herrick  suspiciously, 
"  that  it  was  Mr.  Rushworth.  What  is  he 
doing  ?  " 

"  Exploring  the  grove  of  nuts,"  said 
Severne  coolly.  "  I  hope  he  is  enjoying  it. 
The  beauty  of  the  hazels  is  that  one  is  so  like 
another  that  you  never  know  where  you  are." 

"  It's  a  shame  !  "  declared  Miss  Herrick. 

"  Do  you  still  hear  him  ?  "  said  Severne. 

Miss  Herrick  hstened.  "  Yes,"  she  said. 
There  was  a  tremendous  crack,  and  upon 
that  exclamations  followed. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  hear  what  he  is  saying," 
said  Severne  coolly. 

"  Mr.  Severne,  you  must  get  him  out,"  she 
said  firmly. 

"  Well,  he  is  bound  to  find  his  way  out  in 
time,"  said  Severne.  "  If  he  only  keeps  on, 
the  copse  doesn't  last  for  ever — unless,  of 
course,  he  were  to  go  round  in  a  circle,  which 
is  possible.     Oh,  and  there's  the  pond  !  " 

"  What  pond  ?  "  asked  Miss  Herrick 
severely. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  grove  is  a  pond. 
Of  course,  if  he  didn't  happen  to  notice  it, 
and  if  he  were  in  a  hurry " 

"  Mr.  Severne,  I  insist  upon  your  getting 
him  out.     It's — it's  not  fair." 

"  All  is  fair "  said  he,  and  paused.   Miss 

Herrick,  too,  was  silent.  "  I  will  get  him 
out  if  you  promise  me  something,"  he  went  on. 

"I   will  promise  nothing,"    she    replied 
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hastily.     "  I  can't  think  how  you  can 

ril  call  to  him  myself." 

"  Then  he'll  probably  fall  right  into  the 
pond.     It  must  be  just  about  where  he  is." 

"  Hullo ! "  called  Hollis's  voice.  ''  Is  anyone 
there?   What's  happening  ?    Is  it  a  circus?" 

"  Stand  in  the  shadow,"  said  Severne  to 
Miss  Herrick.  "It's  the  Artemis  gang.  I 
will  save  you  yet.  No,  it's  only  Rush  worth," 
he  explained  to  the  approaching  group. 
"  He's  practising  for  the  obstacle  race.  Are 
these  Diana's  wood  nymphs  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  re- 
turned the  Arch-priest.  "  Do  you  know, 
they  all  turned  turtle  when  it  came  to  the 
point — swore  off.  They're  still  at  large, 
worse  luck." 

"  Mr.  Hollis,  I  insist  on  someone  going  in 
to  rescue  Mr.  Rushworth,"  said  Julia  Herrick, 
showing  herself. 

"  Hear  the  predestined  victim,"  said  Hollis. 
"  But,  alas,  I  forgot. 

'Authority  forgets  a  dying  priest  .    .    . 
Laid  widowed  of  the  power  within  the  eye. 

I'm  nobody  now.  Would  any  of  you  young 
ladies  like  to  rescue  Rushworth  ? " 

"  Wasn't  that  a  plop  ?  I  believe  he's 
fallen  in,"  said  Severne. 

"  Mr.  Hollis— Lord  Alec  —  someone  !•" 
cried  Miss  Herrick  impatiently. 

"  I'm  always  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  particu- 
larly of  copses,"  said  Hollis.  "Nymphs  haunt 
them.  Still,  if  someone  will  take  my  hand- 
Miss  Peggy.  Let  us  all  advance  together. 
First  door  on  the  left,  please.     En  avant !  " 

The  procession  moved  off,  but  Severne 
did  not  join  it,  nor  did  Miss  Herrick. 

"  Now  that  we've  got  rid  of  them  so  com- 
fortably, let  us  go,"  said  he. 

Miss  Herrick  looked  at  him  in  the  moon- 
light. "  Really  !  "  she  said,  protesting,  and 
laughed. 


"  I  want  to  tell  you  the  real  answer  to  our 
dumb  crambo,"  he  said  pleadingly.  "  You 
know  we  didn't  get  it." 

"  Oh,  but  you  did—'  who.'  "  They  had 
begun  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

"  Ah,  that  was  the  mistake.  The  interro- 
gative never  can  be  an  answer  to  anything." 

"  Can't  it  ?  "  she  said.     "  I  thought " 

"  Never,"  he  interrupted  with  decision. 
"  Now,  Miss  Herrick,  let  me  tell  you  the  i-eal 
answer.     Shall  I  ?     '  Who'  leads  up  to  it." 

"Well?"  They  had  reached  the  long 
walk,  and  came  to  a  pause  in  the  moonlight. 
The  statue  of  Artemis,  rigid  and  austerely 
virginal,  overshadowed  them. 

"  I  begged  of  an  answer.  The  only 
answer  for  me  in  the  universe  is — 'you.'  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  she  said,  after  a  tiny  pause. 

"  Julia  ! "  He  took  that  arm  that  had 
thrilled  him. 

"  I  think  we  are  all  mad  to-night.  We 
shall  be  sensible  to-morrow,"  she  protested. 

"  Would  you  have  taken  the  oath,  then  ?  " 
he  asked,  pointing  to  the  statue. 

"  I  don't  know.  No — yes.  Why  do  you 
ask  me  ?  "  she  inquired  in  some  confusion. 

"  I  have  told  you  my  answer.  Please  tell 
me  yours,"  he  asked  softly. 

"  I  thought  you  knew,"  she  answered  a& 
softly. 

"  Rushworth " 

"  Is  a  very  nice  performer  on  the  banjo," 
she  said,  and  laughed  a  little  unevenly. 

"  Thank  Heaven ! "  he  ejaculated.  "  How  I 
love  you,  dearest !  Come  !  "  He  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  pressed  her  face  to  his. 
"  And  now  I  can  defy  Artemis  the  ruthless." 
Sounds  issued  from  the  distance.  "  And 
Rushworth  and  all,"  he  said  triumphantly. 
"  I  wonder  if  he  did  fall  in  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  hope  not !  "  said  Julia,  but  she 
laughed. 


THE   GOBLIN   SHIP. 


I  SAW  a  Ship  a-saiiing  past, 

A  goblin  star  tied  to  the  mast; 
The  sailor=men  had  caps  of  blue, 
And  goblin  stars  shone  in  them,  too. 
The  way  she  went  was  round  about: 
The  big  grey  sail  blew  in  and  out: 
The  stars  shone  out  as  bright  as  bright  •  •  o 
And  twilight-time  turned  into  night: 
The  sun  went  out,  a  big  red  spark ; 
And  the  Goblin  Ship  sailed  into  the  dark. 
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HE  deep  copper-red 
cliaiinel  of  the  little 
tidal  river  wound 
inland  throiigli  the 
wide  yellowish 
levels  of  the  salt 
,  marsh.  Along  each 
side  of  the  channel, 
between  the  waving 
fringes  of  the  grass 
and  the  line  of 
usual  high  tide,  ran  a  margin  of  pale 
yellowish-brown  flats,  baked  and  seamed 
with  sun-cracks,  scurf ed  with  wavy  deposits 
of  salt,  and  spotted  with  meagre  tufts  of 
sea-green  samphire,  goose-tongue,  and  sea- 
rosemary.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  grass- 
fringe  an  old  post,  weather-beaten  and 
time-eaten,  stood  up  a  solitary  sentinel  over 
the  waste,  reminder  of  a  time  when  this  point 
of  the  river  had  been  a  little  haven  for 
fishing-boats — a  haven  long  since  filled  up 
by  the  caprice  of  the  inexorable  silt. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  paces  straight  back 
from  the  mouldering  post,  a  low  spur  of 
upland,  darkly  wooded  with  spruce  and  fir, 
jutted  out  into  the  yellow-green  sea  of  grass. 
Off  to  the  left,  some  hundred  yards  or  so 
away,  ran  a  line  of  round-topped  dyke,  with 
a  few  stiff  mullein  stalks  fringing  its  crest. 
Beyond  the  dyke,  and  long  ago  reclaimed  by 
it  from  the  sea,  lay  basking  in  the  sun  the 
vast  expanses  of  sweet-grass  meadowy  blue- 
green  with  timothy,  clover,  and  vetch,  and 
hummed  over  by  innumerable  golden-belted 
bumble-bees.  Through  this  sweet  meadow 
wound  the  slow  curves  of  a  placid  and  brim- 
ming fresh-water  stream,  joining  itself  at  last 
to  the  parent  river  through  an  ahat-d'eaux  in 
the  dyke,  whose  sunken  valves  protected  it 
completely  from  the  fluctuation  of  the  tides. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  tall,  waving, 
yellow  salt-grass  and  the  naked  mud-flat  was 
as  sharp  as  if  cut  by  a  dyker's  spade,  and  it 
was  fringed  by  a  close  brown  tangle  of  grass 
roots,  which  seemed  to  feel  outw^ards  over 
the  baked  mud  and   then  curl   back  upon 


brownish  head,  with  tiny  ears  and  a  pair  of 
little,  bright,  bead-like  eyes  set  very  close 
together.  The  head  was  thrust  cautiously 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  tunnel 
under  the  grass  roots.  The  sharp  overhung 
muzzle,  with  nostrils  dilating  and  quivering, 
interrogated  the  perilous  outer  air  ;  the  bead 
eyes  searched  the  sky,  the  grass-fringe,  the 
baking  open  of  the  flat.  There  was  no  danger 
in  sight;  but  just  in  front,  five  or  six 
feet  distant,  a  gaudy  caterpillar  on  some  bold 
venture  bent  was  making  his  slow  way  across 
the  scurfed  mud,  from  one  goose-tongue  tuft 
to  another. 

The  pointed  head  shot  swiftly  forth  from 
the  tunnel,  followed  by  a  ruddy  brown  body 
— straight  out  across  the  bright  naked  space, 
and  back  again,  like  a  darting  shuttle,  into 
the  hole  ;  and  the  too  rashly  adventuring 
caterpillar  had  disappeared. 

A  little  way  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
flats  a  mottled  brown  marsh-hawk  was  flying 
hither  and  thither.  His  wings  were  shorter 
and  broader  than  those  of  most  members 
of  his  marauding  race,  and  he  flew 
flapping  almost  like  a  crow,  instead  of  gliding, 
skimming,  and  soaring,  after  the  manner  of 
his  more  aristocratic  kindred.  He  flew  close 
above  the  swaying  grass-tops,  his  head  thrust 
dow^nward  ;  and  his  hard  unwinking  eyes 
peered  fiercely  down  between  the  ranked 
coarse  stems  of  the  "  broad -leaf "  grass.  He 
quartered  the  meadow  section  by  section, 
closely  and  methodically  as  a  well-handled 
setter.  Once  he  dropped  straight  downward 
into  the  grass  abruptly,  as  if  he  had  been 
shot ;  and  when,  an  instant  later,  he  arose 
again,  with  a  great  buffeting  of  the  grass- 
tops,  he  w-as  clutching  some  tiny  grey  object 
in  his  talons.  Had  one  been  near  enough  to 
see,  it  would  have  proved,  probably,  to  be  a 
young  shrew.  Whatever  it  was,  it  w^as  too 
small  to  be  worth  carrying  off  to  his  high 
perch  on  the  dead  pine  tree  beyond  the  ridge 
of  the  uplands.  He  flew  with  it  to  the  open 
crest  of  the  dyke  close  by,  where  he  devoured 
it  in  savage  gulps.  Then,  having  wiped 
his  beak  on  the  hard  sod,  he  dropped  off  the 
dyke  and  resumed  his  assiduous  quartering 


themselves  in  apprehension.  Close  to  the 
foot  of  the  mouldering  post,  where  this  fringe 
half  encircled  it,  appeared  suddenly  a  pointed 
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About  this  time  the  little,  brown,  pointed 
head  with  the  bead  eyes  reappeared  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  by  the  foot  of  the  post. 
P^verything  seemed  safe.  The  samphire  and 
the  grass- tongue  tufts,  palely  glimmering  in 
the  sun,  were  full  of  salt-loving,  heat-loving 
insects.  Warily  the  ruddy-brown  body 
behind  the  pointed  head  slipped  forth  from 
the  tunnel,  and  darted  to  the  nearest  tuft, 
where  it  began  nosing  sharply  and  snapping 
up  small  game. 

The  marsh-mouse  was  a  sturdy  little 
figure,  about  six  inches  in  length,  with  a 
dull  chestnut-brown  back  sprinkled  with 
black  hairs,  shading  downwards  through 
warm  grey  to  a  delicate  fawn-coloured  belly. 
Its  shoulders  and  short  forelegs  were  heavily 
moulded,  showing  the  digger  of  tunnels,  and 
its  forepaws  moved  with  the  swift  precise 
facility  of  hands.  The  tiny  ears  were  set 
flat  and  tight  to  the  head,  and  the  broad- 
based  skull  over  the  triangular  muzzle  gave 
an  impression  of  pugnacious  courage,  very 
unlike  that  of  the  wood-mouse  or  the  house- 
mouse.  This  expression  was  more  than 
justified  by  the  fact,  for  the  marsh-mouse, 
confident  in  his  punishing  little  jaw^s  and 
distrustful  of  his  agility,  had  a  dangerous 
propensity  to  stay  and  fight  when  he  ought 
to  be  running  away.  It  was  a  propensity 
which,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  his 
enemies,  would  have  led  speedily  to  the 
extermination  of  his  race  but  for  the  amazing 
and  unremitting  fecundity  which  dwelt  in 
his  blood. 

For  all  his  courage,  however,  there  were 
some  foes  which  he  had  no  inclination  to 
meet  and  face — even  he,  one  of  the  biggest 
and  strongest  of  his  kind.  As  he  glanced 
aside  from  his  nosing  in  the  samphire  tufts, 
he  caught  sight  of  a  broad  black  splotch  of 
shadow  sweeping  up  the  baked  surface  of 
the  flat  at  terrific  speed. 

He  did  not  look  up ;  he  had  no  need  to. 
Only  too  well  he  knew  what  w^as  casting  that 
sinister  shadow.  Though  agility  was  not 
supposed  to  be  his  strong  point,  his  move- 
ment, as  he  shot  across  the  open  from  the 
samphire  tuft  to  the  mouth  of  his  tunnel,  was 
almost  too  quick  to  follow.  He  gained  the 
root-fringed  door  just  in  time.  As  his 
frantic,  cringing  hindquarters  disappeared 
into  the  hole,  the  great  talons  of  the  pouncing 
hawk  plunged  into  the  fringe,  closing 
and  clutching  so  savagely  that  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  was  obliterated.  Grass-roots, 
however,  were  not  what  those  rending  talons 
wanted  ;  and  the  great  hawk,  rising  angrily, 
flapped  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  dyke. 


Within  the  tunnel  the  brown  mouse  ran 
on  desperately,  as  if  he  felt  those  fatal  talons 
still  reaching  after  him.  The  tunnel  was 
not  quite  in  darkness,  for  here  and  there  a 
gleam  of  light  came  filtering  through  the 
roots  which  formed  its  roof,  and  here  and 
there  a  round  opening  gave  access  to  the 
yellow-green  w^orld  among  the  big  stiff  grass- 
stalks.  The  floor  was  smooth  from  the  feet 
and  teeth  of  countless  other  marsh-mice, 
water-voles,  and  marsh-shrews.  To  right  and 
left  went  branching  off  innumerable  side- 
tunnels  and  galleries,  an  apparently  inextric- 
able maze.  But  the  brown  mouse  raced 
straight  on,  back  from  the  w^aterside,  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  marsh,  anxious  only  to 
put  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  scene 
of  his  horrid  adventure. 

Running  thus  suddenly,  he  bumped  hard 
into  a  little  wayfarer  who  w^as  journeying  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  tunnel  was  so 
narrow  that  only  by  the  use  of  a  certain 
circumspection  and  consideration  could  two 
travellers  pass  each  other  comfortably.  Now, 
the  stranger  was  a  mole-shrew,  much  smaller 
than  the  brown  mouse,  but  of  a  temper  as 
unpleasant  as  that  of  a  mad  buffalo.  That 
the  mouse  should  come  butting  into  him  in 
that  rude  fashion  was  an  indignity  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Gnashing  his  long  chisel-like 
teeth,  he  grappled  blindly,  and  rent  the 
brown  mouse's  ear  to  ribbons.  But  this  was 
a  mistake  on  bis  part,  a  distinct  error  of 
judgment.  The  brown  mouse  was  no  slim, 
timorous  barn-mouse  or  field-mouse,  no  slow 
and  clumsy  mole.  He  w^as  a  fighter,  and 
with  strength  to  back  his  pugnacity.  He 
caught  the  angry  shrew  by  the  neck,  bit  him 
mercilessly,  shook  him  limp,  trod  him  under 
foot,  and  raced  on.  Not  until  he  reached  his 
snug  nest  m  the  burrow^  at  the  foot  of  the 
dyke  did  he  quite  regain  his  equanimity. 

Just  about  this  time  there  came  a  succes- 
sion of  heavy  south-west  gales,  which  piled 
up  the  water  into  the  funnel-like  head  of  the 
bay,  dammed  back  the  rivers,  and  brought  a 
series  of  high  tides.  Tides  so  high  were 
quite  unseasonable,  and  caught  the  swarming 
little  tunnel  runners  of  the  salt-marsh  un- 
prepared. As  the  first  flood  came  lapping 
up  over  the  sun-baked  flats,  covering  the 
samphire  tufts,  setting  all  awash  the  root- 
fringes  of  the  grass,  and  sliding  noiselessly 
into  the  tunnels,  there  was  a  wild  scurrying, 
and  a  faint  elusive  clamour  of  squeaks  came 
murmuring  thinly  up  through  the  grass. 
Myriads  of  brown-and-orange  grasshoppers, 
beetles  black  and  green  and  blue  and  red, 
with  here  and  there  a  sleek  grub,  here  and 
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fcliere  a  furry  caterpillar,  began  to  climb  the 
long  stiff  grass-stalks.  The  battalions  of 
the  mice  and  voles  and  shrews,  popping  up 
indignantly  through  the  skylights  of  the 
tunnels,  swept  unanimously  toward  the 
barrier  of  the  dyke.  Every  one  of  them 
knew  quite  well  that  to  the  sweet  meadows 
beyond  the  dyke  the  peril  of  the  tide  could 
not  pursue  them. 

The  big  brown  marsh-mouse,  as  it  chanced, 
was  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  his  burrow. 
Stealing  up  between  the  grass-stems,  a  chill 
douche  slipped  in  upon  him.  Startled  and 
choking,  he  darted  up  the  steep  slope  of  his 
gallery,  and  out  into  the  wet  turmoil.  He 
was  an  expert  swimmer,  but  he  liked  to 
choose  his  own  time  for  the  exercise  of  his 
skill.  This  was  not  one  of  the  times.  For 
one  second  he  sat  up  upon  his  sturdy  little 
haunches,  squeaking  angrily  and  surveying 
the  excitement.  Then,  shaking  his  fur  free 
of  the  few  drops  of  water  which  clung  to 
it  in  tiny  globules,  he  joined  the  scurry- 
ing migrant  throngs  which  were  swarming 
over  the  dyke. 

Along  the  dyke-top  the  migrants  were 
running  the  gauntlet  with  death.  With  the 
first  invasion  of  the  tide  across  the  flats,  all 
the  marsh -hawks  of  the  neighbourhood- 
some  four  or  five — had  gathered  to  the  hunt, 
knowing  well  just  what  the  flood  would  do 
for  them.  Also  many  crows  had  come.  At 
intervals  along  the  crest  of  the  dyke  stood 
the  hawks,  with  wings  half  spread,  screaming 
excitedly,  clutching  at  their  victims  and 
devouring  them  with  unlordly  haste.  Two, 
already  gorged,  were  flapping  away  heavily 
towards  the  forest-clad  inland  ridges,  carrying 
limp  trophies  in  their  talons.  As  for  the 
crows,  there  were  perhaps  two  score  of  them, 
all  cawing  noisily,  flying  low  along  the  crest 
of  the  dyke,  alighting  from  time  to  time  to 
stab  savagely  with  their  dagger-like  beaks. 

The  big  brown  marsh-mouse,  wise  with 
experience  and  many  escapes,  took  this  all 
in  as  he  mounted  the  slope  of  the  dyke. 
Marking  a  hawk  just  above  him,  he  doubled 
nimbly  back,  jumping  over  half  a  dozen 
blindly  blundering  fugitives.  Some  ten  feet 
further  along  he  again  ascended.  As  he 
came  over  the  crest,  in  a  mob  of  shrews  and 
smaller  mice,  he  saw  a  glossy  crow  just 
dropping  upon  him.  The  eyes  of  the  crow, 
impish  and  malevolent,  were  fixed  not  upon 
him,  but  upon  a  small  shrew^  close  at  his  side. 
Imagining  himself,  however,  the  object  of 
attack,  the  brown  mouse  fell  into  a  rage. 
'Darting  upward,  he  fixed  his  long  teeth  in 
the  black  marauder's  thigh,  just  above  the 


leg  joint,  and  pulled  him  down  into  the 
scurrying  stream  of  rodents.  With  a  squawk 
of  rage  and  alarm,  the  crow  struck  out 
savagely.  His  murderous  beak  stabbed  this 
way  and  that  in  the  crowd,  laying  out  more 
than  one  soft-bodied  victim,  while  his  strong 
black  wings  beat  others  into  confusion  and 
panic.  But  in  the  throng  swarming  over 
the  dyke  at  that  point  were  many  more  of 
the  marsh-mice  and  the  shrews,  all  savage  in 
temper.  They  leaped  upon  the  crow,  ran 
over  and  bore  down  the  buffeting  wings,  and 
tore  vengefullyat  the  hard  iridescent  armour 
of  close-laid  feathers  which  shielded  their  foe 
from  any  fatal  wounds.  In  spite  of  this 
disadvantage,  they  were  wearing  him  out  by 
sheer  fury  and  weight  of  numbers,  when  the 
other  crows  came  darkly  to  his  assistance. 
In  a  moment  he  was  liberated,  and  the 
dyke-top  strewn  with  gashed  furry  bodies. 
Bleeding  and  bedraggled,  his  eyes  blazing 
with  wrath,  he  sprang  into  the  air  and 
flapped  away  to  the  uplands,  to  recover  his 
composure  in  the  seclusion  of  some  dense 
pine-top.  The  brown  marsh-mouse,  the 
cause  of  his  discomfiture,  darted  out  from 
under  his  wing  as  he  arose,  and  slipped  over 
the  edge  of  the  dyke  Avith  no  worse  injury 
than  a  red  gash  across  the  haunches.  Having 
scored  such  a  triumph  over  so  redoubtable 
an  enemy  as  the  crow,  he  was  not  troubled 
by  this  small  wound ;  but  discretion  led  him  to 
plunge  instantly  into  the  deep  green  shelter 
of  the  grass. 

Here  in  the  sweet  meadow,  where  the 
timothy  and  clover  stood  much  closer  than 
did  the  coarse  stalks  of  the  *'  broad-leaf " 
grass  in  the  salt-meadow,  the  run- ways  of 
the  mice  were  not,  as  a  rule,  underground. 
They  were  made  by  gnawing  off  the  stems 
close  to  the  firm  surface  of  the  sod.  The 
stems  on  each  side,  tending  to  be  pressed 
together,  formed  a  perfect  roof  to  the  narrow 
tunnels,  which  pierced  the  grass  in  every 
direction  and  formed  a  seemingly  insoluble 
labyrinth.  The  brown  mouse,  however,  knew 
his  way  very  well  through  the  soft  green 
light,  flecked  with  specks  and  streaks  of 
pollen-dusty  sunshine.  The  tunnels  were 
swarming  with  travellers  ;  but  beyond  nip- 
ping them  on  the  haunches  now  and  then, 
to  make  them  get  out  of  his  way  or  move 
faster,  he  paid  no  attention  to  them.  At 
last  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and 
to  a  burrow  beneath  the  roots  of  a  wild-rose 
thicket  which  fringed  the  water. 

This  burrow  the  brown  mouse  had  once 
inhabited.  He  felt  that  it  was  his.  Just  now  it 
was  occupied  by  an  irritable  little  mole-shrew  ; 


"  His  first  mate  disappeared   mysteriously," 
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but  the  brown  mouse,  strong  in  the  sense  of 
ownership,  proceeded  to  take  possession.  The 
outraged  shrew  put  up  a  bitter  fight,  but  in 
vain.  With  squeaks  and  blood  the  eviction 
was  accomplished,  and  the  brown  mouse  in- 
stalled himself  complacently  in  the  burrrow. 
After  a  few  days  the  south-west  gales  blew 
themselves  out,  the  tides  drew  back  within 
their  ordinary  summer  bounds,  and  most  of 
the  refugees  returned  to  their  old  haunts 
among  the  "  broad-leaf."  But  the  brown 
mouse  elected  to  remain  in  his  burrow 
beside  the  rose-thicket.  His  taste  had  turned 
to  the  clover  and  timothy  stalks,  and  the 
meadow  was  alive  with  brown  crickets 
and  toothsome,  big  green  grasshoppers. 
Moreover,  in  the  heat  of  late  July,  he  loved 
to  swim  in  the  bland  waters  of  the  stream, 
keeping  close  along  shore,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  long  grass  and  the  overhanging  roses, 
and  avoiding  the  dense  patches  of  weed 
which  might  give  shelter  to  the  darting 
pickerel.  His  burrow  was  roomy,  and  gave 
accommodation  to  a  silken-furred  brown 
mate,  who  set  herself  without  delay  to  the 
duty  of  replenishing  the  diminished  popula- 
tion of  the  marsh-mice. 

In  spite  of  foraging  hawks,  foxes,  weasels, 
and  minks,  in  spite  of  calamities,  swift  and 
frequent,  overtaking  this,  that,  and  another 
of  their  innumerable  kindred,  for  the  brown 
mice  the  summer  hours  passed  benignly  over 
the  burrow  by  the  rose-thicket.  Then,  one 
sultry  scented  morning,  there  came  a  change. 
The  deep  quiet  of  the  meadow  went  to  pieces 
in  blatant  clamour.  Loud-voiced  men  and 
snorting,  trampling,  clanking  horses  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  grass,  and  with  them  two 
strange  scarlet  machines  which  clattered  as 
they  moved. 

One  of  these  scarlet  monsters,  dragged  by 
the  horse,  swerved  off  toward  the  further 
side  of  the  meadow.  The  other  started 
straight  down  through  the  deep  grass  along 
the  edge  of  the  stream.  Into  the  grass, 
belly-deep,  the  big  horses  plunged,  breasting 
it  like  a  sea.  Instantly  the  scarlet  machine, 
which  was  ridden  by  a  man,  set  up  a  new 
cry.  It  was  a  harsh,  strident,  terrifying  cry, 
as  if  a  million  twanging  locusts  liad  found  one 
voice.  Before  it,  to  the  amazed  horror  of 
all  the  furry,  scurrying  grass-dwellers,  the 
grass  went  down  flat  in  long  ranks.  The 
peril  of  the  floods  was  as  nothing  to  this 
loud  uncomprehended  menace.  Marsh-mice, 
water-voles,  shrews,  with  here  and  there  a 
foraging  musk-rat,  here  and  there  a 
murderous  and  ravaging  weasel,  all  fled 
frantically  b^f^re  \\^     A  few,  ^  very  few, 


fled  too  late.  These  never  knew  what 
happened  to  them,  for  great  darting  knives, 
dancing  unseen  through  the  grass  close  to 
the  earth,  caught  them  and  slew  them. 

The  high  cry  of  the  deadly  scarlet  thing, 
however,  gave  warning  fair  and  sufficient. 
As  the  big  brown  marsh-mouse  heard 
it  approaching,  he  dived  straight  to 
the  bottom  of  his  burrow  and  lay  there 
trembling.  His  companion,  on  the  other 
hand,  holding  different  views  as  to  the  proper 
place  of  safety,  darted  from  the  burrow, 
wriggled  through  the  thorny  stems  of  the 
rose-thicket,  and  plunged  into  the  water, 
where  she  hid  herself  close  under  the  opposite 
bank.  The  noise  and  the  darting  knives 
glided  almost  over  the  mouth  of  the  burrow, 
and  the  thumping  heart  of  the  brown  mouse 
nearly  burst  itself  with  terror.  But  they 
passed.  Slowly  they  marched.  And  when 
they  had  grown  comparatively  faint,  far 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow,  beside  the 
dyke,  the  brown  mouse,  recovering  himself, 
dared  to  peep  forth.  He  was  astonished  to 
see  a  long  breadth  of  grass  lying  prostrate, 
Avith  bewildered  bumble-bees  and  grass- 
hoppers striving  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  ruin.  Having  a  valiant  heart  and 
a  quick  eye  for  opportunity,  he  sprang  out 
of  his  hole  and  began  pouncing  on  the 
confused  and  helpless  insects.  This,  for  a 
few  minutes,  was  a  profitable  game,  and  a 
safe  one,  too,  for  the  scarlet  machine,  with 
the  presence  of  the  men  and  horses,  had 
driven  hawks  and  crows  to  a  discreet 
distance.  But  presently  the  cry  of  the 
scarlet  thing,  which  had  turned  at  the  dyke 
and  was  moving  straight  up  the  middle 
of  the  meadow,  began  to  grow  loud  again, 
and  the  brown  mouse  whisked  back  into  his 
burrow. 

All  through  the  time  of  the  haying  the 
meadow-folk  lived  in  a  turmoil  of  alarm  and 
change.  At  first,  under  the  heavy  pros- 
trate ranks  of  the  slain  grass,  they  ran 
bewildered,  but  secure,  for  their  foes  could 
not  easily  detect  them.  For  another  day 
they  were  comparatively  safe  under  the  long 
scented  lines  of  the  drying  '*  wind-rows,"  full 
of  grasshoppers  and  wilted  clover-heads. 
When  the  wind-rows  were  tossed  together 
into  innumerable  pointed  haycocks,  they 
crowded  beneath  the  ephemeral  shelter,  to 
be  rudely  bared  next  day  to  the  blinding 
sun  as  the  cocks  were  pitched  into  the 
rumbling  hay-carts.  It  was  a  day  of 
horrors,  this,  for  the  meadow  kindreds  ;  for 
a  yellow  Irish  terrier,  following  the  hay- 
makers, would  run  with  wild  yelpings  under: 
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the  lifted  cocks,  and  slay  the  little  people  by 
the  hundred.  But  as  for  the  brown  mouse, 
all  this  time  he  and  his  temporary  mate 
dwelt  secure,  keeping  to  their  burrow  and 
to  the  barren  but  safe  tunnels  which  they 
had  driven  amid  the  roots  of  the  rose- 
thicket. 

When  the  hay  was  gone — part  of  it 
carted  away  to  upland  barns,  part  built 
cunningly  into  high  conical  stacks  —  the 
meadow-dAvellers  found  that  they  had  fallen 
on  evil  times.  The  naked  meadow,  all  bare 
close  stubble,  open  to  the  eyes  of  hawk  and 
crow  by  day,  and  of  the  still  more  deadly 
owl  by  night,  had  become  their  worst  foe. 
Some  drew  back  to  the  fringes  of  the 
uplands.  Some  colonised  along  the  windy 
edges  of  the  stream.  Some  returned  across 
the  dyke  to  the  salt-meadow,  where  the 
broad-leaf  grass  was  not  yet  ripe  for  mowing  ; 
while  the  remnant  huddled  precariously 
under  the  bases  of  the  stacks,  an  easy  prey 
for  every  foraging  weasel.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  the  short  thick  herbage  of  the 
aftermath  thrust  its  head  above  the  stubble. 
Then  new  tunnels  were  run,  and  life  for  the 
scurrying  and  squeaking  meadow-folk  once 
more  began  to  offer  its  normal  attractions. 
It  was  now  more  perilously  insecure,  how- 
ever, for  the  herds  of  cattle  turned  to  pasture 
on  the  aftermath  kept  it  eaten  down  ;  and 
the  shrewd  crows  learned  that  their  beaks 
could  pierce  the  fragile  and  too-open  roofs  of 
the  tunnels. 

At  last  the  snow  came,  the  deep  snow  and 
the  hard  cold,  enemy  to  almost  all  the  other 
kindred  of  the  wild,  but  friendly  to  the 
mouse-folk.  The  snow,  some  two  feet  deep 
all  over  the  meadow^s,  over  the  dykes,  and  to 
the  eating  edges  of  the  tides,  gave  them  a 
perfect  shelter,  and  was  exactly  suited  to  the 
driving  of  their  tunnels.  Food  was  abundant, 
because  they  could  subsist  very  well  on  the 
nutritious  root-stalks  of  the  grass.  And 
none  of  their  enemies  could  get  at  them 
except  when  they  chose  to  seek  the  upper 
air.  In  the  day-time  they  kept  to  the  glim- 
mering blue  light  of  the  tunnels,  but  at 
night  they  would  slip  forth  and  play  about 
the  firm  surface  of  the  snow.  It  was  then 
that  they  suffered  ;  for  though  the  hawks 
were  gone,  and  the  crows  asleep,  the  icy 
winter  night  was  alive  with  owls  ;  and  foxes, 
weasels,  and  minks  would  come  prowling 
hungrily  down  from  the  uplands.  The  owls 
were  the  worst  peril  by  far — marsh-owls, 
barn-owls,  the  darting  little  Acadian  owls, 
swift  as  the  sparrow-hawk,  and  now  and  then 
the   terror  of   the  W'inter  wilds,  the  giant 


snowy  owl  of  the  North,  driven  down  by 
storm  and  famine  from  his  bleak  Arctic 
wastes.  The  revels  of  the  mouse-folk  over 
their  dim-lit  playgrounds  were  varied  with 
incessant  tragedy.  But  the  memories  of  the 
little  people,  fortunately,  were  short.  Their 
perilous  diversions  went  on  unchecked,  and 
their  furry  battalions  thinned  amazingly. 

But  through  all  these  things  the  brown 
marsh-mouse  went  his  way  secure.  He 
kept  every  exit  of  his  tunnels  perfectly 
hidden  among  the  thorny  tips  of  the  wild 
rose-bushes,  which  stood  up  some  five  or  six 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  snow.  The 
successive  families  which  were  born  and 
grew  up  in  his  safe  burrow  passed  out  into 
the  maze,  to  be  merged  in  the  precariou-" 
and  passing  legions.  His  first  mate  dis- 
appeared mysteriously,  and  as  he  had  no 
facilities  for  pressing  an  inquiry  among  the 
hawks  or  weasels,  he  never  knew  the  details 
of  her  disappearance.  Her  place  w^as  speedily 
filled  in  the  burrow.  But  to  the  brown 
mouse  himself  nothing  happened.  He  con- 
fined his  nightly  revels  beneath  the  moon  to 
the  region  of  the  rose-thickets,  and  so  eluded 
effectually  the  eyes  and  claws  of  the  owls. 

It  was  along  toward  the  end  of  winter, 
however,  when  the  brown  mouse  met  with 
his  most  dangerous  adventure.  Shunning, 
as  he  did  so  craftily,  the  games  on  the  open 
snow,  he  was  wont  to  amuse  himself — and 
incidentally  seek  variations  in  his  diet — 
beneath  the  ice  of  his  threshold  stream. 
An  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  almost  as 
swift  as  his  cousin,  the  musk-rat,  or  his 
hereditary  enemy,  the  mink,  he  would  swim 
long  distances  under  the  water,  finding  fresh 
bits  of  lily-root,  tiny  clams,  water-snails, 
half-torpid  beetles,  and  many  kinds  of  larva. 
As  the  stream  had  been  high  at  the  time  of 
freezing,  and  had  afterwards  shrunken  in 
its  channel,  letting  the  ice  down  with  it, 
there  were  many  air-chambers  along  the 
brink,  between  ice-roof  and  water-surface  ; 
and  slanting  downward  to  the  nearest  of 
these  he  had  dug  himself  a  tunnel  from  the 
roots  of  his  thicket.  Even  here,  to  be  sure, 
there  were  perils  for  hiin.  There  was  one 
big  mink  which  loved  to  hunt  along  these 
secret  and  dim-lit  air-chambers,  taking  long 
swims  beneath  the  ice.  But  lie  was  an 
autocrat,  and  kept  all  rival  minks  away  from 
his  range  ;  so  the  wise  brown  mouse  knew 
that  as  long  as  he  kept  a  sharp  enough  look- 
out against  that  foe,  he  was  secure  in  tlie 
air-chambers.  Then,  in  the  stream  itself, 
there  was  always  the  peril  of  the  great  pike, 
which  had  its  lair  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
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pool  down  by  the  ahat-d'eaux.  The  brown 
mouse  had  seen  him  but  once  —  a  long, 
straight,  grej-green,  shadowy  shape  in  the 
distance — but  that  one  sight  gave  him  coun- 
sels of  caution.  He  never  forgot,  when  in 
the  water,  to  keep  watch  for  that  great 
darting  shadow. 

One  day,  when  the  brown  mouse  had  swum 
far  down-stream,  and  was  hurrying  back 
home,  he  was  alarmed  by  loud  sounds  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice,  a  little  below  his  back 
door.  Someone  with  an  axe  was  chopping 
a  hole  in  the  ice.  The  brown  mouse  swam 
away  down-stream  again  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  the  jarring  noise  of  the  axe-strokes, 
carried  by  the  ice  and  by  the  water,  seemed 
to  follow  him  with  terrifying  concussions. 
Hiding  himself  in  a  remote  air-chamber,  he 
waited  for  the  noises  to  cease.  Then,  with 
mingled  trepidation  and  caution,  he  swam 
up-stream  again. 

As  he  neared  home,  he  saw  a  round  beam 
of  light  pouring  downward  to  the  stream's 
bed  through  a  hole  in  the  ice.  In  the  midst 
of  this  light  there  hung,  moving  softly  to 
the  slow  current,  a  big  lump  of  fat  pork. 
The  brown  mouse  did  not  know  it  was  pork, 
but  he  knew  at  once  it  was  something  very 
good  to  eat.  Yery  cautiously  he  swam  up  to 
investigate  it.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  nibble  it.  In  fact, 
he  was  just  going  to  nibble  it,  when,  just  a 
few  feet  further  up-stream,  those  terrifying 
sounds  began  again.  The  brown  mouse  took 
them  as  a  warning,  and  fled  back  down- 
stream in  a  panic. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  noise  stopped,  and 
the  courage  of  the  brown  mouse  returned. 
As  he  swam  once  more  homeward,  firmly 
resolved  that  he  would  taste  that  delectable 
mystery  on  his  way,  a  chill  in  his  spine  made 
him  remember  the  great  pike,  and  look  back. 

There  was  the  great  pike,  a  long  dreadful 
shadow,  gliding  up  behind  him. 

The  brown  mouse,  as  we  have  said,  was 
a  wonderful  swimmer.  He  swam  now  as  he 
had  never  sw^um  before — a  brown  streak 
cleaving  the  dim-lit  current ;  and  as  he  went, 
tiny  water-bubbles,  formed  by  the  air  pressed 
out  from  under  his  fur,  flew  up  till  they 
broke   against  the   ice.     But,  with  all   his 


speed,  the  great  pike  swam  faster,  and  was 
slowly  overtaking  him.  Just  as  he  pasi^ed 
that  strange  dangling  lump  of  poik,  he 
realised  that  this  was  a  race  which  he  could 
not  win.  The  entrance  to  his  burrow  was 
still  too  distant.  But  he  remembered  a  tiny 
air-chamber  under  the  bank  close  by.  Ifc 
had  no  exit.  It  was  so  small  that  he  miglit 
not  And  room  there  to  haul  himself  clear  out 
of  the  water,  beyond  reach  of  his  enemy's 
jaws,  but  he  had  no  choice,  and  in  frantic, 
suffocating  desperation  he  dashed  for  it. 

Even  as  he  turned,  however,  the  sense  of 
doom  descended  upon  him.  Was  he  not 
already  too  late  ?  The  long  awful  shape  of 
the  great  fish  was  close  upon  him.  With  a 
convulsive  effort  that  almost  burst  his  heart, 
he  gained  the  air-chamber,  scrambled  half-way 
out  of  the  water,  and  then,  in  that  cramped 
space,  turned  at  bay,  game  to  the  last  gasp. 

To  his  amazement,  the  great  pike  was  not 
at  his  tail.  Instead,  he  was  still  some  three 
or  four  feet  away,  out  there  just  in  the  de- 
scending beam  of  light  from  the  hole  in  the 
ice.  The  mysterious  lump  of  pork  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  gasping  brown  mouse  did 
not  notice  that.  His  attention  was  engrossed 
in  the  amazing  and  terrifying  performances 
of  the  great  pike.  The  long  grey-green 
body  was  darting  this  way  and  that,  in  and 
out  of  the  beam  of  light,  but  never  any 
great  space  out  of  it.  The  cruel  jaws  shook 
savagely  from  side  to  side  ;  and  then  the 
mouse  saw  that  from  between  them  a  slender 
gleaming  cord  extended  upwards  through  the 
hole.  A  moment  more,  and  the  pike  sprang 
straight  up,  with  a  great  swirl  of  the  water, 
and  vanished  above  the  ice.     • 

It  was  incomprehensible,  and  there  was 
something  altogether  appalling  about  it. 
The  brown  mouse  shivered.  For  several 
minutes  he  crouched  there  quite  still,  more 
utterly  panic-stricken  than  he  had  ever  been 
before  in  all  his  precarious  little  life.  At 
last,  with  hesitation,  he  worked  his  w^ayup 
along  the  bank,  beneath  the  ice,  to  his  own 
tunnel,  and  scurried  in  all  haste  to  hide 
himself  in  the  deepest  corner  of  his  burrow. 
And  never  thereafter  could  he  comprehend 
why  nothing  more  was  seen,  or  heard,  or 
rumoured,  of  the  great  pike. 


THE   WATERWITCH, 


By    FRED    M.    WHITE. 


ATCH  sat  on  tlie 
bank  watching  the 
jeliow  waste  of 
water  swirHng  bj, 
wishing  to  Heaven 
that  he  was  well 
out  of  it.  He  was 
down  to  his  last 
tin  of  cigarettes, 
the  soda-water  had 
petered  out  long 
ago,  and  there  was  no  quinine.  The  hideous 
silence  of  the  swamp  was  getting  on  his 
nerves.  From  a  spot  of  sand  in  mid-stream 
a  crocodile  winked  a  grim  yellow  eye  at  him 
— the  crocodile  belonged  to  the  fortunate 
order  of  those  who  can  afford  to  wait. 

Two  handfuls  of  dry  tuberous  chips  repre- 
sented six  months  of  grim  hard  work.  There 
are  purple  patches  in  the  life  of  an  orchid 
hunter,  and  there  are  other  patches.  Bernard 
Hatch  was  up  against  one  of  the  others.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  his  partner,  comfort- 
ably ensconced  in  Covent  Garden,  to  write 
in  optimistic  vein.  Doubtless  the  Water  witch 
existed,  seeing  that  the  traditions  of  the  Gold 
Coast  were  pretty  deiinite,  but  Hatch  had 
not  found  it  yet. 

The  main  thing  he  had  done  up  to  now 
was  to  come  in  contact  with  Yan  Yoarst. 
That  oily  Belgian  rascal  had  greeted  him 
with  large  enthusiasm,  but  forewarned  was 
forearmed.  There  never  had  been  a  more 
successful  orchid  hunter  in  the  coast  than 
the  Belgian,  and  certainly  never  one  with  a 
less  savoury  reputation.  The  man  was  a 
braggart  and  a  bully  ;  nevertheless,  he  had 
a  pluck  of  his  own.  For  the  most  part  he 
hunted  alone,  and  this  from  compulsion  as 
much  as  choice.  Wanless,  of  Mason's,  of 
St.  Albans,  had  gone  out  with  him,  and 
Wanless  had  never  come  back.  Mansfield 
the  same,  and  others.  And  Yan  Yoarst's 
theatrical  explanation  had  not  been  deemed 
satisfactory. 

The  only  satisfactory  feature  of  the  whole 
case  was  that  Yan  Yoarst  was  sticking  to 
Hatch  like  a  leech.  Evidently  Hatch  was 
getting  "w^arm,"  and  Yan  Yoarst  knew  it. 
The  man  who  laid  predatory  hands  on  tlie 
A\^aterwitch  could  retire  permanently  from 


the  business.  His  tubers  would  fetch  ten 
thousand  pounds  each  in  the  open  market, 
and  no  question  asked. 

Now,  Harry  the  Buck  had  seen  the  Water- 
witch.  Harry  the  Buck  was  black  and 
faithful,  otherwise  Hatch  had  not  slept 
soundly  at  night  with  the  great  rotund 
carcase  of  the  Belgian  snoring  so  near.  The 
Water  witch  was  more  or  less  of  a  sacred 
flower,  the  emblem  of  a  great  chief  back  of 
beyond  the  Indu  Mountains.  When  one  of 
the  chiefs  died  peacefully — or  otherwise — a 
flower  from  the  Waterwitch  was  laid  on  his 
grave.  It  was  death  for  anyone  but  a  higb 
priest  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  to  touch  it.  There 
were  dark  sacrifices  too  horrible  to  mention. 
And  Harry  the  Buck  had  seen  all  this.  He 
told  of  it  with  grotesque  gestures  and  volcanic 
squints.  In  the  ordinary  way,  and  in  his 
ordinary  vernacular,  he  was  not  taking  any. 
But  he  happened  to  want  a  gun  and  a  supply 
of  cartridges.  These  he  valued  a  little  higher 
than  his  own  life.  Therefore  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Indu  Mountains,  and  it  was  at 
this  part  that  Yan  Yoarst  had  joined  the 
expedition. 

Nothing  short  of  personal  violence  would 
have  choked  him  off.  That  he  guessed 
exactly  what  was  in  the  wind  Hatch  perfectly 
well  knew.  The  search  was  getting  hot, 
too,  and  a  couple  of  days  in  the  canoe  would 
bring  the  seekers  to  their  destination.  It 
was  here  that  the  accident  happened  to  the 
quinine  and  soda-water,  and  Yan  Yoarst 
apologised  for  his  clumsiness.  He  took  the 
matter  so  lightly  that  Hatch  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  big  rascal  had  a 
private  supply  of  quinine  of  his  own.  He 
could  only  make  the  best  of  it,  and  look  the 
spectre  of  fever  gloomily  in  the  face.  If  he 
got  down  now,  with  no  quinine  at  hand,  he 
would  never  get  up  again. 

Heavens,  how  hot  it  was !  Harry  the  Buck, 
busy  getting  the  canoe  loaded,  shimmered  in 
a  violet  haze.  His  black  skin  glistened  in 
the  sunshine.  He  beckoned  presently  with 
the  intimation  that  all  was  ready.  Hatch 
called  to  Yan  Yoarst  huskily.  From  the 
high  bank  of  the  stream  the  Belgian 
responded. 

"  Just  for  one  moment,"  he  said,  "  then 
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I  come.  Here  is  a  planfc  that  me  puzzles — 
one  of  a  family  that  mj  knowledge  eludes, 
(let  into  the  canoe,  and  I  drop  down  on  you 
from  the  branches.  It  is  only  the  matter  of 
a  little  delay." 

Hatch  crawled  down  as  far  as  the  canoe 
and  dropped  wearily  into  it.  There  was  a 
crackling  of  branches,  and  a  fragment  of  rock 
some  two  hundredweight  or  so  splashed  into 
the  water,  missing  the  canoe  by  inches.  Two 
pin-points  of  flame  sparkled  in  Hatch's  eyes. 
Harry  the  Buck  grunted.  Apparently  the 
Belgian  had  been  afraid  to  trust  his  aim,  or 
possibly  he  was  short  of  revolver  ammunition. 
It  was  just  the  sort  t)f  cowardly  thing  he 
would  do.  Hatch  jumped  from  the  boat 
and  scrambled  up  to  the  spot  where  Van 
Yoarst  was  still  busy  digging.  Another 
stone  lay  quivering  on  the  balance. 

"You  shark!"  Hatch  shouted.  "You 
murderous  dog  !     Take  that !  " 

Half  unconscious  of  what  he  was  holding 
in  his  hand,  Hatch  brought  the  butt  of  his 
revolver  down  with  a  crash  in  the  region  of 
Yan  Yoarst's  left  ear.  The  Belgian  grunted 
placidly,  and  lay  on  his  back  contemplating 
the  hard  sky  with  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 
He  never  moved  again.  From  the  stern  of 
the  canoe  Harry  the  Buck  softly  applauded. 
In  his  eyes  it  was  an  exceedingly  neat  and 
w^orkmanlike  piece  of  business.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  horrible  nausea  at  the  pit  of 
Hatch's  stomach.  Even  when  you  take  a 
life  in  self-defence  for  the  first  time  the 
feeling  is  there. 

"Get  out  of  that,"  Hatch  commanded. 
"  Come  and  bury  the  swine  ;  I  can't  do  it." 

Harry  the  Buck  responded  cheerfully. 
He  came  back  in  half  an  hour,  lying  glibly 
that  the  thing  was  done.  As  an  economist 
in  words  with  a  limited  vocabulary,  he  omitted 
the  fact  that  he  had  pitched  the  fat  body  into 
a  heap  of  mimosa  and  left  it  there.  He 
took  his  seat  and  the  paddle,  and  pushed  the 
canoe  steadily  up-stream  till  the  dusk  shut 
down  and  the  night  closed  in.  They  were 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  now, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  sensibly  cooler. 
Hatch  shuddered  slightly.  With  a  grin 
Harry  the  Buck  drew  a  square  tin  box  from 
his  tattered  linen  coat. 

"  By  the  gods,  quinine  ! "  Hatch  cried. 
"  Where  did  you  get  it  from,  Harry  ?  " 

"  Belgian  elephant,"  Harry  grunted.  "  In 
um's  belt.  So  this  watch,  and  this  revolver — 
gold.  Took  um  all  off  Belgian  elephant 
when  buried  um." 

Hatch  nodded.  He  was  feeling  in  no 
critical  mood  just  now.     So  Yan  Yoarst,  as 


he  guessed,  had  had  his  own  supply  of 
quinine  all  the  time.  Well,  he  could  not 
trouble  anybody  in  future.  And  as  to  what 
w^as  going  to  happen  in  the  early  future — 
why 

Hatch  slept — for  how  long  he  could  not 
say.  His  slumber  was  disturbed  by  strange 
dreams  of  Yan  Yoarst.  He  bad  the  Belgian 
by  the  throat,  and  he  was  yelling  for  mercy. 
In  the  distance  somewhere  a  band  was  making 
hideous  music.  The  blare  of  brass  and  skin 
became  more  pronounced,  until  it  dominated 
everything  and  brought  Hatch  sleepily  to 
his  feet. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  hideous, 
is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

Harry  the  Buck  made  a  hissing  noise  wdth 
his  teeth.  The  canoe  lay  half  hidden  in  a 
tangle  of  mimosa  scrub  by  the  flat  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  slanting  plain  beyond,  a 
yelling  mob  of  blacks  had  assembled.  They 
w^ere  marching  in  the  rude  formation  of  a 
column,  headed  by  what,  in  happier  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  a  brass  band.  The 
serene  beauty  of  the  night  was  stricken  by 
the  hideous  din.  In  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
cession was  a  huge  catafalque  affair  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  men  clad  in  white  cotton 
garments. 

"  What's  it  all  about  ?  "  Hatch  asked. 

"  Big  buryin',"  Harry  explained.  "  Dead 
chief.  Bury  'em  at  night — chief.  Dem 
priests.  And  dere's  Waterwitch  flowers  on 
top  of  the  body.     Sure." 

Hatch  caught  his  breath  sharply.  Luck 
seemed  to  be  coming  his  way  at  last.  Some 
of  the  stragglers  were  so  near  that  he  could 
have  touched  them  with  the  canoe  paddle. 
With  a  certain  vague  alarm,  Hatch  noted 
that  they  were  all  armed.  Presently  the 
hideous  din  ceased  and  the  column  became 
more  compact.  From  the  slope  of  the  silent 
hills  there  came  another  sound,  full-throated 
and  ripe  of  menace.  A  long  scattered  line 
of  torches  flared  out ;  the  yellow  flame  swept 
down  the  slope  like  a  torrent  of  falling  stars. 

"  What's  this  all  about  ?  "  Hatoh  asked. 

"  'JSTodder  tribe,"  Harry  grunted.  "  Going 
to  be  what  ye  call  barney.  Old  enemies. 
Hillman,  he  claim  right  to  make  chief  in 
place  of  un  dead.  Others  say  no  bally  fear. 
They  come  take  dead  chief — hold  um  ransom 
till  they  come  to  der  senses.  Seen  it  done 
befo'." 

Hatch  was  getting  a  grip  on  the  situation. 
There  was  something  rudely  strategic  in  the 
way  in  which  the  column  was  forming  in  a 
solid  phalanx  around  the  sarcophagus  con- 
taining the  body  of  the  dead  chief.     They 


"The  Belgian  grunted  placidly." 
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faced  outwards  with  defiant  cries,  brandishing 
their  spears  over  tbeir  heads.  Down  came 
the  other  yelling  mob,  with  their  torches 
aflame,  till  thej  were  within  striking  distance. 
Then  with  one  accord,  or  so  it  seemed,  the 
flaming  sinking  torches  were  hurled  into  the 
phalanx,  where  they  roared  and  spluttered 
with  spitting  cracks  that  added  to  the 
hideous  din. 

"  Now,  that's  not  a  bad  idea,"  Hatch  said 
admiringly.     "  Quite  a  smart  dodge." 

"  Himshi  Don,  the  great  chief,  great 
warrior,"  Harry  explained.  "  Cunning  as 
the  serpent.  Um  planned  out  this  thing. 
And  he  will  what  you  call  wipe  the  floor. 
Bet  you  a  dollar." 

"  No  bet,"  Hatch  smiled.  "  By  Jove,  they 
are  at  it  in  earnest." 

They  were.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
momentary  confusion,  the  attackers  sprang 
forward  with  the  force  and  fury  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  The  defenders  swayed 
and  bent  before  the  shock,  they  reeled  back- 
wards, screaming  as  they  went.  Then,  with 
a  grim  silence  that  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  roar  of  battle,  another  force  arose 
in  the  rear  from  the  big  tangle  of  scrub, 
and  fell  with  incredible  force  and  fury  on  the 
rear  of  the  funeral  party. 

In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  the 
defenders  faded  away  like  a  dream.  The 
din  of  battle  died  out,  the  big  crowd  departed 
in  the  direction  of  the  hills,  and  as  the  moon 
rose  slowly  over  a  snow  peak.  Hatch  could 
see  a  struggling  squad  of  figures  removing 
the  dead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  slaughter 
had  not  been  great — the  onslaught  had  been 
too  impetuous  and  headlong  for  that — and  in 
a  short  time  the  plain  was  cleared.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  a  great  bank  of  flame 
and  smoke  burst  out  from  the  shadow  at  the 
base  of  the  hills,  followed  by  a  wail  of  voices 
so  plaintive  and  melancholy  that  Hatch  could 
feel  it  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  What  new  devil's  work  is  this  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Burn  um  village,"  Harry  explained. 
"  Burn  um  huts.  Always  de  way.  No 
matter.  Dey  go  away  to-morrow  and  build 
some  more  in  some  odder  place.     Watto  !  " 

Harry  turned  over  on  his  side  and  com- 
posed himself  for  sleep.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  whole  thing  was  at  an  end. 
Doubtless  he  had  witnessed  many  a  scene 
like  this  before  ;  no  doubt  he  had  been  em- 
ployed as  an  actor  therein  himself.  It  was 
one  of  the  common  objects  of  the  country, 
so  to  speak.  But  Hatch  lay  awake  there, 
looking  up  at  the   silent  stars.     How  far 


was  the  Water  witch  off  now  ?  he  wondered. 
Harry  had  declared  that  some  of  its 
mysterious  flowers  had  lain  on  the  breast  of 
the  dead  chief.  And  Hatch  was  wondering 
what  the  flower  was  like,  if  he  did  find  it. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  stories  told  about  this 
wonderful  water  orchid,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  prices  had  been  offered  for  it.  An 
orchid  that  bloomed  or  had  its  growth  in 
water  was  a  thing  calculated  to  send  collectors 
mad.  But  how  was  it  grown  and  how  was  it 
to  be  acquired  ?  Harry  the  Buck  professed 
to  know,  but  •  Harry  was  fast  asleep  and 
snoring  peacefully.  Perhaps  the  daylight 
would  tell. 

Breakfast  was  ready  when  Hatch  awoke. 
For  once  in  a  way  be  was  ready  for  the  meal. 
Perhaps  the  snow  breeze  from  the  hills 
was  responsible  for  the  unusual  appetite. 
So  far  as  could  be  seen,  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  contending  hosts  of  the  night  before, 
nothing  but  some  thin  spirals  of  blue  smoke 
in  the  distance.  It  was  towards  this  distance 
that  Hatch's  thoughts  were  wandering. 
Somewhere  amongst  the  ruins  yonder  must 
be  the  remains  of  the  dead  chief's  palace,  and 
if  Harry  the  Buck  was  right,  the  Waterwitch 
must  be  there,  too,  unless  the  fire  had 
destroyed  it.  If  this  was  the  case,  then  it 
would  be  his  luck  all  over. 

"  I'm  going  to  have  a  squint  round  that 
place,"  he  said.     "  I  suppose  it's  safe  ?  " 

Harry  the  Buck  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever on  that  score.  The  tribe  had  been  beaten, 
their  huts  had  been  burnt,  and  they  would  fly 
further  for  safety.  In  Harry's  opinion  there 
was  not  a  living  soul  within  miles  of  the 
place.  If  Hatch  doubted  his  word,  he  could 
go  and  see. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,"  Hatch  grinned. 
"  I'll  come  along.  And  if  I  find  what  I  hope 
to  find,  the  gun  is  yours,  and  as  many 
cartridges  as  you  like,  when  we  get  to 
Toparo.  I'll  leave  an  order  for  you  to  be 
supplied  with  a  store  of  cartridges  every  year 
of  your  life.     Get  a  move  on  you." 

They  set  out  across  the  plain  in  the 
direction  of  the  smouldering  village.  The 
land  was  low  and  flat,  and  intersected  here 
and  there  by  pools  and  drains  formed  by  the 
melted  snow  on  the  mountains  on  its  way  to 
the  yellow  splurge  of  the  river.  Harry 
stopped  before  one  of  these  and  pointed. 

"  Whatum  say  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Here's 
um  Waterwitch.     Same  as  I  saw  befo'." 

With  a  heart  beating  fast,  Hatch  bent  over 
the  shallow  little  pool.  A  flower  broken 
off  short  at  the  head  of  the  stem  had  fallen 
there  and  balanced  on  the  puddle  by  its  ow^n 
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weight.  AVith  all  his  wide  experience  in  the 
beauty  of  the  orchid,  Hatch  had  never  seen 
anything  like  this  before.  The  bloom  was 
some  five  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  shape  of 


green  foliage  was  veined  with  gold,  exquisite 
feathery  foHage  wandering  over  the  bloom 
and  half  hiding  it  from  the  eye.  Hatch 
fairly  gasped  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand.. 


'Harry  was  kneeling  in  the  canoe  with  a  smoking  revolver  in  liis  hand." 


four  separate  Maltese  crosses.  And  each 
was  a  different  colour— deep  red,  a  lovely 
blue,  saffron,  and  rose-pink,  with  a  wide 
undercup   of   white   shot  with   rose.      The 


"  Good  Heavens ! "he muttered.  "Oh,good 
Heavens  !  And  to  think  that  I  should  be 
the  first  white  man  to  bump  up  against 
this  amazing  flower  !     No  description  could 
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picture  its  marvellous  beautj.  But  the 
tuber  ?  What  is  it  like,  and  where  shall  I 
find  it  ?  All  this  is  distinctly  encouraging, 
but  it  doesn't  help  me  much.  Just  my  luck 
to  find  everything  yonder  done  to  a  cinder, 
and  not  one  of  those  tubers  left." 

Hatch  pushed  on  fervently.  It  was  quite 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  ruins  were 
sufficiently  cool  to  allow  a  proper  search  being 
made.  In  the  chiefs  "palace"  w^as  an  old 
chest,  oak  and  brass  bound,  containing  such 
odds  and  ends  and  cheap  adornments  as 
savages  love— glass  beads,  some  old  cigarette 
tins,  and  a  packet  of  post-card  photographs. 
Hatch  tossed  it  away  gravely. 

"  Now,  where  in  the  name  of  fortune  did 
all  this  come  from  ?  "  he  asked.  "  How  did 
this  chest  get  here  ?  And  what  is  all  this 
tangle  of  fibre,  with  tiny  clay  marbles 
attached  ?  Here  are  some  things  that  look 
like  orchids,  but  I  shouldn't  mind  betting 
that  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Shove 
'em  all  in  the  bag,  Harry,  and  let's  be  off. 
We'll  have  another  day  here  to-morrow." 

Harry  placed  the  tangle  of  fibre,  with  the 
little  clay  balls  attached  like  beads  irregularly 
threaded  on  a  string,  in  a  box  lately  containing 
cigarettes.  This  he  tossed,  a  little  later  on, into 
the  canoe.  Hatch  took  one  of  his  precious 
cigarettes  after  supper,  and  then  turned  in  for 
the  night.     In  a  moment  he  was  fast  asleep. 

The  moon  was  sliding  down  behind  the 
mangoes  as  he  woke  with  a  sound  like  the 
bursting  of  a  shell  in  his  ears.  Harry  was 
kneeling  in  the  canoe  with  a  smoking  revolver 
in  his  hand.  It  was  the  same  weapon  that 
he  had  looted  from  Van  Yoarst.  In  the 
distance  a  bulky  figure  was  running  towards 
the  watery  slope.  A  groan  came  from  the 
obese  runner j  something  dropped  from  his 
hand  and  tinkled  on  the  stones.  Hatch  took 
in  the  whole  situation  at  a  glance. 

"  That  was  that  infernal  Belgian,"  he  said. 
"  I  thought  you  had  buried  Him  for  me  ?  " 

"Same  thing,"  said  Harry.  "Bury  him 
or  flung  him  in  the  bushes,  all  the  same.  Give 
the  kites  a  chance  to  get  a  good  meal.  Not 
kill,  only  stun  him  by  blow  on  head.  See 
canoe  move  and  his  hand  after  stores.  Little 
tin  can  with  the  marbles  in  it.  I  hit  him  on 
the  hand  and  he  drop  it.  Not  trouble  us 
any  more.     Bet  you  a  dollar.     Righto." 

"  Well,  righto  or  not,  don't  you  go  to  sleep 
again,"  Hatch  commanded.  "  Keep  your 
eye  skinned  till  daylight.  If  it's  worth  while, 
we  can  find  the  tin  box  to-morrow." 

"  Find  it  to-night,"  Harry  volunteered. 

"  No,  you'll  not  find  it  to-night,"  Hatch 
retorted.     "  You'll  just  stay  here  and  keep  a 


bright  look-out  for  that  infernal  Belgian. 
He'll  murder  us  both  to  a  dead  certainty  if 
he  gets  a  chance.  Don't  risk  your  life  for 
the  residuary  legateeship  of  a  tin  cigarette 
box." 

Hatch  turned  over  on  his  side  and  went  to 
sleep  again.  All  these  things  were  merely 
incidents  in  the  life  of  an  orchid  hunter,  but, 
all  the  same,  he  was  not  going  to  spare  the 
Belgian  the  next  time  they  met. 

He  woke  presently  to  find  breakfast  ready. 
There  had  been  no  further  signs  of  Van  Yoarst, 
but  doubtless  he  was  somewhere  amongst 
the  ruins.  Fortunately,  he  had  lost  his  re- 
volver, so  that  he  was  comparatively  harmless 
in  the  daylight.  Hatch  was  feeling  on  pretty 
good  terms  with  himself  as  he  set  out  for  the 
blackened  village.  Harry  lingered  behind 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  little  pools. 

"  Oh,  come  on  !  "Hatch  said  impatiently. 
"  Never  mind  that  beastly  little  box." 

"  Found  the  box,"  Harry  said  calmly. 
"  Lid  off.  All  um  strings  and  marbles  in  de 
water.   Look ! " 

A  great  cry  burst  from  Hatch's  lips  as  he 
looked  down  at  his  feet.  Van  Voarst  had 
dropped  the  little  tin  box  in  his  flight,  and 
the  lid  had  fallen  off.  The  little  string  of 
marbles  had  dropped  into  the  pool,  where 
they  floated  with  the  marbles  here  and  there 
covering  the  whole  pool.  But  where  each  of 
the  marbles  had  been  was  a  magnificent  flower, 
making  the  most  magnificent  display  of  floral 
colouring  that  Hatch  had  ever  seen.  The 
secret  was  out  now— the  secret  of  the  Water- 
witch  and  how  to  grow  them.  Each  of  those 
tubers  could  be  detached,  and  each  grew  into 
a  family  of  lovely  blooms.  Directly  they 
touched  the  water  they  began  to  expand  into 
glowing  loveliness  ;  directly  they  were  re- 
moved they  would  shrivel  up  to  a  dirty  fibrous 
root.  It  was  a  Rose  of  Sharon  glorified,  the 
very  best  thing  in  the  way  of  an  orchid. 

Hatch  removed  the  whole  tangled  mass 
tenderly  and  placed  it  in  the  tin  again  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so.  By  this  time  it 
was  rapidly  drying,  the  bloom  had  gone,  and 
nothing  remained  to  show  what  a  few  drops 
of  liquid  could  do  for  it.  Hatch  drew  a  deep 
breath  as  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  south. 
The  danger  and  trials  of  his  life  were  over. 

"  Let's  go  back,"  he  said.  "  Let's  spend 
the  night  on  the  river,  so  that  by  Friday  we 
can  touch  something  in  the  way  of  civilisation 
again.     Leave  him  to  his  fate." 

He  pointed  to  the  blackened  ruins  of  the 
village.  A  little  black  dot  was  moving  from 
place  to  place  as  the  Belgian  sought  patiently 
for  what  he  would  never  find. 


NO    DOUBT. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


ON    AN    OMNIBUS. 

My  friends  all  are  far  away, 
Or  by  Tamar  or  by  Tay; 
Some  the  mid^sea's  beauty  view, 
Some  swim  in  tlie  shining  blue:    < 
I  alone  go  mourning  thus, 
Riding  on  an  omnibus. 

Pictures  in  the  press  I  scan 
Of  pale  people— I'm  the  man. 
Every  picture  tells  a  story— 
I  am  in  that  category : 
Oh,  i  feel  right  bilious, 
Swaying  on  this  omnibus  I 

Sad  I  go  and  heavily, 
Far  from  where  my  soul  would  be; 
I  would  kiss  the  briny's  face. 
Watch  the  waves  arise  and  race 
^Vith  laughter  multitudinous : 
But  I'm  on  an  omnibus. 

Or,  if  I  had  but  the  cash, 
I  would  make  a  further  dash- 
Would  the  tawny  lion  fight. 
Or  the  tiger  burning  bright, 
Would  pop  the  pert  rhinoceros- 
Were  I  off  this  omnibus. 


Every  puppy  has  his  day. 
So  my  friends  sublimely  say; 
Still  I'm  fast  and  fairly  bound 
To  the  day's  laborious  round : 
It  is  a  bit  monotonous. 
Always  on  an  omnibus. 

Edgar  Vine  Hall. 


An  enthusiastic  advocate  of  universal  military 
training  was  animadverting  strongly  against  the 
love  of  sport,  and  complaining  that  our  young 
men  were  always  at  play  instead  of  training  to 
be  ready  to  resist  invasion,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  remark:  "Yes,  but  they  were 
playing  at  bowls  when  the  Spanish  Armada 
came." 
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Tom  :  Say,  Jack,  what  is  a  creaser  ? 

Jack  :  A  what  ? 

Tom:  A   creaser.      You   know—when 
say  someone  is  "  as  rich  as  creasers." 

Jack  :  I  really  don't  know,  old  man.  You  see  I 
never  was  well  up  in  these  scientific  terms!       ' 
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EQUAL    TO    THE     OCCASION. 

Visitor  :  Why  have  you  put  all  the  little  apples 
at  the  top? 

Apple  Grower:  Because  they  are  beginning  to  be 
very  cute,  and  they  open  the  barrels  at  the  bottom 
wow  to  see  if  we  are  trying  to  cheat  'em ! 

THE  CALAMITY. 
It  is  not  often  Phyllis  cries, 

But  when  I  called  to-day 
(You  may  imasrine  my  surprise), 

She  brushed  a  tear  away! 

1  asked  if  I  the  cause  mis:ht  know: 

These  words  I  Just  could  catch— 

•'My  new  brown  dress  has  come  .  .  .  and,  oh  I 

Dear  Fido  doesn't  match!'* 

It.  Merttni. 


An  old  lady  who  had  been  leaning  over  the 
rail,  to  watch  the  passengers  as  they  came  up  the 
gang-plank,  suddenly  approached  the  captain. 

"  Please  tell  me,  sir,"  she  asked  timidly, 
'•'  what  time  the  boat  starts." 

"  It  starts,  madam,  when  I  give  the  word," 
was  the  haughty  reply. 

"Oh,  indeed!  I  thought  it  started  when  the 
engineer  pulled  the  lever.  Thank  you  very 
much ! " 


The  new  art  of  aviation  has  introduced  many 
new  words  to  common  use,  and  has  aroused  some 
discussion  as  to  the  proper  nomenclature  of  the 
various  machines.  A  little  maid  of  five,  who 
recently  saw  Griahame  White  careering  over  and 
around  the  Crystal  Palace,  solved  all  such 
]n'oblems  in  her  own  way  by  telling  her  mother 
she  had  seen  a  man  go  up  in  a  flieroplane. 


Home  study  for  Tommy  had  just  begun,  and 
he  found  it  hard  to  apply  himself  to  regular 
hours.  At  bed-time  one  evening  his  father  said  : 
"  Tommy,  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
report  your  mother  gives  me  of  your  conduct 
to-day." 

*'  No,  dad,  1  knew  you  wouldn't  be,  and  I  told 
her  so.  But  she  went  right  ahead  and  made 
the  report.     Just  like  a  woman,  ain't  it,  dad  ?" 


The  lawyer  eyed  the  woman  in  the  witness- 
box  in  patient  despair. 

"  You  say,  madam,"  he  began,  "  that  the 
defendant  is  a  sort  of  relation  of  yours.  Will 
you  please  explain  what  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  like  this,"  replied  the  witness, 
beaming  upon  the  court.  "  His  first  wife's 
cousin  and  my  second  cousin's  first  wife's  aunt 
married  brothers  named  Jones,  and  they  were 
cousins  to  my  mother's  aunt.  Then,  again,  his 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  and  my  grand- 
father on  my  mother's  side  were  second  cousins, 
and  his  stepmother  married  my  husband's  step- 
father after  his  father  and  my  mother  died,  and 
his  brother  Joe  and  my  husband's  brother  Harry 
married  twin  sisters.  I  ain't  ever  worked  out 
just  how  close  related  we  are,  but  I've  always 
looked  on  him  as  a  sort  of  cousin." 


MORE     ENGLISU    AS    SHE     IS    SPOKE. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  merry  fellow,  you  !  You  go  to  make 
the  fun  of  me !  " 

"I,  Count!     How?" 

"You  know,  you  know.  You  say  you  must  go — 
that  madam  your  wife  waits  up  for  you,  and  if  you 
miss  ze  last  train,  you  will  catch  it ! " 


HOW,    INDEED? 


Indignant   Tourist  (to  porter):    How  dare  you  swear  before  my  wife? 
Porter:    Hoo  was  I  to  ken  ver  wife  Avanted  tae  sweer  first? 


One  of  the  members  of  an  anti-tipping 
association  had  many  quaint  experiences  in 
obeying  the  rules  of  his  society.  He  dined 
one  night  in  a  fashionable  restaurant,  and  after 
paying  his  bill,  gathered  up  the  change  that 
had    been    brought    upon    a    silver    plate,   and 


dropped   it    into   his  waistcoat   pocket.     As   he 

rose    to    depart,    the    waiter    said     in    a    low, 

appealing  voice — 

"  Surely  you  won't  forget  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I'll  send 

you  a  postcard." 
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A    SEASONABLE    SUGGESTION. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  latest  fashion  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  ladies  to  hold  up  their  skirts  in  wet 
and  muddy  weather.  Why  not  adopt  the  method  of 
mere  man,  and  turn  them  up? 


SORE    POINTS    AT    THE    SEA. 
When  Grace  went  with  her  friends  to  Rhyl, 
Edwin,  her  faithful  lover  still. 
Resolved  to  follow  on  by  boat 
The  better  to  rehearse,  afloat. 
Each  carefully  conceived  suggestion 
Of  popping  the  important  question. 

He  quite  enjoyed  the  trip  at  first. 

Till  wind  and  sun  had  done  their  wors 

Upon  his  pale  suburban  skin. 

And  reddened  eyes,  cheek-bones,  and  chin. 

How  fiery,  ere  they  reached  Glamorgan, 

Became  his  handsome  nasal  organ  I 

A  coy,  capricious  girl  like  Grace 
How  could  he  woo,  with  such  a  face— 
With  such  a  nose,  once  aquiline. 
Now  swollen,  with  a  polished  shine? 
He  longed  to  chalk  it,  like  a  pierrot, 
And  felt  his  chances  sink  to  zero. 


But  when  at  last  the  maid  he  faced. 

She,  too,  seemed  bashful  and  abased. 

And  careful  to  avoid  his  eye. 

He  looked,  and  saw  the  reason  why, 

And  knew  he'd  still  a  chance  of  winning— 

Her  own  small  nose  was  red  and  skinning ! 


The  Suffragette  was  practising  her  address  for 
the  Woman's  Rights  Club  at  her  own  little  home. 
Her  words  were  defiant.  *'  Women  are  the  real 
rulers,"  she  orated.  "Men  are  marionettes. 
Since  the  beginning  of  time  woman  has  been  the 
real  power  behind  the  throne ;  now  she  fearlessly 
demands  her  place  on  the  throne.  She  is 
triumphant,  she  defies  the  world,  she " 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang.  "  May  I  see  the 
head  of  the  house  a  moment  ?  "  asked  the  patient 
rate-collector. 

"  He  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  Suffragette, 
slamming  the  door  and  resuming  her  oratory. 
"  Let  me  see,  where  was  I  ?  " 


Visitor  :  Is  your  clock  right? 

Tired  Hostess  (at  the  end  of  her  patience  and 
politeness):  Oh,  no!  That's  the  one  we  call 
"  The  Visitor." 

Visitor  :  What  a  quaint  name !     Why  ? 

Hostess  :  Because  it  doesn't  go  ! 


THE    POINT    OF    VIEW. 


"  Say,  have  you  any  excursion  tickets  to  London  ?  " 
*'No,  miss,  only  to  ^places  of  interest  U^^ 
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'A    DKURYSHTRE    VILLAGE.'  BY    GEORGE     IT.     ]\lASON,     A.R.A. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Cassell  tt-  Co. 


The  Art  of  George  Heming  Mason,  A.R.A. 


By    Austin    Chester, 


i^"><EORGE  HEMING  MASON  happens 
I  T  to  have  lived  in  our  own  epoch,  but 
the  work  which  he  accomphshed  is 
of  all  time,  and  ranks  with  the  masterpieces 
to  which  dates  are  ii'relevant. 

Millet  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  "  to 
make  the  trivial  of  service  in  the  expression 
of  the  sublime  is  real  power,'*  and  it  was 
this  power  that  Mason  possessed,  for  in  the 
subjects  of  his  pictures  it  was  the  trivial  and 
the  commonplace  aspects  of  Nature  and 
human  nature  with  which  he  dealt.  To  the 
washing  hung  out  on  line  or  bush,  to  the 
recalcitrant  ass,  to  the  geese  on  the  common, 
to  the  greed  of  calves,  to  the  labourers  on 
the  farm,  he  brought  the  power  of  his  art, 
and,  by  its  aid,  w^as  enabled  to  endow  each 
homely  scene  which  he  portrayed  with  a 
romanticism  which  lies  on  his  canvases  like 
bloom. 

In  his  pictures  Mason  shows  the  restless- 
ness of  the  wind,  the  flowing  of  water, 
the  drifting  of  clouds,  and  we  may  w^ell 
apply  to  them  a  criticism  which  Henley 
made  on  those  of  Constable,  as  proving 
"  beyond  dispute  that  the  tonality  of  a 
landscape  is  none  the  worse  for  correspond- 
ing with  something  actually  felt  as  existing 
in  the  subject  ;  and  that  the  colours  of 
things  are  not  less  representative  tlian 
their  textures   and    their   forms  .  .  .  They 
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(Constable's  ])ictures)  were  the  inspiration  of' 
what  is  fast  coming  to  be  recognised  as  the' 
loftiest  expression  of  modei'ii  painting." 

Art  has  its  Tartuffes.  Men  of  tliemselves 
fear  to  form  opinions  :  they  ask  for  outward 
and  visible  signs  to  assure  them.  To  see 
li.A.  at  the  end  of  a  man's  name  gives 
them  this  assurance  ;  and  it  was  only  on 
Mason's  admission  as  Associate  of  the  Iloyal 
Academy  in  18()8  that  a  meed  of  praise  was 
measured  out  to  him.  To  be  eminent  and 
excel  your  contemporaries  is  to  be  unpopular ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  inopportune,  if  not  actually 
dangerous,  to  be  in  the  right  where  the 
trusted  leaders  are  in  the  wrong. 

Naturally  Mason's  work  was  but  little 
understood  by  the  public  of  his  day  ;  for 
not  only  was  it  not  that  of  his  age,  but, 
l)esides  being  new,  it  was,  paradoxically,  old 
in  its  classic  quality.  -       • 

In  France,  had  the  accident  of  his  birth 
made  him  Frencli,  his  talent  would  at  once 
have  received  recognition*  ;  but  in  England,  \ 
when  he  was  exhibiting,  the  art  of  painting 
was  at  its  lowest.  The  influence  of  the  , 
great  men  of  the  Norwich  school,  of  which 
Crome   was   the   founder,    seems    for   some 

*A  critic  in  the    (lazette  den  Beaux  ylrts  writes: 
"Je   ne   sais    pas    si    M.    Mason   est   le   plus   fort   de 
I'Anj^rletcrre,   mais  il  est  assurement  le  plus  reveur  et 
le  plus  raffine." 
491  2   L 
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obscure  reason  to  have  died 
out  ;  that  of  the  French 
Romantic  was  either  unknown 
or  entirely  disregarded  by  the 
complacent  English  painters, 
of  whom  Egg,  Ansdell,  Cres- 
wick.  Frith,  and  Lee  may  be 
taken  as  types.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  scarcely 
strange  that  art  such  as 
Mason's  should  have  been 
little  appreciated,  or  that  his 
pictures,  although,  by  their 
originality,  compelling  atten- 
tion, should  have  been  thought, 
as  was  actually  the  case,  odd 
and  eccentric.  They  showed 
the  influence  of  Daubigny, 
Eousseau,  and  Millet  — ■  the 
influence,  in  fact,  of  the  Barbi- 
zon  school,  which  had,  in  its 
turn,  arisen  in  response  to 
suggestions  from  Turner  and 
Constable  — and  were  a  direct 
contrast,  in  their  pastoral 
romanticism,  to  the  episodical 
artiflciality,  want  of  tone,  and 
wrong  values  of  the  British 
school,  to  which  bad  quahties 
Ave  trace  much  of  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  art  which  marked 
the  middle  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England. 

Mason  was  born  at  Wetley, 
in  Staffordshire,  in  1818. 
Following  the  precedent  of 
others  among  the  world's 
great  artists,  he  rejected  a 
career,  totally  unsuited,  which 
had  been  chosen  for  him  by 
his  parents,  whose  ambition  it 
was  to  see  him,  as  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession, 
follow  a  destiny  more  lucrative 
than  that  which  painting 
promised  to  yield.  Mason, 
the  elder,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  our  article,  himself 
the  son  of  a  potter  of  con- 
siderable renown  in  his  day, 
although  still  a  partner  in  large 
works  at  Fenton,  near  Stoke, 
seems  to  have  relinquished 
much  of  the  conduct  of  the 
business,  and  to  have  lived 
cliiefly  at  the  large  country 
house  called  Wetley  Abbey. 
Here  the  young  George  was 
born,  and   here   he  grew  up, 
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living  the  outdoor  life  of  a 
coiintrj-bred  lad,  learning  to 
shoot,  hunt,  wrestle,  and  box, 
and  in  each  of  these  accom- 
plishments to  hold  his  own  with 
the  best.  In  boxing  he  owed 
his  proficiency  to  Owen  Swift, 
and  practice  he  appears  to  have 
got  in  bis  native  village.  From 
itinerant  artists,  who  in  those 
days  tramped  the  country, 
leaving  behind  them,  as  we  all 
know,  many  an  indifferent  por- 
trait of  the  squire  and  squiress 
who  had  extended  hospitality 
to  them,  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  his  first— and,  indeed, 
his  only — lessons  in  paint ;  and 
there  is  preserved  in  his  family 
a  story  of  how,  when  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  borrowed  brushes, 
colours,  and  canvas  from  one 
of  tliese  visitors,  and  started  to 
paint  his  first  picture,  choosing 
as  subject  a  gruesome  incident 
supposed  to  have  occurred 
during  the  Great  Plague  of 
London.  A  second  picture, 
painted  about  the  same  time, 
and  still  in  existence,  depicted 
Gil  Bias  in  the  cave. 

Mason's  father,  an  Oxford 
man,  fond  of  literature  and  art, 
was  sufficiently  Bohemian  in 
his  tastes  to  sympathise  with 
his  son's  rebellion  in  rejecting 
the  career  of  medicine  for 
which  he  had  marked  him  out 
— and  in  which,  indeed,  he  took 
several  steps,  for  he  walked  the 
hospitals  at  Birmingham,  and 
was  even  given  a  medal  for 
attending  the  sick  during  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  that 
town. 

For  five  years  George  Mason 
pursued  his  medical  studies 
under  Dr.  Watt,  of  Birming- 
ham. At  the  end  of  this 
time  he  relieved  himself  from 
the  shackles  of  a  profession 
he  very  cordially  disliked,  and 
embarked  on  a  journey  to  Italy, 
in  whicli  country,  in  after  life, 
his  residence  was  to  prove  of 
great  influence. 

Accompanied  by  a  younger 
brother,  and  taking  a  slow  and 
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circuitous  route,  he  tramped  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
stopping  here  and  there  for  long  and 
short  periods,  at  the  dictates  of  his 
fancy,  and  employing  a  pencil  to 
record  the  picturesque  scenery  through 
which  he  passed.  He  reached  Rome 
in  1844,  having  taken  nearly  three 
years  to  accomplish  the  journey. 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  in  ad- 
mirable health,  for  there  is  a  record 
of  fifty  miles  having  been  walked 
in  one  day.  He  had  about  him  the 
exhilaration  of  mood  induced  by  tbe 
feeling  of  escape  from  an  n neon- 
genial  profession  ;  he  was  fairly  well 
ofF,  for  both  he  and  his  brother  were 
in  receipt  of  £200  a  year,  allowed 
them  by  their  father  ;  and  seeing 
that  he  was  in  the  wonderland  of 
artists,  and  that  he  had  friends  both 
in  Enghsh  and  Italian  society,  we  can 
imagine  the  first  month  that  he  spent 
in  the  city  to  have  been  absolutely 
delightful  to  him.  He  hired  a  studio, 
and,  as  time  passed  on,  came  to  take  a 
recognised  place  in  the  artist  qolony, 
and  to  be  know^n  as  the  painter  of 
clever  bits  of  peasant  life. 

But  this  period  of  content  was 
brought  suddenly  to  a  close  by  the  news 
of  his  father's  financial  ruin,  and  he 
was  told  that  both  he  and  his  brother 
nmst  in  the  future  look  only  to  them- 
selves to  provide  for  their  own  means 
of  livelihood.  Earnestly  both  were  en- 
treated to  return  home.  Neither  did  so. 
Rome  was,  at  the  moment  of  this 
adverse  crisis  in  the  brothers'  fortunes, 
in  a  state  of  tumult,  Garibaldi,  that 
knight-errant,  having  at  last  succeeded 
in  rousing  the  city  from  its  discontented 
and  uneasy  tranquillity.  Romance 
AYas  in  the  air,  and  the  younger  brother, 
bitten  with  enthusiasm,  joined  Gari- 
baldi's army,  whilst  George  Mason 
determined  to  stay  in  Rome  and  await 
the  issue  of  events,  compelled  so  to  do 
probably  by  the  lurking  idea  that  he 
could  not  desert  the  patriotic  cause  to 
which  a  member  of  his  family  had 
joined  himself. 

Terrible  were  his  experiences  of  this 
time,  for,  since  Rome  was  deserted  by 
society  and  the  foreign  visitors,  the 
buyers  of  pictures,  he  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  starvation.  He  afterwards 
gave  a  graphic   description   of   being 
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reduced  to  his  last  lialf- 
paoli,  laying  it  out  in 
polenta  and  salt,  and  living 
on  these  for  a  fortnight. 

Art,  however,  that  most 
powerful  of  anaesthetics, 
brought  him  through  these 
troublous  times ;  and  al- 
though it  is  probable  that 
the  vivid  suffering  with 
which  he  was  surrounded 
cleared  his  eyes  of  any 
poisonous  affectations,  it 
is  certain  that  the  priva- 
tions which  lie  himself 
underwent  brought  on  a 
serious  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  to 
leave  him  afterwards  the 
victim  of  enfeebled  health. 
And  this  ill-health,  almost 
the  only  obstacle  which  his 
inveterate  perseverance  was 
unable  to  conquer,  came 
to  the  last  between  Mason 
and  perfect  technical 
success  ;  to  it  also  must  be 
attributed  the  fact  of  his 
work  not  being  more 
prolific  than  it  was  in 
important  pictures,  since 
in  after  life  a  very  real 
prostration  was  the  result 
of  the  completing  of  each 
of  his  large  canvases. 

He  was  recovering  from 
the  sharp  bout  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and 
had  gone  for  a  short 
sojourn  outside  the  city, 
when  he  chanced  to  en- 
counter Mr.  Watts  Eussell, 
a  neighbour  at  Wetley. 
Friendly  feeling  sprang  up 
between  them,  and  Mr. 
Watts  Kussell  not  only 
gave  to  Mason  a  commission 
for  a  picture,  but  paid  for 
it  in  terms  more  liberal 
than  those  the  artist  had 
hitlierto  secured.  The 
chance  which  threw  this 
acquaintance  across 
Mason's  path,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  suffering  from 
infinite  depression,  was 
indeed  a  most  fortunate 
one,  since  by  it  he  was 
encouraged     to    face    the 
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grave  difficulties  of  his  position  with 
renewed  hope.  The  late  Professor  George 
Aitchison,  R.A.,  who  gave  in  1879,  at  the 
Burslem  Institute,  an  interesting  address  on 
the  subject  of  Mason  and  his  work,  in  speak- 
ing of  those  years,  said  :  "  In  Easter  week 
of  1853,  I  found  myself  in  Rome  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mason.  Intent  on 
its  delivery,  I,  on  a  March  evening,  climbed 
the  six  flights  of'  stairs  which  led  to  his 
studio  in  the 
Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  and 
found  myself 
face  to  face 
with  a  well 
but  rather 
slightly  built 
m  a  n  .  PI  e 
wore  spec- 
tacles, had  a 
p  o  w  e  r  f  u  1 
nose,  light 
brown  hair, 
bushy  eye- 
brows, a  large 
moustache, 
and  a  flowing 
beard,  and 
had  about  his 
face  an  ex- 
pression of 
severe  vigour. 
I  found  him 
a  brilliant 
talker." 

Professor 
Aitchison 
goes  on  to  tell 
how,  during 
many  conver- 
sations over 
innumerable 
pipes,  the  two 
became  inti- 
mate, and 
how  memor- 
able were 
Mason's 

flashes  of  Avit,  views  on  life,-  and  happy 
renderings  of  Burns's  "  The  Border  Ballads," 
or  perhaps  some  portion  of  a  chapter  of 
"  Ivanhoe  "  or  "  The  Talisman  " — for  in  the 
days  of  which  he  speaks,  Scott  was  a  great 
power  in  the  world — each  given  with  a 
rhythm  and  swing  curiously  his  own.  "  Signor 
Giorgio,  borne  affectionately  in  mind  in  Rome 
by  both  peasantry  and  noblesse  alike,  was 
the  kindliest,  most  genial  of  men,  and  of  a 


courage  and  tenderness  that  endeared  him  to 
all  who  knew  him."  His  patronage  extended 
to  artists  poorer  than  himself,  towards  whom, 
as  a  class,  bitter  experience  called  forth  his 
special  sympathy.  A  true  artist  at  heart,  he 
had  supreme  contempt  for  Art's  commercial 
value,  and,  although  an  indefatigable  worker, 
left  behind  him  fewer  pictures  than  such 
industry  as  his  should  have  shown,  and  for  the 
reason  that,  holding  pecuniary  gain  of  small 

account,  he 
would  often 
sacrifice  the 
labour  of 
months  and 
scrape  out  a 
compl  e  ted 
picture,  to 
start  it  again, 
ambitious  of 
reaching  an 
ideal  beyond 
human  power 
of  realisation. 
Mason  was,  in 
fact,  a  poet, 
prolific  in 
ideas,  labori- 
ously articu- 
late. 

Nature  had 
endowed  him 
with  a  poetic 
insight  into 
her  secrets, 
with  power  of 
composition, 
and  with  an 
eye  for  beauty 
of  colour  un- 
surpassed by 
any  of  our 
English 
painters.  He 
studied      her 
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more  as  poet 
than  as 
painter,  and 
would,  we  are 
told,  Avander  idly  for  days  together  into 
the  Campagna,  drinking  in  the  beauties 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  noting  the  blaze  of 
sunshine  on  the  white  road,  or  contrasting 
it  with  that  upon  the  browsing  sheep.  The 
true  artist  sees  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
he  himself  is,  and  a  landscape  was  to  George 
Heming  Mason,  as  it  was  to  Henri  Amiel, 
a  mood  of  his  soul.  Watching  Nature,  study- 
ing her  shifting  shadows,  he  collected  memory 
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notes  for  the  numberless  studies  in  cliarcoal 
which,  on  a  small  scale,  he  effected  before 
his  fastidious  taste  was  satisfied,  and  he 
himself  assured  that  every  line  told  its  story, 
and  that  the 
composition 
of  some 
proj  ec  ted 
picture  was 
as  perfect  as 
he  could 
make  it. 
From  these 
charcoal 
notes  it  was 
Mason's 
habit  to 
make  his 
coloured 
sketch,  and 
f  r  0  m  t  li  i  s 
again,  using 
it  as  a 
record,  paint 
his  picture. 
T  li  us  he 
acquired  his 
technical 
skill  through 
the  "  infinite 
capacity 
for  taking 
pains.'' 
Again  and 
again,  and 
yet  again, 
did  he  attack 
the  same  sub- 
ject, since, 
in  common 
witli  many 
great  artists, 
li  e  had  a 
struggle  to 
produce  ; 
but  in  his 
finished  work 
there  is  no 
sign  of  this 
struggle. 

Although 
the  pictures 
0  11  w  h  i  c  h 
Mason's 
reputation    mainly 

England  and  inspired  by  Englisli  country 
scenes,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  several 
sources  which  combined  to  produce  his 
charming    art  —  how    love    of    home,    the 
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romance   of    Italy,    the   quiet   solemnity   of 
Millet,  had  each  their  share. 

The  year  1855  may  be  taken  as  the  real 
turning-point   of   Mason's   career.      Armed 

with  a  few 
of  his  pic- 
t  u  r  e  s  0  f 
Italian 
peasant  life, 
he  made  his 
way  to  Paris, 
and  became 
con  scions, 
proba-bly  for 
the  first 
lime,  of  that 
n  a  t  u  r  a  1 
romanticism 
Avhicli  was 
the  keystone 
of  the  work 
then  in  pro- 
cess of  being 
built  up  by 
the  Barbizon 
School.  Up 
to  18  5  5, 
Mason  can 
scarcely  be 
said  to  have 
found  his 
individuality 
in  paint.  In 
18  5  7  h  e 
took  up  his 
residence  in 
Engl  a  11  d  , 
married,  and 
exhibited  in 
the  Eoyal 
Academy  tlie 
one  import- 
ant work  he 
liad  achieved 
during  his 
stay  in  Italy: 
"  In  the  Salt 
Marshes  of 
the  Campag- 
na."  This'is 
a  picture 
which  shows 
very  hirgely 
the  influence 
of  'Gipvanni  Costa.  That  artist  of  fine 
discernment,  who  was  a  notable  figure  in 
the -attempt  then  being  made  to  resurrect 
Italian  art  from  wliat  Edmund  About 
called  its   '•  tomb,"  was  the  devoted  friend 
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of  Mason,  and,  in  his  strong  advocacy  of  tlie 
ideal,  undoubtedly  helped  him  very  largely 
along  his  path  towards  artistic  sincerity. 

In  1859,  the  old  home,  Wetley  Abbey, 
being  empty,  the  artist  and  his  wife  went 
there  to  live,  and  Mason  began  to  paint  his 
series  of  English  landscapes  and  English 
peasant  life — those  idyllic  pictures  which  are 
stamped  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
poetic  painters  England  has  produced. 

Some  human  emotion  is  always  to  be 
recognised  as  the  keynote  of  his  subject — 
an  emotion  intensified  and  echoed  in  the 
landscape,  the  sky,  the  clouds  amongst 
which  he  places  it.  At*times  this  poetic  con- 
ception of  Nature  gives  place  to  the  simpler, 
visual  appeal,  and  then  it  is  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  line  or  some  suggestion  of  colour 
betrays  itself  as  the  dominant  motive. 
To  the  period  passed  at  Wetley  we  may 
assign  "  Wetley  Rocks,"  '"  Returning  from 
Ploughing,"  "  Children  Returning  from 
Milking,"  "Wind  on  the  Wold"  (now  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art), 
"  Evening  near  Matlock,"  "  The  Blackberry 
Gatherers,"  and  "  The  Evening  Hymn." 
These  last  two,  although  not  finished  till  long 
after  he  left  Staffordshire,  belong  essentially 
to  the  period  of  his  stay  there  ;  and  for  this 
statement  we  have  the  assurance  of  Mason's 
own  words,  for  when  His  late  Majesty,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  went  to  see  the  picture  "The 
Evening  Hymn,"  and,  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  figures,  turned  to  the  painter  with  the 
remark  :  "  Ah,  Mr.  Mason,  peasant  girls  are 
not  so  pretty  as  those ! "  he  received  the  reply  : 
"  They  are  so  in  Staffordshire,  sir."  At 
Wetley,  Mason  was  visited  by  many  friends, 
amongst  whom  Professor  Aitchison,  Frederick 
Walker,  and  Lord  Leighton  were  perhaps  the 
most  intimate.  It  was  upon  the  advice  of 
the  last-named,  indeed,  that  he  painted  the 
country  in  which  he  was  established  ;  and 
when,  in  1872,  Mason  died,  it  was  Leighton 
who  was  left  guardian  to  his  children,  and  in 
that  capacity  arranged  and  carried  out  the 
sale  of  sketches,  which  brought  to  Mrs.  Mason 
the  very  considerable  sum  of  £6,000. 

In  1864,  Mason  decided  to  leave  Wetley 
for  Hammersmith,  and  here  he  made  a 
staunch  friend  of  Sir  William  Richmond. 
In  Hammersmith  he  painted  "The  Cast 
Shoe,"  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  "The 
Young  Anglers,"  and  "  The  Harvest  Moon," 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1872, 
which  was  the  last  picture  he  completed. 

Apart  from  his  art.  Mason  was  a  man  of 
singular  charm, highly  cultivated,  a  scholar  and 
a  fiiie  linguist,  possessed  of  a  nature  peculiarly 


lovable,  and  with  an  extraordinarily  benign 
outlook  upon  life.  Mrs.  Mason  Meyer,  one 
of  his  daughters,  has  kindly  contributed  the 
following  graphic  note  about  her  father  : — 

"  From  our  point  of  view,  as  children,  my 
father  was  the  most  delightful  companion 
we  could  have  wished  for,  since,  sympathetic 
and  genial,  he  was  comparatively  not  much 
older  than  ourselves.  Without  my  mother 
he  was  as  helpless  as  a  baby — a  fact  which 
she  often  told  him.  He  never  knew  where 
anything  was,  and  she  used  to  set  his  palette, 
and  find  and  wash  his  brushes,  which  he 
used  to  use  until  they  were  nearly  worn  away. 

"  He  had  no  head  for  business  affairs,  and 
it  was  my  mother  who  entirely  managed 
these.  She  used  to  give  my  father  a  sovereign 
when  he  went  out,  in  addition  to  his 
fares,  but  he  never  spent  it,  and  one  of 
these  unspent  sovereigns  was  in  his  pocket 
when  he  died.  We  children  were  allowed 
to  be  a  great  deal  with  him,  for  he  had  ideas 
about  educating  us  from  the  social  rather 
than  the  schoolroom  point  of  view.  Ideas 
which  we  were  very  ready  to  fall  in  with, 
since  they  enabled  us  to  be  present  at 
dinner,  when,  instead  of  the  rule  so  repellent 
to  children — "  Silence  is  golden  " — being  in- 
sisted on,  we  were  treated  as  reasonable  beings, 
encouraged  to  tell  anecdotes  and  discuss  our 
readings,  tastes,  and  special  idiosyncrasies. 

"  At  our  midday  dinner  he  had  his  lunch, 
and  whilst  sometimes  very  merry,  was  at 
others  silent  and  thoughtful,  absorbed 
seemingly  in  the  task  of  spoiling  the  table- 
cloth by  drawing  upon  it  with  his  fork. 
The  first  idea  of  '  The  Harvest  Moon '  came 
to  him  in  this  way.  Suddenly  he  called  out 
for  some  charcoal,  and  with  it  traced  the 
design  he  had  worked  out  with  the  fork. 
The  table-cloth  was  then  carefully  taken  up 
to  the  studio,  and  the  sketch  transferred  to 
canvas ;  but,  as  was  his  habit,  he  made 
innumerable  other  sketches  before  the 
arrangement  of  the  picture,  as  it  afterwards 
stood,  was  satisfactorily  evolved." 

Since  Mason's  death  in  1872,  the  pubhc 
has  had  four  opportunities  of  seeing  his 
works  collected  together.  The  first  and 
largest  of  these  exhibitions  took  place  in 
1873,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  ;  the  second,  in  1879,  was  held  at 
Burslem,  where,  in  conjunction  with  the  work 
of  another  Staffordshire  man,  James  Holland, 
many  of  his  paintings  were  shown  ;  the  third 
w^as  at  the  Manchester  Jubilee  Exhibition  ; 
and  the  fourth  at  Burlington  House,  in  1891, 
when  the  works  of  British  artists  deceased 
since  1850  were  g^-Aemd  together, 
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HE  night  smelt  of 
heat  and  of  rottino: 
fruit  in  the  hold, 
and  of  tar  that  had 
sweated  from  the 
decks  all  day.  From 
the  bridge  sky  and 
sea  were  black  as 
the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
and  the  fret  of 
breakers  on  unseen 
reefs  was  all  round  the  Lulu  as  she  ran 
south  before  the  light  trade-wind.  She 
was  loaded  to  the  tafifrail  with  island 
stuff,  and,  by  Ferguson's  oath,  anxiety  had 
made  the  skipper  "no  a  fit  man  to  speak  to." 
Ferguson  w^as  first  mate,  and  he  had  come 
down  to  the  little  saloon  to  deliver  his 
opinions.  The  saloon  was  full  of  tobacco 
smoke  and  the  odour  of  whisky,  and  of  men 
who  sat  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and  drank  pegs 
or  quarrelled  over  cards  at  the  centre  table. 
Bering  looked  up  as  Ferguson  burst  in.  He 
had  a  corner  against  the  transom,  and  there 
he  had  smoked  six  pipes  without  speech. 
For  Bering  only,  among  the  noisy  cheerful 
men,  was  an  alien,  and  the  shibboleth  of 
trade  and  shipping  did  not  come  easily  off 
his  tongue. 

"  A  fog,  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  There   or   thereabouts,"  said  Ferguson. 
"  The  skipper's  call  in'  it  wuss.     H  we  clear 
these   reefs  wi'out  bumping,  we'll  do  weel, 
I'm  thinkin'." 

From  the  table  a  fair-headed  boy  laughed. 
In  the  early  hours  of  the  evening  Bering  had 
seen  him  flirting  earnestly  with  the  only 
white  girl  aboard. 

"  What  happens  to  the  natives  in  a  wreck, 
Ferguson  ?  "  he  asked.  "  There  are  about 
thirty  women  for'ard,  and  I  guess  they  could 
mix  things  up  a  few." 

"  Ah,  dinna  speak  o'  wrecks  the  night, 
man.  This  blank  dark  is  ower  near  the  real 
thing.  What  wad  ye  yerseF  do  in  a  wreck, 
Billy  ?  " 

The  boy  laughed  again,  scooping  in  his 
pile  of  matches. 

"  Bo  ?  Get  out  and  walk,  of  course. 
Great  Heavens,  what's  that  ?  " 


Every  man  was  on  his  feet — white-faced, 
staring,  speechless.  Below  them  a  shudder 
ran  through  the  Lulu  from  bowsprit  to 
stern.  She  heaved  with  a  groan  like  a 
w^ounded  animal,  lurched  as  the  trade 
caught  her  sideways,  and  then  shrieked  in 
all  her  timbers  as  the  jagged  reef  tore  the 
side  out  of  her. 

Bering  was  at  the  boy's  elbow  as  the  two 
leapt  aft  to  the  cabins. 

"  She's  in  Number  Five,"  said  the  boy, 
thick  in  his  throat.  "  We  can  get  her  out. 
We  must !     We " 

Bering  bad  never  spoken  to  the  only 
white  girl  on  board,  but  he  understood. 
Perhaps  the  instinctive  chivalry  of  the 
Englishman  told  him. 

"  There  are  life-belts  !  "  he  cried.  And 
then  something  swift  and  mighty  and 
resistless  took  him  under  the  arm-pits,  swept 
him  up  to  the  low  roof,  where  he  ducked  his 
head  to  take  the  impact  on  his  arms,  and 
drew  him  back  and  down  in  a  roar  of  waters 
split  through  by  the  bursting  of  timbers  and 
the  shrieking  of  many  voices. 

Something  cut  at  his  shoulder  as  he  went 
down,  something  struck  him  over  the  head. 
Desire  to  fight  left  him  ;  the  fierce  struggle 
with  straining  lungs  and  eyes  that  saw  red 
was  past.  And  then  the  sea  gave  him  back 
to  life,  and  to  the  blowing  of  the  spicy  wind,, 
and  to  the  knowledge  that  under  his  hand 
floated  something  that  he  knew  by  the  feel 
for  a  hen-crate.  He  crooked  his  knee  over 
it  and  sat  up.  The  night  was  black  up  to 
his  eye-balls  and  silent  as  space  without 
shape.  It  was  as  though  Earth  in  hei" 
spinning  had  left  him  behind — alone  in  the 
void  where  no  sight  nor  sound  was. 

Bering  clung  to  the  coop,  and  slowly 
understanding  came  back  to  him.  Then  he 
laughed — a  laugh  without  any  mirth  in  it. 

"  Me  !  "  he  said.  "  Me—out  of  them  all ! 
And  Billy  Hollan's  gone,  and  the  little  girl 
he  thought  so  much  of.  The  powers  that 
be  love  a  joke  !  " 

Across  the  water  a  voice  called,  thin  and 
weak,  Bering's  start  near  loosed  his  hold 
on  the  wood.  Then  he  sent  a  shout  in 
answer,  and  forged  toward  the  cry,  pushing 
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the  coop  with  effort.  A  faint  ripple  of 
white  showed  on  the  dead  black  of  the  sea. 
The  crj  came  again — near — on  his  left. 
Dering  reached  out,  touched  an  oar,  slid  his 
hand  along  until  it  closed  on  the  cold  flesh 
of  a  shm  wrist.  Even  in  that  moment  he 
knew.  It  was  the  white  girl  whom  Billj 
Hollan  had  gone  to  his  death  to  save. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  and  gripped 
her  under  the  arm,  and  thrust  the  hen-coop 
between  them.  "  Now !"  he  said,  and  pulled 
her  up  the  swell  of  the  boards.  Then  he 
put  an  arm  about  her  tightlj,  across  the 
waist,  holding  her  up  by  the  grasp  of  his 
twisted  fingers  in  the  bars. 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  girl  in  a  long  sobbing 
breath. 

Her  head  was  close  at  Bering's  shoulder, 
and  her  wet  hair  swept  his  face  as  thej  rose 
and  fell  to  the  tide. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said  lamely.  "  Don't 
be  frightened.  AYe'll  know  what  to  do  when 
it  gets  light." 

"  Yes,"  whispered  the  girl.  And  then 
there  was  silence.  Dering  was  afraid.  He 
knew  the  women  of  tears  and  hj^sterics,  and 
he  knew  the  slightness  of  his  chances  should 
the  girl  favour  either.  But  she  made  no 
movement,  no  sound.  Presently  he  felt  the 
tearing  strain  on  his  arm  lessen  by  more  than 
half. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  he  demanded, 
and  a  little  ghost  of  a  laugh  met  the  words. 

"  Hanging  on  for  myself,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Better,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Eather  !  "  said  Dering,  and  then  silence 
fell  again. 

To  Dering  the  minutes  were  slow  eternities 
charged  with  nothingness.  The  breath  of 
the  girl  at  his  side,  the  warm  weight  of  her 
against  him,  the  lazy  rock  of  the  unseen  sea, 
all  were  part  of  a  dream  that  had  neither  end 
nor  beginning,  threat  nor  promise,  hope  nor 
fear. 

The  black  lessened  to  grey,  the  grey  to 
pearl.  Faint  light  w^alked  upon  the  waters, 
and  to  the  man  and  the  woman  came  dawn, 
pure  and  sure  as  a  prayer.  Dering  took  a 
fresh  grip  with"  his  numbed  fingers,  and 
hoisted  himself.  And  his  first  look  was  not 
on  the  girl  beside  him.  From  his  level  his 
eyes  raked  the  horizon  greedily,  drew  blank, 
and  he  jerked  himself  higher.  A  gleam  of 
green  palm-tops  showed  above  the  crest  of  a 
wave. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  and  dropped  back.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  girl. 

Her  face  was  turned  up  to  meet  the  coming 
day,  and  its  glory  of  strengthening  gold  and 


rose-pink  and  opal  was  upon  her.  But  the 
glory  of  earth  was  poor  to  the  glory  in  her 
eyes  and  on  her  trembling  mouth,  and  Dering 
looked  away  hurriedly.  This  girPs  holy  of 
holies  was  not  for  such  as  he  to  meddle  with. 
Then  he  grew  angry — with  himself  and  with 
her. 

"  There's  land  of  some  sort  ahead,"  he 
said.  "  We'd  best  try  for  it  while  our 
strength  lasts.  We  are  inside  the  reef,  any- 
how, for  the  sea  is  calm  as  a  lagoon,  and  the 
sharks  have  let  us  alone  so  far." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  staggered  up  the 
trend  of  the  coral  beach,  dragged  her  after 
him,  and  fell  on  his  face,  exhausted.  And 
when  he  sat  up  again,  the  girl  was  on  her 
feet,  wringing  the  water  from  her  skirts.  She 
was  young  and  strong  and  very  vivid  with 
life  ;  and  she  laughed  out  bravely  at  Dering, 
tossing  her  hair  back  from  the  rounded  face. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  cried,  "  we've  never 
been  introduced  ?  Why,  I  don't  even  know 
your  name  !  " 

"  I  know  yours,"  said  Dering.  "  Billy 
Hollan  used  to  talk  about  you  a  lot." 

A  moment  the  girl  stared  at  him  with  a 
sudden  shock  of  realisation.  Then  she  slid 
down  on  the  coral,  pressing  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  I  forgot,"  she  sobbed — "  I  forgot !  Oh, 
tell  me  it  isn't  true  !  It  can't  be  true  !  Oh, 
it  is  too  terrible  to  be  true  !  " 

Dering  stood  up,  kicking  out  each  leg 
slowly  to  ease  the  stiffness. 

"  Your  logic  is  rather  weak,"  he  said  drily. 
"  I  have  seldom  found  truth  less  terrible 
than  falsehood." 

"Then  why  were  we  saved  ?"  cried  the 
girl.  "  I'm  no  better  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  I  don't  suppose  you  are,  either.  Why 
were  we  the  only  two  saved  of  them  all  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows,  I  suppose,"  said  Dering. 
"I  don't." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  feeling  a  sudden 
hate  of  the  girl  and  her  tears,  and  began  to 
make  investigation  of  his  island.  It  did  not 
take  long.  He  walked  round  it  three  times 
inside  of  twenty  minutes,  and  then  he  stood 
still  with  his  lips  pressed  together,  looking 
out  on  the  barren  oily  sea. 

"  A  score  stunted  cocoa-palms  with  no 
fruit  on  them,"  he  told  himself,  '*  no  water 
—  no  undergrowth.  A  dozen  more  dabs 
within  horizon-mark  of  equal  merit  with  this 
— and  that's  all.  The  Lulu  must  have  been 
clean  off  her  course,  for  we  should  have  raised 
the  Santa  Cruz  group  by  now.  Well,  the 
Lord  ha'  mercy,  for  we're  not  likely  to  get 
much  from  man  out  here." 
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He  went  back  to  the  girl,  and  she  looked 
np  at  him,  laughed,  and  pushed  out  her  bare 
feet  on  the  coral. 

"  I'm  making  believe  that  I'm  paddling  at 
Manlj,"  slio  said.  "  I  hadn't  time  to  put 
anything  on  my  feet — just  jumped  into  the 
first  dress  I  saw,  and  it's  the  biggest  chance 
in  the  world  that  I  didn't  get  in  upside  down. 
It  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  half- 
castes,  too,  for  I  never  was  fifty  inches  round 
the  waist  in  my  life." 

Her  lips  were  quivering  and  her  eyes 
asked  questions.  But  the  gay  words  brought 
a  throb  of  admiration  to  Bering's  heart. 

"  She's  game  as  a  pebble,"  he  told  himself. 
"  I  wonder  how  women  like  her  face  death  ?  " 

And  his  soul  sickened,  because  he  knew 
that  he  would  find  out  before  long. 

"  Come  back  into  the  shade,"  he  said  ;  and 
there  he  dropped  down  beside  her,  looking 
away  to  the  wash  of  the  sea. 

*'  I've  been  making  an  inventory  of  our 
assets,"  he  said.  "  We  have  got  some — er — 
some  shade,  and  we — we've  liad  a  chance  to 
come  in  out  of  the  wet.  I  can't  think  of 
anything  that  we've  gained  by  coming  in 
just  yet." 

The  girl  held  up  her  slim  fingers,  crooking 
them  as  she  counted. 

"Men  are  unimaginative  animals,"  she 
cried.  "  Listen  till  I  tell  you.  First,  we've 
got  our  lives.  Second,  we've  got  our  strength. 
Third,  we've  got  palm-trees  to  cut  down  and 
eat.  Fourth,  we've  got  hope — heaps  and 
heaps  of  it.     Haven't  we  ?  " 

The  quick  bird-like  turn  of  the  head 
caught  him  unprepared.  She  read  what  his 
face  was  saying.  Then  she  leaned  over, 
laying  a  hand  on  his. 

"  Don't,"  she  said  earnestly.  "  God  saved 
us  for  some  good  reason.  Don't  you  believe 
that  ?  I  couldn't  think  of  all  that  happened 
last  night  and  live  if  I  didn't  beheve  that. 
We  have  got  to  be  glad  we're  alive.  We 
have  got  to  trust  God  in  this.  We  have " 

Before  his  eyes  her  own  dropped.  She 
flushed. 

"  I— I  didn't  mean  to  try  to— to  teach 
you,"  she  faltered. 

Dering  stooped  his  lips  suddenly  to  the 
hand  that  lay  over  his.  He  had  kissed  the 
hands  of  women  before  this  day,  but  never 
at  the  command  of  reverence  as  now. 

"  You  dear,  brave  little  girl  !  "  he  said 
gently.  "  Keep  all  your  faith,  for  you'll 
need  it." 

The  long  morning  flared  to  aching  noon, 
burnt  itself  in  ash  of  cinnamon  and  scarlet 
to  night.     Under  the  first  stars  the  girl  sat 


with  Dering,  looking  into  the  last  flushes  of 
the  afterglow. 

"I've  been  chasing  our  patch  of  shade 
till  I'm  afraid  of  turning  into  a  kitten  chasing 
its  tail,"  she  confided.  "  But  I  could  give 
points  to  any  kitten  living,  for  I  always  got 
the  shade.  Good  thing  I  haven't  shoes, 
isn't  it  ?  I'd  be  wearing  them  out  so 
awfully  quick." 

Dering  glanced  down  at  the  smudges  of 
blood  on  her  bare  feet,  and  compunction  hit 
him  like  a  shut  fist. 

"  Take  mine  ! "  he  cried.  "  I  never 
thought " 

The  girl  rocked  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"Number  nine  boots  and  a  fifty-inch 
waist!"  she  cried.  "Oh!  And  I  get  my 
frocks  from  England  !  Do  say  something 
else  funny  !  " 

"  Funny ! "  said  Dering.  "  Good  Heavens ! " 
Then  the  torture  that  had  follow^ed  him  all 
day  spoke  in  his  dried  throat. 

"  Are  you  thirsty  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  girl  poked  out  her  chin,  drumming 
on  her  knee. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  it's  an  experiment, 
and  I  always  did  love  experiments.  If  it 
was  possible  to  have  this  one  without  the 
skin  peeling  off  my  nose,  I'd  be  just  as  glad, 
though.  It  makes  me  squint  horribly,  and 
I  never  admired  squints  much." 

Dering  slid  the  coral  chips  through  his 
fingers  in  silence.  Five  times  he  had  tried 
to  scale  the  rough  palm-boles  for  the  crown 
of  green  cool  leaves  at  the  top.  Then, 
in  wrath  and  desperation,  he  had  chipped 
the  bark  until  his  knife  snapped.  Now, 
strong  man  though  he  was,  he  could  do 
nothing.  And  the  spirit  of  this  young 
brave-eyed  girl  was  not  his  to  thank  God  for. 

The  stars  were  big  in  the  purple  plush  of 
the  sky.  Somewhere  a  fish  flopped,  and  the 
wet  splash  gave  Dering  a  thought. 

"  I  might  get  some  fish,"  he  said,  and  the 
girl  crowed  in  delight. 

"  Good  for  you  !  We'll  make  lines 
out  of  my  hair.  Oh,  this  is  going  to  be 
fun  !  " 

Through  the  barren  hours  of  the  next  clay 
Dering  fished.  He  found  a  quarter-inch 
crab  for  bait,  and  when  that  dropped  off,  he 
hacked  a  scrap  of  flesh  from  his  forearm. 
But  the  day  wore  by,  empty  and  merciless, 
and  the  laugh  died  on  the  girl's  cracked  lips, 
and  the  gay  words  came  thickly  off'  her 
swollen  tongue.  She  asked  Dering  riddles, 
she  told  him  stories,  she  fought  him  in  clever 
argument,  she  gave  him,  frankly  as  a  boy, 
the  heads  of  her  life-history,  and  it  was  in 
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one  sentence  only,  spoken  after  the  second 
day's  sun  went  down,  that  he  understood  how 
much  she  knew  of  what  was  coming. 

"  IVe  always  been  rather  sorry  for  myself 
because  I  was  alone,"  she  said,  "but  now 
I'm  glad.  There  is  no  one  to  care  very 
much,  you  see." 

"  Same  here,"  said  Dering  curtly.  Bat 
his  black  brows  drew  together  as  he  looked 
out  on  the  crawling  shadows. 

The  wind  blew  up  cold,  and  carrying  the 
spray  sheer  over  the  httle  island.  Dering 
pulled  off  his  coat,  wrapping  it  round  the 
girl,  unheeding  her  indignation. 

"  Don't  let  me  have  to  allow  the  whole 
palm  of  pluck  to  a  woman,"  he  said.  "  I'd 
give  you  more  than  my  coat  if  you  wanted 
it." 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  And  they  sat  with- 
out speech,  with  the  ramp  of  the  wind  over 
their  heads  and  the  hiss  of  the  rising  sea 
behind  them. 

The  wet  salt-drops  against  his  cheek  and 
his  lips  were  agony  to  Dering.  He  would 
have  sold  himself  to  an  eternity  of  hell  for 
a  long  shandy  with  ice  at  the  brim.  Suddenly 
the  slim  shoulder  under  his  arm  began  to 
shake,  and  he  heard  the  girl  smother  a  sob. 

"Don't,"  he  said  hurriedly— "don't !  I— I 
can't  stand  that !  " 

Where  his  hand  held  the  coat  across  her 
he  felt  the  beat  of  her  heart— the  long  gasp 
as  she  struggled  for  control.  Then  the  brave 
spirit  broke  down  for  the  time  before  the 
natural  weakness  of  the  woman. 

"  What's  it  going  to  be  like  ?  "  she  sobbed. 
"  Will  it  hurt  very  much  ?  Oh,  I'm  afraid — 
I'm  afraid !  Don't  die  first,  will  you  ?  Promise 
me  you  won't  leave  me  by  myself.  I  couldn't 
bear  it — indeed,  indeed  I  couldn't  !  " 

"  I  won't,"  promised  Dering.  "  On  my 
honour,  I  won't." 

"But  you  mightn't  be  able  to  help  it. 
Most  women  live  longer  than  men .  Statistics 
say  so.  Oh,  I'm  frightened — I'm  frightened ! " 

The  sobbing,  piteous  words  tore  Dering's 
heart  open.     He  gathered  her  close. 

"  You're  the  bravest  woman  ever  I  knew," 
he  said.  "  Be  brave  still.  There's  a  chance 
yet.  We  can  last  a  day  or  two  longer,  you 
know." 

"  Not  if  it's  as  hot  to-morrow  as  it  was 
to-day.  I'm  burnt  dry  right  into  the  middle 
of  me.  I  don't  mind  dying.  But  if  it's 
very  dreadful !  Oh,  is  it  very  hard  to  die  of 
thirst  ?  " 

"  It  won't  be  any  worse  than  it  is  now,"  he 
said,  and  passed  his  tongue  over  his  cracked 
lips  before  he  could  speak.     "  Perhaps  it  will 


be  better.  Let's  pretend  it  will  be,  anyway. 
You're  such  a  first-class  hand  at  pretending." 

"  I've  got  to  the  end  of  my  pretending 
now  !  "  she  sobbed.     "  It's  all  too  real !  " 

"Poor  little  girl!"  said  Dering  huskily. 
"  Poor  dear  little  girl !  " 

His  arms  were  close  round  her.  He  bent 
his  lips  to  her  hair  and  kissed  it.  This  swift 
complete  break-up  told  him  the  high  tension 
that  had  strained  her  courage  so  long.  He 
felt  her  shiver  as  tie  salt  spray  hissed  by, 
and  he  tried  to  laugh. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said,  "  catch  cold  :  it 
will  help  us  keep  cool  to-morrow." 

Her  laugh  was  a  ghost's  echo  of  his. 

"You're  usurping  my  prerogative,"  she 
said.      "  I'm  king's  fool  in  this  dominion." 

"  Am  I  king  ?  "  demanded  Dering,  in  an 
eagerness  that  amazed  him. 

He  heard  her  struggling  with  her  sobs. 
Then  she  laughed  again. 

"  A  king  without  a  subject  !  It's  a  barren 
honour.  That  reminds  me  of  a  riddle. 
What  king  came  after  Elizabeth  ?  " 

Dering  dragged  out  three  idiotic  answers. 
He  had  forgotten  past  history,  but  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  future,  and  he  knew  that 
it  was  well  that  he  and  this  girl,  who  was  so 
little  more  than  a  child,  should  break  their 
little  jests  bravely  under  the  very  shadow  of 
death . 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  enough  history 
to  see  the  point,"  she  told  him.  "It  was 
Philip  of  Spain.  He  wauted  to  walk  out 
with  her,  just  as  tlie  gardener  does  with  our 
parlour-maid." 

"  Even  kings  are  not  exempt  from  folly," 
said  Dering  in  bitter  remembrance. 

"They  wouldn't  be  kings  if  they  were. 
I've  seen  several,  and — I'm  so  sleepy " 

Her  voice  trailed  to  silence,  and  she  slept. 
The  tortures  of  bodily  craving  held  Dering 
awake.  He  was  a  big,  heavily  built  man, 
and  the  whole  of  him  cried  out  most  fiercely 
for  food  and  drink. 

"  I  wouldn't  stand  it  if  it  wasn't  for  her," 
he  muttered.  "  There's  the  sea  again — or 
my  knife  !  And  any  tiling's  better  than  the 
thirst  madness.     But  if  I  feel  that  coming 


The  sweat  sprang  out  on  him  in  terror  of 
the  thought.  His  muscles  contracted.  The 
roaring  in  his  ears,  brought  by  weakness, 
grew  loud,  wild,  rampant. 

"  God,"  he  said,  panting —and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  Name  had  come  to  his  lips  in 
prayer  these  many  years—"  God,  not  that ! 
For  her  sake,  not  that !  Keep  me  sane  till 
the  last — for  her  sake  !  " 
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The  wind  shrieked  and  tickled  him  with 
mocking  fingers  as  it  fled  by.  The  boom  of 
the  surf  sounded  long  and  monotonous  as  a 
drum-roll.  The  stinging  drops  on  his  cheek 
were  pure  salt  when  he  licked  them  off  once. 

"  To-morrow  must  finish  it,"  he  said. 
"  To-morrow " 

And  then  his  head  fell  forward,  and  the 
stupor  of  exhaustion  cradled  him  until  the 
sun  was  high  and  cruel  over  them  again. 

Through  the  next  day  they  spoke  but 
little.  Suffering  had  brought  them  into 
close  understanding,  and  endurance  taken 
together  was  welding  their  souls  unknowingly. 
Once  Bering  got  up  and  staggered  to  the 
furthest  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  struggled  fiercely 
to  climb  its  fifty-fo3C  bole,  until  his  clothes 
were  ripped  and  the  blood  spurted  from  his 
hands.  Then  he  went  back  and  saw  her 
kneeling  with  face  up  and  hands  shut 
together. 

He  turned,  stumbled  to  the  beach,  flung 
himself  down,  with  hands  gripping  the  rough 
coral,  and  fought  through  his  Gethsemane  of 
rebellion  in  all  the  savageness  of  a  caged 
animal.  Then  he  felt  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  sat  up.  And  under  her 
eyes  his  dried  lips  mumbled  apology. 

"  I  can't  take  it  like  you."  he  said.  "  For 
myself,  perhaps,  but  not  for  you.  It's  too 
cruel — too  cruel  !  " 

Her  face  was  drawn  into  deep  lines,  and 
blackened  and  skinned  by  the  sun,  her 
swollen  lips  cracked  to  bleeding,  and  she 
tottered  as  she  walked.  But  the  Power  that 
is  greater  than  man's  power  shone  in  her 
eyes,  and  Dering  knew  again  that  Billy 
Hollan's  "  grand  little  girl "  had  a  bigger 
grip  on  the  infinities  of  life  than  he  himself. 

She  slipped  down  on  the  coral  beside  him, 
putting  her  parched  hand  on  his, 

"It  can't  be  much  longer,"  she  said, 
"  and  it  has  been  worth  while.  You  told 
me  long  ago — right  at  the  beginning— that 
you'd  never  done  much  good  with  your  life. 
You  have  justified  yourself  now.  I  needed 
you,  and  you've  given  me  what  I  needed." 

"  God  knows — if  I  could  have  given  you 
more  !  "  he  cried. 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  frank  trustful 
eyes  of  a  child. 

"I  w^as  so  lonely,"  she  said.  "I  could 
never  be  lonely  again,  now  that  I  have 
once  known  you.  I  didn't  know  men  were 
so  kind  and  so  thoughtful  and  so  unselfish, 
and — and " 

Bering's  head  went  round.  A  blazing 
sense  of  glory  was  about  him  ;  his  thinned 
blood  quickened  in  his  veins. 


"Why  not  , tell  her?"  he  said  in  his 
throat.  "  Why  not  ?  Nothing  matters 
now,  and  she  knows  I  care." 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  told  her  what 
she  knew,  thickly,  hoarsely,  in  words  that 
were  born  of  the  man's  soul  and  of  the 
torture  that  was  burning  him.  Then  they 
crawled  back  to  the  patch  of  shade,  and  lay 
there  ;  and  she  slid  into  the  stupor  of  utter 
exhaustion  w^th  a  smile  on  her  little  pinched 
face,  and  Bering  got  up  and  staggered  round 
the  island,  driven  by  the  whips  of  his 
suffering. 

It  was  from  the  far  side  of  the  island  that 
he  saw  the  faint  blot  of  smoke  on  the  horizon, 
saw  a  black  hull  rise,  saw,  sunk  on  his 
knees  and  praying  with  every  quivering 
nerve  of  his  body,  the  big  ocean  tramp  loom 
up,  big  and  bigger,  on  the  level  floor  of  the 
sea.  Nearer  she  came,  and  more  near.  The 
sharp  coral-trash  cut  Bering's  knees  as  he 
knelt ;  the  sun,  flaring  out  of  a  speckless 
sky,  poured  over  the  little  dab  of  coral  rock 
and  bleached  earth  and  grey  drooping  palms. 
But  Bering  heard  only  the  truth  that 
battered  his  brain  with  triumphant  shouts. 

"  She's  been  told  to  keep  a  watch  for  the 
Lulu,     She's  come  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  she 

guesses She's  standing  close  in  !     Oh, 

God " 

It  was  four  days  later  that  he  came  up  on 
the  deck  of  the  great  tramp  steamer,  to  see 
the  headlands  and  the  lights  of  S.mta  Cruz 
villages  shining  through  the  mirk  of  cool 
evening.  The  burly  second  officer  stopped 
him  with  a  jolly  laugh. 

"  Almighty  glad  to  see  you  ! "  he  cried. 
"  That  little  girl  of  yours  is  aft  under  the 
awning.  We  tied  her  down  fur  fear  she 
blow  away  wi'  the  draught.  But  she's  goin' 
to  pull  through.  Yes,  her  pluck'll  pull  her 
through  all  right." 

He  passed  on,  and  Bering  hesitated.  His 
face  was  gaunt  yet,  and  his  chest  seemed 
sunken.  The  suffering  that  had  been  in 
his  eyes  on  the  island  was  there  still, 
although  the  reason  for  it  had  changed. 
Suddenly  he  flung  up  his  head,  swung  round, 
and  walked  down  the  deck.  She  was  there, 
in  a  corner,  made  cosy  with  rugs  and  awnings 
and  books.  The  officers  and  men  of  the 
ocean  tramp  knew  well  when  they  enter- 
tained royalty. 

There  was  none  of  the  eager  frank  greet- 
ing he  had  looked  for,  but  he  understood. 
Here,  in  the  world  again,  she  had  withdrawn 
behind  the  reserve  of  her  maidenhood.  She 
w^as  a  woman  to  be  wooed  and  won  as  a  w^oman 
— a  woman  to  whom  he  must  plead  as  man. 
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He  dropped  into  the  chair  next  her,  look- 
ing awaj  to  the  purple,  shimbering  sea.  The 
few  civil  questions  were  asked  and  answered. 
Then  he  said — 

"Tm  awfully  glad  to  have  the  chance  to 
see  you  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  We'll  he 
into  Santa  Cruz  before  long,  and  there  won't 
be  much  hope  of  it  after  that,  I  expect.  I 
get  off  there,  and  I  suppose  you  go  straight 
on  to  Sydney." 

He  heard  the  creak  of  her  chair  as  she 
moved.     He  stared  at  the  sea. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly. 

"The  skipper  tells  me  a  boat  leaves  for 
Fiji  to  -  morrow,"  said  Derin^.  "  I  must 
catch  it.  My  wife's  down  in  Fiji,  and  she'll 
probably  have  heard  of  my  death  by  now. 
I've  got  to  go  along  and  prove  an  alibi,  you 
know." 

In  the  two  seconds  of  silence  that  followed, 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  seemed  driven 
to  Bering's  throat.  The  lump  there  swelled 
until  it  almost  choked  him.  Her  voice  came 
without  a  shake  in  it. 

"  How  very  glad  she  will  be  to  see  you  I " 

"  Ye  V' said  Bering. 

He  sat  still,  with  hand  clinched  on  his 
knee  and  his  lower  lip  bitten.  He  had  come 
to  the  end  of  all  that  he  meant  to  say, 
but  temptation  was  tugging  at  him  with 
wire  ropes. 

"Better  she  should  think  me  a  cad,"  he 
was  telling  himself.  "  She'll  forget  me  the 
sooner,  and  pride  will  help  her." 

The  girl  at  his  side  made  no  movement. 
Bering  half  turned  to  her,  driven  by  an  im- 
pulse too  strong  for  him.  But  he  dared  not 
lift  his  eyes.  Then  he  got  up,  raised  his  cap, 
and  walked  aft  to  the  very  stern,  where  the 
phosphorus  spread  out  in  a  wide  fan  of 
shimmering  cruel  light. 

Bering  leaned  on  the  rail,  and  the  fiery 


trail  which  both  the  boat  and  himself  were 
leaving  struck  to  his  mind  the  memory  of 
some  words  of  Browning's.  He  said  them 
half  aloud,  staring  on  the  play  and  quiver  of 
the  hght — 

"There  may  be  Heaven,  there  may  be  hell, 
Meanwhile  there  is  our  life  here.     Well  ?  " 

A  heavy  hand  slapped  his  shoulder,  a  big 
voice  roared  in  his  ears. 

"  Bering  !  Bless  my  soul,  it's  Bering  ! 
How  are  you,  man  ?  How  are  you  ? 
Haven't  seen  you  this — how  long  is  it  ? 
Blest  if  I  can  remember  !  " 

Bering  turned  sullenly. 

"  Four  years,"  he  said.  "  How  are  you, 
Mallock  ?     Where  are  you  from  ?  " 

"  New  York,  last.  I  say,  old  man,  I  was 
dead  sorry  to  hear  about  your  wife.  I  was 
that." 

Bering's  face  whitened,  and  his  nostrils 
d-ew  in. 

"  That's  a  subject  I  don't  discuss  with 
anyone,"  he  said. 

"What  in  the   nation Well,   if   I 

heard  a  man's  wife  was  dead " 

"What?'' 

Before  voice  and  face  the  burly  man 
staggered  back. 

"  Why — why "  he  stammered.     "  You 

knew  she  was  dead,  I  s'pose  ?  " 

Bering  controlled  himself. 

"  She  left  me  two  years  ago,  and  I  haven't 
heard  of  her  since.     When  did  she  die  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  say  !     I — I  never " 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Last  winter — in  Vancouver.  But,  I  say, 
I  was  sure  you'd  a-known " 

But  Bering  spun  round  on  his  heel,  and 
the  burly  man  heard  his  quick  tread  up  the 
deck  to  the  corner  where  a  little  brave-eyed 
girl  looked  out  on  the  murmuring  sea. 


TWO    LANDSCAPES. 


A    SOFT  west  wind  had  cleared  the  air 
^^^    And  put  the  fog  to  rout, 
The  level  Autumn  land  lay  fair, 
Clean  and  green  and  brown  and  bare, 
And  to  show  that  he  still  was  shining  there, 
The  sun,  through  a  rift,  peeped  out. 


So  lay  my  life  in  gloomy  ways, 

And  fogged  with  discontent, 

Till  through  the  veil  of  duns  and  greys 

Love  sent  a  shaft  of  pearly  rays 

That  lit  my  bare,  brown  level  days 

Whichever  way  I  went. 
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LTHOUGH  possessed 
of  considerable 
means,  Mr.  Bligs 
had  succeeded  in  re- 
maining a  bachelor 
until  the  age  of 
fortj-five.  He  lived 
in  great  comfort  in 
a  small  house  in 
Mayfair,  and  albeit 
unconsciously 
thankful  for  his  many  blessings,  he  never 
heard  the  watering-cart  go  past  his  door 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  June  morning,  or  the 
muffin-man  ringing  his  bell  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  winter,  without  a  distinct  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  his  lot.  London  was  made 
for  Mr.  Bliss  ;  he  could  hardly  have  enjoyed 
it  more  had  the  whole  area  within  a  four- 
mile  radius  belonged  to  him.  He  considered 
its  climate  excellent,  and  denied  the  existence 
of  fog. 

Mr.  Bliss  had  much  to  make -him  happy  ; 
his  house  was  excellently  furnished,  his  single 
man-servant  thoroughly  understood  him, 
and  his  cook  made  an  undeniable  kidney 
omelette  ;  while  his  small  establishment  was 
excellently  ruled  by  a  demure  lady  house- 
keeper, with  whom  he  enjoyed  a  discussion 
on  the  question  of  giving  a  little  dinner-party, 
for  instance,  and  who  saved  him  her  salary 
twice  over  by  her  business  qualities  and  her 
laudable  attention  to  detail.  No  tradesman 
ever  dared  to  trifle  with  Mrs.  Blythe,  and 
it  was  often  said  in  the  shops  near  by — where 
Mr.  Bliss  w^as  known  as  the  best  paymaster 
in  the  district — that  the  prime  cut  of  early 
salmon  must  be  kept  for  him,  while  a  par- 
ticularly good  pineapple  would  sometimes  be 
put  on  one  side  if  it  was  known  that  one  of  his 
famous  little  dinners  was  in  prospect.  His 
breakfast  rolls  and  morning  lump  of  ice 
must  be  delivered  by  nine  o'clock,  for 
Mr.  Bliss  w^as  an  early  riser,  and  he  felt — 
again  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact — 
that  the  waking  hours  of  this  pleasant  world 
were  too  good  to  miss.  His  newspaper  was 
never  late  in  the  morning,  nor  did  his 
chimneys  smoke,  and  even  his  calls  on  the 


telephone  were  more  punctually  answered 
than  those  of  less  well-ordered  establishments. 

It  was  customary  to  say  of  Mr.  Bliss  that 
no  one  had  ever  seen  him  out  of  temper, 
and  to  this  he  would, reply,  with  ingenious 
humility,  that  he  very  seldom  had  anything 
to  put  him  out  of  temper.  When  he  saw, 
in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  wall-papers 
destroyed,  furniture  ruined,  and  carpets  worn 
threadbare  by  children ;  when  he  learned 
how  many  different  sorts  of  fresh  air  there 
were,  and  how  all  had  to  be  sampled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children's  health  ;  when  he 
heard  of  doctors'  and  dentists'  bills,  and 
school  fees,  he  was  often  at  a  loss  to  discover 
why  there  were  so  many  married  people  in 
the  world.  He  saw  the  uncomfortable  way 
they  travelled  in  third-class  carriages,  the 
racks  overhead  filled  with  loosely-done-up 
parcels,  and  he  thought  to  himself  of  the 
lodgings  to  which  these  poor  dear  people 
would  be  going,  where  babies  and  spades  and 
buckets  would  be  in  horrible  juxtaposition, 
and  wholesome  roast  mutton  and  good  plain 
Christian  puddings  would  be  eaten  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  and  he  shuddered  as  he 
thought  of  it.  He  saw  boys  home  for  the 
holidays  being  taken  to  places  of  amusement 
where  the  programme  always  lasted  through 
several  hours,  and  he  noted,  with  the  sense 
of  comfort  which  even  a  kindly  person  may 
feel  in  personal  security  from  ill,  plain  little 
girls  being  taken  out  by  their  governesses 
for  walks,  and  then  being  led  home  again 
to  talk  elementary  French  at  lunch-time, 
and  to  listen  open-mouthed  to  everything 
that  was  said  during  the  meal.  He  could 
have  given  addresses  of  houses  where  there 
was  a  scramble  for  one  general  bath  in  the 
morning,  and  where  everyone  used  the  same 
pen  at  a  family  writing-table. 

After  such  glimpses  into  the  shadowed 
lives  of  others,  Mr.  Bliss  used  to  return  to 
his  own  house  and  enjoy  it  with  a  deep  sense 
of  peace.  His  furniture  was  never  scratched 
or  broken.  The  delicate  china  on  his  dinner- 
table  remained  intact,  or  if  one  piece  was  in- 
advertently cracked,  Mrs.  Blythe  knew  exactly 
where  to  go  and  get  it  matched. 
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Mrs.  Bljtlie  was  a  genius  in  the  matter  of 
shopping  ;  she  knew  exactly  where  the  best 
of  everything  was  to  be  had,  and  she  insisted 
upon  having  it.  If  the  l)est  pickles  were  to 
be  got  in  Bloomsbury  and  nowhere  else,  to 
Bloomsbury  Mrs.  IMythe  went  for  them  ; 
and  if  a  particular  brand  of  cigars  came 
from  the  City,  to  the  City  Mrs.  Blythe  went 
and  chose  them  herself,  and  Mr.  Bliss  often 
lent  her  the  carriage  for  these  little  expedi- 
tions. She  was  almost  as  busy  as  Mr.  Bhss, 
whose  days  were  pleasantly  occupied  from 
morning  to  evening.  His  punctual  news- 
papers engaged  him  in  a  pleasant  hour  of 
reading  after  breakfast,  and  provided  him 
with  subject-matter  for  conversation  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  He  liked  attending  an 
occasional  sale  of  furniture  when  anything 
good  was  to  be  picked  up,  and  he  lunched 
lightly  at  his  club  at  1.30.  Choosing 
wedding-presents  was  a  talent  with  Mr.  Bhss. 
He  lingered  long  over  their  purchase,  and 
the  article  chosen  and  sent  with  his  card 
was  always  something  tasteful  and  expensive. 
In  the  afternoons  he  had  a  host  of  things 
to  do,  for  he  was  executor,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  a  large  number  of  his  intimate 
friends  who  had  died,  and  wdio  knew  that 
Henry  Bliss  was  a  man  of  punctual  habits 
and  scrupulous  honesty.  He  was  clever 
without  being  shrewd  in  business  matters, 
and  was  content  with  four  per  cent,  for  his 
money  ;  he  disliked  gambling,  and  his  stock- 
broker often  said  that  he  was  the  pleasantest 
client  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  About 
tea-time  Mr.  Bhss  enjoyed  looking  in  at  the 
drawing-rooms  of  various  old  friends,  who 
were  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  where,  for 
the  most  part,  the  ladies  of  the  house  spoiled 
him  dreadfully  while  telling  him  all  their 
troubles,  and  gaining  his  entire  sympathy 
over  a  muffin  and  cup  of  tea.  Bridge  at  his 
club  filled  in  the  time  agreeably  until  dinner- 
time. Mr.  Bliss  enjoyed  the  meal  either  in 
company  with  his  friends  or  in  the  comfort 
of  his  own  dining-room,  with  its  bright  fire 
and  snug  curtains  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
demure  Mrs.  Blythe  would  come  with  her 
note-book  and  pencil  for  orders,  for  she 
believed  in  getting  the  pick  of  the  market 
early  and  in  ordering  things  in  good  time. 

Thus  pleasantly  did  Mr.  Bliss's  hfe  pass, 
and  w^ould  probably  continue  to  pass  until, 
in  a  ripe  old  age,  death  should  knock  at  his 
door.  He  could  never  bring  himself  to 
have  any  fear  of  the  ghostly  visitor.  No  one 
but  kindly  friends  and  satisfied  tradesmen 
ever  rang  his  front  door  bell ;  no  dun  ever 
stood  upon  his  doorsteps.     And  somehow  he 


had  learned  to  associate  the  tap  of  his  brass 
knocker  with  a  sense  of  pleasant  curiosity. 
When  the  Last  Visitor  should  arrive,  he  could 
not  but  believe  that  the  call  would  be  made 
in  some  sort  of  kindly  fashion. 

Mr.  Bliss's  women  friends  were  all  sorry 
for  him.  Such  an  attitude  on  their  part  is 
so  obvious  that  it  hardly  calls  for  remark. 
The  comfort  of  the  surroundings  in  the  little 
house  in  Mayfair  could  haidly  be  expected 
to  appeal  to  them.  They  thought  regret- 
fully that  he  was  too  fond  of  his  old  fur- 
niture, and  often  said  with  a  sigh  that  he 
would  be  happier  with  a  few  children  running 
up  and  down  stairs,  or  with  a  son  to  interest 
him,  and  to  whom  he  could  leave  his  very 
comfortable  fortune.  They  often  filled  their 
kind  hearts  with  pity  for  his  imagined 
loneliness,  and  would  ask  him  to  an  in- 
different dinner  from  the  genuine  conviction 
that  he  must  be  feeling  dull. 

At  Mrs.  Fletcher's,  for  instance,  where  the 
cooking  was  not  of  the  best,  he  had  a  stand- 
ing invitation  to  drop  in  when  he  liked. 
Her  girls  called  him  Uncle  Henry — for  Mr. 
Bliss  appeared  an  older  man  than  he  really 
was — and  on  the  rare  occasion  when  he  was 
ill,  he  was  certain  of  a  call  from  the  Fletchers 
nearly  every  afternoon. 

The  Fletchers  were  delightful  people — 
very  open-hearted  and  honest,  and  of  dis- 
positions so  kindly  that  it  was  believed  that 
they  could  hardly  love  anyone  who  did 
not  possess  some  trouble  or  sorrow.  In 
rare  cases,  where  these  were  absent,  they 
were  capable  of  inventing  them  and  sym- 
pathising heartily. 

One  curious  fact,  one  mysterious  circum- 
stance, alone  existed  in  the  lives  of  the 
respectable  Fletchers.  For  two  months  in 
the  year  they  disappeared.  Over  their 
summer  plans  brooded  ever  the  shadow  of 
mystery.  A  similar  shadow  is,  perhaps,  not 
uncommon  in  some  lives,  but  it  was  oddly 
contrasted  with  the  open-air  freshness,  the 
respectability,  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
Fletchers.  There  are  persons  who  economise 
during  the  summer  months, and  whose  address 
is  not  more  accurately  determined  than  by  the 
vague  phrase  "  the  seaside,"  or  "  somewhere 
ill  Devonshire."  But  the  Fletchers  had  no 
need  to  economise  ;  their  house  was  a  hand- 
some one,  and  if  their  dinners  were  as  bad 
as  dinners  can  well  be,  the  Fletchers  were 
quite  unaware  of  it.  Their  appetites  were 
healthy,  their  digestions  sound,  their  cook 
worth,  they  believed,  every  penny  of  her 
punctually  paid  and  handsome  wages.  The 
early  Victorian  lumps  of  polished  light  oak 
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and  ungainly  mahogany  in  their  house, 
which  were  called  furniture  by  the  Fletchers, 
were  whole  -  heartedly  admired  by  them. 
Their  pictures  in  heavy  gilt  frames  had 
their  appalling  errors  accentuated  by  the 
glare  of  a  fan-shaped  electric  light  under 
each  of  them.  The  heavy  drapery  of  their 
expensive  curtains,  with  their  silk  fringes 
and  thick  cords,  were  typical  of  the  wealthy 
family.  No  servant  ever  left  the  Fletchers  ; 
no  friend  ever  ceased  to  know  them.  If 
they  did  not  widen  their  circle,  that  was 
because  they  preferred  old  friends  to  new 
ones.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  expected 
large  donations  from  Iheni,  and  was  seldom 
disappointed.  They  rented  a  whole  pew  in 
the  neighbouring  church.  Yet  for  two 
months  in  every  year  the  Fletchers  dis- 
appeared with  a  completeness  which  a 
rogue  might  have  envied.  No  one  knew 
their  address  ;  callers  were  told  merely  that 
letters  would  be  forwarded.  No  one  was 
asked  to  stay  in  the  pleasant  country  house 
which  imagination  could  well  picture  as 
being  the  home  of  the  Fletchers.  No,  for 
two  months  in  the  year  these  popular, 
respected,  delightful  people  were  lost  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Bliss  had  often  heard  it  rumoured 
that  their  disappearance  was  connected  with 
a  yearly  visitation  to  an  idiot  son  who  lived 
in  continement  in  Norfolk.  And  the  very 
fact  that  this  rumour  had  arisen  made  it 
impossible  for  him,  well  though  he  knew 
them,  to  question  them  about  their  summer 
plans. 

This  year  Mr.  Bliss's  own  plans  were 
uncertain.  His  recent  tiresome  and  unex- 
pected attack  of  illness  would  prevent  him, 
so  the  doctors  said,  from  making  his  usual 
trip  to  a  favourite  spot  on  the  Italian  lakes, 
wdiere  he  and  a  few  chosen  friends  used  to 
meet  together  and  spend  a  quiet  and 
enjoyable  six  weeks  before  returning  to 
London. 

'*  What  do  you  think  you  will  do  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Fletcher  one  June  afternoon,  when  she 
came  to  call  upon  the  invalid,  bringing  with 
her  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  her  daughter 
Christabel. 

"I  have  really  no  idea,"  said  Mr.  Bliss. 
"  Indeed,  never  in  my  life  have  I  felt  more 
uncertain  in  my  plans." 

"  It's  so  tiresome  for  you,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Fletcher  sympathetically. 

"  It  is  a  little  tiresome,"  assented  Mr. 
Bhss,  with  admirable  patience,  "for,  as  you 
know,  I'm  rather  like  Martba  in  the  matter 
of  my  household  concerns.     I  like  to  arrange 


^vith  Mrs.  Blythe  about  the  summer  cleaning, 
and  to  make  ai'rangements  for  her  and  the 
servants  to  get  away  for  holidays  in  turn. 
If  the  doctors  would  allow  me  to  stay  in 
London,  and  not  go  away  at  all,  I  should 
not  so  much  mind  ;  but  I'm  ordered  change 
of  air,  and  yet  not  permitted  my  choice  of 
destination." 

"  It  would  do  you  good  to  visit  your 
fi'iends,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  sense  of 
Mr.  Bliss's  loneliness  being  very  strong  upon 
her  this  afternoon.  *'  The  change  of  scene 
and  the  companionship  would  do  you  a 
world  of  good." 

"  Change  of  scene  is  what  I  dislike  above 
all  things,"  said  Mr.  Bliss,  smiling,  "  and  in 
other  people's  houses  I  never  know  where 
my  things  are  kept,  and  I  alw^ays  seem  to 
have  brought  the  only  sort  of  boots  which  I 
shall  not  require." 

Chrissie  Fletcher  said  that  she  adored 
staying  in  other  people's  houses,  but  that 
she  always  had  a  horrible  feeling  that  they 
might  think  she  ate  too  much.  ''  I  have  a 
dreadfully  good  appetite,"  she  protested, 
when  he  had  disclaimed  what  she  had 
said. 

"  Another  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Bliss  a 
little  despondently,  "is  that  I -dislike  an 
ordinary  English  hotel  much  more  than  I 
dislike  my  friends'  houses.  In  an  hotel  one 
feels  as  if  one  were  in  a  workhouse,  or  in  a 
prison,  and  the  only  additional  privilege  is 
that  one  is  allowed  to  pay  for  the  discomfort 
of  one's  quarters.  I  am  a  prey  to  chattering 
people  at  these  places,"  he  went  on,  "and 
I  have  never  yet  discovered  what  there  is  to 
do  except  to  go  for  a  drive  in  the  afternoon, 
and  come  back  again." 

"  Mamma,"  exclaimed  the  impulsive 
Christabel,  as  soon  as  she  and  her  mother 
had  left  the  house  together,  "  let  us  tell 
Mr.  Bliss  our  secret.  Let  us  ask  him  to 
come  with  us  in  August." 

"  My  kind  httle  girl ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Fletcher  fondly,  and  added,  "  we  must  ask 
papa  and  Elma  what  they  think." 

"  Uncle  Henry  is  such  an  old  angel,"  ex- 
claimed the  warm-hearted  girl,  "that  I'm 
perfectly  certain  none  of  us  could  possibly 
find  him  in  the  way." 

"  It  would  be  so  good  for  him,  too," 
agreed  Mrs.  Fletcher.  "  He  shuts  himself 
up  too  much,  and  since  he  has  been  ill,  I 
can't  help  noticing  how  sad  he  looks  some- 
times. There  is  nothing,  to  my  mind,  more 
pathetic  than  to  see  a  man  of  his  age  growing 
old  without  any  of  those  loving  human 
interests  which  mean  so  much  in  life." 
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"  Darling  Uncle  Henry  ! "  murmured 
Ohristabel. 

*  *  -r?  *  ^ 

Mr.  Bliss  was  first  of  all  sworn  to  secrecy. 
The  taking  of  his  oath,  although  playfully 
insisted  upon,  was  nevertheless  something  of 
a  solemn  rite  ;  and  then  the  question  arose 
whether  Uncle  Henry  should  be  given  a 
description,  in  so  far  as  a  description  was 
possible,  of  the  earthly  paradise,  or  whether, 
as  Chrissie  recommended,  the  "  whole  thing 


"He  looked  round  hopelessh\" 

should  burst  in  on  him  as  a  surprise."  In 
the  end  it  was  determined  that,  charm  being 
indescribable,  it  was  better  to  leave  all 
description  alone,  but  certain  facts  were 
bound  to  leak  out  as  soon  as  plans  were  com- 
pleted. For  instance,  Mr.  Bliss,  desiring  to 
know  what  clothes  would  be  suitable  for  his 
journey  into  the  unknown,  had  to  be  warned 
that  he  must  bring  nothing  but  "positive 
rags  "  and  two  pairs  of  stout  boots.  Again, 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  having  promised  him  that  the 


air  of  the  place  would  certainly  do  him  good, 
disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was  bracing  and 
near  the  sea  coast.  Finally,  of  course,  the 
exact  address  had  to  be  given,  and  Mr.  Bliss 
looked  out  Filsgate  on  the  map.  The  nearest 
station,  he  ascertained,  was  five  miles  distant, 
and  the  little  village  which  the  Fletchers  had 
discovered  for  themselves  appealed  to  the  sick 
man's  fancy.  Thereafter  each  day  promised 
some  fresh  delight  in  store,  for  a  visit  from 
the  Fletchers  was  impossible  without  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  summer 
quarters ;  and  "  primitive 
country  folk,  fresh  air, 
picturesque  cottages,  simple 
comforts,  food  plain  but  good, 
old  -  world  atmosphere,  and 
complete  retirement  from  the 
noisy  rush  of  life,"  all  helped 
to  make  up  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  picture. 

Mr.  Bliss  gave  his  address 
— still  under  the  oath  of 
secrecy— to  Mrs.  Blythe,  with 
instructions  to  have  his 
letters  and  newspapers  for- 
warded. Her  holiday,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  butler  and  the 
other  servants,  was  arranged, 
and  Mr.  Bliss  began  to  put 
his  house  in  order  in  antici- 
pation of  his  two  months' 
absence  from  it.  He  was 
stronger  now,  and  able  to 
enjoy  a  few  last  farewell 
dinners  with  his  friends. 
But  the  weather  was  getting 
hot ;  the  cries  of  the  lavender- 
sellers — that  last  requiem  of 
the  London  season  —  had 
begun  ;  cabs  piled  w-itli 
luggage  were  toiling  to  the 
various  stations  ;  the  trees 
in  the  Park,  although  not 
turning  brown  yet,  had  lost 
their  freshness.  Young 
ladies  tired  of  gaiety  were 
beginning  to  find  parties  a 
bore.  Shops  were  untidy  with  "  remnants  " 
and  other  indications  of  the  summer  sales, 
and  Mr.  Bliss,  contemplating  his  portman- 
teaux packed  and  strapped  for  the  journey, 
felt  that  he  had  never  left  London  with  less 
regret  than  he  had  done  this  year. 

The  journey  to  the  country  was  delightful. 
The  scenery,  although  not  fine,  looked 
pleasant  in  the  summer  sunshine,  and  the 
gaiety  and  good  humour  of  the  Fletchers 
were  infectious.  As  they  approached  Filsgate, 
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the  sisters  confessed  to  a  feeling  of  excite- 
ment which  it  was  difficult  to  restrain, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  tired  and  busy  man, 
confided  to  Mr.  Bliss  that,  without  the 
charming  refreshing  holiday  to  which  he  had 
now  grown  accustomed,  he  believed  he  would 
not  be  alive  now.  His  boys  were  to  join 
them  in  the  following  week.  Mr.  Fletcher 
always  took  a  little  rough  shooting  for  them, 
and  there  were,  besides,  sailing  and  fishing  to 
fill  up  the  time. 

"  And  now,"  cried  Miss  Ohristabel 
Fletcher,  "  you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it !  " 

The  train  had  turned  a  curve  which 
brought  them  in  sighl  of  the  sea,  and  in 
sight  also  of  a  tiny  village,  peaceful  and 
smiling  in  the  tender  light  of  an  August 
evening. 

Mr.  Bliss  entered  one  of  the  tw^o  open 
landaus  waiting  at  the  station,  with  an 
anticipation  as  eager  as  that  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  party. 

"  You  should  shut  your  eyes  till  you  get 
there,"  Chrissie  cried  with  childish  gaiety,  as 
the  village  was  nearly  reached,  and  Mr.  Bliss 
had  hardly  done  so  before  she  cried  "  Now  !  " 
and  bade  him  open  them  at  the  door  of  a 
picturesque  thatched  cottage. 

"  This  is  where  we  live,"  she  cried,  "  and 
the  next  cottage  we  call  the  boys',  and  the 
third  one  belongs  to  you." 

The  cottages  were  set  apart,  each  in  a  little 
garden,  the  largest  of  the  three  having  a 
pretty  porch  covered  with  roses.  The  aiTival 
of  the  travellers  caused  a  pleasant  stir ; 
cottagers  came  to  their  doors  to  see  the  two 
carriages  and  their  now  w^ell-known  and 
popular  occupants.  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  warmly 
shaking  hands  with  the  landlady,  and  an 
elderly  man  came  and  helped  the  driver  of 
the  fly  with  the  luggage. 

"We  don't  dress  for  dinner,"  said  Mrs. 
Fletcher  gaily.  "  Anything  will  do.  We're 
going  out  in  the  boat  afterwards." 

"  I  hope  you've  brought  a  pair  of  over- 
shoes, Bhss,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher.  "The 
dining-hall,  as  we  call  it,  is  in  our  cottage, 
and  one  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  wet  running 
from  one  to  the  other  on  a  stormy  night." 

Mr.  Bliss  found  Mr.  Fletcher's  portman- 
teau instead  of  his  own  in  his  room,  and, 
having  despatched  the  elderly  man  to  the 
farthest  cottage  with  it,  he  sat  down  heavily 
on  his  bed.  The  mattress  was  of  feathers 
and  sank  under  his  weight.  The  small  room 
was  close  and  hot,  and  smelt  as  though  the 
window^s  had  not  been  open  for  many  days. 
Some  roses,  it  is  true,  nodded  in  at  the 
window,  but  the  odour  of  hens  in  the  little 


courtyard    below   w-as    stronger    and    more 
obtrusive  than  the  scent  of  the  flowers. 

"Pigs  can't  be  far  off',  either,"  thought 
Mr.  Bliss,  after  he  had  opened  the  window. 
He  unpacked  his  own  portmanteau  and 
looked  round  hopelessly  for  some  place  in 
which  to  put  its  contents.  His  chest  of 
drawers  was  a  small  painted  one  with  white 
china  handles,  and  of  wardrobes  there  were 
none.  The  washing-stand  was  furnished 
with  a  small  jug  and  basin,  and  a  highly- 
scented  piece  of  pink  soap.  A  small  bath 
protruded  itself  from  under  the  bed,  and  the 
looking-glass  was  kept  in  place  by  a  piece  of 
rolled -up  newspaper  to  prevent  the  mirror 
swinging.  He  asked  for  some  hot  w^ater, 
and  determined  to  leave  his  unpacking  alone 
for  the  present.  There  was  no  place  for  his 
silver-topped  bottles  on  the  narrow  dressing- 
table,  but  he  placed  his  dressing-bag  upon  a 
chair,  and,  leaving  its  mouth  open,  deter- 
mined to  use  from  it  as  occasion  required. 
He  placed  his  pyjamas  neatly  on  the  bed, 
and  wondered  why,  when  the  mattress  was  so 
soft,  the  pillow  should  be  so  hard. 

At  half-past  seven  he  dined  off  boiled  fish 
and  a  piece  of  tough  duck,  and  went  out  in 
the  boat  afterwards. 

Mr.  Bhss  did  not  sleep  that  night.  The 
feather  bolster  w^as  so  hot  that  a  whimsical 
thought  came  to  him  that  the  stuffing  in  it 
must  have  been  put  in  w-arm  from  many 
geese,  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  little  room,  had 
never  cooled.  The  lumpy  pillow  made  his 
ears  ache,  and  he  w^ondered  if  it  was  because 
he  had  lately  been  an  invalid  that  he  felt 
so  miserable.  Some  insects,  which  he  had 
hitherto  believed  had  been  exterminated  by 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  tormented  him, 
and  when  he  dozed  towards  morning,  the 
shrill  crowing  of  a  cock  in  the  yard  below 
awoke  him  before  he  had  been  an  hour 
asleep.  He  got  up,  and,  having  bathed  in  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of.  water,  he  determined  to 
face  the  day  bravely  and  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

At  breakfast  he  ate  dried  haddock,  and 
learned  that  the  morning  paper  would  arrive 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  The  air  is  w^onderful,  and  what  a  view  !  " 
he  exclaimed  to  the  Fletchers,  for  he  was  a 
kindly  man. 

"  Ah,  but  w^ait  till  you  ssee  it  properly  ! " 
exclaimed  Elma.  "  Wait  till  you  get  to  know 
the  village  folk,  and  see  what  they  are  like, 
and  have  wandered  down  the  lanes  and 
through  the  fields  of  corn." 

"  Wait  till  you  have  seen  the  breakers  roll 
in  on  a   stormy  morning,"   said    Chrissie, 
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taking  up  the  wondrous  tale,  "  and  have  felt 
the  salt  spray  on  your  face." 

"  Wait  till  you've  really  known  the  charm 
of  the  simple  life,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

"Wait  till  the  boys  come,"  said  her 
husband. 

The  dining-room  of  the  "  family  cottage," 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  low  dark  apartment, 
whose  window  was  filled  with  flowering 
plants,  and  beyond  that  a  small  lawn  was 
visible.  On  the  lawn  was  a  single  garden 
seat,  and  a  wooden  post  firmly  inserted  into 
the  dried-up  turf  had  a  cord  and  a  ball 
attached  to  it,  indicating  that  some  game 
was  sometimes  played  there. 


"He  had  admired  old  women  in  the  village  until  his  attitude  of  mind  towards 
them  was  little  short  of  hatred." 


"We  get  the  school  feasts  over  from 
Haringway ;  they  have  fine  times  in  the 
garden,"  said  the  elderly  man.  "  The 
teachers'  camp  was  held  here  last  week,  and 
we  had  ten  of  the  teachers  lodging  in  our 
cottages ;  three  of  them  had  Mr.  Bliss's 
bedroom,  and  three  of  them  were  where  the 
young  ladies  are.  We  had  two  sleeping  in 
the  dining-room,  and  two  in  the  best  bed- 
room, and  there  wasn't  a  word  of  complaint." 

"I'm  sure  you  made  them  all  most  com- 
fortable," said  Mrs.  Fletcher  approvingly. 

"  Well,  we  did  our  best,"  said  the  elderly 
man,  "and  they  all  seemed  pleased." 

"I'm  afraid  it  must  have  been  too  much 


for  your  wife,  Mr.  Griddles,"  said  Mrs. 
Fletcher  kindly.  "She's  not  looking  very 
strong." 

"  She  isn't  strong,"  said  the  elderly  man  ; 
"  but  we  have  our  little  Maggie  home  to 
help  us  with  the  work,  and  you  will  excuse 
all  deficiencies,  I'm  sure." 

"  Indeed  we  will  1 "  said  the  Fletchers 
heartily. 

They  spared  Mrs.  Griddles  in  every  way 
they  could,  and  Mr.  Griddles  also,  and  Miss 
Griddles.  If  the  mustard  was  forgotten, 
these  delightful  Fletchers  always  felt  they 
would  rather  do  without  it  than  trouble 
the  delicate  landlady.  If  hot  water  was 
scarce,  they  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Griddles's 
back.  If  the  bed- 
rooms were  not  very 
thoroughly  cleaned, 
Mrs.  Griddles's 
legs  were  called  to 
mind  as  an  extenu- 
ating circumstance. 
While,  should  Mrs. 
Griddles  feel  tired  in 
the  evening,  the 
Fletchers,  in  the  most 
humane  and  charitable 
manner,  always  voted 
for  a  cold  supper. 
The  cooking  was  done 
in    the    "boys'    cot- 


tage," and  this,  as 
Mrs.  Fletcher  pointed  ^ 
out,  prevented  all 
smell  of  cooking  in 
their  own  and  in  Mr. 
Bliss's  cottage.  It  was 
evident  also  that  the 
food  was  kept  there, 
and  Mr.  Bliss  could 
never  determine  which 
was  worst — the  half- 
cold  food  which  had  been  brought  across  the 
garden  to  the  dining-hall,  and  was  partaken 
of  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  the  half- warm 
food  which  formed  his  nightly  repast. 
"  It's  a  real  picnic,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher. 
They  were  all  good  to  him.  Elma  used 
to  take  him  into  the  village  in  the  mornings 
to  show  him  her  favourite  darling  old  trots, 
and  she  loved  especially  to  take  him  to  the 
cottage  of  a  blind  man,  whose  flattery  of  her 
was  evidently  genuine,  and  was  obviously 
grateful  to  the  ears  of  Elma.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Bliss  wondered,  in  his  simple  way, 
whether  he  was  brought  to  the  blind  man's 
cottage  most  often   to  entertain  him  or  to 
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hear  Miss  Elma  praised.  After  lunch  Mr. 
Bh'ss  wrote  letters  on  his  washing-stand,  and 
at  tea-time  he  ate  buns.  His  appetite  had 
begun  to  improve,  and  it  seemed  a  pitj  to 
waste  it  on  tepid  lamb.  Buns  he  remembered 
having  liked  when  he  w^as  a  little  boj,  and 
he  tried  to  revive  his  taste  for  them. 

The  weather  was  glorious  ;  the  kindness 
of  the  Fletchers  redoubled  towards  him. 
Their  happiness  increased  with  every  day 
that  dawned.  Mr.  Bliss  wondered  whether 
sympathy  with  ecstasy  was  ever  possible, 
or  whether  a  thing  too  much  praised  by 
one  lost  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  another. 
He  had  admired  old  women  in  the  village 
until  his  attitude  of  mind  towards  them  w^as 
little  short  of  hatred,  and  he  had  had  birds 
and  rabbits  pointed  out  to  him  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  one  day  he  found  himself 
saying  below  his  breath  :  "  Oh,  hang  the 
ralDbits  !  "  He  had  never  known  before  that 
he  was  such  a  savage.  He  had  always 
thought  he  loved  flowers  and  simple  rural 
things — he  certainly  had  loved  reading  about 
them — but  now  he  hated  them,  and  he  hated 
the  sea,  but  most  of  all  he  hated  Mrs. 
Griddles.  Mrs.  Griddles  was  never  happy  ; 
her  melancholy  face  and  figure  got  upon  his 
nerves.  She  w^as  always  wishing  that  every- 
one would  excuse  everything,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  always  did. 

"  I  believe  I  could  eat  shoe-leather  in  air 
like  this  !  "  Chrissie  Fletcher  said  one  day, 
after  a  tough  beefsteak,  and  she  slung  her 
little  basket  on  her  arm,  and  asked  Mr.  Bliss 
to  come  with  her  to  pick  mushrooms. 

Mr.  Bliss  always  got  hay  fever,  even  in 
the  autumn,  when  he  was  much  in  the  fields. 
He  thought  that  the  weakness  which  this 
engendered  in  him,  added  to  his  recent 
indisposition,  w^as  what  made  him  feel  so 
despondent.  To  gaze  at  a  map  of  London, 
which  hung  in  the  dim,  low^-ceilinged  dining- 
room,  was  almost  the  only  thing  he  enjoyed 
at  present.  He  used  to  lay  it  upon  the 
dining-table  when  the  coarse  white  cloth 
had  been  removed,  and  trace  the  different 
streets  with  the  point  of  a  dry  pen.  Here 
was  the  pleasant  quarter  where  he  lived,  and 
there,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  it,  was 
Piccadilly,  with  its  clean  pavements  and 
friendly  shops.  Here  was  Pall  Mall,  with 
its  comfortable  clubs,  and  further  away  was 
the  City,  to  which  he  was  wont  to  make 
many  a  pleasant  expedition  in  his  brougham. 
He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  out  through 
the  flowering  plants  on  to  the  little  burnt-up 
lawn,  and  thought  how  beautiful  the  well- 
watered  green  turf  would  be  looking  in  the 


Park,  and  how,  even  in  August,  the  Row 
was  never  quite  deserted.  He  recalled  the 
cool,  shady  sides  of  streets,  and  the  fish- 
mongers' shops  with  their  great  blocks  of 
ice  and  silver-scaled  fish  lying  on  the  w^et 
marble.  He  remembered  the  interest  he 
always  got  out  of  buying  a  little  wedding- 
present,  and  how  much  friendliness  even 
this  conventional  form  of  giving  engendered. 
He  rather  liked  London  in  August,  with  its 
crowds  of  American  visitors,  and  its  pleasant 
Sundays  in  the  country,  in  well-ordered 
houses,  with  electric  lights  and  good  servants, 
and  amongst  pleasant  people.  He  was  taken 
out  into  the  wet  fields  by  moonlight  after 
dinner,  and  thought  how  beautiful  the 
White  City  would  be  looking,  with  its  domes 
and  minarets,  and  he  believed  he  would 
know  how  to  say  grace  if  he  w^ere  to  find 
himself  once  more  even  at  the  Welcome 
Club,  with  the  band  playing  outside. 

On  the  following  morning  it  began  to  rain, 
and  it  rained  all  day.  Mrs.  Griddles's  rheu- 
matism was  worse,  and  our  little  Maggie 
cooked  the  lunch,  and,  with  an  apron  over 
her  head,  ran  with  it  through  the  rain  down 
the  little  garden  path  to  the  dining-hall. 
The  rain  had  not  touched  the  chops,  but 
they  w^ere  heaped  in  a  disorderly  fashion, 
and  shaken  into  one  corner  of  the  dish. 

"  What  a  heavenly  touch  !  "  exclaimed 
Elma  Fletcher.  "  Could  this  have  happened 
anywhere  but  at  Filsgate  ?  " 

She  made  a  note  of  the  incident  in  her 
diary. 

That  evening  Mr.  Bliss  decided  to  return 
home.  But  a  night's  reflection  recalled  to 
him  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Blythe  and  the  cook 
were  away,  and  that  his  club  w^as  given  up 
to  painters  and  decorators.  The  idea  of 
a  London  hotel  was  repugnant  to  him ; 
besides,  unless  he  could  arrange  a  definite 
summons  for  himself,  he  feared  to  ofPend  his 
good  friends  the  Fletchers  by  running  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  Bliss  tossed  all  night  upon  his  feather 
bed,  and  the  following  day  the  Fletchers 
decided  unanimously  that  the  only  way  to 
save  poor  Mrs.  Griddles  all  trouble  was  to 
picnic  out  of  doors.  This  they  did,  spreading 
rugs  and  sitting  cross-legged  upon  them. 
The  grass  w^as  still  damp,  and  Mr.  Bliss 
contracted  a  serious  cold.  Who  could  be 
kinder,  then,  than  the  Fletchers  ?  Nothing 
W'as  too  much  to  do  for  dear  Uncle  Henry  ; 
they  even  had  a  fire  in  the  small  sitting- 
room,  much  though  they  disliked  it,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  cure,  or  a  suggested  cure, 
which  they  did  not  send  for  from  Haringway. 
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The  bojs  arrived,  and  were  kept  quiet  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed ;  but 
the  boys  had  no  idea  what  a  draught  meant, 
and  would  gaily  leave  doors  and  windows 
open,  creating  a  rush  of  damp  air  through 
every  room.  They  shot  rabbits  also,  which 
Mr.  Bliss  was  obhged  to  eat,  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher  demanded  praise  for  the  fact  that 
while  everyone  had  all  they  could  possibly 
want,  the  weekly  bills  still  remained  so  low. 

"  Now  that  we  get  rabbits,"  she  remarked, 
"  I'm  half  ashamed  to  look  our  good  butcher 
in  the  face,  we  order  so  little  from  him.'' 

"  He  kills  on  Monday,"  said  Elma,  "  and 
I'm  sure   he  relies  upon  us  to  take  half  a 


contradict  this  most  misleading  statement 
emphatically.  The  Fletchers  would  not  touch 
the  bird.  It  was  Uncle  Henry's,  and  they 
were  only  too  thankful  that  they  had  at 
last  hit  upon  something  which  he  liked. 
With  a  scrape  ot  mustard  on  the  top,  the 
chicken's  legs  were  served  on  the  fourth  day 
for  breakfast.  After  that  Mr.  Bliss  went 
home.  The  Filsgate  doctor  was  good — he 
admitted  that — but  he  must  see  his  own 
man.  He  had  fallen  off  in  weight — this  the 
Fletchers  were  able  to  see  for  themselves — 
and  he  was  undoubtedly  run  down. 

The  station  landau  from  Haringway  was 
ordered  for  him,  and  drove  up  to  the  cottage 


V^^iU  you  marry  me  ? ' 


sheep ;  but  the  question  is,  how  we  are  to 
get  through  it  by  Saturday." 

Mr.  Bliss  wondered  if,  as  an  invalid,  he 
might  be  so  troublesome  and  so  dainty  as 
to  suggest  that  he  could  fancy  a  bit  of 
chicken. 

"  That  was  no  trouble  at  all !  He  ought 
to  have  said  ages  ago  that  he  would  like  a 
chicken.  How  careless  of  them  not  to  have 
thought  of  it !  "  In  their  solicitude  for  his 
comfort  the  Fletchers  determined  that  he 
should  have  a  chicken  for  lunch  that  very 
day.  Mrs.  Griddles  said  that  if  it  was  killed 
and  cooked  at  once,  it  would  not  be  tough. 
Mr.  Bliss  had  heard  the  tradition  before, 
and   he    was  always  able  in    after-life  to 


door.  Mr.  Bliss  saw  his  portmanteau  placed 
upon  the  box,  and  his  dressing-case  on  the 
front  seat.  He  found  he  was  expected  to 
shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Griddles,  and  to 
thank  her  for  a  dehghtful  visit ;  and  he  left 
amidst  a  universal  chorus  from  the  Fletchers 
of  "  Come  back,  come  back  !  "  He  promised 
to  do  this  some  day,  and  hoped  the  record- 
ing angel  would  not  take  him  too  seriously. 
He  tipped  our  little  Maggie  heavily,  with- 
out exactly  knowing  why  he  did  so,  and  he 
overpaid  the  fly  man  who  took  him  to  the 
station.  Altogether,  his  exit  from  Filsgate 
was  a  triumphant  one.  "  He  was  just  one 
of  ourselves,"  Mrs.  Fletcher  used  to  say, 
"  and  enjoyed  the  placQ  g^s  ftmqh  as  we  did." 
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"  If  people  would  only  believe  it,"  Elma 
added,  "  everyone  enjoys  the  simple  life." 

Mr.  Bliss  knew  that  he  was  going  home  to 
a  modified  form  of  discomfort.  Mrs.  Blytlie 
and  the  cook  would  be  absent,  and  he  had 
not  even  wired  to  say  that  he  w^as  returning, 
in  case  the  good  little  woman  should  cut  her 
holiday  short  and  come  back  to  put  things 
in  order  for  him.  He  would  arrive  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  his  man, 
he  knew,  would  get  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
he  and  the  housemaid  would  do  what  they 
could  for  him.  He  felt  very  home-sick,  and 
hoped  there  would  be  no  hoUand  covers  on 
the  chairs.  If  he  was  a  great  trouble  to 
everyone,  he  could  easily  go  somewhere  else 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  He  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  his  house,  and,  having  no 
latch-key,  he  rang  the  bell. 

Mrs.  Blythe  opened  the  door.  The  little 
hall  was  clean  and  bright,  and  she  herself 
was  smiling  and  neat.  He  went  up  to  his 
drawing-room.  Some  pretty  plants  were 
^till  flowering  there  ;  everything  was  as  he 
had  left  it,  but  even  cleaner,  perhaps,  and 
more  orderly  than  usual.  His  bedroom  was 
ready  for  him.  He  even  found,  when  he 
w^ent  down  to  dinner,  that  there  was  a  little 
fire  in  the  dining-room,  for  the  evenings  were 
growing  chilly.  His  man-servant  appeared 
and,  having  inquired  after  his  cold,  suggested 
that  a  hot  bath  before  dinner  might  refresh 
him,  and  he  said  that  Mrs.  Blythe  had 
ordered  the  fire  in  the  dining-room  so  that 
there  might  be  no  chance  of  a  fresh  chill 
afterwards. 

The  firelight  played  upon  the  ceiling  and 
wnnked  on  the  silver  plate  on  the  sideboard 
when  Mr.  Bliss  descended  to  dinner  in  self- 
respecting  evening  clothes,  and  sat  down  to 


a  meal  at  his  own  mahogany  table,  with  its 
spotless  linen  and  old-fashioned  silver- 
handled  knives,  its  thin  glass,  and  shaded 
candles.  He  did  not  remember  for  years 
having  eaten  dessert,  but  he  ate  dessert  that 
night.  He  did  not  really  care  about  port 
wine,  but  he  had  a  glass  of  it  and  held  it  up 
to  the  light  in  the  thin-stemmed  glass  with 
tlie  key-pattern  on  it.  He  cracked  walnuts 
and  used  a  finger-glass,  and  before  the 
butler  left  the  room,  he  requested  him  to  say 
to  cook  that  he  had  never  eaten  a  better 
dinner,  and  he  would  like  to  know  when  she 
had  got  back. 

"  Cook  is  still  away,  sir,"  said  the  butler. 
.  "  Mrs.  Blythe  cooked  the  dinner." 

"  I  cannot  think  how  Mrs.  Blythe  is  still 
here,"  said  Mr.  Bliss,  and  he  rang  the  bell. 

'*  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Blythe,"  said  he,  and  the 
little  lady  took  a  chair.  She  looked  very 
demure  and  pretty  in  her  neat  black  gown, 
and  Mr.  Bliss  thanked  her  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy  for  having  cooked  his  dinner  for 
him. 

"  I  do  not  yet  know,"  he  said,  "  why  you 
are  not  away  on  your  holiday."  And  he 
thought,  with  a  sinking  of  his  heart,  that  she 
might  have  postponed  her  departure  only  to 
be  leaving  now. 

"  I  didn't  fancy  Filsgate  would  suit  you, 
sir,"  said  the  demure  woman,  "  and  I  was 
always  thinking  you  would  come  back." 

"  So  you  gave  up  your  holiday,"  said  Mr. 
Bliss. 

The  little  woman  blushed.  "  I  don't 
think  I  ever  really  care  about  leaving 
London,"  she  protested. 

That  settled  it. 

"  Mrs.  Blythe,"  said  Mr.  Bliss,  "  will  you 
marry  me  ?  " 


THE    DESOLATE    CABIN. 


^WINQS  the  door  at  the  wind's  wifll, 
*^    Qrey«yelIow  the  clearings  swoon, 
Over  the  stump-land  washes 
The  voiceless  afternoon. 


Creaks  the  roof  at  the  wind's  whim, 
Noiseless  the  lean  hares  pass. 

Red  berries  glow  on  the  hummocks, 
Silence  lies  in  the  grass. 


Like  mist  at  the  rim  of  the  wood 
The  breath  of  the  forest  waits. 

Westward  the  naked  rampikes 
Stand  at  the  crimson  gates. 
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LONDON'S  Minor  Markets. 


By    S.    L.  BENSUSAN. 


Pliotogra])Jis  hy  Clarice  and  Hyde, 


IF  you  were  to  ask  half  a  dozen  I^ondoners 
to  name  the  markets  of  the  Metropolis, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  many  would  be 
able  to  enumerate  one-tenth  part  of  those 
that  enjoy  a  prosperous  existence.  One  and 
all  would  know,  by  name,  at  least,  the  great 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Spitalfields,  the  dead  meat 
mai'ket  at  Smith  field,  the  live  meat  market 
of  Deptford,  by  the  Thames  side,  and  Copen- 
hagen Fields  in  Islington,  and  that  great 
miarket  of  Billingsgate  that  is  popularly 
supposed  to  supply  the  town  with  its  choicest 


fish  and  most  outspoken  language.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Billingsgate  re- 
pudiates indignantly  the  last-named  honour. 
AYhen  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  declared  by  his 
opponents  to  have  used  the  language  of  our 
premier  fish  market,  the  natives  of  Billings- 
gate— men,  not  oysters,  bienentendu—VsVoiQ  to 
protest.  We  know  now  that  the  fish  porter 
roars  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.  Calum- 
niators have  been  to  Billingsgate  ;  perhaps 
they  were  merchantmen  from  the  London 
docks,  who  taught  the  mild  market  men  to 
say  "  Bother ! "  and  "  Blow ! "   You  remember 
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Gilbert's  ballad  of  the  Bishop  of  Eum-ti-foo, 
and  the  people  who  taught  his  heroes,  "  the 
simple  Kum-ti-foozleites" — 

"Bother!"  also  *'Blow!" 
Of  wickedness  the  germs. 
No  need  to  use  a  casuist's  pen 
To  prove  that  thev  were  merchantmen ; 
No  sailor  of  the  K.N. 
Would  use  such  awful  terms. 

Let  it  be  admitted  at  once  that  these  great 
markets  have  an  abiding  interest,  but  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  they  lack  picturesque 
aspects — they  are  under  strict  local  or 
municipal  control.  At  two  of  these  places 
sheep  and  cattle  are  sl^iughtered  for  London's 


them  within  the  hmits  of  a  brief  article 
—there  are  plenty  of  London  markets  left 
for  discussion — purely  local  markets  that 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  local  community, 
supplying  the  simple  wants  of  the  poor  in 
fashion  that  astonishes  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  deal  at  shops  in  fashionable 
thoroughfares,  where  the  cost  of  rent,  the 
upkeep  of  fittings,  and  the  pay  of  assistants, 
are  so  very  considerable.  North,  south,  east, 
and  west  you  find  these  markets.  In  the 
north,  the  Caledonian  Road  supplies  a  wonder- 
ful market ;  and  once  a  week  he  who  does 
not  look  as  though  the  sun  of  prosperity  bad 
shone  upon  him,  may  pick  up  anything,  from 
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consumption — there  is  no  concession  to 
vegetarians  intended  here — and  consequently 
few  would  care  to  visit  them.  Covent 
Garden  is  most  active  when  the  latest  man 
of  leisure  has  gone  to  bed,  and  the  earliest 
riser  who  does  not  trade  in  fruit  and 
vegetables  has  not  risen.  Smithfield  smells  too 
strongly  of  meat,  and  Billingsgate  too  strongly 
of  fish,  to  be  attractive.  Spitalfields  is  remote. 
Leadenhall  is  a  market  only  in  name,  being 
a  collection  of  fine  shops  doing  a  high-class 
business  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  Forum. 
But  when  all  these  great  and  well-managed 
institutions  have  been  dismissed — it  would 
be  impossible  to  do   justice  to  any  one  of 


a  second-hand  telescope  to  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  at  prices  almost  as  low  as  the 
pavement  on  which  the  stalls  are  erected  or 
the  oddments  are  spread.  Li  the  south  of 
London,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Borougli 
— in  which  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  studied  the  healing  art,  and 
entertained  their  friends — caters  for  a  large 
and  needy  population.  In  the  East  End 
the  most  prominent  market  is  the  one  that 
starts  in  Middlesex  Street  and  extends  through 
Wentworth — formerly  Petticoat  Lane — and 
Goulston  Streets.  From  this  famous  clothes 
market  are  offshoots  devoted  to  such  different 
supplies   as  new  cloth  of   all   kinds  still  in 
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the  roll,  and  fresh-water  fish,  which  fetches 
prices  equal  to  those  commanded  by  the  best 
sea  fisli  of  the  West  End  fishmonger's  trade. 
Whitechapel  has  also  its  picturesque  hay 
market,  and   the   special  traffic  in  poultry, 
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dead  and  alive,  carried  on  in  Short  Street. 
On  the  west  central  confines  of  the  City  we 
find  Leather  Tiane  running  from  the  side  of 
the  stately  offices  of  the  Prudential  Assur- 
ance Company,  right  through  to  where  the 


trams  speed  from  Gray's  Inn  Road  to  the 
north.  Further  west  there  is  the  market 
that  Hes  behind  Soho,  and  still  further  west, 
on  the  confines  of  West  Kensington,  there  is 
a  thriving  market  in  the  North  End  Road. 

The  London 
market  me  n 
must  pitch  their 
stalls  in  a  thorough- 
fare that  is  not 
much  frequented 
by  horse  traffic. 
Police  regulations 
require  the  pave- 
ments to  be  left 
free,  and  the  centre 
of  the  roadway 
must  be  open,  too. 
Between  the  shops 
and  the  stalls  and 
along  the  middle 
of  the  road  the 
buyers  wander  un- 
checked. In  some 
parts  of  the  town 
we  see  a  morning 
market ;  in  the 
others  the  stalls  are  busiest  in  the  evening  ;  in 
one  or  two  places  the  market  thrives  all  day. 
In  the  East  End,  where  the  Je^^s  predominate, 
Sunday  sometimes  holds  the  busiest  hours  ; 
but  before  the  Jewish  holidays  of  Passover, 
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Pentecost,  New  Year,  and  Tabernacles,  the 
streets  are  so  crowded  that  it  is  ahiiost  im- 
possible to  pass  along  the  roadway  at  an 
ordinary  walking  pace,  and  the  pavements  are 
well-nigh  impassable.  The  stall  for  the  sale 
of  unleavened  bread  is  one  of  the  features 


command,  the  Italian  must  have  his  spaghetti, 
his  garlic  sausage,  the  material  for  his  risotto, 
his  native  wine,  and  his  oil.  National 
idiosyncrasies  make  the  markets  of  Soho  and 
Whitechapel  the  most  interesting  of  all,  but 
in  every  corner  of  our  vast  Metropolis  the 
market  man's  stall  is 
the  poor  man's  shop, 
and  is  supplied  direct 
from  those  greatt^^r 
markets  to  which  only 
the  briefest  reference 
has  been  made. 

Few  men  and  women 
work  harder  or  keep 
more  unholy  hours  than 
the  stall-keepers.  They 
must  be  at  the  great 
markets  of  the  Metro- 
polis as  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  day 
begins — that  is,  at  day- 
break— and  they  must 
be  on  the  look-out  for 
the  very  cheapest  lines 
of  good  material, 
whether  they  buy  meat, 
tish,  vegetables,  flowers, 


1.1  VE     rOULlK^      AIAliKLl       IN 

SHORT   srni  I  r,    i:. 

of  the  East  End  street 
markets.  Jn  liis  famous 
novel,  "Children  of  the 
Ghetto,"  Zanirwill  has 
described  the  Went  w  or  til 
Street  gathering  inimit- 
ably. Only  a  man  with 
a  keen  eye  for  tlie  colour 
of  life,  and  a  still  keener 
sympathy  with  poverty 
and  the  kindness  of  the 
poor  to  the  poor,  could 
hope  to  do  equal  justice 
to  the  scene. 

Just  as  Whitechapel 
caters  for  the  Jews, 
Soho  caters  for  the 
Italians  and  Frenchmen, 
though  there  is  a  large 
Jewish  population  in 
that  neighbourhood, too. 
The  foreign  element  in 
London  has  assumed  enormous  proportions 
to-day,  and  while  the  Jew  must  have  his 
specially  cooked  fish,  his  green  and  black 
olives,  his  smoked  salmon  and  pickled 
herrings  and  cucumbers,  or  as  much,  at  least, 
of  one  or  the  other  as  a   small   purse   can 
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or  fruit.  There  is  nearly  always  a  glut  of 
something  in  our  open  markets,  and  in 
this  abundance  lies  the  buyer's  opportunity. 
Suppose  there  is  a  glut  of  herrings  or 
mackerel,  he  can  load  his  truck  at  penny 
bazaar   prices.      He   has    no    rent    to   pay. 
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and  knows  that  his  stock  will  not  keep, 
so  he  sells  to  the  general  public  at  a  very 
small  margin  of  profit.  Shops  cannot  com- 
pete with  him  at  all.    If  you  go  to  any  of  the 
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smaller  markets  named  here,  you  will  find 
that  the  shops  on  either  side  of  the  street 
seldom  deal  in  perishable  goods.  You  will 
find  pawnbrokers,  publicans,  bakers,  linen- 
drapers,  and  shops 
where  cheap  and 
showy  imitation 
jewellery  may 
attract  the  man  or 
woman  wlio  has  had 
a  good  day,  but  you 
will  find  very  few 
places  that  enter 
into  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  stalls. 
No  shopkeeper  with 
rent  and  rates  to 
pay  would  dare  to 
fight  the  stalls, 
though,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  there 
is  less  ill-feeling 
than  might  be  ex- 
pected between  the 
man  at  the  stall  and 
the  man  behind  the 
counter.  The  shops 

cater  for  the  coster  just  as  the  coster  caters  for 
the  poor  housewife  ;  and  often,  when  the  stalls 
are  cleared,  their  owners  hasten  to  the  shops 
to  buy  clothes  or  odd  pieces  of  second-hand 


furniture,  groceries,  bread,  and  the  other 
things  that  the  street  shops  provide,  not 
forgetting  beer.  When  times  are  bad,  some 
of  these  purchases  find  a  temporary  home  in 
one  of  the  pawn- 
shops that  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  on 
both  sides  of  the 
road.  It  is  bad 
weather  that  makes 
bad  times ;  when 
the  rain  is  descend- 
ing in  torrents, 
there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  business 
in  the  open  street. 

Some  years  ago 
the  writer  asked  the 
manager  of  a  very 
cheap  and  well  - 
conducted  little 
restaurant  in  Solio 
where  he  did  his 
marketing,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to 
hear  it  was  all 
local.  "I  go  to 
the  stalls,"  he  said, 
"always  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
things  are  fresh.  I  find  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
fruit,  flowers,  fish,  and  vegetables  there  than 
to  go  tNitli  an  assistant  to  the  big  markets. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES  FOR  ONE  TENNY. 


To  go  there  would  mean  a  long  journey  in 
some  cases,  and  a  certain  expense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time.  There  are  men  in 
charge  of  the  stalls  who  know  what  is  good 
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and  cheap  as  well  a«  I  do,  and  would  no 
more  think  of  giving  me  anything  that  isn't 
quite  good  than  I  should  think  of  giving 
stale  food  to  my  customers.  Their  business 
depends  in  a  way  on  mine." 

The    poor    housewife   all    London    over, 
whose  husband   earns  twenty-five  or  thirty 


that  cannot  be  sold  to  the  shops,  on  account 
of  some  shght  flaw  that  impairs  their  looks 
rather  than  their  usefulness,  find  their  way 
to  the  stalls.  "  Slop  "  suits,  second-hand  boots 
and  shoes,  and  shop-soiled  samples  of  every 
description  of  garment,  are  also  to  be  had. 
Sometimes  one  finds  collections  of  flowering 
plants  in  pots,  or  of  English 
and  foreign  birds  in  tiny 
wooden  cages.  In  some  of 
the  markets  you  can  buy 
some  poor  little  songster  for 
threepence  or  f  ourpence,  and 
carry  him  home  in  a  brown 
paper  bag,  to  sing  his  little 
life  away.  It  will  not  do 
to  give  him  his  liberty  in 
London — he  will  fall  a  prey 
to  the  first  cat — and  if  you 
take  him  to  the  country,  he 
has  probably  lost  the  capacity 
of  fending  for  himself. 
Talking  of  cats  reminds  me 
that  the  cat's  meat  man 
seems  to  do  good  business 
in  the  market,  and  there  is 
generally  a  gentleman  to  be 
found  who  has  a  shifty  eye 
that  will  not  look  straight 


LAMBETH     ROAD 
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shillings  a  week, 
and  must  pay  five 
or  six  shillings  a 
week  in  rent,  would 
be  lost  without 
these  markets,  and 
they  serve  indi- 
rectly to  keep  prices 
down  in  the  streets 
around  them.  A 
very  large  trade  is 
done  in  frozen 
meat,  which,  if  it  be 
mutton,  can  often 
be  retailed  at  the 
average  price  of 
fourpence  a  pound, 
beef,  of  course,being 
rather  dearer.  The 
stall-keeper  seldom 

stocks  groceries,  but  the  drapery  stall,  the 
second-hand  clothes  stall,  the  ironmongery 
stall,  the  toy  and  sweet  stall,  and  even  the 
second-hand  book  stall,  do  a  thriving  business ; 
and  you  can  buy  china  and  glass  as  well  at 
prices  that  would  make  the  middle-class  house- 
keeper stare.      Many  manufactured  articles 
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into  yours,  and  two  or  three  little  "  dawgs  " 
for  sale.  He  can  find  you  any  kind  of  dog 
you  may  require,  from  a  toy  terrier  to  a 
mastiff,  but  you  must  not  be  so  discourteous 
as  to  inquire  where  be  found  it. 

Almost  without  exception  the  markets  are 
conducted  fairly  and  purchasers  are  treated 
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shops  in  the  West  End  of  London 
where  one  may  pay  fancy  prices 
for  remedies  that  remedy  no- 
thing, save  any  possible  weakness 
in  the  proprietor's  banking 
account,  and  where  the  principle 
of  caveat  emptor  is  at  least  as 
firmly  established  as  it  is  in  the 
humble  market-places  of  the 
Metropolis. 

Even  the  man  who  does  not 
go  to  buy  may  pass  long  hours 
among  the  stalls.  In  the  East 
End  the  foreign  element  from 
Russia  and  the  Polish  provinces, 
from  Roumania  and  even  further 
beyond  the  limits  of  Western 
civilisation,  gives  the  market  a 
local  colourof  surprising  interest, 


with  civility.  They  are  expected 
to  haggle  slightly,  and  the  price 
asked  is  seldom  the  price  taken. 
Well-dressed  people  are  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  tend,  in  the 
language  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
to  "  bull  the  market."  As  a 
rule,  things  are  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  though  the  sweets 
would  probably  fare  badly  at 
the  hands  of  an  analyst. 
Patent  medicines  and  remedies 
of  all  sorts  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  ice-cream  that  appears 
ill  the  summer-time  is  probably 
the  sworn  ally  of  dysentery. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair 
to    remember    that    there    are 
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VEIlICULAll     MISCELLANY    AT     HOLLOWAY    MARKET. 

Three  photographs  by  F.  Glen  Walker. 


while  the  bargaining,  though 
carried  on  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  has  all  the  elements  of 
comedy. 

In  Soho,  Italy  is  afoot  in  the 
streets.  There  is  a  considerable 
Jewish  element,  too,  and  at 
times  one  catches  a  glimpse  of 
Greece  and  the  Levant.  In 
Leather  Lane  and  North  End 
Road  England  predominates, 
though  Italy  is  in  charge  of 
many  a  stall.  In  short,  market- 
land  is  a  metropolis  whereunto 
the  tribes  of  men  assemble,  to 
work  hard,  to  bargain  cheerfully, 
to  take  a  certain  kindly  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  good 
and  bad  fortune  of  one  another. 
An   artist,  if  he   could    pursue 
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his  work  without  interruption,  wonkl  find 
much  to  please  his  sense  of  colour  and 
line  and  movement  in  the  scenes  that 
go  unwitnessed  by  the  great  majority  of 
our  citizens,  who  pass  along  main  thorough- 
fares, turning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  and  consequently  missing 
much  that  would  gratify  the  eye  and 
stimulate  the 
imagination. 
No  attempt 
has  been 
made  to  deal, 
in  this  brief 
paper,  with 
all  London's 
lesser  mar- 
kets, or  even 
with  the 
greater  part 
of  them.  As 
the  capital 
enlarges  its 
boundaries, 
new  markets 
spring  up  to 
cater  for  each  young  community ;  and  though 
these  markets  are  of  the  general  order,  and 
not  of  the  special  kind  that  only  the  heart 
of  a  great  city  can  hold,  and  a  wide  circle  of 
buyers  and  sellers  support,  they  stand  quite 
apart  from  the  country  markets,  which  begin 
where  the  last  ofPshoots  of  Greater  London 
have  been  passed,  and  they  have  their  own 
distinctive  features.  The  vegetable  market 
at  Brentford  is  type  of  a  market  that  deals 
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in  things  required  by  London  at  large,  while 
the  dog  market  held  on  Sunday  mornings 
in  Club  Row,  Bethnal  Green,  is  type  of  one 
of  the  special  markets  that  belong  essentially 
to  the  real  London,  and  are  known  through- 
out England. 

These  special  markets  draw  clients  not  only 
from  Lesser  and  Greater  London,  but  from 

the  country 
near  and  far, 
some  clients 
coming  for 
fifty  miles  or 
more  regu- 
larly to  buy 
or  to  sell, 
while  not  a 
few  country 
shopkeepers, 
living  in 
remote  dis- 
tricts, make 
journeys  at 
fixed  inter- 
vals to  re- 
plenish their 
stock  in  these  curious  markets,  of  which  the 
history  has  yet  to  be  written.  As  soon  as  we 
leave  the  markets  that  deal  in  foodstuffs,  we 
have  to  recognise  that  London  is  catering 
for  the  country  as  well  as  the  town,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  the  gathering  at  some 
of  these  lesser  markets  is  so  full  of  interest, 
while  the  fact  that  they  draw  supplies  from 
a  very  wide  area  enables  them  to  compete 
successfully  with  rivals  in  the  provinces. 


[P\  Glen  Walker, 
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HIS    GAME. 


By     EDGAR     WALLACE, 

Author  of  "  Four  Just  Men,''  "  The  Council  of  Justice,'"  etc. 


HE  Ninth  Guards 
were  afc  dinner. 

Lord  Callington 
had  edged  the  soap- 
box on  which  he  sat 
farther  and  farther 
from  the  lire  which 
roared  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle  of  men, 
but  Tubbetts,  very 
red  of  face,  sat  on 
a  camp-stool  staring  at  the  flames. 

He  was  a  heavy-looking  young  man,  broad 
of  face  and  broad  of  shoulder.  He  had  a 
fair  moustache,  grotesquely  small. 

One  by  one,  as  the  heat  from  the  fire 
increased,  the  other  officers  had  drawn  back, 
till  only  Tubbetts  remained,  deep  in  troubled 
thought,  his  big  hands  nervously  fidgeting. 

Suddenly,  above  the  babble  of   talk   and 
light  laughter,  Callington's  voice  rose  harshly. 
"  Tubs,  draw  back'f rom  that  fire  !     What 
the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  " 

Tubbetts  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been 
shot,  then  shuffled  awkwardly  back,  mutter- 
ing an  apology. 

Carsley  watched  him  with  a  quiet  smile  on 
his  handsome  face .  George  Brackett,  seventh 
baronet  of  that  name,  turned  to  the  officer  at 
his  side,  and  said  under  his  breath — 
"  Cally  is  very  cross." 
"Don't  wonder.  Tubs  made  an  awful 
mess  of  it  again  to-day.  Seems  to  lose  his 
head  the  nioment  a  burgher's  rifle  goes 
'  pop.'     Rum  bird.  Tubs  !  " 

Tubbetts  was  standing  now,  quietly  savage, 
and  glowering  disrespectfully  in  the  direction 
of  his  Colonel.  Big  and  awkward  'dudj/anche 
as  he  was  in  most  things,  he  was  sensitive  to 
disapproval,and  Lord  Callington's  disapproval 
was  the  most  evident  thing  in  the  world. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  then,  taking  the 
steaming  tin  cnp  that  a  servant  banded  him, 
he  slouched  over  to  where  George  Brackett 


"  he  muttered. 


Tubs  ! "     George 


"  I've  a  jolly  good  mind 
then  stopped. 

"Steady  your  leaders, 
frowned  warningly. 

The   Ninth   Guards   were   a   very   happy 
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family,  to  which  Major  Sir  George  Brackett 
stood,  by  general  acceptation,  m  loco  parentis, 

"  You  sit  down  and  take  your  soup,  and 
please  don't  be  an  ass  !  The  old  man  will 
put  you  under  arrest  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation." 

"This  isn't  my  game,"  said  Lieutenant 
Tubbetts  sulkily. 

The  Major  chuckled  softly,  and  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  hovered  about  the  corners  of 
Carsley 's  mouth. 

"  You're  an  unfortunate  soul.  Tubs,"  said 
Sir  George  drily.  "You're  the  victim  of 
circumstances.  If  your  father  wasn't  a 
banker,  and  if  you  hadn't  so  much  money  in 
your  family  that  you  positively  reek  of  honest 
wealth,  you  would  not  have  been  in  the 
Guards,  you  would  not  have  come  to  South 
Africa,  nor  found  yourself  on  a  bit  of  wet 
veld,  being  ragged  by  Callington." 

Tubbetts  sipped  at  his  bouillon  and  said 
nothing,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation, 
arrested  for  the  moment  by  the  little  in- 
cident of  Tubbetts  at  the  fire,  resumed. 

"  The  fact  is,  Tubs  "—Carsley  leant  over 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  other's  knee—"  you 
didn't  start  fair  with  the  Ninth.  There  was 
that  business  of  the  drag " 

"  I  don't  believe  in  wasting  money,"  said 
the  other  doggedly.  "  Because  a  fellow  has 
thirty  thousand  a  year,  it  doesn't  follow  that 
he  must  chuck  his  money  about." 

"  You  hardly  go  as  far  as  that,"  said  the 
other. 

"  You  think  I'm  mean  when  I  won't  sub- 
scribe to  tilings,"  Tubs  went  on  ;  "  but  I've 
been  taught  that  there  are  two  hundred  and 
forty  pennies  in  every  pound " 

Carsley  turned  away  with  frank  rude- 
ness. 

Thereafter  Tubbetts  sat  in  the  circle,  but 
not  of  it.  He  blooded  through  his  dinner, 
listening  resentfully  to  the  light  chatter  of 
the  men  about  the  fire.  He  envied  their 
ease,  these  clean-limbed  patricians  who  could 
joke  of  danger  and  speak  lightly  of  death. 

He  envied  Brackett,  for  whom  no  man 
had  a  wry  word  ;  he  envied  Claud  Carsley, 
with  his  splendid  face  and  flippant  drawl. 
There  was  Main  ward,  most  daring  of  amateur 
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riders,  holding  the  company  breathless  with 
the  story  of  an  Aintree  steeplechase. 

"  .  .  .  *  Kink '  Mason  went  ahead,  but 
Verry's  horse  refused  .  .  .  Over  Valentine's 
Brook  Kink's  horse  jumped  sideways  and 
fell,  and  I  came  over  nearly  on  the  top  of 
him   ..." 

A  spot  of  rain  fell,  and  another,  and 
another. 

The  men  about  the  fire  seemed  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  shower,  but  Tubs  shifted 
uneasily,  for  he  had  the  civilised  being's 
horror  of  catching  cold. 

As  the  downpour '  increased,  he  w^aited 
irresolutely,  then  stalked  away  from  the  fire 
and  stumbled  over  the  uneven  ground  in  the 
direction  of  his  little  shelter  tent. 

"  Thank  Heavens  1 " 

The  ejaculation  was  the  Colonel's,  and  his 
relief  was  shared  by  the  others. 

"  Poor  old  Tubs  !  "  smiled  Brackett. 

"  Poor  !  "  Callington  snapped  the  word, 
and  his  white  moustache  bristled.  "  Poor  ! 
If  he  were  poor,  we  shouldn't  have  seen  the 
beggar.  George,  he's  impossible  !  He's  bad 
enough  in  London — he's  absolutely  useless 
here  ! " 

"  Was  it  bad,  sir  ?  " 

"  Bad  !  Weren't  you  there  ?  No,  you 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  kopje.  He 
had  a  half  company  on  the  right  flank. 
When  the  first  shot  was  fired,  he  would  have 
bolted,  only  Providence  put  his  foot  in  a 
meerkat  hole,  and  there  he  sprawled,  yelling 
to  his  men  to  take  cover." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  that  so  much,"  said  the 
second  in  command.  "  Any  man  is  liable 
to  lose  his  head,  but  old  Tubs  is  such  a — a 
careful  beggar.  He  checks  the  mess  steward's 
accounts  twice  over,  and  gets  perfectly  frantic 
if  he  discovers  that  two  and  two  have  been 
exaggerated  into  five  !  " 

Tubbetts,  lying  in  his  shelter  tent,  listening 
to  the  pattering  of  rain  on  the  taut  canvas, 
saw  the  end. 

Unless  he  was  jolly  careful,  he  told  him- 
self, there  would  be  courts  martial  and 
scindals,  and  a  line  in  The  Army  List — 

"  Retirement :  Ninth  Guards. — Lieutenant 
Algernon  James  Tubbetts,  the  King  having 
no  further  use  for  his  services." 

That  would  mean  being  thrown  out  of 
one's  club  and  getting  one's  name  in  the 
paper,  and  injuring  Tubbetts's  Bank,  which 
was  essentially  an  Army  bank. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,"  reflected  the  young 
man,  as  he  turned  over,  preparatory  to  sleep- 
ing, "  that  De  Wet  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 


sea,  and  the  whole  business  of  war  wiped 
out !    If  there  is  any  fighting  to-morrow,  I'm 
pretty  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it.     Soldiering 
is  not  my  game." 
He  fell  asleep. 

II. 

Lord  CALLiNaToN  swung  into  a  creaking 
saddle,  and  his  horse  spun  round.  He 
pulled  it  straight  till  his  face  was  turned  to 
the  blue  line  of  kopje  that  quivered  through 
the  heat  haze. 

A  little  knot  of  officers  stood  close  at  hand, 
their  glasses  fixed  on  the  highest  of  the  squat 
hills. 

George  Brackett  put  down  his  glasses  and 
turned  to  his  chief. 

"  There's  a  laager  there,  and  it  looks  as  if 
they'll  stand." 

The  little  column  had  halted. 

To  the  right  the  Victorian  Mounted  Rifles 
stood  by  their  horses  ;  in  the  centre  three 
guns  of  the  R.H.A.  waited  in  readiness  ;  in 
the  rear,  the  Ninth  Guards  were  drawn  up 
in  quarter  column — a  solid  slab  of  men  in 
discoloured  khaki. 

"  Send  the  Victorians  on,"  said  Callington. 

An  officer  went  galloping  to  the  right. 

There  was  an  order,  the  quaver  of  a 
trumpet,  and  men  rose  jerkily  to  their 
saddles,  a  hushed  rattle  of  hoofs,  and  in  two 
long  lines  the  Victorians  moved  over  the 
veld. 

Way  back  wi'th  the  infantry.  Tubs  paced 
nervously  up  and  down  before  his  half  com- 
pany. 

It  was  hot,  but  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  streams  of  perspiration  that  streaked 
his  red  face. 

Carsley,  watching  him  furtively,  saw  the 
tell-tale  signs,  and  made  a  little  impatient 
noise  with  his  lips.  But  he  was  sympathetic, 
for  there  was  much  of  the  woman  in  the 
composition  of  this  handsome  man. 

He  strolled  casually  towards  his  junior. 

"  Hot,  Tabs  ?  "  he  asked  carelessly. 

Tubbetts  nodded. 

He  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  the 
distant  blue  line  of  hills. 

"  Hot,  Tubs  ?  " 

Carsley's  voice  was  sharper,  and  the 
younger  man  turned. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said  stiffly. 

Carsley's  eyes  searched  his  face  with  frank 
curiosity. 

"  Look  here,  young  Tubs,"  he  said,  and, 
taking  the  other's  arm  affectionately,  led 
him  out  of  hearing  of  the  men,  "  this  is 
going  to  be  a  tiny  little  fight  not  worth 
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troubling   about,   and    jou    must    not    get 
jumpy." 

U  T '? 

"  We  all  get  jumpy,"  Carsley  interrupted. 
"  I  wag  as  scared  as  you  yesterday,  but  I  had 
the  luck  to  escape  notice." 

Tubbetts  looked  suspiciously  at  the  other. 

"  You're  tryin'  to  buck  me  up,  Carsley  ; 
you  know  jolly  well  this  is  going  to  be  one 
of  those  rotten  frontal  affairs."  He  licked 
his  dry  lips,  and  looked  again  toward  the 
hills. 

"  I — I  don't  believe  Callington  knows  his 
job."  He  was  fretful  and  agitated,  and  the 
trickling  streams  of  perspiration  became 
veritable  rivers,  until  his  red  face  shone 
wetly.  "  I  don't  believe  he  knows  anything 
about  it !  He's  colonel  and  all  that,  but 
what  can  he  know  of  war  ?  He  never  saw 
a  shot  fired  in  anger  till  this  war.     He " 

"S-s-sh,  Tubs — Tubs ! "  warned  his  Captain 
with  a  troubled  frown.  "You  really  mustn't, 
Tubs.  Look  at  the  men  ;  they've  confidence 
enough  in  us — in  you." 

"But  they  haven't,"  said  Tubbetts  fret- 
fully, "  and  they'd  be  fools  if  they  had  ! 
They  know  this  is  not  my  game." 

"  Bight  half  battalion  will  advance  by  the 

George  Brackett  came  cantering  over  the 
veld.  An  officer  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and 
they  exchanged  a  word. 

The  Major  beckoned  Carsley. 

"  We  are  going  to  W'prk  round  the  right  of 
that  hill ;  there's  a  sorb  of  nek  in  the  middle 
of  the  range  which  isn't  held.  Your  men 
ready  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Hullo,  Tubs  !  " 

Sir  George  reined  in  his  fidgeting  horse 
and  bent  over. 

"  You'll  have  a  chance  to-day — a  chance 
of  showing  the  Colonel  he  was  wrong.  Don't 
get  flurried,  there's  a  good  boy." 

His  gloved  hand  rested  on  Tubs's  shoulder, 
his  kindly  grey  eyes  searched  the  young 
man's  face. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  talk  a  lot  of  melodrama 
about  the  honour  of  the  regiment,"  he  went 
on  quickly,  "  but  you  owe  us  something, 
Tubs.  Remember  all  the  good  chaps  who 
died,  and  how  proud  we  are  of  them — Nevill 
at  Albuhera,  the  brothers  Man  ton  at  Nive, 
the  fellows  at  the  Alma.  For  Heaven's 
sake.  Tubs,  play  the  game  !  " 

"  I  won't  run,  if  that's  what  you  mean," 
muttered  the  officer,  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast.  "I'm  not  afraid  to  die,  but  I'm 
horribly  afraid  of  making  myself  ridiculous," 


The  men  were  on  the  move  now.  Ex- 
tending as  they  marched,  they  made  a  long 
skeleton  front  that  stretched  across  the 
plain. 

"Join  your  company,"  said  Sir  George, 
and  his  hand  tightened  on  Lieutenant 
Tubbetts's  shoulder  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  then  relaxed. 

Tubs  ran  ahead.  He  passed  between  two 
men,  and  heard  one  of  them  laugh.  He 
could  have  turned  back  and  struck  him, 
although  the  man's  laugh  had  no  connection 
with  the  running  officer. 

He  passed  Main  ward  trudging  a  few  paces 
ahead  of  his  company,  and  the  gentleman 
rider  shouted  a  cheery  greeting. 

"  Hot,  Tubs  ?  We'd  be  riding  at  nine 
stone  for  the  Grand  Military  if  we  had  a 
week  of  this  !  " 

He  nodded  with  a  forced  smile,  and  heard 
Mainward's  chuckle  at  his  own  harmless 
joke. 

Tubs  joined  his  company,  and  fell  in  by 
the  side  of  Carsley. 

"  Hello  !    Thought  you  weren't  coming  !  " 

There  was  no  sarcasm  in  Carsley's  quick 
smile,  but  Tubbetts  felt  uncomfortable. 

They  marched  for  half  an  hour,  and 
nothing  happened.     Tubs's  spirits  rose. 

"Perhaps  the  beggars  have  cleared,"  he 
said ;  but  the  company  officer  shook  his 
head. 

"  We've  got  a  long  way  to  go  yet,"  he  said, 
and  Tubs  felt  annoyed. 

"  Where  are  the  guns  ?  "  he  demanded 
resentfully.  "  One  doesn't  do  this  sort  of 
thing  anless  one  is  supported.  The  whole 
affair  seems  to  be  mismanaged.  I  don't 
think " 

"  Turn  your  head,  and  you'll  see  'em," 
said  the  officer.  "  We're  supported  all  right ; 
you  needn't  worry  about  that.  The  ques- 
tion is " 

The  hills  were  not  so  far  away  as  they 
thought  Distantly  they  saw  a  wisp  of  white 
smoke  drift  lazily  from  the  hillside,  then — • 

0-o;nm  ! 

A  sound  that  was  like  the  soughing  of  a 
wind  came  to  them  ;  it  rose  in  shrill 
intensity. 

Wo-o-o-o-o  ! 

Instinctively  Tubs  ducked  his  head. 
"  They're  shelling  us  ! "  he  spluttered 
wrathfully. 

The  other  officer  said  nothing. 

A  second  burst  of  slow-moving  smoke  from 
the  hillside,  and  again  the  hideous  shriek  of 
flying  shell. 

A  whistle  sounded,  and  the  advancing  line 
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of  men  came  to  a  halt.  Thev  were  in  the 
shelter  of  a  ridge  that  extended  across  the 
veld  like  a  huge  green  wave. 

Carsley  turned  and  looked  back,  and  from 
the  right  of  the  line  rode  George  Brackett 
at  a  gallop. 

*'  Claud,"  he  shouted,  "  can  you  read 
that  ?  "  "  That "  was  a  splash  of  dazzling 
light  that  twinked  and  trembled  on  the  edge 
of  the  veld  behind  them. 

Carsley  shaded  his  eyes  and  read. 

"  V— I— C.  R— E-P,"  he  spelt,  as  the 
light  of  the  heliograph  danced  and  died. 
"'Victorians  report  kloof  strongly  held — 
make  your  own  arrangements,' "  he  read. 
"  '  Suggest '     Look  out !  " 

Bang  ! 

Unheralded  by  the  boom  of  the  gun,  or 
the  whine  that  told  of  its  passage,  a  shell 
burst  over  them,  and  there  was  a  patter  as 
of  rain. 

"  Shrapnel,"  said  the  Major.  "  Go  on, 
Claud." 

"  '  Suggest '  was  the  last  word,"  said  the 
other  coolly.     "  Signaller  !  " 

A  man  had  unstrapped  a  thin  steel  tripod 
he  had  been  carrying  on  his  shoulder,  pro- 
duced a  mirror  from  a  leather  case  at  his 
belt,  and  deftly  adjusted  it. 

"Ask  them  to  repeat  everything  after 
'  suggest.' " 

Click,  clicketty  click  ! 

The  man  tapped  the  controlling  key  rapidly, 
and  the  splash  on  the  horizon  answered. 

"'Suggest,'"  read  the  man,  "'you  work 
farther  to  the  right  and  occupy  kopje ' " — 
he  pronounced  it  "  koppygee  "• — "  that  com- 
mands kloof." 

"  Here,  I  say  !  " 

Tubs,  an  impatient  audience,  obviously  ill 
at  ease,  broke  in. 

"All  that  ought  to  be  in  cipher.  These 
chaps  " — he  waved  a  despairing  hand  towards 
the  kopje — "  these  chaps  can  read  English  as 
well  as  you  !  It's  not  right  sending  messages 
like  that !  "  he  fumed.  "  It  shows  the  whole 
mismanagement ^" 

"  Silence,  sir  !  " 

Brackett's  face,  gone  fierce  and  pinched  of 
a  sudden,  glowered  down  at  him. 

"  Fall  in  wnth  your  company,"  he  ordered 
shortly,  and  Tubs's  hand  rose  to  his  helmet  in 
s.ilute. 

Whew-w  !     Whew-w  !     Whew-e-e-w  ! 

They  were  on  the  crest  of  the  rise  now, 
and  from  the  ground  rose  little  fountains  of 
earth.  They  jumped  up  at  your  feet  un- 
accountably, and  the  air  was  full  of  hissings 
and  wailings. 


"  Cover — cover  !  "  yelled  Tubs  ;  but  the 
men  could  not  obey,  for  the  ground  was 
innocent  of  cover.  The  line  moved  on, 
steadily,  doggedly. 

"  Here,  hold  up  !  " 

A  man  marching  on  Tubbetts's  right  sighed 
and  leant  heavily  against  him.  Then  he 
slipped  to  the  ground,  and  the  officer  stared 
at  him. 

"  Tubbetts  !  " 

Claud  w^as  shouting  to  him  angrily,  and 
he  realised  he  was  standing  still  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  line  was  advancing. 

He  ran  again,  and  found  himself  curiously 
short  of  breath. 

With  a  quick  jerk  of  his  head,  Claud  called 
him  to  his  side. 

"  We're  in  an  ambush,"  he  said  briefly. 
"  The  Boers  are  on  this  randje  ahead  ;  there 
are  some  on  that  rising  ground  to  the  left. 
Keep  your  men  together." 

"  Ambush  ?  "  stammered  Tubs.    "  Where  ?  " 

He  could  picture  an  ambush  in  a  narrow 
lane  between  high  banks,  but  this  was  open 
country.  To  the  right  he  saw  Sir  George 
Brackett.  He  was  a  little  ahead  of  the 
men,  and  he  had  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

The  whistling  sound  was  terrible  now — 
terrible,  terrible,  terrible  !  So  Tubs  told 
himself  as  he  went  forward  mechanically, 
fumbling  at  liis  belt  for  the  Mauser  pistol 
he  carried. 

"  Ambush  ?     Where  ?  " 

He  must  have  asked  the  question  a  dozen 
times — asked  it  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience, for  his  lips  were  dry  and  his 
throat  sore. 

He  looked  round.  The  companies  were 
closing  in  on  the  centre.  There  was  a 
horrible  whining  in  the  air,  and  every  few 
seconds  something  exploded  with  a  haish 
crash.  Away  to  the  rear  there  was  a  haze  of 
blue  smoke.  Evidently  "  our  guns  "  were  in 
action,  too.  Suppose  they  made  a  mistake 
and  shelled  us  !  Sucli  things  had  occurred. 
Tubs's  lips  twitched.  Curse  war  !  Curse  all 
men  who  made  wars  ! 

And  these  little  jets  of  earth  that  kept 
springing  up  all  around  !  One  half  of  his 
mind  told  him  that,  if  he  could  only  dodge 
them,  he  would  be  safe.  The  other  half  said 
with  pitiless  logic  that  no  evasion  was  pos- 
sible, because  the  fountains  of  dust  were 
made  by  bullets  striking  the  ground. 

Something  impelled  his  eyes  to  Brackett. 
The  Major  had  stopped,  and  the  line  of 
men  behind  him  had  stopped,  too.  He  saw 
Sir  George  wave  them  on  again,  and  go  down 
on  to  his  knees. 
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"Go  to  the  Major,  Tubs  ! '' 

Caisley's  voice  was  strained  and  unfamiliar. 

Sir  George  was  flat  on  his  back,  staring  up 
at  the  bhie  sky.  There  was  blood  on  his 
tunic,  and  a  trickle  of  blood  on  his  lips. 


"  Tubbetts  hung  his  head 


"  Tell  Mainward — take  command,"  he 
mumbled  like  an  old  man,  and  made  a  little 
grimace. 

"  He's  dead — he's  dead  !  Mainward  must 
take  command  ! " 


Tubs  charged  back,  bellowing  the  news, 

and  Carsley  nodded  coolly. 

"  Tell  Mainward,"  was  all  he  said.     But 

even    as    Tubs    turned    reluctant    feet    to 

the   left   rear,  he  saw   Mainward    fall,  shot 
through  the  heart. 

Men  were  going 
down,  too  ;  little 
yellow  patches  lay 
on  the  green 
amongst  the  bushes. 
Firing !  Some- 
body was  firing 
close  at  hand  !  The 
Ninth  Guards,  of 
course !  His  own 
men  were  firing  at 
something  ahead — 
firing  at  the  blue 
sky  and  the  yellow 
line  of  the  raudje. 

Ban  g — b-rang — 
b-r-r-rang  ! 

Tubbetts,  hands 
on  hip,  stood  up,  a 
mark  for  every 
rifleman,  glaring  at 
the  invisible  enemy, 
piecing  together  the 
monstrous  situation. 
Those  people  ahead 
were  firing  at  the 
Ninth  Guards,  and 
the  Ninth  Guards 
were  firing  at  them. 
That  seemed  fair. 
Poor  Brackett  was 
killed,  lying  some- 
w4iere  in  the  rear, 
staring  at  the  blue 
sky  with  unseeing 
eyes.  Mainward 
was  dead,  and  young 
Ferguson-Pollett 
.  .  .  and  that  decent 
colour  -  sergeant  of 
No.  4  Company  .  .  . 
Yes,  and  other  men. 
''  Ah  ! " 

Carsley  spun 
round  like  a  dancer, 
his  arms  wide- 
stretched,  pitiable 
surprise  on  his  face. 

Tubs  knew  he  was  dead  before  he  pitched 

sideways  to  the  ground. 
Whew — smack ! 
A   ricochetting  bullet  struck  his   helmet 

and    knocked    it    backward.       The    shock 
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jerked  his  chin-strap  and  made  him  bite 
his  tongue. 

He  looked  round  for  inspiration,  swearing 
helplessly.  He  saw  no  officer,  only  men 
huddled  in  httle  groups,  and  seeking  what 
cover  the  flat  earth  offered.  He  was  alone 
— in  an  ambush— men  were  lying  dead  all 
round  him.  He  saw  the  face  of  Toms,  his 
servant,  pinched  and  grey,  mouth  and  eyes 
open,  astonishment  frozen  on  the  dead  face. 

■5|f     -  9|f  i|r  "SF  ^ 

Halliker's  Column  came  up  at  a  trot,  and 
four  guns  opened  on  the  Boers'  position. 

"  I'm  glad  youVe  come,"  said  Lord 
Callington. 

"  I  heard  your  guns  going.  What  is 
happening  ?  " 

Lord  Oalhngton  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  simply.  "  It 
looks  as  if  one-half  of  the  Ninth  Guards  are 
wiped  out." 

Nearly  one-half,  for  of  the  men  who  went 
into  action  on  the  right,  ninety  rank  and  file 
and  one  officer  came  out,  and  that  officer 
was  Tubbetts,  unharmed. 

They  met — the  grey  old  man  and  the 
young  officer — and  for  a  moment  neither 
spoke. 

"  Brackett  dead — Carsley  dead — Mainward 
dead"  —  Lord  Callington  spoke  slowly, 
thoughtfully — "  and  you — alive  !  " 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  young 
man,  and  Tubbetts  hung  his  head. 

"  Why  ?  "  The  old  man's  sudden  fury 
was  appalling,  and  Tubbetts  shrank  back. 
"  Why  ?  Tell  me  that  !  Why  should  the 
best  be  taken — the  dear,  good  fellows  " — his 
voice  broke,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  hot 
tears — "  and  you  to  come  unscathed  ? 
Where  is  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  in  this  ?  " 

Tubbetts  offered  no  solution. 

III. 

TuBBETTs's  Bank  was  by  common  accepta- 
tion one  of  the  soundest  institutions  in  the 
City,  "  despite  the  fact,"  as  cynical  City  folk 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  that  its 
directors  are  Army  men." 

When  Tubs  took  his  father's  place  in  the 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  war — the  old  man 
had  died  suddenly  whilst  Tubs  was  homeward 
bound — he  set  himself  the  task  of  discovering 
exactly  why  the  bank  was  great,  and  how  it 
could  be  made  greater. 

In  the  books  of  the  bank  he  found  names 
that  gave  him  little  twinges  of  sorrow — 
Carsley,  Brackett.  He  gave  up  that  side  of 
his  investigation.  The  Army  was  "  not  his 
game." 


This  he  explained  to  such  of  his  intimates 
as  came  close  enough  to  his  life  to  extract 
confidence  from  him.  Yet  in  Tubbetts's 
Bank  one  could  not  get  away  from  the  Army, 
or  clear  oneself  from  unhappy  associations. 

There  was  a  managing  clerk,  one  Vicars,  a 
slim,  tall  man  with  a  quiet  voice  and  a  trek 
of  avoiding  your  eye.  Tubs  had  tried  for 
exactly  five  minutes  to  like  his  subordinate, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  frankly 
antagonistic.  Vicars  had  a  mysterious  little 
smile  which  meant  anything  you  chose  to 
read  into  it.  Tubs  read  an  uncomplimentary 
and  unflattering  opinion  of  himself  into  that 
smile,  and  his  attitude  toward  Mr.  Vicars  was 
one  of  continuous  resentment. 

Vicars  was  respectful  and  polite. 

"  A  jolly  sight  too  suave  ! "  was  Tubs's 
verdict,  and  in  secret  had  the  managing 
clerk's  books  examined,  but  without  making 
any  other  discovery  than  that  he  was  an 
orderly  and  a  methodical  person. 

Three  years  after  the  war  the  military 
associations  of  Tubbetts's  Bank  were 
strengthened  in  an  embarrassing  manner. 
Lord  Callington  joined  the  board  of 
directors. 

You  may  picture  the  scene. 

A  big  oak -panelled  room  with  a  long 
table,  on  which  blotting-pads  were  placed 
at  regular  intervals  —  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  seated  under  the  large  oil  painting  of 
his  father,  Tubbetts,  very  business-like,  and 
immaculately  dressed  in  a  dark  grey  frock- 
coat  and  white  slip. 

"  You  know  Lord  Callington  ?  "  One  of 
the  directors  was  introducing  the  newly 
appointed  member  of  the  board. 

Tubs,  flushing  a  little,  rose  awkwardly 
and  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  elder  man 
smiled  under  his  moustache. 

The  awkwardness  had  worn  off  a  little  in 
three  months,  though  Tubs  always  deferred 
to  the  other's  opinion,  always  addressed  him 
as  "sir,"  and  never  offered  opposition  to 
any  suggested  scheme  that  Callington  put 
forward. 

When  Tubs,  in  his  capacity  of  managing 
director,  summarily  dismissed  the  managing 
clerk  of  the  bank,  it  was  Callington  who 
secured  that  gentleman's  reinstatement. 

Tubs  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat  when  the 
matter  was  brought  up  at  a  board  meeting. 

"...  After  fifteen  years  of  service — loyal 
and  honourable  service — to  the  bank  !  "  said 
Callington  reproachfully. 

"  That's  all  right,  sir,"  said  Tubs  a  little 
peevishly,  "  but  Vicars  has  been  taking  a  jolly 
sight  too  much  on  himself.     He  practically 
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pledged  the  bank  to  the  support  of  that 
wild-cat  scheme  of  Vessey's — the  Soudanese 
irrigation  scheme — which  I  wouldn't  touch 
with  a  pole  !  " 

*'  Lord  Yessey  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,"  said  Callington  coldly ;  "  and  so  far 
from  his  great  project  being  a  *  wild-cat 
scheme,'  it  has  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
Imperial  undertaking." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  murmured  the  board. 

"Sorry,  of  course — friend  of  yours," 
muttered  Tabs  uncomfortably,  "but  you 
know,  sir,  we  can't  have  a  managing  clerk 
giving  undertakings — promises." 

"That  I  can  appreciate,"  admitted  Cal- 
lington graciously  ;  "  but  zeal  in  the  bank's 
interest " 

Vicars  was  reinstated,  and  the  board 
turned  to  the  discussion  of  a  dividend 
declaration.     At  the  end  of  the  business — 

"  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  matter  of 
Yessey's  scheme,"  said  Callington. 

Tubs,  twisting  the  ends  of  his  little 
moustache,  frowned.  He  knew  that  he  was 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  board  on  this 
matter.  He  knew,  too,  that  he  was  at  some 
disadvantage  facing  these  men  ;  he  had  been 
trained  to  obey  them.  Callington  had  no 
authority  over  him — for  Tubs  was  no  longer 
a  soldier — but  he  could  not  shake  off  the  sense 
of  service.  General  Brabington,  too — he  was 
in  awe  of  that  shaggy-browed  veteran.  Yet 
he  hated  Yessey's  Soudanese  scheme  like  the 
devil.  He  had  an  irritating  sense  of  his 
impotence,  and  the  irritation  was  not  allayed 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  was,  if  he  wished, 
master  of  the  situation,  for  he  held  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  shares  in  the  bank. 

"  You  know,  gentlemen,"  continued 
Callington,  addressing  the  board  rather  than 
Tubs,  "  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
bank,  in  your  late  father's  time  " — he  turned 
to  the  scowling  young  chairman — "  to  dis- 
tribute from  time  to  time,  to  its  shareholders, 
the  result  of  any  extraordinary  profits  which 
came  to  the  bank.  Those  extraordinary 
profits  came  from  extraordinary  enterprises, 
and  were  very  welcome  to  such  of  us  who  had 
invested  our  moneys  in  the  bank.  In  the 
last  four  years" — he*  looked  at  Tubs 
absently — "in  the  last  four  years— indeed, 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  bank's  founder — 
the  bank  would  seem  to  have  been  singularly 
lacking  in  initiative  " — Hear,  hear  !— "  and 
at  a  period  when,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  shareholders,  some  form  of  initiative  in 
increasing  the  earning  power  of  the  bank 
was  most  necessary." 

"  Steady    dividends,"    interrupted    Tubs 


loudly.  He  was  nervous,  and  show^ed  it  in 
the  aggressive  quality  of  his  voice.  "  We've 
paid  steady  dividends,  and  taken  no  risks— 
that  is  the  job  of  a  bank." 

"  Whether  it  is  the  'job  of  a  bank '  oi* 
not,"  said  Calhngton,  emphasising  the  words, 
"  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Tubbetts's 
bonus,  which  w^as  at  one  time  regarded  as 
inevitable  as  a  consolidated  dividend,  has 
almost  ceased  to  be.  I  would  remind  the 
chairman  that  the  war  left  many  relatives  of 
dear  and,  I  hope,  mutual  friends  badly 
provided  for." 

Tubs  wriggled  again.  Callington  was 
going  to  mention  names— names  of  men  he 
had  seen  lying  in  little  pools  of  blood,  men 
wiio  spun  round  like  tops  and  made  strange 
noises  when  they  fell. 

"  Poor  Brackett  has  a  daughter  who  is  an 
invalid.  Her  only  income  is  from  the  bank. 
A  bonus  w^ould  be  a  godsend  to  her.  Carsley 
left  a  young  widow^ — you  would  remember 
Carsley,  Mr.  Tubbetts  ?— to  whom  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so  would  make  all  the  difference. 
I  could  mention  others." 

All  the  time  Callington  was  speaking,  the 
chairman  was  showing  signs  of  increasing 
agitation.  He  w^as  scribbling  aimlessly  with 
his  pen  on  the  blotting-pad,  now  sitting 
forward  hunched  up  over  the  table,  now 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ceiling. 

As  Calhngton  paused.  Tubs  threw  his 
pen  down  violently. 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  say,  sir ! "  he 
cried.  When  he  was  flustered,  his  voice  rose 
almost  to  a  squeak.  "  I  know  it's  disrespect- 
ful and  all  that  sort  of  thing — I  know  that 
I'm  an  ass — but  I  won't  have  this  Yessey 
scheme  !     I  won't — I  w^on't !  " 

He  thumped  the  table  with  his  clenched 
fist. 

"  I  want  to  help  people  as  much  as  any- 
body— I  want  to  do  a  turn  for  the  wives  of 
— of  people — but  Yessey's  syndicate  is  rotten 
— rotten  !     Suppose  we  finance  it " 

"  Financing  has  not  been  suggested," 
interrupted  Callington  ;  "  it  is  a  question  of 
guarantees." 

"  It's  the  same  thing."  Tubs  heard  the 
dissatisfied  murmur  of  his  directors,  and 
went  on  rapidly,  incoherently.  "  They  want 
us  to  take  an  uncommercial  risk  ;  they  want 
to  trade  on  our  credit.  I  know  Yessey.  He 
had  something  to  do  with  a  Peruvian 
railway.  I  saw  it  in  The  Times  the  other 
day.     He's  a  wrong  'un  !  " 

Lord  Calhngton  rose. 

"  I  cannot  Usten  to  this  hysterical  abuse  of 
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a  man  I  have  known  for  years— a  gallant 
officer  and  an  honourable  gentleman,"  he 
said  stiffly. 

The  board  adjourned,  and  Tubbetts  left 
the  room,  leaving  behind  him  very  much  the 
same  atmosphere  as  signalised  his  exit,  one 
historic  night,  in  South  Africa. 

"  He's  a  fool— a  useless,  boorish  fool," 
said  Oallington  bitterly,  as  he  walked  home 
through  the  City  that  evening,  "  but  he  shall 
have  his  responsibilities  brought  home  to 
him  ! " 

That  afternoon  a  curious  thing  happened. 
Tubs  had  an  appointment  with  the 
directors  of  the  British  Industrial  Bank  of 
Yorkshire,  and,  in  a  very  bad  temper,  went 
to  keep  it.  He  had  received  an  offer  to 
purchase  the  business  of  the  bank,  and  for 
an  hour  he  haggled  and  argued  with  two 
Scotchmen  and  a  Lancashire  spinner  who 
controlled  the  shares  of  the  bank. 

He  was  leaving  the  directors'  room,  having 
definitely  decided  not  to  purchase,  when  he 
saw  something  which  interested  him.  The 
directors'  room  opened  on  to  a  balcony 
which  ran  on  three  sides  of  the  "shop." 
Standing  at  one  of  the  paying-in  counters 
was  Yicars.  He  watched  the  managing  clerk 
as  he  gathered  up  his  paying-in  book  and 
disappeared  through  the  swing  doors.  Then 
Tubs  walked  back  into  the  room  he  had  left, 
and  renewed  bis  negotiations. 

In  the  meantime  there  came  whispers  to 
the  City  that  Vessey's  irrigation  scheme  was 
going  through,  and  that  Tubbetts's  Bank  was 
behind  it. 

Mrs.  Carsley  called  upon  the  managing 
director  the  next  morning — a  pathetic  figure 
of  a  girl  widow— and  Tubs  saw  her.  It  may 
have  been  a  coincidence  that  she  called  so 
soon  after  the  board  meeting,  but  Tubs 
thought  otherwise.  He  was  by  nature  sus- 
picious. 

He  listened  gravely  to  all  she  had  to  say. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  when  she  had 
finished,  "  but  I  see  no  immediate  prospect 
of  a  dividend.  If  you  need  the  money  badly, 
I  will  let  you  have  an  overdraft  on  my  own 
responsibility." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  borrow  money,"  she  said 

with  quiet  dignity,  "but  I  understood 

There  used  to  be  bonuses,  you  know, 
Mr.  Tubbetts,  and  people  were  saying  at 
dinner  last  night  that  the  bank  was  going  to 
do  something  very  wonderful  that  would 
make  all  our  fortunes." 

Tubs  grinned  responsive  to  the  girl's 
weary  smile. 

"There    is    no    hkelihood    of    anything 


wonderful  happening  whilst  I  am  chairman," 
he  said,  and  when  she  smiled  again,  Tubs 
went  red. 

She  was  very  beautiful,  thought  Tubs, 
when  he  summoned  courage  to  look  at  her. 
Women  were  not  "his  game,"  either,  and 
there  was  a  little  aching  pain  in  his  heart 
when  she  began  telling  him  why  the  "  bonus  " 
was  needed.  Such  pitiably  little  require- 
ments she  had — a  new  carpet  for  her 
drawing-room  was  one  of  the  things. 
Carsley  went  down  to  death,  spinning  like  a 
top,  and  trying  to  say  something  .  .  .  and 
died  with  a  little  smile  .  .  .  and  his  widow 
wanted  a  few  pounds  to  buy  a  carpet ! 
Tubs  could  have  cried. 

"  xind,  of  course,"  she  concluded,  "  if  there 
were  a  bonus,  it  would  mean  so  much." 

"  I  know — I  know  !  "  He  leant  over  the 
desk,  his  big  hands  clasped  on  the  pad, 
"  And  I'm  simply  aching  to  do  something 
for  you.  I  want  to,  and  I — I  can't  see  a 
way." 

She  was  disappointed  ;  he  saw  that  when 
she  rose  to  go.  He  cursed  himself  that  he 
was  no  genius,  who  could  devise,  at  a  second's 
notice,  some  plan  for  her  relief. 

"  You — you  knew  my  husband  ?  "  she 
said,  as  she  stood  with  one  hand  on  his  desk. 

Tubs  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  huskily,  "  I  knew  him. 
Good  chap  —  brave  chap  !  "  He  gulped 
something  down. 

Could  he  not  see  Carsley — a  prince  of  men, 
who  took  his  arm,  and  spoke  so  gently  to 
him  ?  And  here  was  the  one  being  in  the 
world  whom,  above  all  others,  Carsley  loved. 
He  would  give  her  an  open  cheque  for  ten 
—'twenty — fifty  thousand  pounds  if  she 
asked  him.  But  she  would  not  take  that. 
She  wanted  a  hundred  jounds  to  buy  a  carpet 
for  the  drawing-room,  and  clothes,  perhaps, 
and  he  could  not  give  it  to  her  in  the  way 
she  wanted. 

He  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  then  an 
idea  struck  him. 

"  I  say,  Mrs.  Carsley  " — he  was  breathless 
with  the  splendour  of  his  scheme,  vague,  too, 
as  to  its  working  out,  untidy  of  speech — "  I've 
got  a  scheme— interested  in  something — 
cabbage  factory  —  no,  not  that,  furniture 
business — huge  profits,  enormous  !  Let  me 
invest  some  of  your  money  in  that.  Big 
profits,  cent,  percent.,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Look  here,  you  could  have  your  profits  in 
advance ! " 

He  committed  an  error  there,  for  she  saw 
through  the  threadbare  cloak  that  hid  his 
philanthropy,  and  smiled  kindly. 
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"  No,  no,  no,  Mr.  Tubbetts  !  I  understand, 
and  thank  you,  but  no."  She  was  gone 
before  he  could  he  his  way  to  plausibility. 

Letters  came  to  him,  pleading,  bullying 
letters.  When  would  the  bank  pay  a  bonus  ? 
He  suspected  Lord  Callington  and  his 
directors,  but  he  did  them  an  injustice. 
There  were  other  agencies  at  work. 

Callington  wrote  asking  for  an  extra- 
ordinary board  meeting,  and  Tubs  consented. 

"We   have   gone   into    this    question    of 


under-jaw  was  thrust  out ;  he  was  fighting 
for  his  faith  in  his  own  judgment. 

Three  directors  began  talking  at  once  ; 
they  were  growing  angry. 

"  It  has  come  to  this.  Tubs."  It  was  like 
old  times  to  hear  Callington  snap  that  word 
at  him.  "  We  know  you  too  well  to  accept 
your  final  word  on  this  matter  ;  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  you  throw 
away  this  opportunity.  I  have  seen  you 
throw   away  things  more  precious,  but  you 


"Seized  him  by  the  throat  and  thrust  him  back.' 


Soudanese  irrigation,"  said  CaUington,  "and 
unless  we  step  in  now,  another  bank  will 
guarantee  the  money." 

"  What  l)ank  ?  "  demanded  Tubs  sceptic- 
ally. 

"  The  Hand  Bank." 

"  They've  got  no  money."  Tubs  was 
contemptuous. 

"  We  feel  we  are  acting  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  shareholders,"  said  a  director. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Tubs. 

He  was  sitting  square  in  his  chair,  and  his 


are  not  going  to  bungle  this.  Here  " — he 
smacked  the  table  with  his  hand — "  now  " — 
he  thumped  it  again — "  we  have  got  to  come 
to  a  decision  and  guarantee  this  irrigation 
scheme.  It  means  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  distribution  amongst  our  shareholders. 
Are  you  going  to  agree,  or  are  you  not  ?  " 

Tubs  licked  his  lips. 

"  I'm  not,"  he  said  doggedly.  '*  It's  a 
rotten  scheme  ;  it's  run  by  a  wrong  'un.  If 
it  petered  out,  as  it  will  do,  the  bank  would 
be  rained," 
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"  You're  a  fool  I  "  Callington  was  white 
with  anger.  "  I  will  send  you  my  resigna- 
tion from  the  board  to-morrow." 

Tubs  said  nothing — not  even  when,  one 
after  another,  by  growling  asides  and  direct 
statement,  the  remaining  of  the  directors  of 
Tubbetts's  Bank  followed  Callington's  lead. 

IV. 
Haed  days  for  Tubs,  these.  The  resignation 
of  the  directors  was  the  sensation  of  the  day. 
There  was  almost  a  run  on  the  bank,  and 
every  post  brought  hundreds  of  letters  from 
anxious  depositors.    * 

Tlie  day  the  last  of  the  directors  resigned, 
he  sent  for  Yicars,  his  ii  anaging  clerk. 

"Vicars,"  he  said,  "how  much  commission 
were  you  promised  by  Vessey  for  inducing 
the  directors  to  entertain  his  wretched 
scheme  ?  " 

"  Sir  !  "  said  the  outraged  clerk. 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  This  is  scandalous,  sir !  I  served  your 
late  father " 

"  How  much  commission  for  standing  in 
with  the  Vessey  gang  ?  " 

The  managing  clerk  turned  on  his  heel. 

"  I  shall  leave  the  bank  at  once  !  You 
shall  hear  from  my  solicitors  !  " 

But  Tubs  was  at  the  door  in  a  bound. 

"Before  you  leave  this  room,  I  want  to 
know,"  he  said  ;  and  as  Vicars  attempted  to 
pass,  he  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  thrust 
him  back  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 
"  Stand  there,  you  dog  !  You  didn't  think  I 
knew  where  the  directors  got  all  their  in- 
formation from — all  the  fine  promises  from — 
did  you  ?  They  didn't  get  it  from  Vessey  ; 
he's  too  wily.  I  know  Vessey  ;  he'd  promise 
nothing." 

The  man  was  sick  with  fear. 

"I  can  run  you  in  for  conspiracy,"  said 
Tubs,  "  or  I  could  break  every  bone  in  your 


body,  and  one  or  the  other  I'll  do,  if  you 
don't  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  There  was  no  commission,"  said  the  man 
sullenly,  "but  Vessey  gave  me  a  thousand 
for  expenses.     How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  I'll  not  satisfy  your  beastly  curiosity. 
Sit  down  and  write." 

Nine  ex-directors  of  Tubbetts's  Bank  re- 
ceived nine  certified  copies  of  a  managing 
clerk's  confession.  Nine  directors  accepted 
Tubs's  invitation  to  a  meeting,  and  they 
came  looking  rather  sheepish. 

"  Vicars  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  from 
the  first,"  said  Tubs.  "  He  was  getting  big 
cheques  and  running  another  account  at  the 
Yorkshire  Industrial." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Tubs," 
said  Callington,  "  except  that  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  Vessey  was  straight.  We  might  have 
ruined  thousands  of  people  !  My  blood  goes 
cold  when  I  think  of  it ! " 

"  That  brings  me  to  another  point,"  said 
Tubs  hurriedly,  for  the  distress  of  his 
Colonel  made  him  uncomfortable.  "  There 
will  be  a  bonus.  I've  made  a  deal — bought 
the  Yorkshire  Industrial  Bank  for  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Bank 
of  the  Empire  at  a  prgfit  of  fifty  thousand." 

He  did  not  say  what  had  decided  him  to 
buy  the  bank,  and  they  did  not  guess.  They 
did  not  know  that  it  was  to  examine  the 
private  account  of  Mr.  Vicars,  sometime 
managing  clerk  of  Tubbetts's,  that  he  had 
spent  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that,  having 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  hastened  to  sell  his 
purchase — at  a  profit. 

"  It's  very  wonderful  to  me,"  said  Calling- 
ton  half  to  himself.  "Think  of  what  has 
happened  !  If  Tubs  had  been  killed,  and 
another  man  spared  !     I  used  to  think " 

He  shook  his  head,  and  Tubs  grew  very  red. 

"  Bankin'  is  my  game,"  he  said  apologetic- 
ally. 


DEAD    LEAVES. 


liM  AN 'S  thoughts  are  like  these 
^^^    restless  leaves, 
Borne  before  the  wind  in  sheaves; 
Orange  and  crimson,  gold  and  red, 
Down  they  flutter  from  overhead. 


Leaves  are   like   man's  thoughts— they 

Far  at  the  merest  breath  or  sigh  ; 
They  flame  in  richest  scarlet  and  gold, 
Or  are  drear  and  lifeless,  dun  and  cold. 


Storm  in  the  trees,  unrest  in  the  heart, 
Thoughts  and  leaves  fly  rent  apart, 
Frail  and  helpless,  here  and  there, 
Carried  upon  the  rushing  air. 
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PINS    AND    NEEDLES. 


By    a.    L.    HARRIS. 


ISS  HEBE  in?"    I 
asked . 

To  my  surprise, 

the   maid   giggled. 

As  I  stared  at  lier, 

I    noticed    that, 

instead     of     the 

us u al  becom i  n  g  cap 

arrangement,     she 

Avore    a   chimp   of 

what    looked     like 

almond  blossom  behind  each  ear. 

I  repeated  the  question. 

"Yessir,"    she    replied,    composing     her 

features  with  an  obvious  effort ;  and  she  led 

tlie  way  to  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  the 

hall  wliich  is  He1)c's  personal  and  peculiar 

den,  admission    to   which   is  regarded  as  a 

certificate  of  worth  and  chaiacter. 

As  she  threw  open  the  door,  the  giggle 
broke  loose  again. 

I  took  a  step  forAvard,  then  stopped. 
"  Hullo  !  "  I  said.  "  Spring  cleaning  ?  " 
The  carpet  was  up,  the  curtains  were 
down,  and  the  room  was  practically  denuded 
of  furniture.  In  the  centre  of  the  matting 
which  covered  the  floor,  one  or  two  cushions 
were  scattered,  and  on  one  of  the  cushions 
was  Hebe. 

She  was  squatting — excuse  the  term — on 
her  heels,  and  was  attired  in  a  sort  of  dressing- 
gown  thing  witli  an  extremely  large  and  loud 
pattern  of  chrysanthemums  —  about  one 
chrysanthemum  to  the  square  foot,  I  should 
say,  roughly  speaking. 

She  wore  a  cluster  of  chrysanthemums 
behind  each  ear,  and  at  the  moment  of  my 
entrance  was  irazing  abstractedly  at  a  branch 
of  almond  blossom  which  leant  drunkenly 
from  the  mouth  of  a  blue-and-white  ginger 
jar. 

"What's  the  idea?"  I  inquired  blankly, 
as  the  spring  cleaning  theory  w^as  dismissed 
as  inadequate. 

"  Haven't  you  been  to  the  Exhibition  ?  " 
she  asked. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  me.  Hebe,  who  is 
everything  by  turn,  and  nothing  long,  had 
caught  the  Japanese  fever,  and,  as  usual,  was 
doing  the  tiling  handsomely. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  couldn't  expect 


her  to  do  anything  so — so  European  as  to 
shake  hands. 

I  racked  my  brains  for  some  Japanese 
form  of  salutation,  but,  beyond  a  vague  im- 
pression that  strict  etiqnette  demanded  that 
I  should  bang  my  head  on  the  floor,  all 
I  could  recall  was  the  word  "  Sayonara !  " 

"  You  silly  !  "  said  Hebe.  "  '  Saijonara  ' 
means  '  fareweU.'  I  thought  everybody  knew 
tliat.     Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

"  What  on  /"  I  asked. 

She  pointed  to  a  fat,  squabby  cushion 
opposite  to  her  own.  I  lowered  myself  to 
its  level  by  degrees,  and  tried  to  assume  an 
attitude  at  once  easy  and  commanding. 
Hebe  pointed  at  my  feet. 

"  You  ought  to  have  left  your  boots  in  the 
hall,"  she  remarked  disapprovingly. 

I  felt  it  was  time  to  make  a  stand.  "I 
never  luive  called  on  a  lady  in  my  socks,"  I 
replied  firmly,  "  and  I'm  not  going  to 
begin  now."     And  I  wiped  my  heated  brow. 

"I  thought  you  admired  the  Japanese 
manners  and  customs,"  she  said,  looking  at 
me  demurely  over  the  top  of  a  paper  fan 
which  was  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a 
thin,  silk  cord. 

"So  I  do,"  I  replied,  "immensely — in 
Japan." 

"  They  don't  believe  in  crowding  up  a 
room  with  furniture,"  she  went  on.  "And 
they  consider" — glancingat  the  almond  bough 
in  the  blue-and-white  ginger  jar — "  they  con- 
sider one  picture  or  ornament  at  a  time  is 
quite  sufficient  to  feast  the  eyes  upon." 

I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  so  said  it. 

"  I  should  simply  love  to  go  there,"  she 
continued.  "What  is  it  they  call  it— '  the 
land  of  weaving  rice-fields '  ?  1  do  want  to  see 
what  a  Mikado  is  really  like.  I  can't  imagine 
him  except  as  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  sort  of 
person." 

"  '  There  was  a  young  girl  of:  Chicago,'  " 

I  remarked  with  a  sudden  burst  of  inspiration, 

"  '  Who  wanted  to  see  tlic  Mikado. 
She  said  her  papa 
Was  a  friend  of  the  Czar, 
But  they  fou.id  it  was  only  bravado.'  " 

"Did  you  make  that  up?"  she  inquired 
coldlv.  "Because  I  don't  think  much  of 
it."  " 
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"'There  is  oiilv  o?/e  wife  for  iiic' 


''  Neither  do  I,"  I  answered  meeklj. 
won't  do  it  again." 

My  meekness  seemed  to  disarm  her. 

''  WonW  you  like  some  tea  ? "  she  asked 
with  sudden  soh'citude. 

'' Thaidvs,  very  much,"  I  replied.  "  Shcdl 
I  rhiir  ?  " — beginning  to  struggle  to  my  feet. 

"  No,"  she  said,  and  clapped  her  hands 
a  la  Japanoise. 

After  a  short  interval,  during  which  Hebe 
gazed  at  the  ginger  jar,  and  1  gazed  at 
Hebe,  tliere  was  a  little  clatter  of  tea-cups, 
accompanied  by  an  irrepressible  giggle,  and 
the  maid  of  the  almond  blossom  appeared, 


1  bearing  a  tiny  scarlet  lacquered  tray  con- 
taining a  minute  teapot  and  a  couple  of 
microscopic  tea-cups. 

She  solemnly  de})Osited  the  equipage  on 
the  floor  and  backed  away  hastily.  But  the 
giggle  caught  her  on  the  threshold,  and  we 
heard  it  retreating  in  the  directiou  of  the 
kitchen,  where  it  apparently  culminated  in 
hysterics. 

Hebe  poured  out  a  cup  of  light  tawny 
fluid  and  passed  it  to  me. 

"No  cream  or  sugar,  I  suppose?"  I 
remarked. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered. 
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The  tea  was  freshlj  made,  and  the  cup  had 
no  handle. 

I  took  a  sip  and  set  it  down  huriiedlj, 
with  a  hasty  remark. 

"  Naughty  !  "  said  Hebe,  shaking  her  head 
at  me. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  0  Hebe  San,"  I 
said,  "but  T  don't  know  the  Japanese  for 
'  Dash  it ! '  " 

She  dimpled  at  this,  and  when  Hebe 
dimples,  you  forgive  her  everything.  I 
forgave  her  my  constrained  and  undignified 
attitude,  the  sugarless,  creamless  tea,  the  cup 
without  a  handle  which  had  burnt  my  fingers, 
with  other  items  in  the  past  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  tried  to  wriggle  my  cushion  a 
little  nearer. 

It  isn't  easy  to  move  a  cushion  when  you 
are  sitting  on  it,  and  I  only  succeeded  in 
knocking  over  the  ginger  jar.  Fortunately 
it  contained  no  water,  and  I  saw,  as  I  re- 
placed the  almond  bough,  that  the  blossoms 
on  it  were  made  of  pink  tissue  paper. 


"You  are  a  very  clumsy  person,"  she 
remarked.  Then  with  a  burst :  "  I  think 
everything  Japanese  is  charming."  At  the 
same  time  she  moved  a  little  uneasily,  as 
though  her  cramped  po3ition  were  beginning 
to  affect  her  unpleasantly. 

"  At  one  time,"  she  went  on,  "  you  were 
always  raving  about  the  country,  and  quoting 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  You  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  you  thought  a  Japanese  wife " 

There  was  my  opportunity— the  oppor- 
tunity I  had  been  looking  for  for  some  time. 

"  There  is  only  one  wife  for  me,"  I  inter- 
rupted, with  as  much  passion  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  cushion,  "  and  that  you  know 
very  well,  Hebe.  How  much  longer  are  you 
going  to " 

"Not  another  minute,"  she  exclaimed, 
jumping  up.  "  I've  got  the  pins  and  needles 
in  one  foot  most  dreadfully  !  " 

Now,  can  you — I  put  the  question  in  all 
sincerity — can  you  propose  to  anyone  who  is 
suffering  from  pins  and  needles  ? 


THE    PASSIONATE    AERONAUT    TO    HIS    LOVE. 


/^OME,  fly  with  me  and  be  my  love, 


W 


And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 


Of  the  hawk's  undisturbed  domain, 
Exultant  in  our  monoplane. 

There  we  will  sit  and  see  the  herds 
Beneath  us,  smaller  than  the  birds 
Which  round  about  our  wings  shall  cry, 
And  chase  our  chariot  in  the  sky. 

Then,  far  below,  the  ships  will  sail. 
Like  logs,  before  the  growing  gale. 
That  drives  us  on  at  lightning  speed, 
From  drag  of  tide  and  water  freed. 


Next  we  will  graze  some  snowy  hill. 
Skirt  crag  and  precipice  at  will. 
Swiftly  above  the  valley  sweep. 
And  onward  unimpeded  keep. 

And  always,  'mid  the  hum  and  whirr, 
Most  musical,  most  regular. 
Sweet  words  of  love  will  intervene. 
Sweet  silences  slip  in  between. 

And  we  will  pity  those  who  tarry 
On  earth  for  ever  sedentary, 
Who  never  have  ascended  thus 
In  dizzy  flight  delirious. 


So  fly  with  me  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove: 

For  love  itself  had  ever  wings 

To  soar  above  terrestrial  things, 

EPQAR  VINE  HALU 


'  EDWAKD     I.     KEMOVING    THE    CORONATION    STONE    OF    SCOTLAND     FKOM     SCONE,    1290." 

From  mi  old  engraving. 


ENGLAND'S  Story  in  Portrait  and  Picture. 

XI.     THE    REIGN    OF    EDWAED    I. 


THE  battle  of  Evesliam,  which  took 
place  ill  12G5,  restored  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  Henry  III. 
By  1270  the  land  was  in  so  complete  a  state 
of  peace  that  Sir  Edward,  as  the  chronicles 
call  him,  arranged  for  the  protection  of  his 
interests  in  the  event  of  his  father's  death  in 
his  absence,  placed  governors  in  his  castles, 
appointed  guardians  to  his  three  young 
children,  and,  companioned  by  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  joined  the  Ninth  Crusade. 

The  story  of  Edward's  campaign  at  Acre 
is  dramatic  chiefly  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  Emir  of  Jaffa  to  assassinate  him  by 
sendiijg  a  messenger  who  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  prince,  and  stabbed  him 
with  a  poisoned  dagger.  Romance,  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  deeds  of  devotion,  attributes 
Edward's  recovery  from  the  wound  to  the 
heroism  of  his  w4fe,  alleging  that  she  sucked 
the  virus  from  the  wound.  No  contemporary 
writer,  however,  records  the  story. 

Edward  was  in  Calabria,  on  his  way  home, 
when  he  received  news  of  his  father's  death. 
Leisurely  he  took  his  way  to  Rome,  where 
Gregory  X.  made  him  welcome.    Thence,  not 


hurrying,  he  continued  his  journey  through 
Italy,  across  the  Alps,  to  Paris,  to  do  homage 
to  the  French  King— Philip  the  Bold  by  now 
held  the  throne— for  the  lands  which  he  held 
by  right  of  the  crown  of  France.  Thence 
he  procoeded  to  Guieune,  called  there  by  the 
disturbed  state  of  tbe  province,  and  there 
he  entered  the  hsts,  challenged  to  tilt  against 
the  Comte  de  Chalons,  and  gained  the  prize 
only  after  a  dangerous  contest,  which  had 
developed  into  a  fierce  battle  between  the 
fohowers  of  the  two  combatants.  Then, 
at  Montreuil,  Edward  received  a  deputitiou 
from  Margaret,  Countess  of  Flanders,  for 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  in  the  wool 
trade  between  England  and  the  Flemish 
merchants,  arising  out  of  a  heavy  clain^ 
preferred  by  Margaret  for  arrears  of  payment 
alleged  to  be  due  from  Edward's  father 
for  the  military  services  of  Flanders,  which 
several  preceding  kings  of  England  had 
purchased  with  annuities.  Having  restored 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two 
countries,  Edward  at  last  turned  his  steps 
homeward.  His  reign  is  counted  to  have 
begun  from  his  proclamation  four  days  after 
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KDWAKD    I.,     KING     OF    ENGLAND,      1272-lo07. 

From  an  enijraving  by  George   Veitue. 


of  tlie  baroiiB,  in  tlie  civil  wnrs  of  tlie  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

The  war  wibli  AVales  broke  out  in  1277, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Llewellyn 
Ab-Gruffyth,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
AYelsh  chieftains,  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Edward,  although,  after  the  battle  of  Eves- 
liam,  he  had  renewed  his  fealty  to  Henry  III. 
Llewellyn,  thinking  to  continue  the  successful 
disturbances  of  the  last  reign,  souglit  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  allying  himself  in 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Simon  de 
jMontfort.  After  patiently  summoning  him 
no  less  than  five  times,  as  vassal  of  the 
English  ci'own,  to  swear  allegiance,  Edward 
opened  hostilities  by  intercepting  the  jonrney 
from  Fj'ance  of  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  on  her 
way  to  her  betrothed  husband,  and  taking 
her  prisoner  as  a  hostage  for  TjIc welly n's 
loyalty.  Llewellyn  immediately  declared  war 
on  Edward. 

It  was  in  127()  that  the  war  commenced, 
])ut  little  was  done  until  the  next  year. 
Among  the  enemies  of  Llewelljn  was  liis 
own  brother,  David,  who  had  some  grievances 
against  him,  and  therefore  sided  with  the 
English.  At  Ehuddlan  Castle,  November 
10,  ]277,  Llewellyn  was  obhged  to  submit 


his  father's  death,  but  he  was  actually 
not  in  England  till  two  years  after  that 
event. 

Edward  landed  at  Dover  on  August  2, 
1274,  after  travels  which  liad  occupied  more 
than  four  years.  On  the  19th  he  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  occasion 
was  a  great  one,  and  was  celebrated  with 
all  possible  pomp  and  magnilicence. 

Three  years  after  Edward's  coronation, 
after  an  interval  which  held  the  beginnings 
of  his  far-seeing  legislative  developments, 
came  the  first  great  achievement  of  his  reign 
—the  subjugation  of  Wales. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
Saxons  conquered  Britain,  the  Cymric  in- 
habitants fled  westwards,  as  the  invaders 
advanced  from  the  east,  and  that  various 
])rincipalities  were  founded  along  the  coast 
from  Stratliclyde  to  Cornwall.  The  Welsh 
principalities  became  tributary  to  the  Saxon 
Athelstan  in  93eS.  Under  the  Normans, 
various  powerful  barons  established  them- 
selves on  the  borders  and  within  the  Welsh 
confines,  particularly  in  Fowls.  Henry  II. 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Wales,  but  failed, 
being  compelled  in  1157  to  make  peace  and 
retire.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Snowdon 
district  took  a  prominent  part,  on  the  side 


ELP:AN01i    OF     CASTH.E,     FIRST     WIFE     OF     EDWAltD 
BY    F.    W.    WRIGHT. 


"the   coronation   ok   kdwaim)    r.,    august    11),    1274."      by   r.   caton   woodvilm:. 


to  sucli  harsh  terms  as  ahiiost  deprived  liiiu 
of  all  independent  rule.  He  was  to  pay 
fifty  thousand  pounds— an  impossible  sum  — 
for  expenses,  and  to  cede  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  principality. 


The  island  of  Anglesey  and  the  district  of 
8iiowdon  alone  were  confirmed  to  Tdewellyn, 
and  only  for  his  lifetime,  and  even  these 
lioldings  had  tlie  penalty  attached  to  them 
of    Llewellyn's   presenting   himself    at    the 
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court  ill  London  every  year,  as  evidence 
of  his  hona  fides.  For  two  years  the 
Welsh  prince  kept  to  this  unwritten 
compact.  The  third  year,  however,  he 
omitted  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Edward 
bided  his  time  and  restrained  his  hand 
oven  when,  in  the  following  year,  news  of 
disturbances  in  Wales,  headed  by  Llewellyn's 
brother  David,  who  had  hitherto  been  on 
the  English  side,  reached  him.  When, 
however,  Llewellyn  joined  David,  and  the 
two  brothers  raided  the  adjoining  country, 
the  king  determined  upon  making  an  end  of 
the  Welsh  trouble.    ' 


a  wreath  of  ivy,  w'ith  the  object  of  ridiculing 
a  traditional  prediction  of  JMerlin  foretelling 
regal  glories  for.  the  house  of  Llewellyn  on 
the  throne  of  England.  The  death  of 
Llewellyn  was  followed  by  that  of  two 
thousand  of  his  followers.  David  was 
taken  prisoner,  arraigned,  and  condemned  to 
the  gallows. 

Edward  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Wales, 
or  near  the  borders,  that  he  might  secure 
the  permanency  of  his  conquest.  To  coerce 
the  inhabitants  of  Snowdon,  tbe  most  in- 
tractable of  the  natives,  he  fortified  the 
castles  of  Conway  and  Carnarvon,  and  dis- 


"the    death    of    queen     ELEANOR,     FIRST    WIFE    OF    EDWAUI)    I.,     1290.' 


BY    J.     MARTIN. 


In  1282  lie  advanced  into  Wales  with  an 
army  which  the  Welsh  could  not  even  hope 
to  resist.  After  a  success  in  Anglesey,  the 
English  suffered  a  severe  rebuff  at  the 
Menai  Straits.  Then  Llewellyn  was  sur- 
prised by  Edmund  Mortimer  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  W^ye,  and  was  slain,  whether 
by  assassination  or  in  the  field  seems  un- 
certain. Of  one  thing  only  we  are  sure,  that 
Edward,  to  whom,  at  Rhuddlan,  Llew^ellyn's 
severed  head  had  been  sent,  with  a  barbarity 
that  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  customs  of 
the  time,  had  it  despatched  to  London,  com- 
manding it  to  be  exhibited,  encircled  with 


tributed  the  lands  around  them  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Enghsh  barons.  "  But 
liis  great  object,"  as  Lingard  points  out, 
"was  to  conciliate  and  civilise.  The  stern 
features  of  an  enemy  subsided  into  the 
milder  aspect  of  a  legislator,  who  avoided 
wdiatever  might  unnecessarily  shock  the 
prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  offered  his 
peace  and  protection  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion, and  allowed  them  to  retain  their  lands 
subject  to  the  same  services  by  wdiich  they 
had  been  held  of  their  native  princes.  At 
the  same  time,  to  allure  them  from  the 
roving  manner  of  life   to  which  they  had 


"EDWARD   T.  PRESENTING   TO   THE  WELSH   PEOPLE,   AS    THE  FIRST   PRINCE   OF  WALES, 
HIS   INFANT   SON,   BORN   IN  CARNARVON   CASTLE   IN   1284."    By  Phil  R;  Morris,  A.R.A. 
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been  accustomed,  he  esfcablislied  corpo- 
rate bodies  of  merchants  in  the 
principal  towns,  and,  to  restrain  their 
habits  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
introduced  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Enghsh  courts,  divided  the  country 
into  shires  and  liundreds,  and  issued 
new  forms  of  writs  adapted  to  the 
Welsh  manners  and  tenures." 

And  since  it  happened  that,  in  tlie 
course  of  the  king's  prolonged  sojourn 
in  the  country,  a  son  was  born  to  him 
and  his  queen,  Eleanor,  at  Carnarvon, 
Edward  took  the  opportunity  of  tact- 
fully presenting  to  liis  new  subjects  a 
prince  who  "  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English."  The  natives  claimed  the 
child  as  their  countryman,  and  when 
he  was  afterwards  deckired  Prince  of 
Wales,  joyfully  hailed  the  event'  as 
if  it  had  proclaimed  the  restoration  of 
tlieir  independence. 

Between  the  final  pacification  of 
Wales  and  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  Scotland,  elapsed  an  interval 
of  four  years,  the  first  of  which  was 
spent  by  Edward  in  England,  in  legis- 
kiting  for  his  own  subjects,  and  the 
ensuing  period  on  tlie  Continent,  in  the 
difficult  office  of  arbitrator  between  the 
kings  of  France,  Arragon,  and  Sicily. 
He  remained  abroad  three  years,  a 
length  of  absence  which  provoked  an 
aggrieved  state  of  mind  among  his 
subjects  at  home.  He  returned,  there- 
fore, in  1289,  to  institute  laws  to  punish 
Judicial  corruption,  to  evict  all  Jews 
from  the  kingdom,  and  pass  the  statute 
of  Quia  Eniptores,  which  limited  the 
autocracy  of  the  great  nobles  by  for- 
bidding them  to  become  the  overlords 
of  sub-tenants,  and  ordained  that  the 
king  alone  should  be  the  superior  lord 
in  such  cases. 

In  1290  came  one  of  the  picturesque 
events  of  Edward's  reign,  which  is 
still  fixed  in  the  mind's  eye  by  its 
commemorating  monuments.  Queen 
Eleanor,  a  comparatively  young  woman, 
died  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  funeral 
procession  took  thirteen  days  to 
reach  its  final  destination,  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  places  where  tlie  bier  rested 
each  night  being  marked  by  the  erection 
of  those  crosses  of  which  the  final  one, 
at  Charing,  or  C/ierti  Reine,  Cross,  was 
not  destroyed  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. That  at  Waltham  w^as  elaborately 
restored  in  1883. 


ENGL  AN  If  8  STORY   IN  PORTRAIT  AND   PICTURE. 
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Edward  liad  been  somewhat  peremptorily 
summoned  away  from  his  international 
activities  on  the  Continent  by  the  grievances 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  refusal  of  funds  to 
prolong  his  sojourn  abroad  ;  but,  once  at 
home,  he  found  ample  scope  for  his  energies 


Margaret,  who  married  Eric,  King  of  Norway. 
In  1281  David  died;  in  1285  Alexander 
died  ;  the  crown,  thei'efore,  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  devolved  on  his  gi'andchild,  a  girl, 
tliree  years  old,  the  daughter  of  Margaret  and 
the  King  of  Norway.     Edward  I.  proposed 
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PARLIAMENT      OF      EDWARD      I. 
From  an  earhj  illuminated  MS. 


in  the  latest   developments  of  the  political 
situation  in  Scotland. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  and 
thus  sister  to  Edward  L,  married  the  King 
of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons, 
Alexander   and   David,   and   one   daughter, 


to  unite  the  English  and  Scotch  crowns  by 
marrying  his  own  son  to  the  boy's  cousin, 
the  young  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  as 
she  was  called,  and  the  child  was  being 
bi'ought  to  England  when  she  sickened  and 
died,  if  not  actually  on  the  voyage,  in  one  of 
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tlie  Orkney  Isles,  and  the  line  of  the  three 
last  kings  of  Scotland,  William,  Alexander  11., 
and  Alexander  III.,  became  extinct  with 
her  death  in  1290.  Then  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  claimants  to  the  Scottish  crown 
appeared.  Ten,  as  collateral  aspirants,  were 
put  out  of  court  at  once,  but  there  remained 
tliree  of  the  line  of  David  L,  who  were 
descended  from  his  three  daughters,  and 
the  J  were  John  Baliol,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  John 
Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny.  Edward 
invited  the  Scottish 
Parliament  and  the"^ 
candidates  for  the 
Scottish  crown  to  meet 
him  at  Norham  Castle 
ill  121)1,  and  his  right 
to  decision  being  un- 
disputed, he  settled 
the  succession  in 
favour  of  John  Baliol, 
who  did  homage  foi* 
his  kingdom. 

Following  quick 
upon  this  adjustment 
of  the  Scottish  situa- 
tion came  a  serious 
quarrel  between  the 
English  king  and 
Philip  lY.  of  Prance. 
Philip  had  long  been 
intriguing  to  destroy 
the  power  of  Edw^ard 
in  Guienne.  War 
broke  out  while  the 
Scottish  question  was 
still  undecided,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded 
between  John  Baliol 
and  Philip  the  Fair, 
who  had  already 
seized  Guienne. 

With  the  knowledge 
of     Baliol's    compact 

with  France,  Pklward  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  own  expedition,  and  send  his  brother, 
Edmund,  to  France  in  his  stead  ;  and  in 
spite  of  some  successes,  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  Continental  possessions  were  soon 
afterwards  lost,  for  Edmund  was  completely 
overreached  by  the  cunning  French  king. 
Philip  pretended  that  he  wanted  only  to 
assert  his  suzerainty  over  Aquitaine.  He 
proposed  that  possession  of  the  southern 
provinces  should  be  given  to  him  for  a 
space  of  forty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  should  be  restored  to  Edward.  But 
when  the   forty  days  had   elapsed,   Philip 
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utterly  refused  to  restore  the  territory. 
Edward  formally  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  French  king,  and  waited  impatiently 
at  Portsmouth  for  a  fair  wind  to  carry  his 
ships  across  the  Channel,  when  news  was 
brought  to  him  of  a  general  rising  in  Wales. 
Edward  at  once  marched  his  army  towards 
Whales,  and,  after  some  months  of  hard 
fighting,  triumphed  over  the  rebels. 

This  was  in  1295,  the  same  year  in  which 
there  met  the  model  Parliament,  in  which 
all  the  estates  of  the  realm  were,  for  the  first 
time,  duly  represented, 
clergy,  nobility,  and 
commonalty,  now  first 
meeting  according  to 
regularly  constituted 
form. 

Meanwhile,  Baliol, 
who  had  bound  him- 
self to  support  Philip 
of  France,  had  begun 
to  find  that  the  posi- 
tion of  menial  king 
made  him  look  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects  ;  and 
by  March,  129G,  he 
was  waving  the  flag 
of  independence  across 
the  border,  and,  with 
a  Scottish  army  of 
forty  -  five  thousand 
men,  laying  waste 
Cumberland. 

Edw^ard  arrived  on 
the  Scottish  borders 
Avith  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  four  thou- 
sand horsemen.  In 
March,  1296,  he  was 
at  Newcastle.  Thence, 
proceeding  north w^ard 
across  the  Tweed,  he 
attacked  Berwick, 
which  he  took  by  assault.  After  a  battle 
on  April  27,  Dunbar,  Koxburgh,  Dumbarton, 
and  Jedburgh  successively  surrendered  to  his 
victorious  arms.  Edinburgh  and  Stirling 
followed  their  example,  and  within  little  more 
than  two  months,  the  whole  country  was  in 
his  power,  and  Baliol  made  his  submission 
to  the  conqueror.  He  was  sent  to  London 
as  a  kind  of  prisoner  on  parole.  After  three 
years  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  to  France, 
where  he  finished  his  life  in  retirement^ 
dying  in  1814.  Edward  advanced  as  far 
north  as  Elgin,  and,  as  he  journeyed,  the 
Scottish  nobles  and  clergy  came  in  to  swear 
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allegiance.  Having  now,  as  it  appeared, 
overcome  all  resistance,  and  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland,  he  returned  home, 
carrying  with  liim,  as  a  trophy,  the  stone 
on  which  it  had  l)een  customary  to  crown 
the  Scottish  kings.     This  was  deposited  in 


Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  is  still  kept, 
enclosed  in  tlie  coronation  chair.  John,  Earl 
of  AVarrenne,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Scotland. 

Edwai'd,  for  a  time,  Avas  free  to  turn  to 
English  affairs.  He  wanted  money.  Hisattempt 
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to  recover  Gnieniie,  wrested  from  liiiu  by  the 
dishonest  artifices  of  the  French  monarch,  had 
proved  expensive  ;  hnt  an  invasion,  with  the 
Earl  of  Flanders  as  ally — to  purchase  which 
alliance  seventy-live  thousand  pounds  were 
necessary — would,  he  hoped,  compel  Philip 
of  France  to  purchase  peace  by  tlie  restoration 
of  the  province.  To  set  this  great  machinery 
in  motion,  he  obtained  large  grants  from  both 
the  barons  and  the  boroughs  ;  but  when  he 
turned  an  animus  he  had  long  held  against  the 
Church  into  similar  imposition,  he  found  him- 
self faced  by  the  famous  bull  Clericis  Lalcos. 
Archbishop  Winchekey,  complying  with  the 
orders  of  Ids  spiritual  sovereign,  Boniface 
VIIL,  read  the  bull, 
which  forbade  the 
clergy  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  secular  power. 
Thereupon  the  king 
pronounced  against 
them  his  lay  interdict, 
and  Churchmen  were 
reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  misery  which 
l)ronght  them  at  last 
into  submission ;  and 
Edward,  laying  an 
oppressive  hand  on 
all  members  oi  his 
comnmnity, raised  the 
sum  reqnired  for 
his  undertaking,  the 
Pope  agreeing  that 
the  bull  did  not 
forbid  grants  for 
necessary  military 
expenses. 

Edward's  plan  was 
to  operate  against 
France  from  Flanders. 
He  purposed  also  re- 
newing operations  in 
(xuienne,  and  divided 
his  army  into  two 
sections,  to  the  com- 
mand   of    which    he 

appointed  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
respectively.  But  both  these  noblemen 
refused  the  position  offered  them.  Probably 
they  felt  little  inclination  to  be  associated 
with  a  cause  they  considered  lost.  They 
likewise  refused  to  muster  troops,  as  a 
])rotest  against  the  arbitrary  measures  the 
king  had  put  in  force  in  raising  money  for 
his  foreign  wars,  several  of  whicli  had 
involved  grave  infringements  of  the  terms 
of  the  Great  Charter,  and  bore  with  especial 
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severity  on  the  Church,  on  one  occasion 
demanding  from  the  clergy  a  contribution 
amounting  to  half  their  incomes.  But  from 
the  mercantile  and  trading  classes  Edward 
encountered  a  far  more  vigorous  resistance, 
and  he  was  politic  enough  to  resort  to 
persuasion  rather  than  to  violent  measures. 

This  French  campaign  of  the  king  pro- 
duced no  great  victory  to  flatter  the  patriotic 
pride  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1298,  he  concluded  a  truce  with  Philip  the 
Fair  for  two  years,  and  hastened  to  England, 
where  his  presence  was  urgently  required. 
For  in  his  absence  important  events  had 
taken  place,  forming  developments  that  had 
an  effect  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  English 
nation  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people  for 
centuries  afterw^ards, 
for  they  were 
intimately  connected 
with  the  limits  of  the 
king's  power  and  with 
the  people's  liberties. 
Edward's  subjects liad 
not  waited  for  his 
return  to  curb  his 
arbitrary  power.  As 
soon  as  he  set  sail 
for  Flanders,  the 
Constable  and  Earl 
Marshal,  with  many 
other  nobles,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  of  the 
judges,  forbade  the 
officers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  the  name 
of  the  whole  baronage 
of  England,  to  exact 
payment  of  certain 
taxes  which  liad  been 
laid  on  w i  t  h o n  t 
proper  consent  of 
Parliament.  The 
citizens  of  London 
and  of  the  other  great  trading  towns  made 
common  cause  witli  the  barons  ;  and  after 
issuing  some  orders  which  the  Exchequer 
dared  not  obey,  Edward  was  obliged  to  send 
over  to  England  instructions  to  his  son  and 
the  Council  of  Regency  to  bend  before  a  storm 
which  there  was  no  opposing.  And  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  while  in  Ghent,  he  Avas 
obliged  to  grant  the  Confirmatio  Cariarum, 
which  forbade  the  collection  of  any  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

Meantime  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  had 
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been  temporarily  quelled  by  the  deposition 
of  Baliol  in  1290  ;  but  just  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  seemed  irrevocably 
lost,  deliverance  came,  by  the  prowess  and 
patriotism  of  AVilliam Wallace,  a  Renfrewshire 
gentleman,  who  had  all  the  qualities,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  that  fit  a  man  for  a  popular 
leader  in  troublous  times.  Alone,  while 
others  despaired,  he  upheld  the  strife  against 
southern  tyranny,  sometimes  hiding  in  caves 
and  forests,  sometimes  hunted  by  his  enemies 
like  a  wolf,  but  always  hopeful,  and  waiting 


for  the  brighter  day  w'hich  he  felt  assured 
would  dawn  upon  his  country.  It  was  in 
May,  1297,  that  Wallace  first  appeared,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  force  of  freebooters 
rather  than  soldiers,  in  arms  against  the 
English.  After  taking  the  castles  of  Brechin, 
Forfar,  and  Montrose,  and  other  strongholds, 
Wallace  laid  siege  to  Dundee  Castle.  Here 
he  heard  that  the  English  army  was  marching 
upon  Stirling.  Accordingly,  he  abandoned 
the  siege,  and,  hastening  with  his  whole 
forces  to  Stirling,  won  a  great  victory  over 
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fclie  English  army  commanded  by  Earl 
A\^arrenne,  at  Cambus  -  Kenneth,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Forth. 

Wallace  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
success.  He  crossed  the  border  into  England 
with  his  victorious  army,  and  ravaged  the 
northern  counties,  and  on  his  return  was 
invested  with  the  title  of  "  Guardian  of  the 
Kingdom  and  General  of  the  Armies  of 
Scotland." 

Edward,  receiving  in  Flanders  intelligence 
of  these  events,  and  having  concluded  a  truce 
with  France,  hastened  to  England,  bent  on 
the  recovery  of  Scotland.  He  regained  the 
confidence  of  the  discontented  nobles,  which 
he  had  jeopardised  by  many  arbitrary 
measures,  made  public  profession  to  observe 
the  charters,  and  having  by  these  means 
made  himself  master  of  his  people's  con- 
fidence, marched  north  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men. 

He  met  Wallace  in  the  field  at  Falkirk, 
1298,  and  defeated  him.  Wallace  and  his 
forces  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  haste  to 
the  north.  But  the  devastated  region  could 
not  yield  subsistence  to  a  great  army  like 
Edward's,  and  the  king  returned  home  in 
September.  The  conduct  of  affairs  was  now 
given  by  the  Scots  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Robert  Bruce, 
John  de  Soulis,  and  John  Comyn,  who  were 
appointed  to  act  as  regents  in  Baliol's  name. 

For  a  few  years  Scotland  enjoyed  com- 
parative peace.  Edward  found  time  to 
marry  a  new  wife,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  "  the 
sweet  May  Marguerite  of  France,  good  with- 
outen  lack,"  the  marriage  forming  part  of  the 
Treaty  of  Montreuil  and  the  recovery  of 
Guienne.  Then,  marriage  festivities  being 
over,  he  returned  to  England  intent  on  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland. 

But  his  ambition  required  funds,  and 
these  he  raised  by  purging  the  Judicial 
system  of  many  abuses,  and  heavily  fining 
the  offenders.  To  this  period  also  belong 
his  attempts  to  disprove  the  title-deeds  to 
vast  property  of  some  of  his  rapacious 
nobles.  One  of  our  pictures  shows  the  great 
Earl  of  Warrenne  pointing  to  his  sword  as 
the  chief  title  of  himself  and  his  ancestors 
to  their  estates,  mainly  on  the  principle  of 
might  being  right. 

Then,  in  1 803,  after  traversing  the  whole  of 
the  north  with  a  tremendous  army,  Edward 
remained  at  Dunfermline  for  the  winter  ;  and 
in  February,  1804,  Comyn  and  other  leaders 
submitted  to  him  under  a  formal  capitulation. 
Wallace  was  captured  some  time  afterwards. 
Edward  appears  to  have  looked  upon  Wallace 


with  especial  hatred,  as  the  man  to  whom 
the  resistance  in  Scotland  was  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  due,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
mercy  for  the  patriot.  He  was  conveyed 
to  England,  and  condemned  to  the  death  of 
a  traitor  at  Smith  field. 

But  within  a  few  months  the  strife  was 
renewed,  and  Scotland  was  once  more  in 
insurrection,  rallying  round  a  champion  as 
determined  as  AYallace,  and  far  more  for- 
tauate,  in  the  person  of  Robert  Bruce,  the 
grandson  of  the  competitor  of  Baliol.  Biuce 
entered  into  certain  negotiations  with  Comyn 
of  Badenoch,  of  which  the  details  are  not 
known,    though   it   is    probable   that    their 
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From  the  statuette  on  the  tomb  of  John  of  Mtham,  her 
great-nephew,  in  Westmimter  Abbey. 

object  was  to  put  Bruce  on  the  Scottish 
throne.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  affair  was  betrayed  by  Comyn  to 
Edward.  On  February  10,  1806,  Comyn 
and  Bruce  had  a  stormy  interview,  in  the 
course  of  which  Comyn  was  killed  by  Bruce 
and  his  associates. 

Assuming  the  title  of  king,  Bruce  then 
summoned  the  Scots  to  his  standard,  and 
gradually  gained  an  influential  following. 
He  acquired  such  strength  in  1306  that,  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  the  English  fled 
at  his  approach.  Edward,  on  hearing  of  this 
formidable  rebellion,  despatched  an  army, 
under  Aymar  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
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into  Scotland,  and  tliougli  he  was  now 
an  old  man,  determined  to  follow  himself, 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  only  hope  to  accomplish  the 
journey  by  slow  stages,  and  was  borne  in  a 
litter,  but  nothing  could  daunt  his  deter- 
mination to  subdue  the  rebellion. 

Bruce  and  his  friends  were  defeated  and 
reduced  to  a  dispirited  band  of  refugees. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  and  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  who  were 
sent  in  fetters  to  English  prisons,  wdiere 
Bruce's  queen  and  daughter  spent  the  eight 
years  in  which  the  Scotch  King  made  heroic 
efforts  to  establish  his  rights,  and  a  sister 
was  confined  in  a  cage  and  exposed  to  public 
view  on  the  battlements  of  Eoxburgh  Castle. 
In  May,  1307,  Bruce  defeated  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Loudoun  Hill,  and  three  days 
later  compelled  an  English  force,  under  Ralph 
de  Mont  her  mer,  to  take  refuge  in  Ayr. 
Edward  heard  of  these  defeats  at  Carlisle, 
where  he  lay  ill.  He  rose  from  a  sick-bed 
and  mounted  a  horse,  that  he  might  travel 
the  faster  across  the  border.  But  his  life 
was  ebbing  fast,  and  at  Burgh-upon-Sands 
he  died,  with  his  last  thoughts  still  concen- 
trated on  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  which 
had  occupied  so  many  years,  and  was  not, 
after  all,  as  yet  achieved. 

A  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  Englishman 
is  this,  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets.  As 
a  statesman,  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  prudence,  foresight,  vigilance,  and 
personal  strength  that  characterised  his 
soldiership  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war  of 
his  father's  reign,  in  his  own  feats  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  after  his  accession,  in  his 
conduct  of  warfare  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
Flanders,  and  France,  and  his  reign  is  one  of 
wise  legislation  and  Constitutional  progress. 

As  Mr.  Edward  Jenks  points  out  in  his 
admirable  volume  "  Edward  Plantagenet,"  in 
the  series  of  "Heroes  of  the  Nations,"  Edward 
did  not  found  an  empire,  but  belongs  to  "  the 
more  profoundly  important  class  of  rulers 
who,  out  of  scattered  and  disjointed  material, 
have  called  into  existence  compact  and 
united  nations."  Arbitrary  of  dominion,  he 
was. yet  on  the  side  of  law,  ordering  this 
largely  according  to  those  laws  of  Justinian 
which  specially  appealed  to  him,  which  had 
already  much  influenced  the  learned  ecchisi- 
astic  Bracton  in  his  book  De  legihus  et 
con  suet  udlnihus  Anglim. 

The  purpose  of  our  present  selection  of 
material  being  primarily  a  pictorial  one,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  some- 
what closely  to   the  chief  scenes  from  the 


moving  drama  of  Edward's  reign,  instead  of 
finding  space  to  discuss  its  great  Constitu- 
tional developments  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Edward's  reign  takes  its  real 
importance  in  our  national  evolution  from 
his  wise  perfecting  of  the  Parliamentary 
system,  his  limitation  of  the  feudal  powers 
of  the  great  barons  by  the  statute  of  Quia 
Emptores,  his  curtailing  of  the  excessive 
temporal  powers  of  the  clergy  by  the  statute 
of  "  Mortmain,"  under  which  it  became 
illegal  for  land  to  be  made  over  to  the 
Church  so  that  it  was  freed  from  all  duty  of 
military  service,  and  his  far-seeing  develop- 
ment of  sundry  methods  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. 

Edward  was,  indeed,  our  greatest  lawgiver. 
He  took  care  that  man  should  be  just  to 
man.  Pactum  serva — "  Keep  faith  "—was 
his  favourite  motto.  He  put  custom  on 
statutory  footing,  sweeping  away  many  evils 
which  had  crept  into  usage.  He  cleared  his 
court  of  peculation,  and  prevented  his  people 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  by 
institut-ing  that  systematic  visitation  set 
down  in  the  Hundred  EoUs,  which  curtailed 
private  encroachment,  doing  this  probably 
no  less  for  a  desire  of  impartial  justice  than 
to  redirect  into  the  royal  coffers  those 
streams  of  money  penalty  profits  w^hicli  had 
become  diverted  into  private  pockets. 

He  built  up  a  Constitution  by  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  active 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  association  of 
burgesses  with  knights  of  the  shire  tended 
to  exalt  the  position  of  the  citizen,  and  to 
banish  the  contempt  with  which  the  feudal 
vassal,  in  various  countries,  looked  upon  the 
burgher.  The  knights  and  burgesses  met, 
in  their  capacity  of  members  of  Parliament, 
on  an  equality  that  did  not  elsewhere  exist, 
and  this  development  became  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  ;  and  thus  Edward  made  the  several 
constituent  classes  of  his  subjects  the  real 
'*  conservators  of  peace." 

Finally,  though  arbitrary  and  high-spirited, 
he  recognised,  more  fully  than  any  previous 
monarch,  the  duty  and  obligation  of  a  king 
to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
subjects.  Edward  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
ruler,  despite  obvious  faults  of  stubbornness 
and  severity,  manifested  chiefly  in  bis 
dealings  with  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the 
Jewish  community,  and,  as  a  man,  again  to 
quote  Mr.  Jenks,  he  was  "  a  brave,  affection- 
ate, just,  pure,  devout,  frugal,  dignified, 
faithful,  persevering,  and  sympathetic  human 
being." 


HAWTREY'S    DEPUTY. 

By    HAROLD    BINDLOSS, 

Author  of  "  The  Liberationist,''  "  The  Dust  of  Conflict,''  ''  The  Impostor,''  etc, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— The  frost  outside  was  bitter,  and  the  prairie,  which  rolled  back 
from  Lander's  in  long  undulations  to  the  far  horizon,  gleamed  white  beneath  the  moon,  but  this  only  emphasised  the 
warmth  and  brightness  in  Stukely's  wooden  barn.  Lander's  consisted  then  of  five  or  six  frame  houses  and  stores, 
an  hotel  of  the  same  material,  several  stables,  and  a  few  birch-log  barns ;  and  its  inhabitants  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  promising  places  in  Western  Canada.  Stukely  had  given  them  and  their  scattered  neighbours,  who  had 
driven  in  across  several  leagues  of  prairie,  a  supper  in  his  barn,  and  after  the  dance  which  followed,  a  youug  English 
settler,  Gregory  Hawtrey,  drove  Sally  Creighton,  a  neighbour's  daughter,  homewards  in  his  sleigh.  But,  calling  on 
the  way  at  the  farm  of  an  absent  friend  to  deposit  some  sacks  of  grain,  Hawtrey  fell  beneath  one  of  the  sacks  and 
broke  his  leg  and  injured  his  ribs.  Sally  Creighton,  equal  to  the  emergency,  dragged  him  into  the  sleigh  and  drove 
him  to  his  comfortless  home,  where  she  left  him  in  the  care  of  a  visitor  of  his,  Sproatly,  and  a  neighbour 
endowed  with  some  little  knowledge  of  surgery.  Next  day  she  returned,  bringing  her  mother  with  her,  and  the 
two  women  sojourned  at  Hawtrey's  till  their  patient  was  on  the  high  road  to  recover3\  Before  their  departure 
there  arrived  a  wandering  friend  of  Hawtrey's,  one  Harry  Wyllard,  who,  after  observing  the  devoted  care  of  Sally, 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Hawtrey  was  engaged  to  be  married  not  to  Miss  Creighton,  but  to  an  English  girl  of 
good  family,  Agatha  Ismay,  who,  left  in  poverty,  had  been  trying  to  earn  a  living  in  England  as  a  singer. 
Hawtrey  had  lately  heard  that  her  voice  had  failed  her,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  her  as 
quickly  as  might  be ;  but  that  made  it  only  the  more  important  that  he  should  pull  himself  together,  and  turn 
to  real  profit  his  somewhat  desultory  farming  operations.  Therefore  Hawtrey  proposed  that  Wyllard,  a  Canadian, 
who  had  other  reasons  for  visiting  England,  and  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Hastings,  also  bound  on  a  visit  to  the 
Mother  Country,  should,  on  their  return,  escort  Miss  Ismay,  who  had  been  sharing  a  home  with  a  typewriter 
friend  of  hers,  Miss  Rawlinson,  out  to  Canada,  to  be  married  to  him.  Winifred  Rawlinson  very  much  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  scheme,  and  thought  that  Agatha  had  idealised  Hawtrey  in  his  absence,  having  known  very 
little  of  him  before  the  engagement,  and  she  urged,  further,  that  four  years  must  have  changed  Hawtrey  and 
his  outlook  on  life  as  much  as  it  had  undoubtedly  altered  Agatha  herself.  But  Agatha  could  not  believe  that 
the  sunnj^-tempered,  brilliant  young  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart  could  have  changed  or  degenerated 
in  any  way,  and,  in  any  case,  she  was  weary  of  the  long  grim  struggle  to  make  a  career  for  herself  at  music. 
Arrived  in  England,  Harry  Wyllard  journeyed  into  the  Lake  District  towards  an  address  at  which  he  was  to 
find  Agatha  Ismay,  and,  while  staying  at  a  village  inn  on  his  way  north,  made  lier  acquaintance  by  chance, 
without  learning  her  name.  Yet  he  recognised  her  resemblance  to  a  miniature  which  had  belonged  to  a  dead 
friend  of  his,  a  young  Englishman,  Lance  Radcliffe,  whose  dying  moments  he  had  helped  to  comfort  in  the 
Canadian  wilds.  Wyllard  was  anxious  to  convey  the  lad's  last  message  to  his  parents,  and  Agatha  advised 
him  to  communicate  with  Major  Radcliife  by  letter,  but  gave  him  also  to  understand  that  she  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  cherishing  of  her  portrait  by  his  dead  friend.  "1  never  knew  he  had  it,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  he  got  it 
from  his  sister.  I  never  gave  it  to  him."  It  was  Mrs.  Radcliffe  who  undertook  to  bring  Agatha  and  Wyllard 
together,  and  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  had  already  become  acquainted.  From  Wyllard  the  girl 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  man  she  was  leaving  home  to  marry,  and  Wyllard, 
Mrs.  Hastings,  and  the  two  girls  became  excellent  friends  on  the  voyage  out  to  Canada.  After  the  long  train 
journe}^  across  the  vast  levels  of  Assiniboia,  the  travellers  were  met  at  their  destination  by  Hawtrey  himself ; 
but  it  was  not  long,  even  on  the  homeward  journey,  before  the  girl  began  to  realise  the  general  shiftlessncss 
of  Hawtrey's  way  of  life.  Then,  sojourning  with  the  Hastings  family  a  while,  Agatha  realised  that  both  she 
and  Hawtrey  would  be  making  the  mistake  of  their  lives  if  they  were  to  marry,  and  therefore  asked  him  to 
allow  six  months  to  elapse  before  deciding  anything.  In  that  time  she  became  more  and  more  attracted  to 
the  far  finer  character  and  mode  of  life  of  Harry  Wyllard,  yet,  when  he  proposed,  could  not  bring  herself 
to  go  back  on  her  former  troth  to  Hawtrey.  And  presently  Wyllard's  "call"  came  to  take  him  on  a  perilous 
voyage  into  Arctic  seas,  whither  he  had  sent,  on  a  sealing  expedition,  certain  fellow-adventurers,  whom  he  felt 
bound  to  rescue  from  their  shipwrecked  and  ice-bound  plight.  The  message  was  brought  by  an  unknown 
seaman,  and  Wyllard  could  not  but  decide  to  set  forth  at  once. 


AGATHA  PROVES  OBDURATE. 


CHAPTEK  XIY.  It  was  not  often  that  Agatha's  composure 

broke  down. 

"  Anyway,"  she  added,  "  yon  had  better  go 

IT   was   two    days    later    when    Agatha,  in.     Allan  has  been  arguing  with  him  the 

coming  back  from  a  stroll  across  the  last  half  hour,  and  can't  get  any  sense  into 

prairie  with  the  two  little  girls,  found  him.      The   man's   crazy,   I   think,   but  he 

Mrs.  Hastings  awaiting  her  at  the  homestead  might,  perhaps,  listen  to  you." 

door.  "  That's      scarcely      probable,"      Agatha 

"  I'll  take  the  kiddies.     Harry  Wyllard's  answered  quietly, 

here,   and    he   seems    anxious   to   see    you,  "  Then,"  said  her  companion,  "  it's  a  pity, 

though  I  don't  know  what  he  wants,"  she  But  if  he  speaks  to  you  about  his  project, 

said.  .  you  can  tell  him   that   it's   altogether   un- 

She  flashed  a  searching  glance  at  the  girl,  reasonable." 

whose  face,  however,  remained  expressionless.  She  drew  aside,  and  Agatha  walked  into 
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the  room  in  which  she  had  had  one  painful 
interview  W'ith  Gregory.  AVyllard,  w4io  was 
sitting  there,  rose  as  she  came  in,  and  half- 
oonscionsly  she  contrasted  him  with  her  lover. 
Tlien  what  Mrs.  Hastings  had  once  predicted 
cime  about,  for  Gregory  did  not  bear  that 
comparison  favourably.  Wyllard,  who  stood 
quietly  watching  her,  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silenc3. 

"  Xellie  Hastings  or  her  husband  has  been 
telling  yon  what  they  think  of  my  idea  ?  " 
he  said. 

Agatha   admitted  »it.      "  Yes,"   she  said. 
"  Their     opinion     evidently     1 
weight  Avith  you." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  so 
nnght   have    gone    f 
Haven't    you    a 
message  for  me  ?" 
Then     he    smiled 
before  he  added  : 
"  You    were    sent 
to    denounce    my 
folly,    and    you 
can't    do    it.      If 
you   trusted    your     • 
own  impulses,  you 
would    give    me 
your     benediction 
instead." 

Agatha,  who 
was  troubled  with 
a  sense  of  regret, 
noticed  a  sugges- 
tive wistfulness  in 
his  face. 

"No,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  I  can't 
denounce  it.  For 
one  reason,  I  have 
no  right  of  any 
kind  to  force  my 
views  on  you." 

"Yon  told  Nellie 
Hastings  that  ?  " 

It   seemed  an 
unwarranted  question,  but  the  girl  answered 
it  candidly. 

"  In  one  sense  I  did 
was   no   reason   why 
me." 

Wyllard  smiled  again, 
liusband  are  good  friends  of  mine,  but  some- 
times our  friends  are  too  officious.  Anyliow, 
it  doesn't  count.  If  you  had  had  that  right, 
you  would  have  told  me  to  go." 

Agatha  felt  the  warm  blood  rise  to  her 
cheeks.  He  had  paid  her  a  great  and  sincere 
compliment  in  taking  it  for  granted  that,  if 


she  had  loved  him,  she  would  still  have 
bidden  him  undertake  his  perilous  duty. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  !  Perhaps 
I  should  not  have  been  brave  enough." 

It  was  not  a  judicious  answer.  She 
realised  that,  but  she  felt  that  she  must  speak 
with  unhesitating  candour. 

"  After  all,"  she  added,  "  can  you  be  sure 
that  this  thing  is  your  duty  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  can't.  In  fact,  when  I 
sit  down  to  tlnnk,  I  can  see  a  dozen  reasons 
why  it  doesn't  concern  me.      In  a  case  of 


Wyllnrd  receivirii:,^  the  news  of  ]iis  friends'  perilous  plight  in  the  Arctic. 


I 

vou 


hinted  that  there 
should   listen   to 

"Nellie  and  her 


this  kind,  that's  always  possible.  It's  just 
borne  in  upon  me — I  don't  know  how — that 
I  have  to  go." 

Agatha  crossed  to  the  window  and  sat 
down.  She  knew  there  was  more  to  follow, 
and  it  was  advisable  to  secure  whatever  there 
might  be  in  her  favour  in  a  pose  of  physical 
ease.  Besides,  where  she  stood,  the  glare  of 
light  flung  back  by  the  white  and  dusty  grass 
outside  struck  full  upon  her  face,  and  slic 
did  not  want  the  man  to  read  every  varying 
expression.  He  leaned  upon  a  chair-back- 
looking  ^t  her  gravely, 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  we'll  go  on  a  little 
farther.  It  seems  better  that  I  should  make 
\Yhat's  in  my  mind  quite  clear  to  you.  You 
see,  Captain  Dam  pier  and  I  start  in  a  week." 

Agatha  was  conscious  of  a  shock  of  dismay, 
but  the  man  proceeded  quietly.  "  We  may 
get  back  this  winter,  but  it's  also  likely  that 
we  may  be  ice-nipped  before  our  work  is 
through,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  year 
at  least  before  we  reach  Vancouver.  In  fact, 
there's  a  possibihty  that  all  of  us  may  leave 
our  bones  up  there.  Now,  there's  a  thing  I 
must  ask  you.  Is  it  only  a  passing  trouble 
that  stands  between  you  and  Gregory  ?  Are 
you  still  fond  of  him  ?  " 

The  girl  felt  her  heart  beating  unpleasantly 
fast. 

"  It's  a  point  on  which  I  cannot  answer 
you,"  she  said. 

''  Then  I  won't  insist.  The  fact  that 
Gregory  sent  me  over  for  you  implied  a 
certain  obligation.  How  far  events  have 
relieved  me  of  it  I  don't  know,  and  you 
don't  seem  wihing  to  tell  me.  But  I  fancy 
there  is  now  less  cause  than  there  was  for 
me  to  thrust  my  own  wishes  into  the  back- 
ground, and,  as  I  leave  in  another  week,  the 
situation  has  forced  my  hand.  I  can't  wait 
as  I  had  meant  to  do,  and  it  would  be  a  vast 
relief  to  know  that  I  had  made  your  future 
safer  than  it  is  before  I  sail.  Will  you  marry 
me  at  the  settlement  the  morning  I  start  ?  " 

Half-conscious  as  she  was  of  the  un- 
selfishness which  had  prompted  this  sugges- 
tion, Agatha  turned  and  faced  him  in  hot 
anger. 

"  Can  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I 
would  agree  to  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Walt,"  said  the  man  gravely.  "  Try  to 
look  at  it  calmly.  First  of  all,  I  want  you. 
You  know  that — though  you  have  never 
shown  me  any  tenderness,  you  can't  doubt 
it — but  I  can't  stay  to  win  your  liking.  I 
must  go  away.  Now,  as  things  stand,  your 
future  is  uncertain  ;  and  as  my  wife  it  would, 
at  least,  be  safer.  However  badly  the  man 
I  leave  in  charge  of  the  Range  may  manage, 
there  would  be  something  saved  out  of  the 
wreck,  and  I  should  like  to  make  that  some- 
thing yours.  As  I  said,  I  may  be  away  a 
year,  perhaps  even  longer,  a  id  I  may  never 
come  back.  If  I  don't,  the  fact  that  you 
would  bear  my  name  could  cause  you  no 
great  trouble.  You  would  be  provided  for, 
and  as  free  as  you  are  now." 

Agatha  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes, 
and  spoke  as  she  felt.  "  We  can't  con- 
template your  not  coming  back.  It's 
unthinkable." 


"  Thank  you,"  Wyllard  answered,  still  with 
the  quietness  she  wondered  at.  '*Then 
I'm  not  sure  that  my  turning  up  again 
would  greatly  complicate  the  thing.  There 
would,  at  least,  be  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  You  wouldn't  find  the  situation 
intolerable  if  I  could  make  you  fond  of  me." 

The  girl  broke  into  a  high-strung  laugh 
that  had  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  it. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  aren't  you  taking  too 
much  for  granted  ?  Am  I  really  to  believe 
you  are  making  this  fantastic  offer  seriously  ? 
Do  you  suppose  I  would  marry  you — for 
your  possessions  ?  " 

"  It  sounds  bloodless  ?  Perhaps  it  is  in 
one  way,  but  you  wouldn't  always  find  me 
that.  Just  now,  because  my  hand  is  forced, 
I  am  only  anticipating  things.  If  I  live, 
you  will  some  day  have  to  choose  between 
me  and  Gregory.  In  that  case,  he  must  hold 
his  own  if  he  can." 

"  Against  what  you  have  offered  me  ?  " 
she  flung  the  question  at  him. 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  face  set  and  the 
signs  of  restraint  very  plain  on  it. 

*'  I  expect  I  deserved  that.  I  wanted  to 
make  you  safe.  It's  the  most  pressing 
difficulty." 

The  bitterness  was  still  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  seem  to 
believe  it  is  the  only  one."  Then  her  anger 
seemed  to  carry  her  away.  "  Oh,"  she  cried, 
"  do  you  imagine  that  an  offer  of  the  kind 
you  have  made  me,  made  as  you  have  made 
it,  Avould  lead  anyone  to  love  you  ? " 

Wyllard  smiled.  "  When  I  first  saw  your 
picture,  and  when  I  saw  you  afterwards,  I 
loved  your  gracious  quietness.  Now  you 
seem  to  have  got  rid  of  it,  I  love  you  better 
as  you  are.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  I 
must  ask,  and  I  think  I'm  entitled  to  expect 
the  truth.  Are  you  fonder  of  Gregory  than 
you  feel  you  ever  could  be  of  me  ?  " 

Agatha's  eyes  fell.  She  could  not  look  at 
him,  nor  could  she  answer  his  question 
honestly,  as  she  almost  wished  to. 

"  I  am  bound  to  him  until  he  releases  me." 

"Ah,"  said  Wyllard,  "  that  is  what  I  was 
most  afraid  of.  All  along  it  hampered  me, 
and  in  it  you  have  the  explanation  of  my 
bloodlessness.  It  is  another  reason  why  I 
should  go  away." 

"  For  fear  that  you  should  tempt  me  from 
my  duty  ?  " 

The  man's  expression  changed,  and  there 
crept  into  his  eyes  a  gleam  of  the  passion 
of  which  she  knew  he  was  capable. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  ''  I  seem  to  know 
that  I  could  make  you  break  faith  with  that 
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man.  Yon  belong  to  me.  For  three  years 
you  have  been  everywhere  with  me,  but  we 
will  let  that  pass.  I  must  go  away,  and 
Gregory  will  have  a  clear  field  ;  but  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  my  coming  back 
again,  and  then,  if  he  has  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  I'll  enforce  my  claim." 

He  moved  and  seized  one  of  her  hands, 
holding  it  strongly  against  her  will. 

"  That  is  my  last  word.  At  least,  you 
will  let  me  think  that,  when  I  go  up  yonder 
into  the  mists  and  snow,  I  shall  take  your 
good  wishes  for  my  success  away  with  me  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  face,  which  was  flushed, 
and  once  more  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
eyes. 

"  They  are  yours,  most  fervently,"  she 
said.  "  It  would  be  intolerable  that  you 
should  fail." 

He  smiled  very  gravely  and  let  her  hand 
fall.  "  x\fter  all,"  he  said,  "  one  can  only  do 
what  one  can." 

Then  he  went  out  without  another  glance 
at  her,  and  not  long  afterwards  Mrs.  Hastings, 
who  was  gifted  with  a  reasonable  measure  of 
curiosity,  found  occasion  to  enter  the  room. 

"  You  have  said  something  to  trouble 
Harry  ?  "  she  began. 

Agatha  contrived  to  smile.  "  I'm  not 
sure  he's  greatly  troubled.  In  any  case,  I 
told  him — for  the  second  time — I  would  not 
marry  him." 

"  He  has  given  up  his  crazy  notion, 
then  ?  " 

"  He  never  suggested  doing  that." 

Mrs.  Hastings  indicated  compassionate 
astonishment. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  he's  mad  !  " 

"  I  believe  I  told  him  he  was  bloodless — 
at  any  rate,  that  was  how  he  interpreted 
what  I  said." 

Mrs.  Hastings  laughed.  "  Harry  Wyllard 
bloodless  !  My  dear,  can't  you  see  that  the 
restraint  he  now  and  then  practises  is  the 
sign  of  a  tremendous  vitahty  ?  But  the 
man's  mad  !  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  means 
to  leave  Gregory  in  charge  of  Willow 
Kange  ? " 

Agatha  was  amazed  at  this,  but  Mrs. 
Hastings  nodded.  "  It's  a  fact,"  she  declared. 
"  He  asked  Gregory  to  meet  him  here  to  save 
time,  and  " — she  turned  towards  the  window 
— "  there's  his  w^aggon  now." 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  and  then 
turned  again.  "Is  there  any  blood— red 
blood,  we  will  call  it — or  even  common-sense 
in  you  ?  You  could  have  kept  that  man 
here  if  you  liad  wanted." 

"No,"   said   Agatha,    "I  don't  think  I 


could.  I'm  not  even  sure  that,  if  I'd  had  the 
right,  I  would  have  done  it." 

Mrs.  Hastings  looked  at  her  curiously. 
"  Then,"  she  said,  "  you  have  either  a  some- 
what extraordinary  character,  or  are  in  love 
with  him  in  a  way  that  is  beyond  most  of  us. 
In  any  case,  you  will  be  sorry  for  what  you 
have  done  some  day." 

Next  moment  the  door  closed  with  a  bang, 
and  Agatha  was  left  alone  to  analyse  her 
sensations  during  her  interview  with  Wyllard, 
which  was  difficult,  for  they  had  been  con- 
fused and  fragmentary.  She  had  been  angry 
with  him,  but  the  cause  for  this  was  less 
apparent,  though  there  w'ere  half-sufficient 
explanations.  For  one  thing,  it  was  almost 
intolerable  to  feel  that  he  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  greater  security  she  would 
enjoy  as  his  wife  would  appeal  to  her,  though 
there  was  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  to 
leave  her  dependent  upon  Mrs.  Hastings 
caused  him  concern.  For  another  thing,  his 
reserve  had  been  perplexing,  and  it  was  borne 
in  upon  her  that  it  would  have  cost  her  a 
more  determined  effort  to  withstand  him  had 
he  spoken  with  fire  and  passion.  The  restraint 
had  been  evident,  and  he  could  not  have 
practised  it  unless  there  had  been  something 
to  hold  in  check ;  and  then  it  became  apparent 
that  it  was  more  important  to  ascertain  his 
motives  than  her  own. 

If  the  man  had  been  fervently  in  love  with 
her,  why  had  he  not  insisted  on  that  fact  ? 
Could  it  have  been  because  he  had,  with 
the  fantastic  generosity  of  which  he  was 
capable,  been  willing  to  leave  his  comrade 
unhandicapped  with  an  open  field  ?  That 
seemed  too  much  to  expect  from  any  man. 
Then  there  was  the  other  explanation  that  he 
preferred  to  leave  the  choice  wholly  to  her, 
lest  he  should  tempt  her  too  strongly  to 
break  faith  with  Gregory,  which  brought  the 
blood  to  her  face  as  it  had  done  already,  since 
it  suggested  that  he  had  only  to  urge  her 
sufficiently,  and  she  would  yield.  There  was, 
it  seemed,  no  satisfactory  explanation  at  all. 
Only  the  fact  remained  that  he  had  made 
her  a  dispassionate  offer  of  marriage,  and 
had  left  lier  to  decide,  which  she  had 
done. 

As  it  happen  3d,  Wyllard  could  not  just 
then  have  made  the  matter  very  much 
clearer.  Shrewdly  practical  as  he  was  in 
some  respects,  there  were  times  when  he 
acted  blindly,  merely  doinir  without  reasoning 
what  he  felt  was  right.  This  had  more  than 
once  involved  him  in  disaster,  but  it  is 
fortunate  that  there  are  others  like  him,  for 
in  the  lonsr   run  the   failures  of   such  men 
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prove  better  than  the  dictates  of  calculating 
wisdom. 

Ill  any  case,  Agatha  found  a  momentary 
relief  from  her  thoughts  as  she  watched 
Hawtrey  get  down  from  his  waggon  and 
approach  the  house.  The  change  in  him  was 
plainer  than  it  had  ever  been,  which  may  have 
been  because  she  had  now  a  standard  of 
comparison.  He  was  tall  and  well-favoured, 
and  he  moved  with  a  jaunty  and  yet  not  un- 
graceful swing  ;  but  it  almost  looked  to  her 
as  if  this  were  merely  the  result  of  an  empty 
self-sufficiency.  He  was  smiling,  and  for 
some  reason  his  smile  appeared  a  trifle 
meaningless,  while  there  w^as  a  hint  of 
sensuousness  in  his  face.  It  suggested  that 
the  man  might  sink  into  self-indulgent 
coarseness.  But  she  remembered  that  she 
was  still  pledged  to  him,  and  brushed  these 
thoughts  aside,  until  she  heard  his  footsteps 
inside  the  house,  when  she  became  possessed 
of  a  burning  curiosity  as  to  what  Wyllard 
had  to  say  to  him,  which,  however,  remained 
unsatisfied. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hawtrey  entered  a  room 
where  Wyllard  sat  awaiting  him  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand. 

"  I  asked  you  to  drive  over  here  because 
it  would  save  time,"  he  said.  "  I  have  to  go 
in  to  the  railroad  at  once.  Here's  a  draft  of 
the  scheme  I  suggested.  You  had  better 
tell  me  if  there's  anything  you're  not  quite 
satisfied  with." 

He  threw  the  paper  on  the  table,  and 
Hawtrey,  who  took  it  up,  perused  it. 

"  I'm  to  farm  and  generally  manage  the 
Range  on  your  behalf,"  he  said,  "  my  per- 
centage to  be  deducted  after  harvest.  I'm 
empowered  to  sell  out  grain  or  horses  as 
appears  advisable,  and  to  have  the  use  of 
teams  and  implements  for  my  own  place 
when  occasion  requires  it." 

He  looked  up.  "I've  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  thing,  Harry.     It's  generous." 

"  Then  you  had  better  sign  it,  and  we'll 
get  Hastings  to  witness  it  in  a  minute  or  two. 
In  the  meanwhile,  there's  a  thing  I  have  to 
ask  you.  How  do  you  stand  in  regard  to 
Miss  Ismay  ?  " 

Hawtrey  pushed  his  chair  back  noisily. 
"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  a  subject  on  which 
I'm,  naturally,  not  disposed  to  give  you 
any  information.  How  does  it  concern 
you?"  • 

"  In  this  way.  Believing  that  your 
engagement  must  be  broken  off,  I  asked  Miss 
Ismay  to  marry  me." 

Hawtrey  w^as  obviously  startled,  but  a 
moment  later  he  smiled. 


"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  she  wouldn't.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  engagement  isn't  broken 
off.     It's  merely  extended." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  there  was  a  significant 
hardness  in  Wyllard's  eyes.  Then  Hawtrey 
spoke  again. 

"  In  view  of  what  you  have  just  told  me, 
why  did  you  want  to  put  me,  of  all  people,  in 
charge  of  the  Eange  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'll  be  candid,"  said  Wyllard.  "  For  one 
thing,  you  held  on  when  I  was  slipping  off 
the  trestle  that  day  in  British  Columbia. 
For  another,  you'll  make  nothing  of  your 
own  holding,  and  if  you  run  the  Range  as  it 
ought  to  be  run,  it  will  put  a  good  many 
dollars  into  your  pocket,  besides  relieving  me 
of  a  big  anxiety.  If  you're  to  marry  Miss 
Ismay,  I'd  sooner  she  was  made  reasonably 
comfortable." 

Hawtrey  looked  up  with  a  flush  in  his  face. 

"  Harry,"  he  said,  "  this  is  extravagantly 
generous." 

"  Wait,"  said  Wyllard  ;  "  there's  a  little 
more  to  be  said.  I  can't  be  back  before  the 
frost,  and  I  may  be  away  twelve  months. 
While  I  am  away,  you  will  have  a  clear  field, 
and  you  must  make  the  most  of  it.  If 
you  are  not  married  when  I  come  back,  I 
shall  ask  Miss  Ismay  again.  Now" — and  he 
glanced  at  his  comrade  steadily — "  does  this 
stand  in  the  way  of  you're  going  on  with  the 
arrangement  we  have  arrived  at  ?  " 

There  was  a  tense  silence  for  a  while,  and 
then  Hawtrey  broke  it. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  After  all,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  do  so.  It  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  other  question." 

AYyllard  rose.  "Well,"  he  said,  "if  you 
will  call  Allan  Hastings  in,  we'll  get  this 
thing  fixed  up." 

The  document  was  duly  signed,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Wyllard  drove  away.  But  Mrs. 
Hastings  contrived  to  have  a  few  words  with 
Hawtrey  before  he,  too,  left. 

"  I've  no  doubt  that  Harry  took  you  into 
his  confidence  on  a  certain  point,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Hawtrey,  "he  did.  I 
was  astonished,  besides  feeling  sorry  for  him. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  he'll 
soon  get  over  it." 

"  You  feel  sure  of  that  ? "  and  Mrs. 
Hastings  smiled. 

"  Isn't  it  evident  ?  If  he  had  cared  much 
about  her,  he  wouldn't  have  gone  away." 

"  You  mean  you  wouldn't  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hawtrey,  "  there's  no  doubt  of 
that." 

His  companion  smiled    again.      "Well," 
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she  said  drilj,  "I  would  like  to  think  jou 
were  righb  about  Harry." 

Hawtrey,  who  said  nothing  farther,  pre- 
sently drove  away,  and  soon  after  he  did  so, 
Agatha  approached  Mrs.  Hastings. 

"  There's  something  I  must  ask  you,"  she 
said.  "  Has  Gregory  consented  to  take  charge 
of  Wyllard's  farm  ?  " 

"  He  has,"  her  companion  replied  in  her 
driest  tone. 

Agatha's  face  flushed,  and  there  was  a  flash 
in  her  eyes. 

*'  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it's  almost  insufferable  !  " 

Then  she  turned  and  left  her  companion 
without  another  word. 

She  only  saw  Wyllard  once  again,  and  that 
was  when  he  called  at  the  homestead  early 
one  morning.  He  got  down  from  the  waggon, 
where  Dampier  sat,  and  shook  hands  with 
her  and  Allan  and  Mrs.  Hastings.  Very  few 
words  were  spoken,  and  she  could  not  re- 
member w^hat  she  said,  but  when  he  swung 
himself  up  again,  and  the  waggon  jolted 
away  into  the  white  prairie,  she  w^ent  back  to 
the  house  with  beating  heart  and  a  well-nigli 
intolerable  burden  of  depression. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

A    DELICATE    ERRAND. 

There  was  sharp  frost  outside,  and  the 
prairie  was  white  with  a  thin  sprinkle  of 
snow,  when  a  little  party  sat  down  to  supper 
in  the  Hastings  homestead  one  Saturday 
evening.  Hastings  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  ;  his  wife  at  the  foot  with  her  little 
daughters,  Agatha,  Sproatly,  and  Wini- 
fred between  them.  The  latter  two  had 
driven  over  from  the  railroad  settlement,  as 
they  did  now  and  then,  which  explained 
why  the  meal,  wdiich  was  usually  served 
early  in  the  evening,  had  been  delayed  an 
hour  or  so.  The  tw^o  hired  men,  whom  Mrs. 
Hastings  had  not  kept  waiting,  had  gone  out 
to  some  task  in  the  barn  or  stables. 

By  and  by  Sproatly  took  a  bundle  of 
papers  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  tbem  on 
the  table.  There  had  been  a  remarkable 
change  in  his  appearance  of  late,  for  he  was 
neatly  dressed,  and  the  skin  coat  he  had 
taken  off  when  he  came  in  was,  as  his 
hostess  had  noticed,  a  new  one.  She  thought 
there  was  a  significance  in  this,  though 
Sproatly  had  changed  his  occupation,  and 
now  drove  about  the  prairie  on  behalf  of  a 
firm  that  made  agricultural  implements. 

"I  called  for  your  mail  and  Gregory's 
before   we  left,"   he  said.     "  I  had  to  go 


round  to  see  him,  which  is  partly  what  made 
us  so  late,  though  Winifred  couldn't  get 
away  as  soon  as  she  expected.  They've 
floods  of  w^heat  coming  into  the  elevators, 
and  I  understand  that  the  milling  people 
cm  hardly  store  another  bushel." 

Mrs.  Hastings  glanced  at  Agatha,  who 
understood  what  she  meant,  for  Sproatly 
had  hitherto  spoken  of  Winifred  circum- 
spectly as  Miss  Rawlinson.  Hastings,  how- 
ever, took  the  papers  which  Agatha  handed 
him,  and  laid  them  aside. 

"  We'll  let  them  wait  until  supper's  over. 
I  don't  expect  any  news  that's  particularly 
good,"  he  said.  "  The  bottom's  apparently 
dropping  out  of  the  wheat  market." 

"  Ilamilton  can't  get  cars  enough,  and 
we'll  have  to  shut  down  in  another  day  or 
two  unless  they  turn  up,"  said  Winifred. 
"  It's  much  the  same  all  along  the  line.  The 
Winnipeg  traffic  people  wired  us  they  haven't 
an  empty  car  in  the  yards.  Why  do  you 
rush  the  grain  in  that  way  ?  It's  bound  to 
break  the  market." 

Hastings  smiled.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  a 
good  many  of  us  have  bills  to  meet.  For 
another  thing,  they've  had  a  heavy  crop  in 
Manitoba,  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  and  I 
suppose  some  folks  have  an  idea  they'll  get 
in  first  before  the  other  people  swamp  the 
Eastern  markets.  I  think  they're  foolish. 
It's  a  temporary  scare,  and  prices  will  stiffen 
by  and  by." 

"  That's  what  Hamilton  says,  but  I  suppose 
the  thing  is  natural.  Men  are  very  like 
sheep,  aren't  they  ?  " 

Hastings  laughed.  "  Yes,"  he  admitted, 
"  we  are,  in  some  respects.  When  prices 
break,  we  generally  rush  to  sell.  But  one 
or  two  of  my  neighbours  are  holding  on,  and 
it's  hardly  likely  that  very  much  of  my  wheat 
will  be  flung  on  to  a  falling  market." 

"  We  have  been  getting  a  good  deal  from 
the  Range." 

There  was  displeasure  in  Hastings's  face. 
"Gregory's  selling  largely  on  Harry's 
account  ?  " 

"  They've  been  hauling  wdieat  in  to  us  for 
the  last  few  weeks,"  said  Winifred. 

Hastings,  as  Agatha  noticed,  glanced  at 
his  wife  significantly,  but  she  interposed  and 
forbade  any  further  conversation  of  the  kind 
until  supper  was  over,  and  when  the  table 
had  been  cleared,  Hastings  opened  his  papers. 
The  rest  sat  expectantly  silent,  w^hile  he 
turned  them  over  one  after  another. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  there's  no  news  of  Harry, 
and  I'm  afraid  it's  scarcely  possible  that  we'll 
hear  anything  of  him  this  winter." 
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Agatha  was  conscious  tliat  Mrs.  Hastings's 
eyes  were  upon  her,  and  she  sat  very  still. 
Hastings  went  on  again. 

"  2'he  Colonist  has  a  line  or  two  about  a 
barque  from  Alaska,  which  put  into  Victoria 
short  of  stores,"  he  said.  "  She  was  sent 
up  to  an  A.C.C.  factory,  and  had  to  clear 
out  before  she  was  ready.  The  ice,  it  seems, 
was  closing  in  unusually  soon.  A  steam 
whaler  at  Portland  reports  the  same  thing, 
and,  from  the  news  brought  by  a  steamer 
from  Japan,  communication  with  North- 
Eastern  Asia  is  already  cut  off." 

None  of  the  others  said  anything,  and 
Agatha,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  glanced 
round  the  room.  There  was  not  much  fur- 
niture in  it,  but,  though  this  was  unusual 
on  the  prairie,  door  and  double  casements 
were  guarded  by  heavy  hangings.  The  big 
brass  lamp  overhead  shed  down  a  cheerful 
light ;  the  birch  billets  in  the  stove  snapped 
and  crackled  noisily,  and  its  pipe,  which 
was  far  too  hot  to  touch,  diffused  a  drowsy 
heat.  One  could  lounge  beside  it  contentedly, 
knowing  that  the  frost  was  drying  the  snow 
to  powder  outside.  That  heightened  the 
contrast,  for  Agatha  pictured  the  little 
P'Chooner  bound  fast  in  the  Northern  ice,  and 
two  or  three  travel-worn  men,  crouching  in 
a  tiny  tent  buffeted  by  an  Arctic  gale.  She 
could  see  the  poles  bend  and  the  tricings  strain. 

After  that,  with  a  sudden  transition,  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  early  morning 
when  Wyllard  had  driven  away,  and  every 
detail  of  the  scene  rose  up  clearly  in  her 
mind.  She  saw  him  and  the  stolid  Dampier 
sitting  in  the  waggon,  with  nothing  in  their 
manner  to  suggest  that  they  were  setting  out 
upon  a  very  perilous  venture,  and  she  felt 
his  hand  close  tight  upon  her  fingers,  as  it 
had  done  before  the  waggon  jolted  away 
from  the  homestead.  She  could  once  more 
see  it  growing  smaller  and  smaller  on  the 
white  prairie,  until  it  dipped  behind  the 
crest  of  a  low  rise  and  the  beat  of  hoofs 
died  aw^ay.  Then,  at  least,  she  had  realised 
that  he  had  started  on  the  first  stage  of  a 
journey  which  might  lead  him  through  the 
ice-bound  gates  of  the  North  to  the  rest  that 
awaits  the  souls  of  the  sailor- men.  She 
could  not,  however,  imagine  him  shrinking. 
Gripping  helm,  or  hauling  in  the  sled  traces, 
he  would  gaze  steadfastly  ahead,  even  if  he 
saw  only  the  passage  from  this  world  to  the 
next.  Once  more,  as  it  had  done  that 
morning,  a  thrill  ran  through  her,  and  there 
was  pride  as  well  as  regret  in  it. 

Then  she  became  conscious  that  Hastings 
was  speaking. 


"What  took  you  round  by  Gregory's, 
Jim  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Collecting,"  said  Sproatly.  "  I  sold  him 
a  couple  of  binders  earlier  in  the  season,  but 
I  couldn't  get  a  dollar  out  of  him."  He 
laughed.  "  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  any- 
body else,  I'd  have  stayed  until  he  handed 
over,  but  I  couldn't  press  Gregory  too  hard 
after  quartering  myself  upon  him  as  I  did 
last  winter,  though  I'm  afraid  my  employers 
wouldn't  appreciate  that  kind  of  delicacy." 

Mrs.  Hastings  looked  thoughtful. 
"  Gregory  should  have  been  able  to  pay  : 
he  thrashed  out  a  moderately  good  crop." 

"About  two-thirds  of  what  it  should 
have  been,  and  I've  a  kind  of  notion  that  he 
has  been  putting  up  a  mortgage.  Interest's 
heavy.  There's  another  matter.  I  wonder 
if  you've  heard  that  he's  getting  rid  of  two 
of  Harry's  hands— I  mean  Pat  and  Tom 
Moran  ?  " 

"  You're  sure  of  that  ? "  Hastings  asked 
somewhat  sharply. 

"  Tom  told  me." 

Mrs.  Hastings  leaned  forward  suddenly  m 
her  chair.  "  Then,"  she  said,  "  I'm  going 
to  drive  across  on  Monday,  and  have  a  few 
words  with  Gregory.  Did  Moran  tell  you 
that  Harry  had  decided  to  keep  the  two  of 
them  on  throughout  the  year  ?  " 

"  He  wasn't  very  explicit,  but  seemed  to 
feel  he  had  a  grievance  against  Gregory. 
Of  course,  in  a  way,  you  can't  blame  the  man. 
He's  in  charge,  and  it  isn't  in  him  to  carry  out 
Harry's  policy.  This  fall  in  wheat  is  getting 
on  his  nerves,  and,  in  any  case,  he'd  probably 
have  held  his  hand  and  cut  down  the  crop 
next  year." 

"  I  do  blame  him,"  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
turned  to  Agatha.  "  You  will  understand 
that  there's  not  much  can  be  done  when  the 
snow's  upon  the  ground,  and  as  one  result  of 
it,  the  hired  man  prefers  to  engage  himself 
for  the  year.  To  secure  himself  from  being 
turned  adrift  w^hen  harvest's  over,  he  will 
frequently  make  a  concession  in  wages. 
Now^,  I  know  Harry  intended  to  keep  those 
two  men  on,  and  Tom  Moran,  who  has  a 
half-cleared  ranch  back  somewhere  in  the 
bush  of  Ontario,  came  out  here  tempted  by 
higher  wages.  He  had  to  raise  a  few  dollars, 
or  give  the  place  up,  and  he  left  his  wife 
behind.  A  good  many  of  the  small  men 
can't  live  upon  their  holdings  all  the  while. 
Well,  I'm  going  over  on  Monday  to  tell 
Gregory  he  must  keep  them,  and  you're 
coming  with  me." 

Agatha  said  nothing.  In  the  first  place, 
she  knew  that  if  Mrs.  Hastings  had  made 
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up  her  mind,  sbe  would  gain  nothing  by 
objecting,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  desire  to  go.  It  appeared  in 
some  respects  an  unreasonable  wish,  but  she 
felt  deep  down  in  her  that  if  Wyllard  bad 
let  the  men  understand  that  he  would  not 
dismiss  them,  the  promise,  implied  or  explicit, 
must  be  redeemed.  He  would  not  have 
attempted  to  release  himself  from  it — she 
was  sure  of  that — and  it  was  intolerable  that 
another  should  be  permitted  to  do  anything 
that  would  unfavourably  reflect  on  him. 
Then,  to  her  gratification,  Hastings  started 
another  topic. 

"  You  have  sold  a  few  binders  and  harrows 
one  way  or  another,  haven't  you,  Jim  ?  "  he 
said. 

Sproatly  laughed.  "  I  have,"  he  answered. 
"As  I  told  the  company's  western  repre- 
sentative some  time  ago,  a  man  who  could 
sell  patent  medicine  to  the  folks  round  here 
could  do  a  good  trade  in  anything.  He 
admitted  that  my  contention  sounded  reason- 
able, but  I  didn't  wear  smart  clothes  then, 
and  he  seemed  very  far  from  sure  of  me. 
Anyway,  he  gave  me  a  show,  and  now  I've 
got  two  or  three  quite  complimentary  letters 
from  the  firm.  They've  added  a  few  dollars 
to  my  salary,  and  hint  that  it's  possible  they 
may  put  me  in  charge  of  an  implement 
store." 

"  And  you're  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Sproatly,  with  an  air  of 
reflection,  "  in  some  respects  I  suppose  I  am. 
In  others,  the  thing's  galling.  You  have  to 
report  whom  you've  called  upon,  and,  if  you 
couldn't  do  business,  w^hy  they  bought  some- 
body else's  machines.  If  you  can't  get  a 
farmer  to  take  you  in,  you  have  to  put  up 
at  an  hotel.  There's  no  more  camping  in  a 
birch  bluff  under  your  waggon.  Besides, 
you  have  to  wear  store  clothes." 

Hastings  glanced  at  Winifred,  and  Agatha 
fancied  she  understood  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"  Some  folks  w^ould  sooner  sleep  in  an 
hotel,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  Then,"  said  Sproatly  decisively,  "  they 
don't  know  very  much.  They're  the  kind 
of  men  who'd  spend  an  hour  every  morning 
putting  their  clothes  on,  and  they  haven't 
found  out  that  there's  no  comfort  in  any 
garment  until  you've  had  to  sew  two  or 
three  flour-bag  patches  on  to  it.  Then  think 
of  the  splendid  freeness  of  the  other  thing. 
You  make  your  supper  when  you  want,  and 
just  how  you  like  it,  when  you  put  up  in  a 
bluff,  and  no  tea  tastes  as  good  as  the  kind 
you  drink  with  the  wood  smoke  in  it  out  of 
a  blackened  can.     You  can  hear  the  birch 


leaves  and  the  grasses  wliispering  about  you 
when  you  lie  down  at  night,  and  you  drive 
on  in  the  glorious  freshness — just  when  it 
pleases  you — when  morning  comes.  Now 
the  company  have  the  whole  route  and 
programme  plotted  out  for  me.  They  write 
me  letters  demanding  in  a  most  peremptory 
manner  why  I  haven't  done  this  or  that." 

Winifred  looked  at  him  sharply.  "  CiviH- 
sation,"  she  said,  "  implies  responsibility. 
You  can't  five  just  how  you  like  without  it 
being  detrimental  to  the  community." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Sproatly  with  a  rueful  air, 
"  it  implies  no  end  of  giving  up.  You  have  to 
fall  into  line,  and  that's  why  I  kept  outside 
it  as  long  as  I  could.  I  don't  like  standing 
in  a  rank,  and  " — he  glanced  down  at  his 
clothing — "  I've  an  inborn  objection  to 
w^earing  uniform." 

Agatha  laughed  as  she  caught  Hastings's 
eye.  She  fancied  that  Sproatly  would  be 
sorry  for  his  candour  afterwards,  but  she 
understood  what  he  was  feeling,  to  some 
extent.  It^  was  a  revolt  against  cramping 
customs  and  conventionalities,  and  she  partly 
sympathised  with  it,  though  she  knew  that 
such  revolts  are  dangerous.  Even  in  the 
West,  those  who  cannot  lead  must  march  in 
column  with  the  rank  and  file,  or  bear  the 
consequences  of  their  futile  mutiny.  It  is  a 
hard  truth  that  no  man  can  live  as  he  pleases. 

"  Eestraint,"  said  Winifred,  "  is  a  whole- 
some thing,  but  it's  one  most  of  the  men  I 
have  met  are  singularly  deficient  in.  That's 
why  they  can't  be  left  alone,  but  must  be 
driven,  as  they  are,  in  companies.  It's  their 
own  fault  if  they  now  and  then  find  it 
humiliating." 

There  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  at  which 
Sproatly  apparently  took  warning,  for  he 
said  no  more  upon  that  subject,  and  they 
talked  about  other  matters  until  he  took  his 
departure  an  hour  or  tw-o  later.  It  was  next 
afternoon  when  he  appeared  again,  and  he 
and  Winifred  drove  aw^ay  together. 

"  Thirty  miles  is  a  long  way  to  drive  in 
the  frost.  I  suppose  you  have  noticed  that 
she  calls  him  *  Jim '  ?  "  Mrs.  Hastings  re- 
marked. "  Anyway,  there's  a  good  deal  of 
genuine  ability  in  that  young  man.  He 
isn't  altogether  wild." 

"  His  appearance  suggested  it  when  I  first 
met  him,"  said  Agatha  with  a  laugh.  "  Was 
it  a  pose  ?  " 

"No,"  said  her  companion  reflectively. 
"  I  think  one  could  call  it  a  reaction,  and 
it's  probable  that  some  very  worthy  people 
in  the  Old  Country  are  to  blame  for  it. 
Sproatly  is  not  the  only  young  man  who  has 


'His  attitude  of  languid  ease  irritated  her." 
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suffered  from  having  too  many  rules  and 
formalities  crammed  down  his  throat.  In 
fact,  they're  rather  plentiful." 

Agatha  said  nothing  further,  for  the  little 
girls  appeared  just  then,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  next  afternoon  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Hastings  were  alone  together  again.  Then, 
as  they  drove  across  the  prairie,  wrapped  in 
the  heavy  waggon  robes,  her  companion 
spoke  of  the  business  they  had  in  hand. 

"  Gregory  must  keep  those  men,"  she  said. 
"  There's  no  doubt  that  Harry  meant  to  do 
so,  and  it  would  be  hoi;ribly  unfair  to  turn 
them  loose  now,  when  there's  absolutely 
nothing  going  on.  Besides,  Tom  Moran  is 
a  man  I'm  specially  sorry  for.  As  I  told 
you,  he  left  a  young  wife  and  a  child  behind 
him  when  he  came  out  here." 

"One  wonders  why  he  did  it,"  said  Agatha. 

"  He  had  to.  There  seems  to  be  a  notion 
in  the  Old  Country  that  we  earn  our  dollars 
easily,  but  it's  horribly  wrong.  We'll  take 
that  man's  case  as  an  example.  He  has  a 
small,  desolate  holding  up  in  the  bush  of 
Ontario — a  hole  chopped  out  of  the  forest, 
studded  all  over  with  sawn-off  fir-stumps, 
with  a  two-roomed  log  shack  on  it.  There 
isn't  a  settlement  within  two  or  three  leagues 
of  the  spot.  JSTow,  as  a  rule,  a  place  of  that 
kind  won't  produce  enough  to  keep  a  man 
for  several  years  after  he  has  partially  cleared 
it,  and  unless  he  can  earn  something  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  must  give  it  up.  Moran  got 
heavily  into  debt  with  the  nearest  store- 
keeper, and  had  to  choose  between  selling 
the  place  or  coming  here,  where  wages  are 
higher.  Well,  you  can  imagine  what  it 
must  be  to  the  woman  who  stayed  behind  in 
the  bush,  seeing  nobody  for  weeks  together, 
though  she'd  bear  it  uncomplainingly,  be- 
lieving that  her  husband  would  come  back 
with  enough  to  clear  the  debt." 

Agatha  could  imagine  it,  and  indignation 
against  Gregory  crept  into  her  heart.  She 
had  once  liked  to  think  of  him  as  pitiful 
and  chivalrous,  and  now,  it  seemed,  he  was 
willing  that  this  woman  should  make  her 
sacrifice  in  vain. 

"  But  why  have  you  taken  the  trouble  to 
impress  this  on — me  ?  "  she  asked. 

Her  companion  smiled.  "I  want  you  to 
plead  that  woman's  cause.  Gregory  may  do 
gracefully  what  you  ask  him,  which  would 
be  much  the  nicest  way  out  of  it." 

"  The  nicest  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings.  "  But  there  is 
another  one.  Gregory  is  going  to  keep  Tom 
Moran,  anyway.  Harry  has  one  or  two 
friends  in  this  neighbourhood  who  feel  it 


more  or  less  of  an  obligation  on  them  to 
maintain  his  credit." 

Agatha  felt  the  blood  rise  to  her  face,  but 
it  was  not  her  companion  she  was  angry  with. 
It  was  an  unpleasant  thing  to  admit,  but  she 
fancied  that  Gregory  might  yield  to  judicious 
pressure  when  he  would  not  be  influenced  by 
either  compassion  or  a  sense  of  equity.  It 
also  flashed  upon  her  that  had  Mrs.  Hastings 
believed  she  still  retained  any  tenderness 
for  the  man,  she  would  not  have  spoken  as 
she  had  done.  The  whole  situation  was 
embarrassing,  but  there  was  courage  in  her. 

''  Well,"  she  said  simply,  "  I  will  speak  to 
him." 

They  said  nothing  more  until  they  ap- 
proached the  Eange,  and  as  they  drove  by 
the  out-buildings,  Agatha  glanced  about  her 
curiously.  The  homestead  did  not  look  quite 
the  same  as  it  was  when  Wyllard  had  been 
there.  A  waggon  stood  near  the  straw-pile 
without  one  wheel  ;  a  door  of  the  barn  hung 
awkwardly  open,  and  plainly  needed  mending, 
and  the  snow  had  blown  inside  the  building. 
There  was  a  gap  in  the  side  of  one  sod-and- 
pole  structure  which  should  evidently  have 
been  repaired,  and  several  other  things 
besides  jarred  upon  her.  They  spoke  of 
slackness  and  indifference.  Then  she  saw 
Mrs.  Hastings  purse  up  her  lips. 

"  There  is  a  change  in  the  place  already," 
she  said. 

They  got  down  in  another  minute  or  two, 
and  when  they  entered  the  house,  the  grey- 
haired  Swedish  woman  greeted  them  with  a 
moody  air.  She  noticed  the  glance  Mrs. 
Hastings  cast  around  her,  and  her  manner 
became  deprecatory. 

"  I  can't  keep  things  straight  now  ;  it  is 
not  the  same,"  she  explained. 

Mrs.  Hastings  asked  if  Hawtrey  was  in, 
and,  hearing  that  he  was,  turned  to  Agatha. 
"  Go  along  and  talk  to  him.  I've  something 
to  say  to  Mrs.  Nansen." 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

-      THE   PRIOR   CLAIM. 

It  was  with  confused  feelings,  among  which 
a  sense  of  repugnance  predominated,  that 
Agatha  walked  towards  -  Hawtrey 's  room. 
She  was  not  one  of  the  women  who  take 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  another  person's 
duty,  for  while  she  had  discovered  that  this 
task  is  an  easy  one  to  some  people,  she  was 
aware  that  a  duty  looks  and  is  much  more 
burdensome  when  it  is  laid  upon  one's  self. 
Indeed,  she  was  conscious  that  one  might  be 
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shortly  thrust  upon  her  which  she  would  find 
it  very  hard  to  bear,  and  she  became  troubled 
with  compunction  as  she  remembered  how 
she  had  persistently  driven  all  thought  of  it 
out  of  her  mind. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  still 
pledged  to  Gregory,  and  that  she  had  loved 
him  once.  Both  facts  must  be  admitted, 
and  if  he  insisted,  she  must  marry  him.  She 
possessed  an  innate  sense  of  right  and  honesty, 
and  realised  that  the  fact  that  he  was  not  the 
man  she  had  once  imagined  him  to  be  did 
not  release  her.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
were  about  to  commit  a  cruel  and  unjustifi- 
able action,  she  was  the  one  person  of  all 
others  whose  part  it  was  to  restrain  him. 

The  colour  was  plainer  in  her  face  than 
usual  when  she  entered  the  room  where  he 
lay,  pipe  in  hand,  in  a  lounge  chair,  and — 
for  he  did  not  immediately  notice  her — his 
attitude  of  languid  ease  irritated  her.  There 
were,  as  she  had  seen,  several  things  which 
had  some  claim  on  his  attention  outside.  A 
litter  of  letters  and  papers  lay  upon  a  table 
near  him.  Then  he  rose  and  came  forward 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you,"  he  said.  "  This  is  a 
pleasure  I  scarcely  anticipated." 

Agatha  sat  down  in  the  chair  he  drew  out 
for  her  near  the  stove,  and  he  noticed  that 
she  glanced  at  the  papers  on  the  table,  for  he 
laughed, 

''  Bills  and  things  of  that  kind.  They've 
been  worrying  me  for  a  week  or  two,"  he 
said.  Then  he  seized  the  litter,  and,  bundling 
it  together,  flung  it  into  an  open  drawer, 
which  he  shut  witti  a  snap.  "  Anyhow,  that's 
the  last  of  them  for  to-day.  I'm  awfully 
glad  you  drove  over." 

Agatha  smiled.  The  action  w^as  so 
characteristic  of  the  man.  She  had  once 
found  no  fault  with  Gregory's  careless  habits, 
and  his  w^ay  of  thrusting  a  difficulty  into  the 
background  and  making  light  of  it  had 
appealed  to  her.  It  had  suggested  his 
ability  to  straighten  out  the  trouble  when  it 
appeared  advisable.  Now,  she  thought,  she 
must  not  be  absurdly  hypercritical,  and  he 
had,  as  it  happened,  given  her  the  lead  she 
desired. 

"  I  should  have  fancied  that  you  would 
have  given  them  more  attention,  as  wheat  is 
going  down,"  she  said. 

Hawtrey  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of 
reproach.  "  It  must  be  nearly  three  wrecks 
since  I  have  seen  you,  and  now^  you  expect 
me  to  talk  of  farming  !  If  you  quite  realised 
the  situation,  it  would  be  about  the  last  thing 
you  would  as]^  we  to  4o»" 


Agatha  was  astonished  to  remember  that 
three  weeks  had  actually  elapsed  since  she 
had  last  met  him,  and  they  had  only  ex- 
changed a  word  or  two  then.  He  had 
certainly  not  obtruded  himself  upon  her,  for 
which  she  was  grateful. 

"  ^N'obody  is  talking  about  anything  except 
the  fall  in  prices  just  now,"  she  persisted. 
"  I  suppose  it  affects  you,  too  ?  " 

The  man,  who  seemed  to  accept  this  as  a 
rebuff,  looked  at  her  rather  curiously,  and 
then  laughed. 

"I  must  confess  that  it  does.  In  fact, 
I've  been  acquiring  parsimonious  habits 
and  worrying  myself  about  expenses  lately. 
They  have  to  be  kept  down  somehow^,  and 
that's  a  thing  I  never  took  kindly  to." 

"  You  feel  it  a  greater  responsibility  Avhen 
you're  managing  somebody  else's  affairs  ?  " 
suggested  xigatha,  who  was  still  waiting  her 
opportunity. 

"  Well,"  said  Hawtrey,  in  whom  there 
was,  after  all,  a  certain  honesty,  "  that's  not 
the  only  thing  that  has  some  w-eight  with  me. 
You  see,  I'm  not  altogether  disinterested  ; 
I  get  a  certain  percentage — on  the  margin — 
after  everything  is  paid,  and  I  want  it  to 
be  a  big  one.  Things  are  rather  tight  just 
now,  and  the  wretched  mortgage  on  my 
place  is  crippling  me." 

It  had  slipped  out  before  he  realised  what 
he  was  saying,  and  he  saw  the  girl's  look  of 
astonishment  and  concern. 

"  You  are  in  debt,  Gregory  ?  I  thought 
you  had,  at  least,  kept  clear  of  that,"  she 
said. 

"  So  I  did — for  a  while.  In  any  case,  if 
Wyllard  stays  away,  and  I  can  run  this  place 
on  the  right  lines,  I  shall  get  out  of  it  again.'* 

She  was  vexed  that  he  had  said  tliis,  for  it 
was  clear  to  her  that  if  Wyllard  did  not 
return  until  another  crop  was  gathered  in,  it 
would  be  because  he  was  held  fast  among 
the  Northern  ice,  in  peril  of  his  life.  Then 
another  thought  struck  her.  She  had  never 
quite  understood  why  Gregory  had  been 
Avilling  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
Range,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  Wyllard's 
liaving  told  him  what  he  had  said  to  her ; 
but  he  had  made  that  point  clear  by 
admitting  that  he  was  burdened  with  a  load 
of  debt,  which  suggested  the  question  why 
he  had  incurred  the  latter.  The  answer 
flashed  across  her  mind,  as  she  remembered 
having  heard  Mrs.  Hastings  or  somebody 
else  say  that  he  had  spent  a  good  many 
dollars  upon  his  house  and  furnishings  for 
it.  This  caused  her  a  sudden  sense  of  con- 
fusion, for,  as  one  result  of  that  expenditure, 
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he  had  been  forced  into  doing  what  she 
fancied  must  have  been  a  very  repugnant 
thing,  and  she  had  never  even  crossed  his 
threshold. 

"  When  did  you  borrow  that  money  ?  " 
she  asked  sharply. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  man  was 
embarrassed,  and  her  heart  softened  towards 
him  for  his  hesitation.  It  was  to  increase 
her  comfort  he  had  laid  that  load  upon 
himself,  and  he  was  clearly  unwilling  that 
she  should  know  of  it.  That  counted  for  a 
good  deal  in  his  favour.^ 

"  Was  it  just  before*  I  came  out  ?  "  she 
asked  again. 

Hawtrey  expostulated.  "  You  really 
mustn't  worry  me  about  these  matters, 
Aggy.  A  good  many  of  us  are  in  the  store- 
keepers' or  mortgage  jobbers'  hands  ;  but  if 
I  have  another  good  year  at  the  Range,  I 
shall  clear  off  the  debt." 

Agatha  turned  her  face  away  from  him 
for  a  moment  or  two.  The  thing  the  man 
had  done  placed  a  heavy  obligation  on  her, 
and  she  had  only  found  fault  with  him. 
Even  then,  however,  stirred  as  she  was,  she 
knew  that  all  the  tenderness  she  had  once 
felt  for  him  had  gone.  The  duty,  however, 
remained,  and  with  an  effort  she  turned  to 
him  again. 

''  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I'm  so  sorry  !  " 

Hawtrey  smiled.  "  I  really  don't  think  I 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  pity.  As  I  have 
said,  I'll  probably  come  out  all  right  next 
year,  if  I  can  only  keep  expenses  down." 

Til  en  Agatha  remembered  the  task  she 
had  in  hand.  It  was  a  very  inauspicious 
moment  to  set  about  it,  but  that  could  not 
be  helped,  and  even  for  the  man's  own  sake 
she  must  win  him  over. 

"  There  is  one  way,  Gregory,  in  which  I 
don't  think  it  ought  to  be  done,"  she  said. 
"  You  took  over  Wyllard's  obligations  when 
you  took  the  farm,  and  I  think  you  should 
keep  on  the  two  Morans." 

Hawtrey  started.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  Mrs. 
Hastings  has  been  setting  you  on  !  I  partly 
expected  it." 

*'  She  told  me,"  Agatha  admitted.  "  Unless 
you  will  look  at  the  thing  as  I  do,  I  could 
almost  wish  she  hadn't.  The  thought  of 
that  woman  shut  up  in  the  woods  all  winter, 
only  to  find  that  what  she  must  have  to  bear 
has  been  thrown  away,  troubles  me.  Wyllard 
promised  to  keep  those  men  on,  did  he  not  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  regular  engagement  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out." 

"  Still,  Moran  understood  that  he  was  to 
be  retained," 


"  Yes,"  Hawtrey  agreed,  "  he  evidently 
does.  If  the  market  had  gone  with  us,  I'd 
have  fallen  in  with  his  views.  As  it  hasn't, 
every  man's  wages  count." 

Agatha  endeavoured  to  keep  her  temper. 
Of  late,  Gregory's  ideas  had  offended  her  too 
frequently. 

"  Does  that  release  you  ?  " 

Hawtrey  did  not  answer  this. 

'•  I'll  keep  those  men,  if  you  want  me  to," 
he  said. 

Agatha  winced  at  this.  She  had  dis- 
covered that  she  must  not  look  for  too  much 
from  Gregory,  but  to  realise  that  he  had  no 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  could  only  be 
influenced  to  do  justice  by  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  her  favour,  hurt  her. 

"  I  want  them  kept  on,  but  I  don't  want 
you  to  do  it  for  that  reason,"  she  said. 
'-  Can't  you  grasp  the  distinction,  Gregory  ?  " 

A  trace  of  darker  colour  crept  into 
Hawtrey 's  face,  but  he  looked  at  her  steadily. 
He  had  not  thought  much  about  her  during 
the  last  month,  but  the  faint  scorn  in  her 
voice  stirred  him. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  there  are  just  three 
reasons,  Aggy,  why  you  should  have  troubled 
yourself  about  this  thing.  You  are,  perhaps, 
a  little  sorry  for  Moran 's  wife,  but  as  you 
haven't  even  seen  her,  that  can  hardly  count 
for  much.  The  next  is,  that  you  don't  care 
to  see  me  doing  what  you  regard  as  a  shabby 
thing.  Perhaps  it  is  a  shabby  thing  in  some 
respects,  but  I  feel  it's  justifiable.  Of  course, 
if  that's  your  reason,  there's  a  sense  in  which, 
while  not  exactly  complimentary,  it's  con- 
soling." 

He  broke  off,  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
question  in  his  eyes,  and  it  cost  Agatha  an 
effort  to  meet  them.  She  was  not  prudish, 
and  never  paraded  her  own  righteousness, 
but  once  or  twice  after  the  shock  of  her 
disillusionment  in  regard  to  him  had  lessened, 
she  had  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of 
endowing  him  little  by  little  with  some  of 
the  qualities  she  had  once  fancied  he  pos- 
sessed, and,  as  she  vaguely  thought  of  it, 
rehabilitating  him.  Now,  however,  the  thing 
seemed  impossible,  and,  what  was  more,  the 
desire  to  bring  it  about  had  gone.  Hateful 
as  the  situation  was  becoming,  she  was  honest, 
and  she  could  not  let  him  credit  her  with  a 
motive  that  had  not  influenced  her. 

In  the  meanwhile,  her  very  coldness  and 
aloofness  stirred  desire  in  the  man,  and  she 
shrank  as  she  saw  a  spark  of  passion  kindling 
in  his  eyes.  It  was  merely  passion,  for  she 
recognised  that  there  was  a  strain  of  gross- 
II ess  in  him, 
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"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  that  reason  was  not  one 
wbicli  had  any  weight  with  me." 

Hawtrej's  face  hardened.  "Then,"  he 
retorted  grimly,  *'  we'll  get  on  to  the  third. 
Wyllard's  credit  is  a  precious  thing  to  you. 
Sooner  than  anything  should  cast  a  stain  on 
it,  you  would  beg  a  favour  from — me.  You 
have  set  him  up  on  a  pedestal,  and  it  would 
pain  you  if  he  came  down.  Considering 
everything,  it's  a  remarkable  situation." 

Agatha  grew  a  trifle  pale.  Gregory  was 
horribly  right,  for  she  had  no  doubt  now 
that  he  had  merely  thrust  upon  her  a  some- 
what distressing  truth.  It  was  to  save 
Wyllard's  credit,  and  for  that  alone,  she  had 
undertaken  this  most  unpalatable  task.  She 
did  not  answer,  and  Hawtrey  stood  up. 

"  Wyllard  has  his  faults,  but  there's  this 
in  his  favour — he  keeps  a  promise.  One  has 
a  certain  respect  for  a  person  who  never  goes 
back  upon  his  word.  Well,  because  I  really 
think  he  would  like  it,  I'll  keep  those  men." 

He  paused,  as  if  to  let  her  grasp  the  drift 
of  this,  and  then  turned  to  her  with  some- 
thing that  startled  her  in  his  voice  and 
manner.  "  The  question  is — are  you  willing 
to  follow  his  example  ?  " 

x\gatha  shrank  from  the  glow  in  his  eyes. 
"  Oh,"  she  broke  out,  "  you  cannot  urge 
me  now — after  what  you  said  !  " 

Hawtrey  laughed  harshly.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "  I'll  come  for  my  answer  very  soon. 
You  and  Wyllard  attach  a  good  deal  of 
importance  to  a  moral  obligation,  and  I 
must  remind  you  that  the  time  wx  agreed 
upon  is  almost  up." 

Agatha  sat  very  still  for  a  minute  or  two, 
while  a  sense  of  dismay  crept  over  her. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Gregory's  retort 
was  fully  warranted.  She  had,  as  she 
admitted,  insisted  upon  his  carrying  out  an 
obligation  which  would  cost  him  something, 
not  because  she  took  pleasure  in  seeing  him 
do  what  was  honourable,  but  to  preserve  the 
credit  of  another  man,  and  now  it  was  with 
intense  repugnance  she  recognised  that  there 
was  no  escaping  from  the  one  she  had 
incurred.  The  man's  attitude  was  natural 
and  logical.  She  had  promised  to  marry 
him,  and  he  had  saddled  himself  with  a  load 
of  debt  on  her  account,  but  the  slight  pity 
and  compunction  she  had  felt  a  few  minutes 
earlier  had  vanished.  Indeed,  she  well-nigh 
hated  him.  His  face  had  grown  hard  and 
almost  brutal,  and  there  was  a  look  in  his 
eyes  from  which  she  shrank. 

Then  she  rose. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Hastings  .^" 
she  asked. 


"  No,"  said  Hawtrey  ;  "  if  she'll  excuse  me, 
I  don't  think  I  do.  If  you  tell  her  you 
have  been  successful,  she'll  probably  be  quite 
content." 

Agatha  departed  without  another  word, 
and  Hawtrey  lighted  his  pipe  and  stretched 
himself  out  in  his  chair  when  he  heard  the 
waggon  drive  away  a  few  minutes  later. 
He  did  not  like  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  had  a 
suspicion  that  she  had  no  great  regard  for 
him,  but  he  confessed  to  a  somewhat  grim 
satisfaction.  There  was,  though  it  seldom 
came  to  the  surface,  a  taint  of  crude 
brutality  in  his  nature,  and  it  was  active 
now.  When  Agatha  had  first  come  out,  the 
change  in  her  had  been  a  shock  to  him, 
and  it  would  not  have  cost  him  very  much 
to  let  her  go.  Since  then,  however,  her 
coldness  and  half-perceived  disdain  had 
angered  him,  and  the  recent  interview  with 
her  had  left  him  in  an  unpleasant  mood. 
Though  this  was,  perhaps,  the  last  thing  he 
would  have  expected,  it  had  provoked  him 
to  desire.  It  was  consoling  that  he  could 
exact  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise  from  the 
girl.  His  face  assumed  an  even  coarser 
expression  as  he  assured  himself  of  it,  but 
he  had,  as  it  happened,  never  realised  the 
shiftiness  and  instability  of  his  own  charac- 
ter. It  was  his  misfortune  that  the  impulses 
which  swayed  him  one  day  had  generally 
changed  by  the  next. 

This  became  apparent  when,  having 
occasion  to  drive  in  to  the  elevators  on  the 
railroad  a  week  later,  he  called  at  a  store  to 
make  one  or  two  purchases.  The  store- 
keeper laid  a  package  on  the  counter. 

"  I  \vonder  if  you'd  take  this  along  to 
Miss  Creighton  as  a  favour  ?  "  he  said.  "  She 
wrote  for  the  things,  and  Elliot  was  to  take 
them  out,  but  I  guess  he  forgot — anyway, 
he  didn't  call." 

Hawtrey  told  the  clerk  to  put  the  package 
in  his  waggon.  He  had  scarcely  seen  Sally 
since  his  recovery,  and  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  he  ow^ed  her  a  good  deal,  and 
that  she  was  very  pretty.  Besides,  he  could 
talk  to  Sally  without  any  of  the  restraint 
that  Agatha's  manner  laid  on  him.  Then 
the  storekeeper  put  an  open  box  upon  the 
counter. 

"  I  guess  you're  going  to  be  married  by 
and  by,"  lie  said. 

Hawtrey  was  thinking  of  Sally,  and  the 
question  irritated  him. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  concerns  you,  but 
it's  probable,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,"  said  the  storekeeper  good- 
humouredly,  "  a  pair  of  these  mittens  would 
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make  a  nice  present  for  a  lady.  Smartest 
thing  of  the  kind  I've  ever  seen  here — 
choicest  Alaska  fur." 

Hawtrej  bought  a  pair,  and  the  storekeeper 
took  a  fur  cap  out  of  another  box. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  this  is  just  the  thing 
she'd  like  to  go  with  the  mittens.  There's 
style  about  that  cap.     Feel  the  gloss  of  it." 

Hawtrey  bought  the  cap,  and  smiled  as  he 
swung  himself  up  into  his  waggon.  Gloves 
are  not  much  use  in  the  prairie  frost,  and 
mittens,  which  are  not  divided  into  finger- 
stalls, will,  wdthin  limits,  fit  almost  anybody. 
This  was  fortunate,  because  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  meant  to  give  them  to  Agatha. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  pace  the  team 
made  was  slow,  for  the  snow  was  loose  and 
too  thin  for  a  sled  of  any  kind,  which  is  not 
very  generally  used  upon  the  prairie.  As  a 
result  of  this,  night  had  closed  down  and 
Hawtrey  was  frozen  almost  stiff  when  at  last 
a  birch  bluff  rose  out  of  the  waste  in  front  of 
him.  It  cut  black  against  the  cold  blueness 
of  the  sky  and  the  spectral  gleam  of  snow, 
but  when  he  had  driven  farther,  a  stream  of 
ruddy  orange  light  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
it.  A  few  minutes  later  he  pulled  his  team 
up  in  front  of  a  log-built  house,  and,  getting 
down  with  difficulty,  saw  the  door  open  as  he 
approached  it.  Sally  stood  in  the  entrance 
silhouetted  against  a  blaze  of  cheerful  light. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  Gregory  !  " 

Hawtrey  recognised  the  thrill  in  her  voice, 
and  took  both  her  hands,  as  he  had  once 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

"  Will  you  let  me  in  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  girl  laughed  in  a  strained  fashion. 
She  had  been  startled,  and  was  not  sure  yet 
as  to  how  she  should  receive  him  ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  Hawtrey  drew  her  in. 

"  The  old  folks  are  out,"  she  said.  "  They've 
gone  over  to  Elliot's  for  supper.  He's 
bringing  us  a  package." 

Hawtrey,  who  explained  that  he  had  got 
it,  let  her  hands  go,  and  sat  down  somewhat 
limply.  He  had  come  suddenly  out  of  the 
bitter  frost  into  the  brightly  lighted  stove- 
warmed  room.  In  another  few  moments, 
however,  the  comfort  and  cheeriness  of  it 
appealed  to  him. 

'*  This  looks  very  cosy  after  my  desolate 
room  at  the  Kange,"  he  said. 

"  Then,  if  you'll  stay,  I'll  make  you  supper. 
I  suppose  there's  nothing  to  take  you  home  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Hawtrey,  with  a  significant 
glance  at  her,  "there  isn't,  Sally.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  often  wish  there  was." 

He  saw  her  look  of  uncertainty,  which 
was,   however,  not   tinged  with  embarrass- 


ment, and,  feeling  that  he  had  gone  far 
enough  in  the  meanwhile,  he  went  out  to 
put  up  his  team.  When  he  came  back,  there 
was  a  cloth  on  the  table,  and  Sally  was  busy 
about  the  stove.  He  sat  down  and  watched 
her  attentively.  In  some  respects,  he  thought, 
she  compared  favourably  with  Agatha.  She 
had  a  nicely  moulded  figure,  and  a  lithe 
gracefulness  of  pose  and  carriage  which 
testified  to  a  strong  vitality,  while  Agatha's 
bearing  was  usually  characterised  by  a  frigid 
repose.  Then  Sally's  face  was  at  least  as 
comely  in  a  different  w^ay,  and  there  was  no 
reserve  in  it.  She  was  what  he  thought  of 
as  human,  frankly  flesh  and  blood.  Her 
quick  smile  was,  as  a  rule,  provocative,  and 
never  chilled  one  as  Agatha's  quiet  glances 
sometimes  did. 

"Sally,"  he  declared,  "you've  grown 
prettier  than  ever." 

The  girl  turned  partly  round  towards  him 
with  a  slow,  sinuous  movement  that  he  found 
seductively  graceful. 

■  "  Now,"  she  expostulated,  "  you  oughtn't  to 
say  those  things  to  me." 

Hawtrey  laughed  ;  he  was  sure  of  his 
ground  with  Sally. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I,  when  it's  just  what 
you  are  ?  " 

"  For  one  thing.  Miss  Ismay  wouldn't 
like  it." 

The  man's  face  hardened.  "  I'm  not  sure 
she'd  mind.  Anyhow,  Miss  Ismay  doesn't 
like  a  good  many  things  I'm  in  the  habit 
of  doing." 

Sally,  who  had  watched  him  closely,  turned 
away  again,  but  a  thrill  of  exultation  ran 
through  her.  She  had  first  heard  him  speak 
of  his  marriage  with  dismay,  which  was, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  astonishing,  and  she 
had  fled  home  in  an  agony  of  anger  and 
humiliation.  That  state  of  mind  had  not 
lasted  long,  and  when  the  wedding  was  post- 
poned, she  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was 
impossible  to  win  back  the  man.  She  felt 
that  he  belonged  to  her,  although  he  had 
never  given  her  any  very  definite  claim  on 
him.  She  was  primitive  and  passionate,  but 
she  was  determined,  and  now  he  had  done 
what  she  had  almost  expected  him  to  do,  she 
meant  to  keep  him. 

"  You  have  fallen  out  ?  "  she  said,  and 
contrived  to  veil  the  anxiety  she  was 
conscious  of. 

The  question,  and  more  particularly  the 
form  of  it,  was  unpalatable,  but  he 
answered  it. 

"Oh,  no!"  he  said.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Sally,  you  can't  fall   out   nicely  with 
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everybody.  Now,  when  we  fell  out,  you 
got  delightfully  angry.  I  don't  know  if 
you  were  more  charming  then  or  when  you 
graciously  agreed  to  make  it  up  again."  He 
laughed.  "  I  almost  wish  I  could  make  you 
angry  now\" 


even  if   she   had   loved   him,   would   never 

have  done. 

"  Would  you  ?  "  she  asked.     "  Dare  you 

try?" 

"  I  might  if  I  was  tempted  hard  enough." 
She  leaned  upon  tie  table,  looking  at  him 


'Are  these  things  very  much  too  big  for  you,   Sally?'" 


Sally  had  moved  nearer  to  take  a  kettle 
off  the  stove,  and  looked  down  on  him 
with  her  eyes  shining  in  the  lamp-light. 
She  realised  that  she  would  have  to  fight 
Miss  Ismay  for  the  man ;  but  there  was 
this  in  her  favour— she  appealed  directly 
to    one    side    of     his    nature,    as    Agatha, 


mockingly,  aware  that  her  pose  and  expression 
were  wholly  provocative.  Indeed,  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  recognise  the  meaning  of 
the  sudden  tightening  of  his  lips,  though  she 
did  not  in  the  least  shrink  from  it.  She  had 
not  the  faintest  doubt  of  her  ability  to  keep 
him  at  a  due  distance  if  it  appeared  needful. 

2  g 
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"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  you  only  say  things  !  " 

Hawtrey  laughed,  and,  stooping  down, 
picked  up  a  package  he  had  brought  from 
the  store 

"  After  all,  I  think  I'd  rather  try  if  I  can 
please  you,"  he. said,  opening  the  package. 
"  Are  these  things  very  much  too  big  for 
you,  Sally  ?  " 

The  girl's  eyes  glistened  at  the  sight  of 
the  mittens  he  held  out.  They  were  very 
different  from  the  kind  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  wearing,  and  when  he  carelessly 
took  out  the  fur  cap,  she  broke  into  a 
cry  of  delight.  In  tfie  meanwhile,  Hawtrey 
watched  her  intently.  He  was  not  sure  he 
had  meant  Sally  to  have  the  things  when 
he  had  purchased  them,  but  he  was  quite 
contented  now.  The  one  gift  he  had 
diffidently  offered  Agatha  since  her  arrival 
in  Canada  had  been  almost  coldly  laid 
aside. . 

In  a  few  minutes  Sally  laid  out  supper, 
and  as  she  waited  upon  him  daintily  or  tilled 
his.  cup,  Hawtrey  thrust  his  misgivings 
farther  behind  him.  Sally  could  certainly 
cook.  When  the  meal  w^as  over,  he  sat 
talking  about  nothing  in  particular  for 
almost  an  hour,  and  then  stood  up.  Sally's 
mother  would  be  back  before  very  long, 
and  she  was  a  person  he  had  ^  no  great 
liking  for. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be  getting 
home.  Won't  you  let  me  see  you  with  that 
cap  on  ?  " 

Sally,  who  betrayed  no  bashfulness,  put  on 
the  cap,  and  stood  before  a  dingy  mirror 
with  both  hands  raised,  while  she  pressed  it 
down  upon  her  gleaming  hair.  Then  she 
flashed  a  smiling  glance  at  him.  It  was 
sufficient,  and  as  she  turned  again,  Hawtrey 
slipped  forward  as  softly  as  he  could.  She 
swung  round,  however,  with  a  flush  in  her 
face  and  a  forceful,  restraining  gesture. 

"Don't  spoil  it  all,  Gregory,"  she  exclaimed. 

Hawtrey,  who  saw^  that  she  meant  it — 
which  was  a  cause  of  some  astonishment  to 
him — dropped  his  hand. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  if  you  look  at  it  in  that 
way,  I'm  sorry.     Good  night,  Sally  !  " 

She  let  him  go,  but  she  smiled  when  he 
drove  aw^ay ;  and  half  an  hour  later  she 
showed  the  cap  and  mittens  to  her  mother 
with  significant  candour.  Mrs.  Creighton, 
who  was  a  severely  practical  person,  nodded. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  he  only  wants  a 
little  managing  if  he  bought  you  these, 
and  nobody  could  say  you  ran  after  him. 
I  wouldn't,  anyhow  ;  some  of  them  don't 
hke  it." 


CHAPTER    XYII. 

THE    FIRST    STAKE. 

A  FORTNiaHT  had  passed  since  the  evening 
Hawtrey  had  spent  with  Sally,  when  Winifred 
and  Sproatly  once  more  arrived  at  the 
Hastings  homestead.  The  girl  was  looking 
jaded,  and  the  manager  of  the  elevator,  who 
had  all  along  treated  her  with  a  good  deal  of 
consideration,  had  insisted  upon  her  going 
away  for  a  few  days,  now^  the  pressure  of 
business  which  had  followed  the  harvest 
had  slackened.  Sproatly,  as  usual,  had 
driven  her  in  from  the  settlement. 

When  the  evening  meal  was  over,  they 
drew  their  chairs  close  up  about  the  stove, 
and  Hastings  thrust  fresh  birch  billets  into 
it,  for  there  was  a  bitter  frost.  Mrs. 
Hastings  installed  Winifred  in  a  canvas 
lounge,  and  wrapped  a  shawd  about  her. 

"  You  haven't  got  warm  yet,  and  you're 
looking  w^orn  out,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose 
Hamilton  has  been  keeping  you  at  work  until 
late  at  night  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  very  busy  since  I  w^as  last 
here,"  Winifred  admitted,  and  then  turned  to 
Hastings.  "  Until  a  few  days  ago,  there  has 
been  no  slackening  in  the  rush  to  sell. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  been  throwing 
wheat  on  to  the  market." 

Hastings  looked  thoughtful.  "  A  good 
many  of  the  smaller  men  have  been  doing 
so,  but  I  think  they're  foolish.  They're 
only  helping  to  break  down  prices,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  one  or  two  of  the  big, 
long-headed  buyers  saw  their  opportunity  in 
the  temporary  panic.  In  fact,  if  I'd  a  pile 
of  dollars  in  the  bank,  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
wouldn't  send  along  a  buying  order  and 
operate  for  a  rise." 

His  wife  shook  her  head  at  him.  "  No," 
she  said,  "you  certainly  wouldn't  while  I 
had  any  say  in  the  matter.  You're  a  good 
farmer,  but  I  liaven't  met  one  yet  wdio  made 
a  successful  speculator.  Some  of  our  friends 
have  tried  it,  and  you  know  where  it  landed 
them.  I  expect  those  broker  and  mortgage 
men  must  lick  their  lips  w^hen  a  nice  fat, 
woolly  farmer  comes  along.  It  must  be 
delightful  to  shear  him." 

Hastings  laughed.  "  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  most  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  are  decidedly  thin,  and  have  uncom- 
monly little  wool  on  them."  Then  he 
turned  to  the  rest.  "  I  feel  inclined  to  tell 
you  how  Mrs.  Hastings  made  the  expenses 
of  her  Paris  trip ;  it's  an  example  of 
feminine  consistency.  She  Avent  round  the 
neighbourhood  and  bought  up  all  the  wheat 
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anybody  had  on  hand,  or,  at  least,  she  made 
me  do  it." 

His  wife,  who  had,  as  it  happened,  means 
of  her  own,  nodded.  "  That  was  different," 
she  said.  "  Anyway,  I  had  the  wheat,  and  I 
— knew — it  would  go  up." 

"Then  why  shouldn't  other  folks  sell 
forward,  for  instance,  when  they  know  it 
will  go  down  ?  That's  not  what  I  suggested 
doing,  but  the  point's  the  same." 

"  They  haven't  got  the  wheat." 

"  Of  course  ;  they  wouldn't  operate  for  a 
fall  if  they  had.  On  the  other  hand,  if  their 
anticipations  proved  correct,  they  could  buy 
it  for  less  than  they  sold  at  before  they  had 
to  deliver." 

"  That,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings  severely,  "  is 
pure  gambling.  It's  sure  to  land  you  in  the 
hands  of  the  mortgage  jobber." 

Hastings  smiled  at  the  others.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  not  infrequently  does,  but 
I  want  you  to  note  the  subtle  distinction. 
The  thing's  legitimate  if  you've  only  got  the 
wheat  in  a  bag.  In  such  a  case,  you  must 
naturally  operate  for  a  rise." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  that 
point  of  view,"  observed  Sproatly.  "You 
can  keep  the  wheat  if  you're  not  satisfied, 
but  when  you  try  the  other  plan,  the  margin, 
which  may  vanish  at  any  moment,  is  the 
danger.  I  suppose  Gregory  has  still  been 
selUng  the  Eange  wheat,  Winifred  ?  " 

"  I  believe  we  have  sent  on  every 
bushel." 

Sproatly  exchanged  a  meaning  look  with 
Hastings,  whose  face  once  more  grew  thought- 
ful. 

"  Then,"  said  the  latter,  "  if  he's  wise, 
he'll  stop  at  that." 

Mrs.  Hastings  changed  the  subject,  and 
drew  her  chair  closer  in  to  the  stove,  which 
snapped  and  crackled  cheerfully. 

"  It  must  be  a  good  deal  colder  w^here 
Harry  is,"  she  remarked  with  a  shiver. 

She  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  Agatha, 
and  saw  her  expression  change,  but  Sproatly 
broke  in  again — 

"  It  was  bad  enough  driving  in  from  the 
railroad  this  afternoon.  Winifred  was  almost 
frozen,  which  is  why  I  didn't  go  round  by 
Creighton's  for  the  pattern  mat — ^I  think 
that's  what  he  said  it  was — Mrs.  Creighton 
borrowed  from  you.  I  met  him  at  the  settle- 
ment a  day  or  tw^o  ago." 

Mrs.  Hastings  said  he  could  bring  it 
another  time,  and  while  the  rest  talked  of 
something  else,  Winifred  turned  to  Agatha. 

"  It  really  was  horribly  cold,  and  I  almost 
fancied  one  of  my  hands  w^as  frost-nipped," 


she  said.  "  As  it  happens,  I  can't  buy 
mittens  like  your  new  ones." 

"  My  new  ones  ?  "  Agatha  exclaimed. 

"  The  ones  Gregory  bought  for  you." 

"  My  dear,  he  never  gave  me  any." 

Winifred  pursed  up  her  face.  "  Well," 
she  persisted,  "  he  certainly  bought  them, 
and  a  fur  cap,  too.  I  was  in  the  store  when 
he  did  it,  though  I  don't  think  he  noticed 
me.  They  were  lovely  mittens — such  a 
pretty  brown  fur." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Hastings,  unobserved 
by  any  of  the  others,  caught  Sproatly's  eye. 
His  face  became  suddenly  expressionless,  and 
he  looked  away. 

"  When  was  that  ?  "  asked  Agatha. 

"  A  fortnight  ago." 

Agatha  sat  silent,  and  was  glad  when 
Mrs.  Hastings  asked  Winifred  a  question. 
She  desired  no  gifts  from  Gregory,  but,  since 
he  had  bought  the  cap  and  mittens,  she 
wondered  what  he  could  have  done  with 
them.  It  was  disconcerting  to  feel  that, 
while  he  meant  to  hold  her  to  her  promise, 
he  must  have  given  them  to  somebody  else. 
She  had  never  heard  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Sally  Creighton,  but  it  struck  her  as 
curious  that  although  the  six  months  had 
expired  some  weeks  ago,  he  had  neither  sent 
her  any  word  nor  called  at  the  homestead. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Hastings  took 
up  a  basket  of  sewing  she  had  been  engaged 
upon,  and  moved  towards  the  door.  Sproatly, 
who  rose  as  she  approached  him,  drew  aside 
his  chair,  and  she  handed  the  basket  to  him. 

"  You  can  carry  it  if  you  like." 

Sproatly  took  the  basket  and  follow^ed  her 
into  another  room,  where  he  set  it  down. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Hastings  regarded  him  thoughtfully. 
"  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  Gregory  did 
with  those  mittens  ?  " 

"  I'm  very  pleased  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
don't." 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  he  kept  them  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  an  opinion  on  the  point." 

"  Still,  if  1  said  I  felt  certain  he  had 
given  them  to  somebody,  you  would  have  an 
idea  who  it  would  probably  be  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Sproatly  reluctantly,  "  if  you 
insist  upon  it,  I  must  admit  that  I  could  make 
a  guess." 

Mrs.  Hastings  smiled  in  a  manner  which 
suggested  comprehension.  "  So  could  I.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  we  both  guessed  right. 
Now  you  may  as  well  go  back  to  the  others." 

Sproatly,  who  made  no  answer,  turned 
away,  and  he  was  talking  to  Agatha  w^hen, 
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half  an  hour  later,  a  waggon  drew  up  outside 
the  door.  In  another  minute  or  two  he 
leaned  forward  in  amused  expectancy  as 
Sally  walked  into  the  room. 

"I'm  going  on  to  Lander's,  and  just 
called  to  bring  back  the  mat  you  lent  us," 
she  informed  Mrs.  Hastings.  "  Sproatly  was 
to  have  come  for  it,  but  he  didn't." 

Sproatly,  who  said  he  was  sorry,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  her.  It  was  clear  that  Agatha  did 
not  understand  the  situation,  but  he  fancied 
from  her  expression  that  Sally  was  filled 
with  an  almost  belligerent  satisfaction. 
She  was  wearing  a  very  smart  fur  cap,  and 
carried  a  pair  of  new  fur  mittens,  which  she 
had  just  stripped  off,  in  one  hand.  Sproatly, 
who  glanced  at  them,  noticed  that  Winifred 
did  the  same.     Then  Mrs.  Hastings  spoke. 

"  I  don't  think  yoii  have  met  Miss  Isniay, 
Sally,"  she  said. 

Sally  merely  said  that  she  had  not,  and 
Sproatly  was  aware  that  the  situation  was  an 
interesting  one,  when  Mrs.  Hastings  formally 
presented  her.  It  was  obvious  that  Agatha 
wa3  somewhat  puzzled  by  Sally's  attitude. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Agatha,  who  said 
she  must  have  had  a  cold  drive,  was  regard- 
ing the  new  arrival  with  a  curiosity  she 
had  not  expected  to  feel  when  she  first 
came  in.  Miss  Creighton,  she  admitted, 
was  comely,  though  she  was  clearly  some- 
what primitive  and  crude.  The  long  skin 
coat  she  wore  hid  her  figure,  but  her  pose 
was  too  virile,  and  there  was  a  look  in  her 
eyes  which  puzzled  Agatha.  It  was  almost 
openly  hostile,  and  conveyed  a  hint  of 
triumph.  Agatha,  who  could  find  no  reason 
for  this,  resented  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sally  remained  standing, 
and,  as  she  said  nothing  further,  an  awkward 
silence  ensued.  She  was  the  dominant  figure 
in  the  room,  and  the  others  became  sensible 
of  a  slight  embarrassment  as  she  gazed  at 
Agatha  with  unwavering  eyes.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  relief  when  at  length  she  turned  to 
Mrs.  Hastings. 

"  I  can't  stop.  It  wouldn't  do  to  leave  the 
team  in  this  frost,"  she  said. 

This  was  so  evident  that  they  let  her  go, 
and  Mrs.  Hastings,  who  accompanied  her  to 
the  door,  afterwards  sat  down  beside  Sproatly, 
apart  from  the  rest. 

"  You  noticed  those  mittens  ?  "  she  said 
softly. 

"  I  did,"  Sproatly  confessed.  "  I  think 
you  can  rely  upon  my  discretion.  If  you 
hadn't  wanted  this  assurance,  I  don't  suppose 
you'd  have  said  anything  upon  the  subject. 
Probably  Winifred  noticed  them,  too." 


"  Does  that  mean  you're  not  sure  Winifred's 
discretion  is  equal  to  your  own  ?  " 

Sproatly  looked  amused.  "  She  has  a 
sincere  friendship  for  Miss  Ismay,  and,  I 
understand,  a  poor  opinion  of  Gregory.  Of 
course,  I  don't  know  how  far  your  views  on 
that  subject  coincide  with  hers." 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  explain  them  to 
you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sproatly,  "  I'm  only  anxious 
to  keep  out  of  the  thing.  Gregory  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  has  his  good  qualities. 
By  the  way,  Winifred's  expression  suggests 
that  she's  thinking  of  something." 

His  companion  smiled.  "  Then  I  must 
endeavour  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  her." 

Not  long  afterwards  she  and  Winifred 
went  out  together,  and  when  the  others  were 
retiring,  she  detained  Agatha  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  the  empty  room. 

"  Haven't  the  six  months  Gregory  gave 
you  run  out  yet  ?  "  she  asked. 

Agatha  said  they  had. 

"  He  hasn't  been  over  to  see  you  since." 

The  girl  looked  troubled,  and  Mrs. 
Hastings  laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  if  he  does  come, 
you  must  put  him  off." 

"  Why  ?  "  Agatha  asked  in  a  low,  strained 
voice. 

"  For  one  thing,  because  we  want  to  keep 
you,"  and  Mrs.  Hastings  looked  at  her  with 
a  very  friendly  smile.  "  Are  you  anxions 
to  make  it  up  with  Gregory  ?  " 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  girl  "  Oh," 
she  said,  "  I  can't  answer  that !  I  must  do 
what  is  right." 

Then,  to  Agatha's  astonishment,  her  com- 
panion stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  Most  of  us,  I  believe,  have  that  wish, 
but  the  thing  is  often  horribly  complex," 
Mrs.  Hastings  said.  "  Anyhow,  you  must 
put  Gregory  off  again,  if  it's  only  for  another 
month  or  two.  I  fancy  you  will  not  find  it 
difficult." 

She  turned  away  with  that,  but  her 
manner  had  been  so  pointed  that  Agatha, 
who  did  not  sleep  very  well  that  night, 
decided  that,  if  it  was  possible,  she  would  act 
on  her  advice. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  very  dapper  little 
gentleman,  who  was  interested  in  land 
agency  and  general  mortgage  business,  was 
spending  the  evening  with  Hawtrey  in 
Wy Hard's  room  at  the  Range.  He  had 
driven  round  by  Hawtrey's  homestead  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  and  had  deduced  a  good 
deal  from  the  state  of  it,  though  this  was  a 
point  he  kept  to  himself.     Now  he  lay  in  a 
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lounge  chair  beside  the  stove,  smoking  one  of 
Wyllard's  cigars  and  unobtrasively  watching 
his  companion.  There  was  a  roll  of  bills 
in  his  pocket  from  which  the  latter  had 
very  reluctantly  parted. 

"  In  view  of  the  faU  in  wheat,  it  must  have 
been  a  pull  for  you  to  pay  me  that  interest," 
he  said. 

"  It  certainly  was,"  Hawtrey  admitted, 
with  a  dreary  smile.  "  I'm  sorry  it  had  to 
be  done." 


running  this  place.  The  red  wheat  Wyllard 
raises  generally  commands  a  cent  or  two  a 
bushel  more  from  the  big  milling  people 
than  anything  put  on  the  market  round 
here." 

Edmonds  agreed.  He  had,  without  directly 
requesting  him  to  do  so,  led  Hawtrey  into 
showing  him  round  the  Eange  that  afternoon, 
and,  having  of  necessity  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  farming,  he  had  been  impressed  by 
all  that  he  had  noticed.     The  farm,  which 


In  the  meanwhile,  Sally  remained  standing." 


"  I  don't  see  how  you  made  it,"  continued 
the  other  man.  "  What  you  got  for  your 
wheat  couldn't  have  done  much  more  than 
cover  working  expenses." 

Hawtrey  laughed.  He  was  aware  that  his 
companion's  profession  was  not  regarded 
with  any  great  favour  by  the  prairie  farmers, 
but  he  was  never  particularly  cautious,  and 
he  liked  the  man. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  didn't,  Edmonds," 
he  said.     "  I  paid  you  out  of  v/hat  I  get  for 


was  a  big  one,  had  been  ably  managed  until 
a  little  while  ago,  and  he  felt  the  strongest 
desire  to  get  his  hands  on  it.  This  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question  had  Wyllard 
been  at  home,  but  with  Hawtrey,  upon  whom 
he  had  a  hold,  in  charge,  the  thing  appeared 
by  no  means  impossible. 

"  I  suppose  he  was  reasonably  liberal  over 
your  salary  ? " 

"  I  don't  get  one.  I  take  a  share  of  the 
margin  after  everything  is  paid." 
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Edmonds  carefully  noted  this.  He  was 
not  sure  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
warrant  him  in  regarding  Hawtrey  as 
Wjllard's  partner,  but  he  meant  to  gather 
more  information  upon  that  point  by  and  by. 

"  If  wheat  keeps  on  dropping,  there  won't 
be  any  margin  at  all  next  year,  and  that's 
what  I'm  inclined  to  figure  on,"  he  said. 
"  There  are,  however,  ways  a  man  with  nerve 
could  turn  it  to  account." 

''  You  mean  by  selling  wheat  down." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edmonds,  "  that's  just  what 
I  mean.  Of  course,  tliere  is  a  hazard  in  the 
thing.  You  can  never  be  absolutely  sure 
how  the  market  will  go,  but  the  signs 
everywhere  point  to  still  cheaper  wheat  next 
year." 

"  That's  your  view  .^  " 

Edmonds  smiled,  and  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  bundle  of  market  reports. 

"  Other  folks  seem  to  share  it  in  Winnipeg, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Liverpool.  You 
can't  get  behind  these  stock  statistics,  though, 
of  course,  dead  low  prices  are  apt  to  cut  the 
output." 

Haw  trey  read  the  reports  carefully. 
They  were  all  in  the  same  pessimistic  strain, 
though  he  was  not  aware  that  his  companion 
had  selected  them  with  a  view  to  the  effect 
he  fancied  they  would  produce.  Edmonds, 
who  saw  the  interest  in  his  eyes,  leaned 
towards  him  confidentially  when  he  spoke 
again. 

"  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I'm  taking 
a  hand  in  a  big  bear  operation,"  he  said. 
"It's  outside  my  usual  business,  but  the 
thing  looks  almost  certain." 

Hawtrey  grew  eager.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  prospect  of  acquiring  dollars  by  an 
easier  method  than  toiling  in  the  rain  and 
wind  appealed  to  him. 

"  If  it's  good  enough  for  you,  it  should  be 
safe,"  he  said.  "The  trouble  is  that  I've 
nothing  to  put  in." 

"  Then  you're  not  empowered  to  lay  out 
Wyllard's  money  ?  If  that  was  the  case,  it 
shouldn't  be  difficult  to  pile  up  a  bigger 
margin  than  you're  likely  to  do  by  farming." 

Hawtrey  started,  for  the  idea  had  already 
crept  into  his  mind. 

"In  a  way  I  am,  but  I'm  not  sure  that 
I'm  justified  in  operating  on  the  market 
with  it." 

"Have  you  the  arrangement  you  made  with 
him  in  writing  ?  " 

Hawtrey  opened  a  drawer,  and  Edmonds 
betrayed  no  sign  of  satisfaction  when  he  was 
handed  a  somewhat  informally  worded  docu- 
ment.    He  perused  it  carefully,  and  it  seemed 


to  him  that  it  constituted  his  companion  a 
partner  in  the  Range. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  while  I  naturally  can't 
tell  what  Wyllard  contemplated,  this  paper 
certainly  gives  you  power  to  do  anything  you 
think  advisable  with  his  money.  In  any 
case,  I  understand  that  he  can't  be  back  until 
well  on  in  next  year." 

"  I  shouldn't  expect  him  until  late  in  the 
summer,  anyway." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  during  it  Hawtrey's  face  grew  a  trifle 
hard.  It  was  unpleasant  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  would  be  required  to  re- 
linquish the  charge  of  the  Eange,  and  of  late 
he  had  been  wondering  how  he  could  make 
the  most  of  the  situation  in  the  meanwhile. 
Then  his  companion  spoke  again. 

"  It's  almost  certain  that  the  operation  I 
suggested  can  only  result  one  way,  and  it 
appears  most  unlikely  that  Wyllard  would 
raise  any  trouble  if  you  handed  him  several 
thousand  dollars  over  and  above  what  you 
had  made  by  farming.  I  can't  imagine  a 
man  objecting  to  that  kind  of  thing." 

Hawtrey  sat  still,  with  indecision  in  his 
eyes  for  half  a  minute,  and  Edmonds,  who 
was  too  wise  to  say  anything,  leaned  back  in 
his  chair.  Then  Hawtrey  turned  to  the 
drawer  again  with  an  air  of  sudden  resolution. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  for  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  as  far  as  I  care  to 
go  just  now,"  he  said. 

He  took  a  pen,  and  Edmonds  watched  him 
with  quiet  amusement  as  he  wrote.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Hawtrey  was  in  one  respect, 
at  least,  perfectly  safe  in  entrusting  the 
money  to  him.  Edmonds  had  deprived  a 
good  many  prairie  farmers  of  their  possessions 
in  his  time,  but  he  never  stooped  to  any 
crude  trickery.  He  left  that  to  the  smaller 
fry.  Just  then  he  was  playing  a  deep  and 
cleverly  thought-out  game. 

He  pocketed  the  cheque  Hawtrey  gave 
him,  and  then  discussed  other  subjects  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  until  he  rose. 

"  You  might  ask  them  to  get  my  team  out. 
I've  some  business  at  Lander's,  and  have 
ordered  a  room  there,"  he  said.  "  I'll  send 
you  a  line  when  there's  any  change  in  the 
market." 

CHAPTER    XYIII. 

GREGORY   MAKES   UP   HIS  MIND. 

Wheat  was  still  being  flung  on  to  a  lifeless 
market  when  Hawtrey  walked  out  of  the 
mortgage  jobber's  place  of  business  in  the 
railroad  settlement  one  bitter  afternoon.    He 
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had  a  big  roll  of  paper  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  was  feeUng  particularly  pleased  with 
himself,  for  prices  had  steadily  fallen  since 
he  had  joined  in  the  bear. operation  Edmonds 
had  suggested,  and  the  result  of  it  had 
proved  eminently  satisfactory.  This  was 
why  he  had  just  given  the  latter  a  further 
draft  on  Wy Hard's  bank,  with  instructions 
to  sell  wheat  down  on  a  considerably  more 
extensive  scale.  He  meant  to  operate  in 
earnest  now,  which  was  exactly  what  tlie 
broker  had  anticipated,  but,  in  this  case,  he 
had  decided  to  let  Hawtrey  operate  alone. 
Indeed,  being  an  astute  and  far-seeing  man, 
he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that  caution 
might  be  advisable,  though  he  had  at  the 
same  time  been  careful  to  show  Hawtrey  only 
those  market  reports  which  had  a  distinctly 
pessimistic  tone.  Edmonds  was  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  men  who  looked  forward  to  a 
reaction  before  very  long. 

Hawtrey  glanced  about  him  as  he  strode 
down  the  street.  It  was  wholly  unpaved, 
and  rutted  deep,  but  the  drifted  snow  had 
partly  filled  the  hollows,  and  it  did  not  look 
very  much  rougher  than  it  would  have  done 
if  somebody  had  recently  driven  a  plough 
through  it.  A  rude  plank  pavement  ran 
along  both  sides  of  it,  raised  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  ground,  so  that  foot  passengers 
might  escape  the  mire  of  the  thaw  in  spring, 
and  immediately  behind  the  pavement  squat, 
weather-beaten  frame  houses,  all  of  much  the 
same  pattern,  rose  abruptly.  In  some  of 
them,  however,  the  fronts  were  carried  up  as 
high  as  the  ridge  of  the  shingled  roof,  giving 
them  an  unpleasantly  square  appearance. 
Here  and  there  a  dilapidated  waggon  stood 
with  lowered  pole  before  a  store,  but  it  was 
a  particularly  bitter  afternoon,  and  there  was 
nobody  in  the  street.  The  place  looked 
desolate  and  forlorn,  with  a  leaden  sky 
hanging  over  it,  and  an  icy  wind  sweeping 
through  it. 

Hawtrey,  however,  was  used  to  that,  and 
strode  along  briskly  until  he  reached  the 
open  space  which  divided  the  little  wooden 
town  from  the  un fenced  railroad  track.  It 
was  strewn  with  fine  dusty  snow,  and  the 
huge  bulk  of  the  grain  elevators  towered 
high  above  it  against  the  lowering  sky.  As 
it  happened,  a  freight  locomotive  was  just 
hauling  a  long  string  of  wheat  cars  out  of  a 
side-track  amidst  a  discordant  tolling  of  its 
bell.  It  stopped  presently,  and  though 
Hawtrey  could  not  see  anything  beyond  the 
big  cars,  he  fancied,  by  the  shouts  which 
broke  out,  that  something  unusual  was  going 
on.     He  was  expecting  Sally,  who  was  going 


east  to  Brandon  by  a  train  due  in  an  hour 
or  two. 

When  the  shouts  grew  a  little  louder,  he 
walked  round  in  front  of  the  locomotive, 
which  stood  still,  with  the  steam  blowing 
noisily  from  a  valve,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  so,  he  saw  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 
A  pair  of  vicious,  half-broken  bronchos  were 
backing  a  fight  waggon  away  from  the 
locomotive  on  the  other  side  of  the  track, 
and  a  fur-wrapped  figure  sat  stiffly  on  the 
driving-seat.  Hawtrey  called  out  and  ran 
forward  as  he  saw  that  it  was  Sally. 

Just  then  one  of  the  horses  lifted  its  fore- 
hoofs  off  the  ground,  and,  being  jerked  back 
by  the  pole,  plunged  and  kicked  furiously, 
until  its  companion  flung  up  its  head,  and  the 
waggon  went  backwards  with  a  run.  Then 
they  stopped,  and  there  was  a  further  series 
of  resounding  crashes  against  the  front  of 
the  vehicle.  Hawtrey  was  within  a  pace  or 
two  of  it  when  Sally  recognised  him. 

"  Keep  off,"  she  cried  ;  "  you  can't  lead 
them.  They  don't  want  to  cross  the  track, 
but  they've  got  to  if  I  pull  the  jaws  off 
them  ! " 

This  was  more  forcible  than  elegant,  and 
the  shrill  harshness  of  the  girl's  voice 
grated  upon  Hawtrey,  though  he  was  getting 
accustomed  to  Sally's  phraseology.  He 
recognised,  however,  that  she  would  not 
have  his  help,  even  if  it  would  have  been  of 
much  avail,  which  was  doubtful,  and  he 
reluctantly  moved  back  towards  the  group 
of  loungers  who  were  watching  her. 

"  I  guess  you've  no  call  to  worry  about 
her,"  said  one  of  them.  "She's  holding 
them  on  the  lowest  notch,  and  it's  a  mighty 
powerful  bit  fixing.  Besides,  that  girl  could 
drive  anything  that  goes  on  four  legs." 

"  Sure,"  agreed  one  of  the  others.  "  She's 
a  daisy  ! " 

Hawtrey  was  annoyed  to  notice  that,  in 
place  of  being  embarrassed  by  it,  Sally 
enjoyed  the  situation,  though  several  of  the 
freight  tnin  and  station  hands  had  now 
joined  the  group  of  loungers,  and  were 
cheering  her  on.  He  had  already  satisfied 
himself  that  she  had  not  a  trace  of  fear. 
By  and  by  he  forgot  his  slight  sense  of 
vexation,  for  Sally,  sitting  tense  and 
strung  up  on  the  driving-seat,  with  a  glow 
in  her  cheeks  and  a  snap  in  her  eyes,  was 
wholly  admirable.  There  was  lithe  grace, 
virility,  and  resolution  in  every  line  of  her 
fur-wrapped  figure.  Her  appearance  might 
have  been  less  effective  in  a  drawing-room,  but 
in  the  waggon  she  was  in  her  place  and  in 
harmony  with  her  surroundings.     Lowering 
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sky,  gleaming  snow,  fur-clad  men,  and 
even  the  big,  dingy  locomotive,  all  fitted 
into  the  scene,  and  she  made  an  imposing 
central  figure  as  she  contended  with  the 
half-tamed  team.  Hawtrey  was  conscious  of 
a  stirring  of  his  physical  nature  as  he 
watched  her. 

The  struggle  lasted  for  several  minutes, 
during  which  the  horses  plunged  and  kicked 
again,  until  Sally  stood  boldly  erect  a 
moment,  while  the  waggon  rocked  to  and 
fro  — a  tall,  straight  figure,  with  a  tress  of 
loosened  hair  streamiaig  out  beneath  her 
fur  cap,  as  she  swung  the  stinging  whip. 
Then  it  seemed  that  the  team  had  had 
enough,  for  as  she  dropped  lightly  back  into 
the  seat,  they  broke  into  a  gallop,  and  iw 
another  moment  the  waggon,  jolting  horribly 
as  it  bounced  across  the  track,  vanished 
behind  the  train.  Gregory  heard  a  shout 
of  acclamation  as  he  turned  and  hurried 
after  it. 

Sally,  however,  drove  right  through  the 
settlement  and  back  outside  it  before  she 
could  check  the  horses,  and  she  had  just 
pulled  them  up  in  front  of  the  wooden  hotel 
when  Hawtrey  reached  it.  He  stood  beside 
the  waggon,  holding  up  his  hand  to  her,  and 
Sally,  who  laughed,  dropped  bodily  into  his 
arms,  which  was  a  thing  that  Agatha  would 
not  have  done.  He  set  her  down  upon  the 
pavement,  and  when  a  man  came  out  to  take 
the  team,  they  went  into  the  hotel  together. 

"  It  was  the  locomotive  that  did  it,"  she 
explained.  "  They  were  most  too  scared  for 
anything,  but  I  hate  to  be  beaten  by  a  team. 
Ours  know  too  much  to  try,  but  I  got 
Haslem  to  drive  me  in.  I  dropped  him  at 
Norton's,  who'll  bring  him  on." 

"  He  oughtn't  to  have  left  you  with  them," 
said  Hawtrey  severely. 

Sally  laughed.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  I'd 
quit  driving  if  I  couldn't  handle  any  team 
you  or  Haslem  could  put  the  harness  on." 

The  hotels  in  the  smaller  prairie  settle- 
ments offer  very  little  comfort  or  privacy. 
As  a  rule,  they  contain  two  general  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  the  three  daily  meals  are  served 
with  a  punctuality  which  is  as  unvarying 
as  the  menu.  The  traveller  who  arrives  a 
few  minutes  too  late  for  one  must  wait  until 
the  next  is  ready.  The  second  room  usually 
contains  a  rusty  stove  and  a  few  uncomfort- 
able benches,  and  there  are  not  infrequently 
a  couple  of  rows  of  very  small  match- 
boarded  cubicles  on  the  floor  overhead.  The 
Occident  was,  however,  a  notable  exception. 
For  one  thing,  the  building  was  unusually 
large,  and  its  proprietor  had  condescended  to 


study  the  requirements  of  his  guests,  who 
came,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  outlying 
settlements.  There  were  two  rooms  above 
the  general  lounge,  one  of  which  was  reserved 
for  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  farmers  who 
drove  long  distances  to  purchase  stores  or 
clothing.  In  the  other,  dry  goods  travellers 
were  permitted  to  display  their  wares,  and, 
though  this  was  very  unusual  in  that 
country,  any  privileged  customer  who  wished 
to  leave  by  a  train  the  departure  of  which 
did  not  fit  in  with  the  hotel  arrangements, 
was  occasionally  supplied  with  a  meal. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  Hawtrey  and 
Sally  entered  the  first  of  the  two  rooms, 
where  the  proprietor's  wife  was  lighting  the 
big  lamp.  She  smiled  at  the  man,  who  was 
a  favourite  of  hers. 

"Go  right  along,  and  I'll  bring  your 
supper  up  in  a  minute  or  two,"  she  said. 
"  I  guess  you'll  want  it  after  your  drive." 

Hawtrey  strode  on  down  a  short  corridor 
towards  the  second  room,  but  Sally  stopped 
behind  him  a  moment. 

"  Is  Hastings  in  town  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I 
thought  I  saw  his  new  waggon  outside." 

"  His  wife  is,"  said  the  other  woman. 
"  She  and  Miss  Ismay  drove  in  to  buy  some 
things." 

Sally  asked  no  further  questions.  Mrs. 
Hastings  would  not  start  home  until  after 
supper,  and  as  the  regular  hotel  meal  would 
be  served  in  about  half  an  hour,  it  seemed 
certain  that  she  would  come  back  to  the 
hotel  very  shortly.  That  left  Sally  very 
little  time,  for  she  had  no  desire  that 
Hawtrey  should  meet  either  Mrs.  Hastings 
or  Agatha  until  she  had  carried  out  the 
purpose  she  had  in  hand.  It  was  at 
Gregory's  special  request  she  had  permitted 
him  to  drive  in  to  see  her  off,  and  she 
meant  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
She  had  long  ago  regretted  her  folly  in 
running  away  from  his  homestead  when  he 
lay  helpless,  but  things  had  changed  con- 
siderably since  then. 

She  said  nothing  about  what  she  had 
heard  to  Hawtrey  when  she  entered  the 
second  room.  It  was  cosily  warm  and 
brightly  lighted,  and  the  table  was  laid  out 
for  two  with  a  daintiness  very  uncommon  on 
the  prairie.  It  was  a  change  for  Sally  to  be 
waited  on,  and  have  nice  things  laid  before 
her  which  she  had  not  made  witli  her  own 
fingers,  and  she  sank  into  a  chair  with  a 
smile  of  appreciation. 

''  It's  real  nice,  Gregory,"  she  said. 
"  Supper's  never  the  same  when  you've  had 
to  stand  over  the  stove  ever  so  long  getting 
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ifc  ready."  She  sighed  comically.  "  When 
I  have  to  do  that  after  working  all  day,  I 
don't  want  to  eat  it." 

The  man  felt  compassionate.  Sally,  as  he 
was  aware,  had  to  work  unusually  hard  at 
the  desolate  homestead,  where  she  and  her 
mother,  perforce,  undertook  a  good  many 
duties  that  do  not  generally  fall  to  a  woman's 
share.  Creighton,  who  was  getting  an  old 
man,  was  of  grasping  nature,  and  only  hired 
assistance  when  it  was  indispensable. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  particularly 
fond  of  cooking,  either." 

Sally  glanced  at  him  with  a  provocative 
smile,  for  he  had  given  her  a  lead.  "  Then," 
she  asked,  "  why  don't  you  get  somebody  else 
to  do  it  for  you  ?  " 

This  was  almost  painfully  direct,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Sally  looked  very  pretty, 
with  the  faint  flush  of  colour  in  her  cheeks 
and  the  tantalising  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  a  thing  I've 
been  thinking  over  rather  often  the  last  few 
months,"  he  said,  and  laughed.  "  It's  a  pity 
you  don't  like  cooking,  Sally." 

Sally  appeared  to  consider  this.  "  Oh," 
she  said,  "  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  whom 
it's  for." 

Haw  trey  became  suddenly  serious  for  a 
moment  or  two.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
he  would  at  one  time  have  considered  it 
impossible  that  he  should  marry  a  girl  of 
Sally's  description,  and  even  now  he  had 
misgivings.  He  had,  however,  almost  made 
up  his  mind,  and  was  not  pleased  that  the 
proprietor's  wife  came  in  with  the  meal  just 
then,  and  stayed  to  talk  a  while. 

When  she  went  out,  he  watched  Sally  with 
close  and  what  he  fancied  was  unobtrusive 
attention  while  she  ate  ;  and  though  he  was 
sensible  of  the  indelicacy  of  this,  he  was 
once  more  relieved  to  find  that  she  did 
nothing  that  was  actually  repugnant  to  him. 
There  was  a  daintiness  about  the  girl,  and 
her  frank  appreciation  of  the  good  things  set 
before  her  only  amused  him.'  She  was  much 
more  amusing  than  Agatha  had  been  since 
she  had  arrived  in  Canada,  and  her  cheerful 
laughter  had  a  pleasant  ring.  When  at 
length  the  meal  was  over,  she  bade  him  draw 
her  chair  up  to  the  stove. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  and  pointed  to  another 
chair  across  the  room,  "you  can  sit  yonder 
and  smoke.     I  know  you  want  to." 

Hawtrey  remembered  that  Agatha  did  not 
like  tobacco  smoke,  and  had  always  been 
inclined  to  exact  a  conventional  deference 
w:iich  he  had  grown  to  regard  as  out  of  place 
upon  the  prairie. 


"  That's  a  very  long  way  off,"  he  objected. 

Sally  showed  no  sign  of  conceding  the 
point  as  he  had  expected,  and  he  took  out 
his  pipe.  He  wanted  to  think,  for  once 
more  instincts  deep  down  in  him  stirred  in 
faint  protest  against  what  he  almost  meant 
to  do.  There  were  also  several  points  that 
required  practical  consideration,  and  among 
them  were  his  financial  difficulties,  though 
these  did  not  trouble  him  so  much  as  they 
had  done  a  few  months  earlier.  For  a  while 
neither  of  them  said  anything,  and  then 
Sally  spoke. 

"  You're  worrying  about  something, 
Gregory  ?  "  she  said. 

"I  am.  My  place  is  a  poor  one,  and 
when  Wyllard  comes  home,  I  shall  have  to 
go  back  to  it  again.  Things  would  be  sa 
much  easier  for  me  just  now  if  I  had  the 
Range." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  steadily  with 
reproach  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  your  place  is  big  enough 
if  you'd  only  take  hold  and  run  it  as  it  ought 
to  be  run.  You  could  surely  do  it,  Gregory, 
if  you  tried." 

The  man's  resistance  grew  feebler,  as  it 
generally  did  when  his  prudence  was  at 
variance  with  his  desires.  Sally's  words  were 
wholly  guileless,  and  they  stirred  him.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  and  she  spoke  again. 

"  Isn't  it  w^orth  while,  though  there  are 
things  you  would  have  to  give  up  ?  "  she 
urged.  "  You  couldn't  go  away  and  waste 
your  dollars  in  Winnipeg  every  now  and 
then." 

Hawtrey  laughed.  "  No,"  he  agreed  ;  "  I 
suppose,  if  I  meant  to  make  anything  of 
the  place,  that  couldn't  be  done.  Still,  you 
see,  it's  horribly  lonely  sitting  by  oneself 
beside  the  stove  in  the  long  winter  nights. 
I  shouldn't  want  to  go  to  Winnipeg  if  I  had 
only  somebody  to  keep  me  company." 

He  turned  towards  her  suddenly  with 
decision  in  his  face,  and  Sally  lowered  her 
eyes. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  get  anybody 
if  you  tried  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  trouble,"  said  Hawtrey  gravely,  "  is 
that  I  have  so  little  to  offer  anyone.  It's  a 
poor  place,  and  I'm  afraid,  Sally,  that  I'm  a 
poor  farmer.  As  you  have  once  or  twice 
pointed  out,  I  don't  stay  with  things.  Still, 
it  might  be  different  if  there  was  any 
particular  reason  why  I  should." 

He  rose,  and,  crossing  the  room,  stood 
close  beside  her  chair.  "  Sally,"  he  added, 
"  would  you  be  afraid  to  take  hold  and  try 
what  you  could  make  of  the  place  and  me  ? 
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Perhaps  jou  could  make  something,  though 
it  would  be  verj  hard  work,  my  dear." 

The  blood  surged  into  the  girFs  face,  and 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  open  triumph  in 
her  eyes.  It  was  her  hour,  and  Sally  was 
not  afraid  of  anything. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  you  really  want  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hawtrey  quietly,  "  I  think  I 
have  wanted  you  for  ever  so  long,  though  I 
did  not  know  it." 

"Then,"  she  said,  "I'll  do  what  I  can, 
Gregory." 

Hawtrey  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her 
with  a  deference  he  had  not  expected  to  feel, 
for  there  was  something  in  the  girl's  sim- 
plicity and  the  completeness  of  her  surrender 
which,  though  the  thing  seemed  astonishing, 
laid  a  restraint  on  him.  Then,  as  he  sat 
down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  with  a  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  he  was  more  astonished 
still,  for  she  quietly  made  it  clear  that  she 
expected  a  good  deal  from  him.  For  one 
thing,  he  realised  that  she  meant  him  to  take 
and  keep  a  foremost  place  among  his  neigh- 
bours, and  though  Sally  had  not  the  gift  of 
clear  and  imaginative  expression,  it  became 
apparent  that  this  was  less  for  her  own  sake 
than  his.  She  was,  with  crude  forcefulness, 
trying  to  rouse  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  man,  to  incite  him  to  resolute  action  and 
wholesome  restraint,  and  as  he  remembered 
what  he  had  hitherto  thought  of  her,  a 
salutary  sense  of  confusion  crept  upon  him: 


She  seemed  to  recognise  it,  for  at  length 
she  glanced  up  at  him  sharply. 

"  What  is  it,  Gregory  ?  Why  do  you  look 
at  me  like  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

Hawtrey  smiled  in  a  rather  curious  fashion. 
Hitherto  she  had  made  her  appeal  through 
his  senses  to  one  side  of  his  nature  only. 
There  was  no  doubt  on  that  point,  but  there 
were  in  her  qualities  he  had  never  suspected. 
She  had  desired  him  as  a  husband,  but  it  was 
clear  that  she  would  not  be  content  with 
mere  possession.  Sally  had  wider  ideas  in 
her  mind,  and,  though  the  thing  seemed 
almost  ludicrous,  she  wanted  to  be  proud  of 
him. 

"  My  dear,"  he  answered,  "  I  can't  quite 
tell  you,  but  you  have  made  me  ashamed. 
In  some  respects,  I  fear  it's  a  very  rash  thing 
you  are  going  to  do." 

She  looked  at  him  with  candid  perplexity, 
and  then  dismissed  the  subject  with  a 
smile. 

"There  is  so  much  I  want  to  say,  and 
it  mayn't  be  so  easy  —  afterwards,"  she 
said.  "  It's  a  pity  the  cars  start  so 
soon." 

"  We  can  get  over  that  difficulty,"  Hawtrey 
answered.  "  I'll  come  on  as  far  as  I  can  with 
you,  and  get  back  from  one  of  the  way 
stations  by  the  Pacific  train." 

Sally  made  no  objections,  and,  drawing 
closer  to  him,  she  talked  on  in  a  low  voice 
earnestly. 


{To  be  continued.) 


YELLOW. 


Tiil  Y  shepherd  lad  In  music  mellow 
*^^^    Sings  the  praise  of  all  things  yellow ; 
Yellow  on  the  young  bird's  breast, 
Yellow  straw  set  round  the  nest; 
Yellow  hair  beneath  a  bonnet» 
Yellow  silk,  the  sunlight  on  it,     . 
Yellow  gorse  upon  the  hills. 
Cowslips,  crocuses,  daffodils. 

My  shepherd  lad,  in  tune  grown  bolder, 
Sings  of  yellow  sometime  older; 
Yellow  in  the  harvest  sheaves. 
On  the  pathway  yellow  leaves. 
Yellow  apples  gladly  growing. 
Yellow  in  the  sunset  showing, 
Yellow  lichen  on  the  wall ; 
Chrysanthemum,  yellowest  of  all  I 
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THE    PHANTOM    CIRCUS. 


By    una    AETEVELDE    TAYLOR 


5^T  was  Bank  Holiday 
'^  at  a  watering-place 
on  the  South  Coast, 
an  August  midday 
of  lapis-lazuli  skies, 
blazing  sunshine, 
and  glittering, 
ripple  -  veined  sea. 
The  expanse  of 
dun  -  yellow  sands 
beneath  the  slant- 
ing cliffs  of  the  wide-winged  bay  were 
as  warm  with  human  life  ;  the  shadowed 
space  beneath  the  long,  black-planked,  white- 
railed  pier,  the  eating-stalls,  the  booths 
of  cheap  wares  and  provisions,  dear  to 
the  tripper,  were  thronged.  Legions  of 
excursionists  were  disgorged  by  steamers 
which  coasted  the  shores  ;  files  of  holiday- 
makers  passed  through  the  pier  toll-gates  to 
picnic  in  the  shade  of  the  hues  of  batbing- 
machines  ;  boys,  girls,  babies,  in  troops  ; 
bathers,  boaters,  hordes  of  tourists,  con- 
tingents of  nursery  maids,  peopled  the  beach. 
Entertainments  to  suit  all  ages,  tastes,  and 
conditions  of  life  abounded.  Punch  and 
Judy,  niggers,  acrobats,  open-air  preachers, 
bade  for  popularity.  Wares  temporal  and 
wares  spiritual  were  exposed  in  all  their 
sordid  cheapness  as  the  morning  hours 
passed. 

At  noon  a  general  exodus  took  place. 
Children  sauntered  up  landwards  from  the 
water's  edge  ;  knots  of  fishermen,  red-capped, 
blue-jerseyed,  loitered  about  the  pier-head  ; 
the  eating-stalls  were  momentarily  deserted 
by  their  younger  clients.  An  idle  expectancy 
held  the  adults  on  the  watch,  while  a  wave 
of  excitement  spread  amongst  the  children. 
The  big  circus,  the  "  Monster  Show," 
advertised  by  flaring  placards  on  every 
hoarding  throughout  the  sea-town,  was 
announced  to  parade  the  principal  thorough- 
fares at  noon,  and  already  the  thud  of 
distant  drum-beats,  the  truculent  blare  of 
brass  instruments,  made  themselves  audible 
to  attentive  ears. 

The  high-road  skirted  the  cliffs,  ascending 
steeply  to  east  and  to  west,  but  at  the  pier- 
head, between  hill  and  hill,  was  a  wide  semi- 


of  the  circus  procession  might  be  seen  to 
best  advantage  in  all  its  fantastic  incon- 
gruities, its  sham  barbaric  glitter,  its  counter- 
feit of  Eastern  trappings,  its  bedraggled 
braveries  and  tarnished  finery — a  medley  of 
the  music-hall  and  the  backwoods,  with  its 
vague  suggestions  of  adventure,  and  its 
puerile  reminiscences  of  pantomime  burlesque. 

A  stir  and  then  a  hush  amongst  the 
waiting  crowd.  An  outrider  in  scarlet 
appeared  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  road 
— a  second — a  third — the  advance  guard  to 
the  main  body.  Soon  the  lumbering  train 
of  vans,  gilt  and  painted,  shaped  like  colossal 
toys  from  a  shop- window,  veered  into  sight. 
The  tired  horses  were  thrown  sharply  back 
on  their  haunches  as  they  essayed  the  steep 
descent ;  the  rough  grooms  who  walked  beside 
whipped  them  up  to  a  quick  trot  as  they 
approached  the  level  ground,  calling  a  halt 
on  the  opposite  ascent  while  the  more  laggard 
waggons  retrieved  their  place  in  the  strag- 
gling, single-file  march,  to  proceed  with 
slackening  pace  towards  the  inland-lying 
quarters  of  the  town. 

One  by  one,  in  the  rear  of  the  vans,  the 
dramatis  personm  of  the  show  made  their 
appearance,  whether  their  species  were  man 
or  beast.  Piebald  ponies,  streaked  and 
speckled  horses,  some  led,  caparisoned  and 
prancing,  some  saddled,  some  harnessed, 
passed  by.  The  riders  w^ere  tanned  and 
dusty,  with  the  nervous,  hardy,  alert  faces 
appertaining  to  the  vagrant  circus-performing 
race.  A  clown  on  stilts  took  his  stand  at 
the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  advertising  in 
loud  speech  the  characters  of  his  costumed 
comrades,  joking  noisily  with  the  nearer 
bystanders,  claiming  here  and  there  an  old 
acquaintance.  The  circus  was  an  annual 
visitor  to  the  locality,  and  Jim  Drake  had 
many  a  friend  amongst  the  townsfolk. 
Erratic  tandems,  driven  by  girls  in  tawdry 
fancy  dress,  masked  in  paint  and  powder, 
followed  the  lead  of  the  "lady  rider,"  in 
habit  and  hat.  The  performing  elephant 
plodded  after,  a  quartette  of  camels  behind, 
with  blue -beaded,  red -leather  trappings, 
mangy,  pitiful,  and  morose.  There  was 
again  a  pause  and  a  longer  break  in  the 
train,  while  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  men 


circular,  level  space,  and  here  the  spectacle 
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adjusted  extra  drag-chains  to  the  ponderous 
cage  on  wheels,  where,  in  black  evening  dress, 
the  lion-tamer  sat  at  one  end,  his  captive 
beasts,  restless,  savage,  cowed,  and  half 
drugged,  occupying  the  other  half  of  the 
vehicle. 

There  was  a  sudden  access  of  interest 
amongst  the  bystanders  as,  at  the  steepest 
dip  of  the  hill,  one  of  the  drags  gave  way. 
The  sharp  jerk  threw  the  beast  inmates 
within  the  iron  bars  into  close  proximity  to 
the  human — there  was  no  partition  between. 
The  clown,  watching,  sprang  off  his  stilts 
and  ran  up  the  hill — the  tamer  w^as  old 
Hudson,  his  friend.  The  faces  of  the  circus 
attendants,  who  knew  the  peril,  changed  ; 
the  crowd,  who  half  knew,  laughed — the 
brutalities  of  ignorance  are  immense. 

A  moment  later  the  incident  was  forgotten ; 
the  drags  w^ere  readjusted,  the  van  drove 
heavily  on.  A  new  attraction  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  spectators,  for  next  in  order 
came  the  sharpshooter,  Daly,  who,  after  other 
cowboy  exploits,  shot  an  apple  from  his 
wife's  head  at  the  close  of  each  performance. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  roan,  rode  in  a  high 
Spanish  saddle,  wore  a  slouched  sombrero, 
and  his  gun  w^as  slung  over  his  shoulders. 
A  faint  cheer  greeted  him  ;  like  Drake,  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  to  annual  frequenters 
of  the  watering-place.  His  wife,  in  hoy's 
dress,  fair-haired,  with  peaked  white  face 
and  spangled  green  tunic,  drove  a  miniature 
Cinderella  car  in  front  of  the  team  of  dwarf 
ponies  who  brought  up  the  rear.  And  the 
procession  closed  with  the  cumbrous  band- 
car,  drawn  by  cream-coloured  horses  and 
hung  with  coloured  balls,  on  which,  at  a 
giddy  height,  the  Queen  of  the  Arena  w^as 
enthroned  in  glittering  and  precarious  state, 
with  the  sparkling  tinsel  of  her  crown  and 
the  dyed  yellow  of  her  hair. 

So  the  display — sordid,  gaudy,  vulgar — 
passed  by,  and,  mingKng  unseen  with  the 
livingfigures  of  the  coloured  pageantry.  Death, 
on  his  lean  horse,  held  the  hour-glass  behind 
the  gaily-bedizened  car  of  the  wire-walker, 
beckoned  with  outstretched  hand  to  the 
lion-tamer  seated  in  his  ambulant  cage,  and 
touched  with  w^arning  finger  the  shoulder  of 
the  gymnast.  And  the  crowd,  though  blind, 
w^as  dimly  conscious  that  that  sinister  spectre 
lurked  amidst  the  gaily-accoutred  pageant — 
the  consciousness  lent  excitement  to  the 
show.  It  was  a  scene  in  the  Danse  Macabre 
which  mediaevalism  omitted  to  portray. 

The  last  string  of  ponies,  the  battering  of 
the  drum-beats,  the  discordant  uproar  of  the 
brass,  receded  further  and  further  into  the 


distance.  Children,  trippers,  loiterers,  dis- 
persed to  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  after 
the  manner  of  the  excursionist,  while  the 
circus  pitched  its  tents  on  the  camping- 
ground,  where  waste  moorlands  of  heather 
and  gorse  <and  bramble  fringed  the  squalid 
suburbs  of  seaside  villadom. 

II. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  Daly,  the  sharp- 
shooter, alias  the  New  Wilham  Tell,  stood 
at  the  open  door  of  a  workmen's  lodging- 
house,  one  of  the  slate-roofed  line  of  cottages 
recently  erected  along  the  moorland  high- 
road skirting  the  circus  encampment.  Mrs. 
Daly  lodged  there,  eschewing  the  rough 
accommodation  and  rougher  companionship 
of  the  caravanserai.  It  was  the  last  con- 
cession to  forfeited  gentility.  Poor  little 
Nellie — vain,  pretty,  shallow—had  sought 
six  years  ago  to  better  her  condition.  A 
school-teacher  in  the  village  school,  she  had 
married  the  "gentleman born,"  who,  in  those 
bygone  days,  played  lovers'  parts  in  travelling 
companies,  and  won— the  zest  of  clandestine 
meetings  contributing  to  illusion — Nellie, 
the  parish  Cinderella,  to  follow  his  fortunes. 
She  never  loved  him — that  he  learnt  soon 
enough.  "  But  now  we  must  sink  or  swim 
together,"  Daly  had  laughed,  with  the 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  destiny  of  a  kindly 
reprobate. 

They  sank,  and  sank  rapidly.  The  circus 
was  the  last  stage  of  Daly's  descent  in  the 
social  scale.  Theatre,  music-hall,  circus  ;  the 
ladder  on  whose  rung  Nellie  had  set  her  feet 
led  downwards.  Nellie  herself  was  called  upon 
to  share  what  she  called  his  disgrace.  Minnie, 
the  girl-rider,  who  played  with  Daly  the 
New  William  Tell  "act"  in  the  shooting 
scene  of  each  daily  performance,  had  struck. 
Daly  drank,  and  drank  hard.  It  was  not 
safe  for  anyone,  so  Minnie,  Jim  Drake's 
sweetheart,  declared,  and  Jim  stood  by  her 
in  the  dispute  with  the  manager.  "  Then 
Mrs.  Daly  shall  do  it  herself,"  the  manager 
decreed  ;  "  then,  perhaps,  she'll  keep  him 
sober,"  else  "Daly  might  go." 

So  it  was  that  Nellie  must  take  her 
rank  with  the  girl-riders  and  the  rest  of 
the  circus  folk,  and  only  in  the  matter 
of  lodging  could  she  assert  any  distinction. 
It  was  a  bitter  pill,  and  it  rankled  sorely, 
but  "  one  must  live,"  NeUie  said  to  herself. 
It  is  a  superstitious  belief  in  a  superfluous 
necessity  shared  by  many  others  in  divers 
straits. 

Daly  had   kept  sober  for  many  a  week 
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since.  He  had  the  merit  of  liis  vices.  He 
was  kindly  and  generous,  light-minded  and 
worthless  spendthrift  as  he  was.  Nellie  was 
ill-tempered,  fretful.  Her  ill-temper  was 
born  of  the  relics  of  self-respect ;  regret 
for  past  gentility  envenomed  her  life  and 
embittered  her  tongue.  Her  cheeks  were 
t  h  i  n ,  h  e  r  f  a  c  e 
peaked,  her  features 
sliarpened  —  for 
Nellie's  youth  had 
died  young  —  but 
Daly  was  fond  of 
her  still.  More,  he 
loved  her,  if  inter- 
mittently, with 
something  strangely 
like  a  lover's  fond- 
ness. The  world 
had  been  hard  for 
Nellie ;  a  worse 
woman  would  have 
fared  better — would 
have  found  conso- 
lations Nellie  de- 
spised. With  a 
selfish  contrition, 
in  which  he  found 
satisfaction,  he  was 
sorry  for  her  un- 
happiness  ;  he  was 
sorry  for  his  share 
in  it.  All  he  could 
do  now  for  her 
welfare  was,  when 
occasion  demanded 
it,  to  keep  sober. 
It  was  nervous 
work,  that  shooting 
scene,  for  a  woman 
unused  to  it. 

He  tried  sobriety, 
but  the  weather  was 
scorching,  the  roads 
long  and  thick  with 
dust.  When  he 
came  round,  an  hour 
after  the  afternoon 
performance,  she 
had  given  him  one 
look  of  disgust,  and 
then  turned  away. 

He  lingered  on  uneasily  ;  he  knew  his  hand 
had  been  shaky  that  afternoon,  and  he  knew 
she  knew  it. 

"  Don't  sulk,  Nell,"  he  said.  "  It's  all 
right."  If  she  heard,  she  gave  no  sign. 
"  I'll  be  all  right  this  evening,"  he  went  on 
shamefacedly.      "  I   won't  take   any   more. 


Come,  Nell ;  the  air's  like  a  fnrnacB.  Come 
and  stroll  around  till  W'e're  wanted." 

He  waited  a  moment,  came  a  step  nearer, 
made  a  half  move  to  lay  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.     She  jerked  it  aside. 

"  I  say,  drop  that  stitching,"  he  repeated, 
^'  and  come  alonsr." 


It's  not  safe :   there'll  be  an  accident.' 


She  shook  her  head.  She  was  arrangmg 
her  tarnished  tinsels  for  the  night's  show. 
A  woman's  vanity  has  many  qualities  of  the 
eternal. 

"  Someone  must  do  the  work,"  she 
muttered  surlily. 

Daly  laughed. 
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"  Yerj  well,  then,  I'm  off ;  but  I'll  keep 
sober,  I  promise  you." 

Daly  strolled  away,  leaving  Nellie  to  her 
tinsels.  "  I  promise  !  "  Poor  promises  ! 
Dieu  dispose. 

Two  hours  later,  Nellie  was  waiting  her 
"  turn "  in  the  tent  that  served  for  green- 
room. Someone  came  to  the  door  and  called 
her  by  name.     It  was  the  manager. 

"  Mrs.  Daly,  your  husband's  drunk  again  ! 
Jim  says  he's  as  bad  as  ever — clean  drunk,  I 
tell  you," 

"  He's  not !  "  Nellie  came  forward,  sullen 
and  angry. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  know.  It's  your 
look-out,  anyway." 

The  audience  was  waiting,  the  manager 
was  in  a  temper.  "  It's  you  who  will  suffer 
if  anything  goes  wrong." 

"  He's  not  drunk,  I  tell  you,"  Nellie 
repeated  defiantly. 

"  All  right,  then.  Hurry  up  ;  you're  late. 
Time's  just  up."     The  manager  went. 

There  was  still  a  few  minutes'  delay. 
Daly  was  shooting  at  glass  balls ;  Nellie 
could  hear  the  applause,  and,  between  clap- 
ping and  clapping,  the  clink  of  bullets  upon 
the  glass. 

A  girl-rider,  who  had  been  jumping 
through  paper  rings,  ran  in  hurriedly. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Daly,  you  aren't  going  on 
to-night  ?  "  she  asked.  It  was  Minnie,  whose 
place  Nellie  was  occupying,  "  Daly's  worse 
than  ever  ;  he's  shooting  like  mad.  It's  not 
safe  ;  there'll  be  an  accident." 

"  That's  my  business.  Clear  out !  "  Nellie 
answered  shortly.     "  I'm  wanted." 

She  pushed  past  the  girl. 

"Who'd  have  thought  she  had  so  much 
grit  ?  "  Minnie,  unresentf  ul  of  the  repulse, 
murmured  to  herself,  looking  after  her  with 
something  of  admiration. 

"Makes  you  nervous  to  see."  Jim,  the 
clown,  had  joined  her.  "  But  then,  poor  old 
Daly,  he'll  pull  himself  together,  you  bet. 
He's  that  proud  of  Nellie — and  fond,  too." 

Nellie  took  her  stand  in  the  big  round 
tent.  Daly  had  shot  straight,  drunk  and 
sober,  times  out  of  number.  Why  not  to- 
night— why  not  ? 

She  lifted  the  gilt  apple,  showed  her  teeth  ; 
they  were  white  and  even  between  the  red 
paint  of  her  lips  as  she  smiled  the  set  smile 
of  music-hall  convention  to  the  audience. 
Even  now  she  was  pretty  in  her  slimness 
and  fair-haired  grace.  The  audience  cheered, 
and  Nellie  straightened  her  figure  as  she 
balanced  the  apple  on  her  head.  The  band 
played  its  loudest,  the  drum  beat  the  rhythm. 


Daly,  on  horseback,  entered  at  a  gallop. 
The  well-trained  beast  knew  its  work  ;  it 
stopped  dead  short  at  a  given  spot ;  the 
band  stopped  playing.  Daly  threw  himself 
off  the  saddle.  Nellie's  quick  eyes  saw  that 
he  staggered  slightly  as  he  took  a  step 
forward.  He  lifted  his  gun  mechanically, 
paused,  looked  vacantly  round,  and  reached 
out  a  hand  to  steady  himself  against  the 
motionless  horse.  Someone  laughed  a  loud 
grating  laugh.  Still  Daly  hesitated.  A 
voice  from  the  crowd  called  "  Fire  away, 
old  boy ! "  and  there  was  a  hiss.  Nellie 
heard  it  all — the  laugh,  the  voice,  the  hiss. 

What  was  Daly  waiting  for  ?  The  gas- 
lights flickered  in  her  eyes.  He  was  taking 
aim  at  last,  his  hand  was  on  the  trigger. 
Was  it  the  gas  that  was  blown  to  and  fro  in 
the  draught  of  the  windy  night,  or  did  she  see 
his  hand  shake  ?  No — yes  !  He  aimed — he 
was  aiming  too  low  !  Dazed  with  terror,  she 
gathered  herself  together  to  spring  aside.  It 
was  too  late  !  A  sharp  report,  a  cloud  of  grey 
smoke,  the  smell  of  burnt  powder,  a  woman's 
scream.  The  gilt  apple  rolled  from  the  square 
of  carpet  and  sank  in  the  sand.  Nellie  had 
fallen.  A  burst  of  applause  filled  the  tent ; 
the  audience  shouted,  they  clamoured  for  an 
encore.  Then  came  a  moment's  question- 
ing ;  an  instinct  of  disaster  spread.  Nellie 
did  not  stir.  Daly  stood  a  moment  rigid. 
Then  he  had  dropped  his  gun  and  was  bending 
over  her.  Was  it  part  of  the  play  ?  If  so, 
it  was  played  to  the  life.  There  was  a 
murmur,  a  hum  of  voices,  the  inarticulate 
murmur  of  curiosity.  Suddenly  the  word 
"accident"  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
They  lifted  Nellie  from  the  sand,  and  Daly 
stood  by  in  horror.  The  spectators  had  seen 
the  last  of  the  play. 

The  lean  rider  had  taken  his  part  in  the 
show.  Living  is,  after  all,  the  embryo  of 
dying — break  the  shell  and  see. 


They  carried  Nellie  to  the  nearest  van, 
and  laid  her  on  the  mattress  hastily  stretched 
from  seat  to  seat  within.  The  green  tunic 
was  stained,  the  fair  hair  disordered,  her 
face  was  ghastly  under  its  rouge.  Men  and 
girls  gathered  in  groups  about  the  doorway 
stair  ;  horses  were  tethered  around.  Within, 
Daly  crouched  on  the  floor  by  her  side. 
There  was  a  stir  ;  a  doctor,  hastily  summoned, 
arrived,  the  manager  with  him. 

"  I  warned  her ;  she  wouldn't  listen.  I 
told  her  he  was  drunk."  The  manager 
vociferated  excuse  and  explanation. 

Jim,  the   clown,  leaned  against  the  off- 
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•wheel.  Minnie  was  speaking  to  a  circle  of 
listeners. 

"  Slie  wouldn't  listen,"  the  girl  was  repeat- 
ing with  excited  importance.  "I  was  the 
last  to  speak  to  her.  She  was  always  that 
prond — she'd  listen  to  no  one  !  " 

"  It  was  sheer  murder,  it  was,  to  shoot 
when  he  was  that  drunk ! "  a  man  said 
hoarsely. 

"Shut  up!"  The  clown  turned  angrily 
on  the  two.  "  You  shut  up,  both  of  you  !  It 
will  go  hard  with  him,  anyhow." 

The  manager  and  the  doctor  mounted  the 
short  steps.  The  doctor  went  in,  the  manager 
stood  at  the  entrance.  Nellie  opened  her 
blue  eyes,  and  turned  them  slowly  under 
their  half -closed  lids  till  they  rested  on  Daly's 
bent  head.  There  was  a  hush  without  and 
within.  The  bystanders  strained  their  ears  to 
catch  what  passed. 

"  He  was  drunk — I  warned  her  he  was 
drunk  !  "  The  manager's  voice  penetrated 
Nellie's  semi-consciousness.  A  gleam  of 
intelligence  revived,  for  a  moment  the  haze 
of  death  lifted.  The  dying  woman  raised 
herself  painfully,  with  gasping  breath,  from 
the  propped-up  pillow. 

"  He  wasn't !  "  she  whispered,  and  in  the 
silence  the  hoarse,  loud  whisper  reached 
even  the  watchers  without.  "  He  wasn't !  I 
moved  ! " 

-':-  4'i-  *  45-  -:5- 

The  bracken  haa  sprung,  summer  by  sum- 
mer, the  heather  and  gorse  had  blossomed, 
over  the  trampled  enclosure  where  Nellie 
played  the  last  scene  of  her  meagre  little 
life.  Where  the  circus  pitched  its  tents,  and 
the  tethered  horses  browsed,  new  houses  in 
raw  and  red-bricked  hideousness  defaced  the 
moorland.  Only  a  nameless  grave  in  the 
common  cemetery  remained  to  tell  of  the 
soon-forgotten  incident. 

Again  it  was  August.  The  steamer's  strident 
scream  was  heard  at  the  pier-head  ;  tourists  in 
yet  denser  swarms  populated  the  sea-town  ; 
children  dug,  bathed,  shouted,  and  ate  on  the 
shore ;  the  sands  were  alive  with  the  human 
insect.  As  the  feeding  hour  approached,  the 
various  shore  and  sand  entertainments  were 
suspended.  The  dog  Toby,  neck-frill  un- 
loosed, was  seated  near  the  box  where  Judy 
and  her  fellow-puppets  reposed  from  their 
labours.  The  prayer-meeting  had  quavered 
forth  its  last  hymn,  and  the  troops  of  men, 
women,  children,  nursery  maids,  plodded  up 
through  the  heavy  sand  from  the  water's 
edge.  There  was  the  tension  of  storm  to 
come  in  the  breathless,  heated  air ;  the  glaring 
blue  of  sky  and  sea  was  yellowed  over  with  a 


hot  haze;  the  flat  water  lapped  almost  in- 
audibly  against  the  seaweeded  spars  of  the 
pier  as  the  tide  receded  to  its  farthest  limit. 

Near  the  white  railings  that  flank  the 
toll-gate,  a  couple  of  strolling  acrobats,  a 
man  and  a  younger  performer,  little  more 
than  a  boy,  were  resting  from  their  arduous 
toil  of  entertaining  the  idle.  The  boy,  his 
close-cropped  head  reposing  on  a  red  roll  of 
carpet,  lay  half  asleep,  lean  and  tanned.  But 
his  sleep  was  like  the  sleep  of  a  watch-dog  ;  he 
caught  every  word  of  the  talk  when  the 
elder  man  addressed  his  companion,  a  brown- 
faced  woman,  whose  sturdy  figure,  weather- 
beaten  skin,  and  some  nameless  quality  of 
feature  and  movement,  betokened  that  she, 
too,  belonged  to  the  wandering  confraternity 
of  road-farers. 

"  First  time  I've  been  here  since,"  the 
man  was  saying.  "  Poor  Daly !  Wonder 
what's  happened  to  him  ?  Drunk  himself 
sober  at  last,  maybe,  as  old  Hudson  the  lion- 
tamer  said  when  Dick  Smith  broke  his  neck 
off  the  wire.  D'you  remember,  Minnie  ?  I 
knew  something  was  going  to  happen  ;  that 
very  morning  I  told  Dick  he'd  better  look  to 
the  wire." 

"You  was  always  imagining  things  was 
going  to  happen,"  anwered  Minnie,  ex-rider 
of  the  Circus,  contemptuously. 

Jim  Drake  took  no  notice  of  her  interrup- 
tion. 

"  D'you  remember  Daly  ?  Poor  chap  !  It 
was  rough  on  the  little  woman  he  married  ; 
she  never  held  up  her  head  after  he  took  to 
drink." 

"  Guess  she  drove  him  to  it !  She  was  a 
stuck-up  piece  of  trumpery  ! "  said  Minnie 
sharply. 

"What's  it  all  about?"  asked  the  boy, 
his  eyes  blinking  under  their  white  lids  set 
in  the  brown  of  his  face, 

"  Old  circus  days,  sonnie,  when  Minnie 
and  me  was  in  the  Circus.  Might  have 
been  yesterday."  The  man  maundered  on  ; 
he  had  but  lately  resorted  to  the  tap- 
room at  the  big  white  hotel  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  "  Poor  Daly  !  He  took  it  hard,  did 
Daly." 

"  You're  as  bad  as  Daly,"  observed  Minnie, 
with  an  indifference  born  of  habitude. 

"  Hang  it,"  the  man  said,  "  I'm  not  for 
shooting  jobs ! "  Then  his  mind  strayed 
back  to  his  broken  train  of  reminiscences. 
"  It's  just  as  if  it  was  yesterday — the  old 
band  banging  away  the  same  tune  it  played 
when  she  came  on  for  her  turn.  How  she 
looked  !  Anyone  could  see  death  on  her.  I 
knew  it  was  coming,  I  did,  just  as  when 
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Dick  broke  liis  neck — I  see'd  death  on 
her." 

The  acrobat's  hard-lined  face,  with  the 
hardj  grey  ejes,  alert  for  all  his  drinking, 
had  taken  a  new  expression  ;  he  was  gazing 
intently  np  the  eastward  high-road.  He 
gave  a  sudden  start,  with  a  smothered  oath. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said  suddenly.  ''  What's 
that  ?  " 

"  What  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  the 
startled  woman. 

"  Hallo,  what's  up  ? "  asked  the  lad, 
roused. 

Jim  was  staring — stupidly,  rigidly  staring — 
his  eyes  w^ere  blank  and  fixed. 

"  I  say,  are  you  gone  blind  ?  "  Minnie  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Look — look  !  There's  the  old  show  it- 
self ! "  Jim  cried,  catching  her  by  the  arm .  He 
gripped  her  wrist  like  a  vice.  "  Look  alive, 
Minnie  !  There  they  come  !  There's  the  old 
piebald,  and  Will  Godden's  team.  Heavens, 
he'll  run  down  those  perambulators  if  they  don't 
run  !  Here,  sonnie,  up  with  you  !  Here's  the 
whole  blessed  show  a-coming  along  !  " 

The  boy,  his  jersey  rolled  back  to  the 
elbows  above  the  blue  tattooing  of  his  arms, 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Where  ?  Which  way  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Jim,  let  go  ;  you're  out  of  your  senses  !  " 
The  woman's  voice,  raised  in  angry  alterca- 
tion, caught  the  ear  of  the  bystanders.  Two 
or  three  sailors  gathered  round,  people  turned 
to  see. 

"  There's  nothing  there,  Jim — nothing." 

Jim  never  moved  his  gaze. 

"  There's  Jennie  Deans  driving,"  he  went 
on,  with  deeper  absorption,  but  lowered 
voice,  '*  and  old  Solomon,  lame  as  ever  and 
his  trunk  all  awry,  and  Fitzgerald  himself, 
bossing  it  all,  and  there's  old  Hudson  in  his 
cage — there,  on  the  top  of  the  hill " 

The  crowd  round  thickened. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  one  asked  another. 

Jim's  voice  had  sunk  to  a  monotonous 
undertone.     "  Why  the  devil  don't  the  band 


play  them  up  ?  .  How  slow  they  come  !  It's 
like — it's  like  a  funeral !  " 

Again  a  man  near  spoke. 

"  It's  only  a  drunken  mountebank.  Says 
there's  a  circus  coming  down  the  road,  bung 
with  black  trappings  and  a  hearse  alongside." 

But  some  contagion  of  oppression,  a  night- 
mare of  vague  disquiet,  had  crept  over  the 
nearest  bystanders.  No  one  responded  to 
the  jest. 

"  I  say,  Jim,  come  out  of  that."  An  old 
acquaintance  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Don't  go  on  staring  at  nothing." 

"  There's  Daly  riding  the  roan,  and 

Heavens,  there's  his  w4fe  behind  !  " 

The  man's  face  w^as  strained  with  terror. 
Minnie  felt  his  grasp  relax.  She  slunk 
frightened  and  tearful  to  the  boy's  side. 

Suddenly  Jim  made  a  swift  step  forward. 

"  The  drag's  broke  on  the  lion  van  !  "  he 
shouted.     "  Hudson'll  be  done  for  !  " 

Involuntarily  the  circle  of  spectators  had 
made  way.  But  with  the  movement  Jim 
paused.  A  blank  look  of  utter  bewilderment 
succeeded  to  the  tense  gaze.  He  looked  to 
right  and  to  left.  With  a  muttered  ex- 
clamation he  staggered  back  to  the  rails. 

"  But  it  was  there  !  I  saw  it — I  saw  it," 
he  murmured,  "  and  it's  gone —clean  gone  !  " 

^  ^  y^  vf:  ^ 

In  Ward  B  of  the  great  London  hospital, 
the  midday  August  sun  scarcely  penetrated 
the  dense  atmosphere  of  the  yellow  summer 
fog.  The  heat  w^as  stifling,  the  flowers  on 
the  central  table  withered.  Doors  and  windows 
stood  wide  open,  but  no  breath  of  air  entered. 
Two  or  three  nurses  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ward  as  the  ward  sister  went  by. 

"  Poor  old  Daly's  gone  at  last."  One  of  the 
nurses  stopped  her.  "  Off  his  head,  as  usual — 
fancied  he  was  riding  with  a  circus  caravan, 
called  out  the  drag-chain  was  off  the  lions' 
van." 

"  It  was  himself  wanted  the  drag-chain  in 
his  day,  I'll  be  thinking,"  was  the  sister's 
dry  response  as  she  passed  in  to  her  w^ork. 
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I    AUREL  and  rosemary 
*^  Over  your  tomb, 

Roses  imperial 

Weep  through  the  gloom; 
Fame  be  your  portion, 

Remembrance  and  love, 
Laurel  and  rosemary, 

Roses  above.  SYDNEY    MARTIN. 
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HE  blue  kingfisher, 
flying  over  the  still 
surface  of  the  lake, 
and  peering  down- 
ward curiously  as 
he  flew,  saw  into 
its  depths  as  if  they 
had  been  clear  glass. 
What  he  hoped  to 
see  w^as  some  small 
fish — chub,  shiner, 
or  yellow  perch,  or  trout,  basking  incau- 
tiously near  the  surface.  What  he  saw 
w^as  a  sinister  dark  shape,  elongated  but 
massive,  darting  in  a  straight  line  through 
the  transparent  amber,  some  three  or  four 
feet  below  the  surface.  Knowing  w^ell 
enough  what  that  meant — no  fish  so  foolish 
as  to  linger  in  such  dread  neighbourhood — 
the  kingfisher  flew  on  indignantly,  with  a 
loud  clattering  laugh  like  a  rattle.  He  would 
do  his  fishing,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
in  the  shallower  w^aters  along  shore,  where 
the  great  black  loon  was  less  at  home. 

Darting  straight  ahead  for  an  amazing 
distance,  like  a  well-aimed  torpedo,  the  loon 
came  to  a  point  where  the  lake-bottom 
slanted  upwards  swiftly  toward  a  bushy  islet, 
over  a  floor  of  yellow  sand  that  glowed  in 
the  sun.  Here  he  just  failed  to  transfix, 
with  his  powerful  dagger  of  a  bill,  a  big  lake 
trout  that  hung,  lazily  waving  its  scarlet  fins, 
beside  a  rock.  The  trout's  golden-rimmed 
eyes  detected  the  peril  in  time — just  in  time — 
and  w^ith  a  desperate  screw-like  thrust  of  his 
pow^erful  tail,  he  shot  aside  and  plunged  into 
the  shadowy  deeps.  The  heavy  swirl  of  his 
going  disturbed  an  eight-inch  chub,  which 
chanced  at  the  moment  to  be  groping  for 
larvae  in  a  muddy  pocket  beneath  the  rock. 
Incautiously  it  sailed  forth  to  see  w^hat  w^as 
happening.  Before  it  had  time  to  see  any- 
thing, fate  struck  it.  Caught  in  the  vice  of 
two  iron  mandibles,  it  was  carried  quivering 
to  the  surface. 

All  power  of  escape  crushed  out  of  it  by 
that  saw-toothed  grip,  the  victim  might 
safely  have  been  dropped  and  devoured  at 
leisure.     But  the  great  loon  was  too  hungry 


for  leisure.  Moreover,  he  was  an  expert,  and 
he  took  no  risks.  With  a  jerk  he  threw  the 
fish  into  the  air,  caught  it  as  it  fell  head 
first,  and  gulped  it  down.  For  a  moment  or 
two  he  floated  motionless,  his  small,  fierce, 
and  peculiarly  piercing  eyes  warily  scrutinis- 
ing the  lake  in  all  directions.  Then,  lifting 
his  black  head,  wdiich  gleamed  in  the  sun 
with  green,  purple,  and  sapphire  iridescence, 
he  gave  vent  to  a  strange  wild  cry  like  a 
peal  of  bitter  laughter.  The  cry  echoed 
hollowly  from  the  desolate  shores  of  the  lake. 
A  moment  or  two  later  it  w^as  answered,  in 
the  same  hollow  and  disconcerting  tones, 
and  from  behind  the  islet  his  mate  came 
swimming  to  meet  him. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  two  great  birds 
swam  slowly  around  each  other,  uttering 
several  times  their  weird  cry.  As  they 
floated  at  their  ease,  unalarmed,  they  sat  high 
in  the  water,  showing  something  of  the 
clean  pearly  whiteness  of  their  breasts  and 
under  parts.  Their  sturdy,  trimly  modelled 
bodies  w^ere  about  three  feet  in  length,  from 
the  tips  of  their  straight  and  formidable 
green  beaks  to  the  ends  of  their  short  stiff 
tails.  Their  heads,  as  we  have  seen,  w^ere  of 
an  intense  and  iridescent  black,  their  necks 
encircled  by  collars  of  black  and  white,  their 
backs,  shoulders,  and  wings  dull  black,  with 
white  spots  and  bars.  Their  feet,  very  large, 
broadly  webbed,  and  set  extraordinarily  far 
back,  almost  like  those  of  a  penguin,  glim- 
mered black  as  they  fanned  back  and  forth 
in  the  clear  amber  water. 

Suddenly  some  movement  among  the 
bushes  along  the  near  shore,  perhaps  two 
hundred  yards  away,  caught  their  watchful 
eyes.  In  an  instant,  by  some  mysterious  pro- 
cess, they  had  sunk  their  bodies  completely 
below  the  surface,  leaving  only  their  snaky 
heads  and  necks  exposed  to  view.  This 
peculiar  submerged  position  they  held,  it 
seemed,  without  difficulty.  But  whatever  it 
was  that  alarmed  them,  it  was  not  repeated  ; 
and  after  perhaps  five  minutes  of  cautious 
watchfulness,  they  slowly  emerged  and  floated 
on  the  surface.  Presently  the  female  sw^am 
back    again    behind    the    islet,   laboriously 
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scrambled  oufc  upon  the  shore,  waddled  to 
her  nest,  and  settled  herself  once  more  to 
the  task  of  brooding  her  two  big  grey-green, 
brown-blotched  eggs.  It  was  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  the  eggs  were  near  hatching. 

The  pair  of  loons  were  restless  and  an- 
noyed. Their  lake,  set  in  a  lonely  valley, 
which  was  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Upper 
Quah-Davic,  had  seemed  to  them  the  perfec- 
tion of  solitude  and  remoteness.  For  three 
years  now  they  had  been  coming  to  it  every 
spring  with  the  first  of  the  northern  flight. 
Bub  this  spring  their, solitude  had  been  in- 
vaded. A  pioneer,  a  squatter,  with  a  buxom 
wife  and  several  noisy  children,  had  come 
and  built  a  cabin  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
To  be  sure,  the  lake  was  large  enough  to 
overlook  and  forget  such  a  small  invasion, 
but  for  the  loons  it  was  a  great  matter.  That 
cabin,  those  voices,  and  laughter,  and  axe- 
strokes,  and  sometimes  gun-shots,  though 
almost  a  mile  away  from  their  nesting-place, 
were  a  detestable  and  unpardonable  intrusion. 

The  loon  was  just  about  to  resume  his 
fishing — a  business  which,  on  account  of  his 
phenomenal  appetite,  took  up  most  of  his 
time — when  once  more  a  movement  in  the 
bushes  caught  his  vigilant  eye.  At  the  same 
instant  a  flash  of  white  fire  jetted  through 
the  leafy  screen,  a  vicious  report  rang  out, 
and  a  shower  of  shot  cut  the  water  into 
spirting  streaks  all  about  him.  But  he  was 
not  there.  Inconceivably  swift,  he  had 
dived  at  the  flash  itself.  The  lead  that 
would  have  riddled  him  struck  the  empty 
swirl  where  he  had  vanished.  A  lanky  youth 
with  a  gun  stepped  out  from  behind  the 
bushes,  stared  in  sulky  disappointment,  and 
presently  strolled  off  down  the  shore  to  look 
for  less  elusive  game. 

The  shattered  calm  of  the  lake  surface 
had  time  to  rebuild  itself  before  the  loon 
reappeared.  A  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  spot  where  ho  had  dived,  his  head  thrust 
ibself  above  the  water,  a  tiny  black  speck  on 
the  silvery  sheen.  It  disappeared  again 
instantly.  When  it  once  more  came  to  the 
surface,  it  was  so  far  out  from  shore  that  its 
owner  felt  safe.  After  a  few  moments  devoted 
to  inspection  of  the  hunter's  retreating  form, 
the  loon  arose  completely  and  sent  a  long 
derisive  peal  of  his  wild  laughter  echoing 
down  the  lake.  The  lanky  youth  turned 
and  shook  his  fist  at  him,  as  if  threatening 
to  settle  the  score  at  a  later  day. 

The  loon  had  come  by  this  time  to  a  part 
of  the  lake  where  the  depth  was  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  bottom  was 
of  rich  firm  mud,  covered  with  rank  growths. 


Here  and  there  a  solitary  lily-plant,  a  stray 
from  the  creamy-blossomed,  nectar-breathing 
cololiy  over  in  the  near-by  cove,  lifted  to  the 
surface  its  long  pipe-like  stems  and  flat 
sliding  discs  of  leaves.  It  was  a  favourite 
resort,  this,  of  almost  every  kind  of  fish  that 
inhabited  the  lake,  except,  of  course,  of  the 
minnows  and  other  little  fry,  who  would 
have  been  promptly  made  to  serve  as  food 
for  their  bigger  kinsmen  had  they  ventured 
into  so  fatal  a  neighbourhood. 

Floating  tranquilly,  the  loon  caught  sight 
of  the  silvery  sides  of  a  fat  chub,  balancing 
just  above  the  bottom,  beside  one  of  the 
slender  pipes  of  lily-stalk.  The  fish  was 
lazily  opening  and  closing  its  crimson  gills, 
indifferent  and  with  a  well-fed  air.  It  hung 
at  a  depth  of  perhaps  six  feet,  and  at  a 
distance  of  perhaps  sixteen  or  twenty.  So 
smoothly  as  scarce  to  leave  a  swirl  on  the 
surface,  the  loon  dived  straight  down,  then 
darted  for  the  fish  at  a  terrific  pace.  His 
powerful  feet,  folding  up  and  opening  out 
at  each  lightning-swift  stroke,  propelled  him 
like  a  torpedo  just  shot  from  its  tube,  and 
tiny  bubbles,  formed  by  the  air  caught  under 
his  feathers,  flicked  upward  along  his  course. 

The  chub  caught  sight  of  this  shape  of 
doom  rushing  upon  him  through  the  golden 
tremor  of  the  water.  He  shot  off  in  a 
panic,  seeking  some  deep  crevice  or  some 
weed  thicket  dense  enough  to  hide  him. 
But  the  loon  was  almost  at  his  tail.  There 
was  no  crevice  to  be  found,  and  the  weed 
thickets  were  too  sparse  and  open  to  conceal 
him.  This  way  and  that  he  darted,  doubling 
and  twisting  frantically  around  every  stalk 
or  stone.  But  in  spite  of  his  bulk,  the  loon 
followed  each  turn  with  the  agility  of  an  eel. 
The  loosed  silt  boiled  up  in  wreaths  behind 
his  violent  passage,  and  the  weeds  swayed 
in  the  w^ake  of  the  thrusting  webs.  In  less 
than  a  minute  the  chase— the  turmoil  of 
which  drove  every  other  fish,  large  or  small, 
in  terror  from  the  feeding-ground — came 
suddenly  to  an  end.  Rising  abruptly  with 
the  fish  gripped  in  his  great  beak,  the  loon 
burst  out  upon  the  surface,  sending  shore- 
ward a  succession  of  circling  ripples.  With- 
out ceremony  he  gulped  his  meal.  Then, 
swimming  rather  low^  in  the  water,  and  with 
head  thrust  out  before  him,  he  hurried  to 
his  nesting-place  on  the  islet,  as  if  he  thought 
he  had  been  too  long  away  from  his  domestic 
duties. 

The  spot  on  the  islet  where  the  loons  had 
their  nest  was  almost  unconcealed.  It  was 
in  a  grassy  cup  within  four  or  five  feet  of 
the  water's  edge,  and  sheltered  only  by  a  thin 
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screen  of  bushes  on  the  landward  side. 
Toward  the  sky  it  was  quite  open.  There 
had  seemed  to  be  Httle  need  of  concealment 
before  the  intruder,  man,  came  to  the  lake. 
The  islet  was  too  far  from  the  main  shore  to 
be  in  danger  from  the  visits  of  foxes  or 
bears,  fishers  or  racoons.  And  as  for  the 
sky — well,  the  loon  had  little  fear  of  any- 
thing that  flew.  Because  of  this  lack  of 
apprehension  from  skyward,  even  his  colour- 
ing was  not  very  protective,  his  glossy  black, 
barred  and  mottled  with  pure  white,  being 
fairly  conspicuous  against  the  greys,  and 
greens,  and  browns  which  surrounded  the 
nest.  Neither  he  nor  his  mate  had  any 
particular  objection  to  being  seen  by  any 
marauder  of  the  air.  Even  the  murderous 
goshawk,  or  the  smaller  but  even  more 
fearless  duck-hawk,  would  know  better  tlian 
to  swoop  down  upon  the  uplifted  dagger  of  a 
nesting  loon.  And  as  for  the  eagle,  though 
doubtless  strong  enough  to  master  such  an 
antagonist  in  the  end,  he  is  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  loon's  punishing  beak  and 
bulldog  courage  in  defence  of  the  nest  would 
make  the  victory  an  expensive  and  painful 
one. 

But  there  was  one  enemy  besides  man 
whom  the  loons  had  cause  to  fear,  even  on 
their  secluded  islet.  They  hated  the  mink 
with  a  well-founded  hate.  He  could  easily 
swim  out  to  discover  and  rob  their  nest ; 
and  if  he  should  find  it  for  a  moment 
unguarded,  his  agility  would  enable  him  to 
keep  well  clear  of  their  avenging  wrath.  On 
the  nest  neither  male  nor  female  feared  to 
meet  the  mink's  attack,  their  lithe  necks  and 
unerring  quickness  of  thrust  being  sufficient 
defence  even  against  so  formidable  a  robber. 
But  their  movements  on  land — an  awkward, 
flopping  series  of  waddles — were  so  slow 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  mink  arriving,  the 
precious  eggs  would  be  safe  only  while 
actually  covered.  A  big  mink  had  been 
seen  that  very  morning,  prowling  down  the 
opposite  shore,  and  both  birds  were  uneasy. 
They  seemed  now  to  be  taking  counsel  upon 
that  or  some  other  equally  important  matter. 

For  the  next  few  days,  however,  the  life 
of  the  loons  was  tranquil,  with  good  fishing 
to  content  their  appetites  and  no  untoward 
event  to  make  them  anxious.  Then  came  a 
day  when  the  patient  mother  on  her  nest 
could  not  conceal  her  happiness  and  her 
excitement,  when  the  male,  forgetful  of 
meals,  stood  for  hours  at  a  time  in  interested 
expectancy  beside  the  nest.  The  strong 
chicks  within  the  eggs  were  beginning  to 
stir  and  chip  the  shell.     It  was  not  the  day 


that  the  big  mink  should  have  chosen  for 
his  expadition  to  the  islet. 

For  several  weeks  the  mink  had  been  on 
the  point  of  swimming  out  to  explore  that 
little  patch  of  rocks  and  grass  and  bushes, 
sentinelled  by  one  dark  fir  tree.  Such  a 
secluded  spot,  out  of  reach  of  most  forest 
prowlers,  might  well  afPord  something  special 
in  the  way  of  good  hunting.  Hitherto  one 
thing  or  another  had  always  diverted  him 
from  his  purpose,  and  he  had  gone  off  on 
another  trail.  But  to-day  nothing  inter- 
vened. His  long,  lithe,  black  body  curving 
like  a  snake's,  he  ran  down  the  bank,  lifted 
his  triangular  vicious-looking  head  for  a 
survey  of  the  lake,  and  plunged  into  the 
water  with  a  low  splash. 

Now,  the  vision  of  the  mink,  though  sharp 
enough  at  close  quarters,  has  nothing  like 
the  power  and  penetration  of  the  loon's. 
The  mink  could  see  the  islet,  the  rocks,  the 
bushes,  the  sentinel  fir  tree,  but  he  could 
not  make  out  the  figure  of  the  loon  standing 
beside  the  nest.  The  loon,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  see  him  with  absolute  distinct- 
ness, as  if  not  more  than  fifty  feet  away. 

As  has  been  already  noted,  the  day  was 
not  well  chosen  for  the  mink's  trip  to  the 
islet.  The  loon  stiffened  himself  with  anger, 
and  his  round  bright  eyes  hardened  im- 
placably. The  mother  settled  down  closer 
over  the  stirring  eggs,  and  turned  her  head 
to  stare  malevolently  at  the  long  pointed 
trail  which  the  swimmer's  head  was  drawing 
on  the  lake  surface.  Her  mate  stood  for 
some  seconds  as  motionless  as  a  charred 
stump.  Then,  slipping  noiselessly  down  the 
bank,  he  glided  into  the  water  and  dived 
from  sight. 

The  lake  w^as  deep  at  this  point,  the  main 
channel  of  the  stream — upon  which  the  lake 
was  threaded  like  a  great  oval  bead  on  a 
slender  string — running  between  the  islet 
and  the  mainland.  The  loon  plunged  nearly 
to  the  bottom,  that  he  might  run  no  risk  of 
being  detected  by  the  em  my.  More  than 
ever  like  a  torpedo,  as  he  pierced  the  brown 
depths,  he  darted  forward  to  the  attack. 
Two  or  three  great  lake  trout,  seeing  the 
approach  of  the  black  rushing  shape,  made 
way  in  terror  and  hid  in  the  deepest  weed 
patch  they  could  find.  But  the  loon  was  not 
thinking  of  fish.  The  most  tempting  tit-bit 
in  the  lake  at  that  moment  might  have 
brushed  against  his  feathers  with  impunity. 

At  last,  still  far  ahead  of  him,  he  saw^  the 
enemy's  approach.  As  he  looked  upw^ard 
through  the  water,  the  under-surface  was 
like  a  radiant  but  half  transparent  mirror,  on 
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which  the  tiniest  floating  object,  even  a  fly 
or  a  wild-cherry  petal,  stood  oufc  with  amazing 
distinctness.  The  dark  body  of  the  swimming 
mink  was  large  and  black  and  menacing 
against  its  setting  of  silver,  and  the  ripples 
spread  away  from  his  chin,  ever  widening, 
till  they  faded  on  the  shore  behind  him. 
The  loon  kept  straight  on  till  the  mink  was 
almost  above  him,  then  he  turned  and  shot 
upwards. 

Thinking,  doubtless,  of  some  wild  duck's 
nest,  well  filled  with  large  green  eggs,  which 
he  would  devour  at, his  ease  after  sucking 
the  blood  of  the  brooding  mother,  the  mink 
swam  on  steadily  towards  the  islet.  The 
worn  grey  rocks  and  fringing  grass  grew 
nearer,  and  the  details  began  to  separate 
themselves  to  his  fierce  little  eyes.  Presently 
he  made  out  the  black  shape  of  the  female 
loon  sitting  on  her  nest  and  eyeing  him. 
That  promised  something  interesting.  The 
blood  leapt  in  his  veins,  and  he  raced  forward 
at  redoubled  speed,  for  the  mink  goes  into 
his  frays  with  a  rampant  blood-lust  that 
makes  him  always  formidable,  even  to 
creatures  of  twice  his  weight. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  his  alert 
senses  took  note  of  a  strange  vague  heaving 
in  the  water  beneath  him,  a  sort  of  dull  and 
broad  vibration.  Swiftly  he  ducked  his 
head,  to  see  if  the  whole  lake-bottom  was 
rising  up  at  him.  But  he  had  no  time  to 
see  anything.  It  was  as  if  a  red-hot  iron 
had  been  jabbed  straight  upward  through  the 
tender  back  part  of  his  throat,  and  a  swarm 
of  stars  exploded  in  his  brain.  Then  he 
knew  nothing  more.  The  loon's  steel-like 
bill  had  pierced  to  and  penetrated  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  with  one  convulsive  kick 
the  robber's  body  straightened  itself  out 
upon  the  water.  Shaking  his  head  like  an 
angry  terrier,  the  victor  wrenched  his  bill  free 
and  hurried  back  to  reassure  his  mate,  leaving 
the  body  of  the  mink  to  sink  languidly  to 
the  bottom.  Here,  among  the  weeds,  it 
was  presently  discovered  by  the  eels  and 
crayfish,  faithful  scavengers,  who  saw  to  it 
that  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  pollute 
the  sweet  lake  waters. 

On  the  following  day  the  two  awkward, 
dingy-hued,  downy  chicks  were  hatched,  and 
thenceforth  the  parents  were  kept  busy 
supplying  their  extremely  healthy  appetites. 
The  havoc  wrought  among  the  finny  hordes 
— the  trout  and  "  togue"'"'  and  chub,  the  red- 
fins,  shiners,  and  minnows — was  enormous. 

*  The  "togue"  is  a  peculiar  grey  lake  trout,  of 
Nortliera  New  Brunswick,  which  grows  to  a  great  size, 
and  is  only  to  be  caugat  with  bait  or  a  spoon. 


The  loon  chicks,  enterprising  and  industrious, 
speedily  learned  to  help  their  parents  by 
hunting  the  small  fry  in  the  sunlit  shallows 
along  shore. 

But  the  loon  family  were  not  the  only 
ardent  fishermen  on  those  waters.  The  new- 
comers, the  man  family,  they  too  liked  fish, 
and  had  no  mean  skill  in  catching  them. 
In  fact,  their  methods  were  stupidly  and 
slaughterously  destructive,  well  calculated  to 
quite  draw  out  the  lake  in  two  or  three 
seasons.  They  set  a  big  purse-seine  right 
across  the  channel,  and,  worst  of  all,  they 
dragged  the  deep  dark  pools,  wherein,  now 
that  the  waters  were  growing  warmer  under 
the  mid-June  sun,  the  biggest  trout  and 
*^  togue  "  were  wont  to  gather  for  coolness. 
Their  one  thought  was  to  get  their  larder 
well  stocked  with  salted  fish  against  the 
coming  winter.  Future  winters  might  look 
out  for  themselves. 

For  some  time  the  great  loon,  though 
more  enterprising  and  wide-ranging  than 
his  prudent  mate,  had  kept  careful  distance 
from  the  nets  and  net-stakes,  as  from  all  the 
other  visible  manifestations  of  man.  But 
at  last  he  grew  accustomed  to  the  tall 
immovable  stakes  which  supported  the  purse- 
seine.  He  concluded  that  they  were  harmless, 
or  even  impotent,  and  decided  to  investigate 
them. 

As  he  approached,  the  dim  meshes  of  the 
net,  shimmering  vaguely  in  the  bright  water, 
excited  his  suspicions.  He  sheered  off  warily 
and  swam  around  the  seine  at  a  prudent 
distance.  At  last  he  found  the  opening. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  danger  anywhere 
in  sight,  so,  after  some  hesitation,  he  sailed 
in.  The  ordered  curving  rows  of  the 
stakes,  the  top  line  of  the  net,  beaded  with 
a  few  floats,  here  and  there  rising  above  the 
water — it  was  all  very  curious,  but  it  did 
not  seem  in  any  way  hostile.  He  eyed  it 
scornfully.  For  what  was  neither  dangerous 
nor  useful  he  had  a  highly  practical  con- 
tempt. Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and 
allayed  a  certain  uneasiness  with  which  he 
had  always  regarded  the  great  set-net,  he 
turned  to  swim  out  again.  But  at  this 
moment  he  chanced  to  look  down. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  was  one  to 
stir  the  blood  of  any  fisherman.  He  was 
just  over  the  "  purse  " — that  fatal  chamber 
whence  so  few  who  enter  it  ever  find  the 
exit.  The  narrow  space  was  crowded  with 
every  kind  of  fish  that  frequented  the  lake, 
except  for  the  slim  eels  and  the  small  fry 
w^ho  could  swim  through  the  meshes.  It 
was  the  chance  of  a  loon's  lifetime.    Flashing 
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downward,  he  darted  this  way  and  that 
ecstatically  among  the  frantic  prisoners, 
transfixing  half  a  dozen  in  succession,  to 
make  sure  of  them,  before  he  seized  a  big 
trout  for  his  immediate  meal.  Gripping 
the  victim  savagely  in  his  bill,  he  slanted 
toward  the  surface  and  plunged  into  a  slack 
bight  of  the  net. 

Luckily  for  him,  he  was  within  a  foot  of 
the  air  before  he  struck  the  deceitful  meshes. 
Carried  on  by  the  impetus  of  his  rush,  he 
bore  the  net  upwards  with  him,  und  emerged 
into  the  full  sun.  Tn  the  shock  of  his 
surprise  he  dropped  -the  fish,  and  at  the 
same  time  gulped  his  lungs  full  of  fresh 
air.  For  perhaps  half  a  minute  he  thrust 
and  flapped  and  tore  furiously,  expecting 
to  break  through  the  elusive  obstacle,  which 
yielded  so  freely  that  he  could  get  no  hold 
upon  it,  yet  always  thrust  him  back  with  a 
suave  but  inexorable  persistence.  At  length, 
realising  himself  foiled  in  this  direction,  he 
sank  downward  like  a  stone,  thinking  to 
back  out  of  the  struggle  and  rise  somewhere 
else.  But,  to  his  horror,  the  bight  of  the 
net  came  down  with  him,  refusing  to  be 
left.  In  his  struggles  he  had  completely 
enmeshed  himself. 

And  now,  probably  for  the  very  first  time 
in  a  not  uneventful  life,  the  great  loon  lost 
his  head.  He  began  to  fight  blindly,  over- 
whelmed by  panic  terror.  Plunging,  kicking, 
beating  with  half-fettered  wings,  striking 
with  his  beak  in  a  semi -paralysed  fashion, 
because  he  had  not  room  to  stretch  his  neck 
to  its  full  length,  he  was  soon  utterly 
exhausted.  Moreover,  he  was  more  than 
half  drowned.  At  last,  a  dimness  coming 
over  the  golden  amber  light,  he  gave  up  in 
despair.  With  a  feeble  despairing  stroke  of 
his  webbed  feet,  he  strove  to  get  back  to  the 
surface.  Happily  for  him,  the  net  in  this 
direction  was  not  relentless.  It  yielded 
without  too  much  resistance,  and  the  hope- 
lessly entangled  prisoner  came  to  the  top. 
Lying  there  in  the  meshes,  he  could  at  least 
draw  breath. 

When,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  he  saw  a 
boat  approaching  up  the  lake  with  two  of  the 
dreaded  man  creatures  in  it,  he  gave  one 
final  mighty  struggle,  which  lashed  the 
water  into  foam  and  sent  the  imprisoned  fish 
into  fresh  paroxysms ;  and  then,  with  that 
stoicism  which  some  of  the  wild  creatures 
can  display  in  the  moment  of  supreme  and 
hopeless  peril,  he  lay  quite  still,  eyeing  the 
foe  defiantly. 

One  of  the  beings  in  the  boat  was  that 
lanky  youth  whose  attempt  to  shoot  the  loon 


had  been  such  a  conspicuous  failure.  The 
other  w^as  the  lanky  youth's  father,  the 
pioneer  himself.  At  the  sight  of  the 
trussed  -  up  captive,  the  youth  shouted 
exultantly — 

"  It's  that  loon  what's  eatin'  all  the  fish 
in  the  lake  !  I'll  fix  his  fisliin' !"  and,  lifting 
his  oar  from  the  thole-pins,  he  raised  it  to 
strike  the  helpless  bird. 

"  Don't  be  sich  a  fool,  Zeb  !"  interrupted 
the  father.  "  Ye'll  get  more  money  for 
that  bird  alive,  down  to  Fredericton,  than 
all  the  fish  in  the  net's  worth.  A  loon  like 
that  ain't  common.  Reach  me  yer  jacket. 
We'll  wrap  up  his  head  till  we  kin  git  him 
clear  o'  the  net." 

The  youth  obeyed.  Helplessly  sw^athed  in 
the  heavy  homespun  jacket,  whose  strong 
man  smell  enraged  and  daunted  him,  the 
great  bird  was  disentangled  from  the  net 
and  lifted  into  the  boat.  Laughingly  the 
father  passed  the  bundle  along  the  gunwale 
to  his  son. 

But  swathing  a  powerful  bird  in  a  jacket 
is  a  more  or  less  inexact  undertaking,  as 
many  have  found  in  experimenting  with 
wounded  hawks  and  eagles.  By  some  lucky 
wriggle  the  loon  got  his  head  free.  Instantly, 
with  all  the  force  of  his  powerful  neck- 
muscles,  he  drove  his  beak  half-way  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  old  enemy's  arm.  With 
a  startled  yell  the  lad  dropped  him.  He 
bounded  from  the  gunwale  and  rolled  into 
the  water.  The  man  snatched  at  him  and 
caught  a  flopping  sleeve  of  the  jacket.  The 
jacket  promptly  and  neatly  unrolled,  and  the 
loon,  diving  deep,  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
eye-wink,  leaving  his  would-be  captors  to 
express  themselves  according  to  their  mood. 
When  he  came  to  the  surface  for  breath,  he 
was  a  hundred  yards  aw- ay,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boat ;  and  as  he  thrust  little  more 
than  his  beak  and  nostrils  above  water,  he 
was  not  detected. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  he  was  laughing 
derisively  from  the  other  side  of  the  islet, 
swimming  in  safety  with  his  mate  and  his 
two  energetic  chicks.  Nevertheless,  for  all 
his  triumph  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  foes, 
the  grim  experience  had  put  him  out  of 
conceit  with  the  lake.  That  same  night, 
when  the  white  moon  rode  high  over  the 
jagged  spruce  ridges,  a  hollow  globe  of 
enchantment,  he  led  his  little  family 
straight  up  the  river,  mile  after  mile,  till 
they  reached  another  lake.  It  was  a  small 
lake,  shut  in  by  brooding  hills,  with  iron 
shores  and  few  fish  m  its  inhospitable  waters, 
but  it  was  remote  from  man  and  his  works. 


COLONEL    BOGEY. 


By    LAURENCE    NORTH, 
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ADD Y,"  the  Engineer 
asked  one  morning, 
"  who  is  the  finest 
golfer  in  the 
world  ? " 

He  was  standing 
at  the  window  look- 
ing out  upon  the 
gentle  rise  of  the 
Common.  Against 
the  skyline  were 
silhouetted  the  figures  of  two  players  at  the 
second  tee.  He  watched  their  dumb  show, 
and  when  they  had  driven  and  passed  on, 
he  repeated  his  question. 

"  We  are  both  Scots,"  I  said.  "  I'll  answer 
your  question  by  asking  another :  '  With 
what  should  a  ball  be  tee'd  ?  '  "         ^ 

The  urchin  turned  round  with  a  knowing 
smile. 

"With  silence,"  he  said. 

"Ah,   I   see    you    know    the    Prestwick 

Caddies'  Catechism " 

"Yes,"  the  Goblin  Queen  interposed, 
"  and  the  silly  caddie  says  with  sand." 

"  Over  there,"  said  the  Engineer,  waving 
his  hand  towards  the  Common,  "  the  caddie 
has  to  carry  sand  round  with  him.  I 
wonder  how  he  carries  silence  ?" 

"You  are   too   metaphysical  for  an  old 
fogey  like  your  father." 
"  What's  metaphysical  ?  " 
"Being     brought     up     on    the    Shorter 
Catechism." 

"Is  that  anything  like  the  Caddies' 
Catechism  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  quite  different." 
"  But  I  say,  Daddy,  you  owe  me  one,  you 
know.     Now,  who  is  the  very  finest  golfer 
in  the  world  ?  " 

"The  very,  very  finest  player  that  ever 
was,  is— Colonel  Bogey  !  " 
"  Does  he  ever  play  here  ?  " 
"  He  plays  on  every  links." 
"  I  believe,"  said  the  dark-eyed  lady,  "  he's 
a  gobbin." 

"Goblins  can't  play  golf,"  the  Engineer 
objected.  "  That's  just  Hke  a  girl !  What's 
his  handicap.  Daddy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  absolute  scratch." 


"  Is  he  ever  beaten  ?  " 

"  Now  and  then  Captain  Fluke  gets  a  hole 
from  him.  But  he  wins  in  the  end.  Once 
I  saw  the  last  hole  on  St.  Andrews  Old 
Course  done  in  two.  A  man  holed  out  Avith 
his  approach  shot,  to  his  own  great  surprise. 
Curiously  enough,  another  player  had  done 
the  same  thing  about  a  fortnight  before." 

"  Was  Colonel  Bogey  playing  ?  " 

"  He  is  always  playing." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  No  one  has  ever  seen  him." 

"  There,"  cried  Dark  Eyes,  "  I  told  you 
he  was  a  gobbin  !  " 

"  Can  you  hear  him  cry  '  Fore  '  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure.  Perhaps,  if  your  ears  are 
long  enough."    I  tweaked  the  ear  nearest  me. 

"  I  think,"  the  Engineer  remarked,  "  we 
had  better  not  play  on  the  Common  any 
more — at  least,  Elsa  oughtn't." 

"  Oh,  but  the  Colonel's  ball  would  pass 
clean  through  your  head  without  hurting 
you." 

"Then,"  said  the  Boy,  "I'll  hold  my 
hands  in  front  of  my  face  like  this,  and 
catch  his  ball." 

"  Most  unsportsmanlike  !  I'm  ashamed 
of  you — touching  any  player's  ball !  Besides, 
it  would  go  clean  through  your  hands,  too." 

"  Did  no  one  ever  see  Colonel  Bogey  ?  " 
the  Goblin  Queen  asked. 

"It's  doubtful.  But  I  once  saw  his 
portrait." 

"Where?  What  was  he  like?"  both 
children  asked  at  once. 

"  It  was  at  St.  xindrews  Station — on  a 
poster.  He  is  a  fine,  well-set-up,  elderly 
gentleman  in  a  red  coat.  He  lias  a  com- 
fortable rosy  nose  and  a  fierce  grey 
moustache.  But  he's  not  fierce  really.  All 
fine  golfers  are  most  humane  persons.  He 
was  seated  on  a  knoll  on  a  lonely  moonlit 
finks,  and  round  him  were — what  do  you 
think,  Elsa  ?  " 

"Gobbins,"  said  the  Queen  with  easy 
assurance. 

"  Quite  right.  Hordes  of  funny  little 
creatures  with  golf -ball  heads  and  gooseberry 
eyes,  whacking  away  for  all  they  were  worth 
with  tiny  clubs." 
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"  Like  ours  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  smaller." 

"  I  didn't  know  Forgan  makes  any 
smaller,"  the  Engineer  objected. 

**You  silly  boy,"  said  his  sister,  "don't 
you  see  they're  goblins'  clubs  ?  Do  you 
think  the  Goblin  Queen  could  see  Colonel 
Bogey,  Daddy  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  keep  your  eyes  wide  open. 
Now  go  to  your  lessons." 

They  ran  off,  and  I  thought  no  more 
about  my  idle  words.  Little  did  I  dream 
what  seeds  of  comedy  they  had  sown. 

Next  day,  when  the  two  imps  went  to 
their  music  lesson,  they  asked  whether  they 
might  take  their  little  clubs  and  smack  balls 
about  for  a  bit  on  the  Common  before  they 
came  home.  On  condition  that  they  would 
not  go  near  the  greens,  they  were  allowed. 
There  could  be  no  danger ;  for  they  are  in 
sight  of  the  windows  all  the  time,  and  they 
come  in  obediently  enough  at  the  call  of  a 
whistle. 

I  heard  all  about  the  adventure  later  from 
different  sources.  That  is  how  it  is  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  story  in  the  proper  form 
of  fiction. 

IL 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  day.  The  Colonel 
had  arranged  for  a  game  with  a  friend  from 
town  ;  bub  he  waited  at  the  club-house  in 
vain.  Not  another  player  was  about,  so  he 
resolved  to  give  his  friend  another  chance. 
In  his  red  coat  he  strolled  out  upon  the 
course,  and  sat  down  behind  some  gorse 
bushes  on  a  knoll,  from  which  he  could  watch 
the  road  leading  from  the  station,  in  case  his 
partner  should  arrive  by  a  later  train.  For 
a  long  time  he  sat  in  a  reverie,  enjoying  the 
delicious  air  and  his  own  benevolent  thoughts. 
Then  he  began  to  be  conscious  that  he  was 
not  alone.  He  looked  up  and  saw  two  little 
faces  staring  at  him  with  wide  fascinated 
eyes  over  a  whin  bush.  When  he  moved, 
they  vanished  with  a  faint  squeal,  and  he 
heard  the  patter  of  fugitive  feet. 

"  I  must  be  growing  ugly,"  the  Colonel 
reflected.  "  Kiddies  usually  come  to  me." 
He  lighted  his  pipe  and  puffed  away  for  five 
minutes.  Then  he  heard  a  stealthy  swish  in 
the  bushes,  and  the  faces  bobbed  up  again. 
He  returned  the  stare  in  stony  silence. 
Deliberately  he  closed  one  eye  and  blew  a 
huge  cloud  of  smoke.  Again  the  faces 
vanished.  This  time  there  was  no  sound  of 
feet.  A  few  moments  later  the  Colonel 
overheard  a  subdued  dialogue. 

"  Is  it  really  him  ?  " 


"  I — I  think  it  must  be.  He's  like  what 
Daddy  said." 

"  Only  Daddy  didn't  tell  us  his  nose  was 
so  jolly  red  as  all  that." 

"  He's  been  playin'  a  lot  in  the  sun — 
maybe  in  India.  You  know  he  goes  every- 
where." 

"  He's  a  lot  fiercer  than  I  thought." 

"  But  Daddy  said  he  wasn't  really  fierce." 

"  I  say,  isn't  it  fun  seeing  him  like  this  ? 
I  wonder  if  he'll  get  up  and  play  soon  ?  I 
want  to  see  him  awfully,  don't  you  ?  " 

"I  want  to  see  his  gobbins — queer  little 
impy  things.  I  wonder  if  he  has  them 
often  ?  " 

"They  only  come  in  the  moonhght. 
Bother  !     There's  Mummy  whistlin'  for  us." 

The  pad-pad  of  little  feet  died  away.  The 
Colonel  saw  his  guest  on  the  road,  and  hurried 
off  to  meet  him.  He  did  not  know  the 
children  by  sight,  for  we  had  only  lately 
come  to  the  place.  The  direction  of  the 
whistle  gave  him  only  a  very  slight  clue. 
He  wondered  who  had  been  making  free 
with  his  nose,  but  he  is  a  humorist,  and  the 
matter  did  not  disturb  him  violently.  The 
allusion*  to  the  goblins  was  more  puzzling. 
Had  he  been  intemperate,  it  might  have 
worried  him.  He  resolved  to  look  out  for 
the  imps  another  day. 

That  afternoon  I  was  reading  in  the 
garden.  When  the  children  came  back  from 
their  music,  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
play  about  as  usual.  They  appeared  to  be 
holding  some  mysterious  discussion.  The 
infant  Margaret  wished  to  join  their  counsels, 
but  I  heard  Elsa  say  :  "  No,  no,  Pegs  darling. 
Wait  till  you're  bigger,  then  you'll  know. 
This  is  our  secret." 

Margaret,  the  sweet  button,  retired  crest- 
fallen, to  take  comfort  with  her  family  of  five 
Teddy  bears  and  an  ancient  battered  rabbit, 
known  in  the  family  as  "Beastie."  Beastie's 
adventures  would  form  an  Odyssey  by 
themselves.  Among  his  minor  discomforts 
is  a  weekly  visit  to  the  wash. 

A  minute  or  two  later  the  Engineer  came 
up  to  me  with  a  question. 

"Tell  me.  Daddy,  does  Colonel  Bogey 
smoke  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  ne  does." 

"  Cigars  or  a  pipe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  cigars,"  I  answered  carelessly.  "  Now 
run  away  ;  I'm  busy." 

"  Are  you  sure  it's  cigars  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  sure." 

I  could  not  understand  why  the  Boy  sighed 
as  he  turned  away.  "  I'll  come  and  play 
cricket  soon,"  I  called  after  him,  by  way  of 
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reparation  for  the  dismissal.  Such  was  my 
conceit. 

"  Oh,  all  right !  "  he  shouted  back  con- 
descendingly. ''  Thank  you,  Daddy,"  and  I 
knew  I  was  reprieved  indefinitely. 

The  pair  w^ent  into  closer  conclave.  Two 
little  heads  came  together  under  a  rose-bush. 
What  mischief —oh,  what  mischief  was  brew- 
ing there   8uh  rosa?    But  it  was  no 


use 


"  Hullo  !  "  he  said.  "  Seen  my  goblins 
about  anywhere  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Gobhn  Queen.  "  Have  you 
lost  them  ?  " 

"  Can't  make  out  where  they've  got  to," 
the  Colonel  replied.     Then  he  addressed. 

The  children  drew  long  breaths  and  held 
each  other's  hands. 

"  Now  for  a  drive,"  whispered  the  Engineer. 


*' Deliberately  he  closed  one  eye  and  blew  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke." 


anticipating  the  evil  day.     That  would  have 
to  be  faced  in  its  own  bad  time. 

On  the  next  music  day  Fate  ordained  that 
the  Colonel  had  a  match  on  hand.  He 
and  his  partner  had  reached  the  second  tee. 
It  was  his  partner's  honour ;  the  Colonel 
stood  by  waiting.  Again  he  had  a  curious 
sense  of  being  watched.  He  turned  and 
encountered  two  pairs  of  eager  eyes.  This 
time  he  nodded  to  the  children. 


"  Hush  !  "  whispered  the  Queen.  '-'  Prest- 
wick  Caddies'  Catty Oh-h-h  !  " 

Now,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  Colonel 
was  off  his  game.  He  did  what  he  had  not 
done  for  ages—foozled  his  drive. 

"  Oh,  d— ear  !  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

"  Hard  lines,"  his  partner  commented. 

They  moved  on  the  mocking  few  paces. 
The  Colonel  mended  his  bad  shot  bravely 
enough. 
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The  children  followed,  fascinated.  They 
forgot  all  about  music,  and  went  on  and  on, 
hoping  against  hope.  But  they  saw  nothing 
extraordinary,  except  the  marvellously  poor 
play  of  a  really  fine  player.  Such  days  come 
to  all. 

The  Colonel  heard  the  ungrammatical 
Engineer  remark  :  "  I  don't  believe  it's  him, 
after  all." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is,"  the  Queen  reassured 
him.  "He  asked  about  his  gobbins,  you 
know.  It's  because  they've  run  away  that 
he  can't  play.  Perhaps  he  needs  moonlight." 

The  Colonel  was  puzzled,  but  he  tried  a 
random  shot.  "  That's  it,  exactly,"  he  said, 
smiling  at  Elsa  ;  "  it's  all  a  matter  of  moon- 
shine." "A  queer  pair  of  kiddies,"  he  re- 
marked aside  to  his  partner.  "  I  never  saw 
such  little  things  so  keen  on  the  game.  But 
they've  come  far  enough.  Someone  will  be 
looking  for  them.  I  say,  youngsters,  hadn't 
you  better  run  home  now  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  we  ought,"  the  Engineer  ad- 
mitted.    "  Oh,  Elsa,  listen  !  " 

The  church  clock  struck  three.  The  hour 
of  the  music  lesson  was  over.  They  turned 
away  heavily.  There  would  be  a  day  of 
reckoning  for  this.  Otherwise  it  was  rather 
jolly  to  have  escaped  flats  and  sharps  on  such 
a  lovely  afternoon. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  the  Queen  said, 
trying  hard  not  to  think  of  retribution. 
"We've  just  got  to  see  him  playin'  in  the 
moonlight,  with  all  his  dear  little  impy 
gobbins  round  him." 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  practical  man,  "but 
how  can  we  ?     We  just  can'V 

"  Oh,"  returned  his  more  adventurous 
sister,  "  but  we  just  can,  if  we  like." 

III. 

Eetribution  came.  The  children's  music 
governess,  as  in  duty  bound,  laid  an  in- 
formation. They  owned  the  fact,  but  said 
not  a  word  about  the  real  cause  of  their  sin. 
They  remained  secretly  elated  over  some- 
thing not  to  be  revealed  to  purblind  elders. 
I  guessed  that  it  had  to  do  with  their  other 
worldly  concerns,  but  got  no  further.  Snatches 
of  talk,  with  the  words  he  and  him  reveren- 
tially emphasised,  reached  me  now  and  then, 
but  the  thing  remained  a  mystery.  Taught 
wisdom  by  the  loss  of  the  Sibylline  books,  I 
asked  no  questions.     All  in  good  time. 

August  bore  the  children  and  their  mother 
away  to  the  seaside,  but  various  concerns 
kept  me  at  home.  By  that  time  we  were 
less  strange  to  the  place,  and  I  had  been 
admitted  to  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 


golf  club.  There  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Colonel  Fortescue.  He,  good  genial 
bachelor,  took  pity  upon  my  loneliness.  I 
dined  with  him  once  or  twice,  and  the 
Colonel  came  over  occasionally  to  smoke  an 
evening  pipe  with  me.  The  first  time  he 
came  into  my  study  he  stopped  short  before 
the  children's  photograph. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  Yours  ?  " 

"  My  indiscretions,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

"  So  it  would  appear,"  he  laughed  back. 
He  did  not  explain  everything  at  that  time, 
but  he  half  unravelled  the  mystery  of  the 
lost  music  lesson. 

"  They  seemed  to  expect  great  things  of 
me,"  my  visitor  said. 

"  I  suppose  your  fame  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  youngsters  round  about.  At  that  time, 
worse  luck,  I  didn't  know  you." 

I  wondered  why  the  Colonel  looked  at  me 
with  such  a  quizzical  glance.  He  turned  to 
the  Budget,  however,  and  we  said  no  more 
about  the  children. 

September  saw  them  at  home  again,  brown 
and  merry.  Music  lessons  began,  and  in  the 
hot  afternoon  sunshine  two  little  figures 
plodded  down  one  slope  of  the  valley  and 
up  the  other,  past  the  golf-house,  to  their 
teacher's.  At  the  gate  of  the  club-house, 
with  his  back  turned  to  the  infants  as 
they  approached,  stood  the  Colonel  talking 
to  another  man,  Barnes,  also  a  friend  of  ours. 

"Till  to-night,  then,"  the  Colonel  was 
saying.  "  Look  in  for  me,  Barnes.  We'll 
have  a  pleasant  walk  over  the  Common. 
There's  a  fine  moon.  It  will  be  rather  sport. 
I'm  to  meet  my  goblins." 

He  went  into  the  club  without  noticing 
the  children.  They  looked  at  one  another 
in  ecstasy. 

"  Oh,  Boy,  did  you  hear  ? "  the  Goblin 
Queen  cried. 

The  Boy  nodded.  They  passed  on.  The 
moment  was  big  with  Fate. 

lY. 

Colonel  Fortescue  and  Barnes  were  dining 
with  us  that  evening.  The  two  elder  children 
were  to  stay  up  for  a  little  and  come  down 
to  dessert.  They  did  not  know  that  they 
would  meet  anyone  in  particular.  By  this 
time  we  understood  that  the  Colonel  had  in 
some  way  become  a  sort  of  sacred  cult  with 
them,  and  we  were  curious  to  find  out  what 
queer  form  it  had  taken.  "  Don't  tell  them 
I'm  coming,"  he  said.  "  We  may  see  some 
fun." 

As  far  as  we  knew,  they  did  not  even  know 
the  Colonel's  name. 
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We  had  a  very  pleasant  meal.  The  childreu 
might  be  expected  any  moment.  Then  came 
a  startling  interlude. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  Patten, 
"Nurse  would  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment." 

Marjorie  rose,  and  returned  looking  grave. 

"  Nurse  says  the  children  are  nowhere  to 
be  found.  They  were  ready  to  come  down. 
She  left  the  night  nursery  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  when  she  came  back,  they  had 
disappeared.     Nobody  has  seen  them  !" 


the  longest  of  our  lives.  Never  had  the 
Common  seemed  so  vast  and  desolate,  the 
gorse  bushes  so  teasingly  deceptive  in  the 
moonlight.  Marjorie,  silent  and  frozen, 
stumbled  along  in  her  thin  shoes. 

At  last  we  met  the  Colonel  and  the 
constable  returning.  The  gipsies  had  gone, 
the  Colonel  said. 

Marjorie  wrung  her  hands. 

"  I've  made  a  note  of  it,  mum,"  said  the 
constable, 
and  see  the  inspector." 


I'll  walk  over  to  Edgeworth 


'  Why,'  she  screamed,  '  it's— it's  Colonel  Bogey  ! ' " 


"  They've  run  out  into  the  garden,"  I 
suggested.     "  Try  the  whistle." 

We  all  went  out  through  the  French 
window  of  the  dining-room,  but  the  whistle 
brought  no  response. 

*'  I  saw  some  gipsies  on  the  edge  of  the 
Common  to-day,"  the  Colonel  said  gravely. 
"I'll  go  over  to  their  encampment  at  once. 

In    the    meantime ■"      He    gave    some 

practical  advice  about  a  search-party,  and 
promised  to  call  up  the  constable  as  he 
passed  through  the  village. 

We  went  out  in  different  directions,  agree- 
ing to  meet  again  at  the  house  in  an  hour  to 
concert  further  plans. 

Marjorie  came  with  me.     That  hour  was 


One  by  one  we  gathered  in  the  hall.  No 
news.  Patten  was  still  out.  She  had  gone 
to  the  church  end  of  the  Common. 

At  last  we  heard  her  step.  Other  steps  ! 
Small  voices  raised  in  protest  ?  Yes — no — 
yes  !  Then  Patten  appeared,  dragging  her 
captives. 

"  It's  a  shame  ! "  the  Goblin  Queen  was 
crying.  "  We'll  never,  never  see  him  again, 
perhaps,  with  them  all  round  him  !  " 

The  Engineer's  face  was  very  hard  and 
set.  He  sniffed  a  little.  His  collar  was 
disarranged. 

Marjorie  rushed  to  embrace  her  prodigals. 
"  Oh,  you  naughty,  naughty  children  I  "  she 
began. 
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"  I  found  them  sitting  on  the  ninth  green," 
said  Patten.  "  They  said  they  were  waiting 
to  see ■" 

Suddenly  Elsa  gave  a  shriek.  She  had 
ventured  to  look  round  the  room.  Perhaps 
the  ancestral  instinct  of  woman  led  her  to 
look  for  a  champion.  Her  eyes  were  be- 
witched. 

"  Why,"  she  screamed,  "  it's — it's  Colonel 
Bogey!" 

"  Elsa  I  "  Marjorie  exclaimed  in  horror. 

The  tribunal  dissolved  in  laughter. 

"  Yes,  pussy,"  thcGolonel  said,  lifting  the 
Queen  up  at  arm's  length,  "  and  what  do 
you  want  with  him  ?  " 

"  We  heard  you  say  you  were  to  be  out 
playing  with  your  goblins  to-night,  and  we 
went  to  see." 

"  Heard  me  say  that  ?     When  ?  " 

"  Just  when  you  went  into  the  club-house 
this  afternoon." 

"  Bless  me  !  So  I  did.  Were  you  imps 
about  then  ?     You  remember,  Barnes  ?  " 

Mr.  Barnes  nodded. 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  you  see,"  the  Colonel 


went  on;  "you  should  have  looked  nearer 
home.  But  whatever  made  you  think  I  was 
Colonel  Bogey  ? " 

"  Daddy  told  us  about  his  portrait  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  when  we  saw  you  that  day,  we 
knew." 

"  But  you  didn't  play  just  so  fearfully  well, 
you  know,"  the  Engineer  began  judicially. 

"  That  was  because  he'd  no  gobbins  !  "  the 
Queen  cried,  hastening  to  the  rescue. 

"  Well,  I've  got  them  now,"  the  Colonel 
said,  taking  one  on  each  knee.  "  And  they 
mustn't  run  away  again.  Next  time  I'll  try 
to  deserve  my  name." 

The  culprits  were  forgiven,  and  went 
smiling  to  bed.  Bit  by  bit  we  stupid  grown- 
ups pieced  together  the  acts  of  the  little 
comedy  that  had  sprung  from  my  idle  non- 
sense. 

"  I'm  reassured,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  about 
my  fatal  beauty.  But  I  assure  you  they 
didn't  spare  my  nose." 

Nor  do  they  spare  his  good  nature. 
Nearly  every  half-holiday  is  now  spent 
riotously  with  Colonel  Bogey. 


FLOWN  ! 


'T^HE  crisp  autumn  morning  breaks  frosty  and  frail, 
*      October  gold  flies  on  the  fringe  of  a  gale, 
Clouds  scatter  and  scud,  no  order,  no  rule, 
But  there*s  blue  in  the  sky  and  blue  on  the  pool. 

With  thuds  on  the  gravel  the  horse-chestnuts  drop, 
And  burst  from  their  prisons  a  french-polished  crop ; 
The  soft-tinted  landscape  is  lovely,  and  yet 
There  comes  a  vague  feeling  of  loss  and  regret. 

The  eaves  are  forsaken,  a  twitter  is  still, 

There's  something  amiss  with  the  pine-covered  hill. 

Ah,  all  that  is  left  us  can  hardly  atone. 

There's  a  blank  in  the  picture— ^Ae  swallows  have  flown  ! 


JESSIE    POPE. 
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THE    COCKPIT    OF    INDIA. 


By    flora    ANNIE    STEEL. 


ULL  of  wisdom," 
says  Schiller,  "are 
the  ordinations  of 
Fate." 

Doubtless,  yet  it 
is  a  wisdom  which 
is,  as  a  rule,  beyond 
the  comprehension 
of  man. 

Why,  for  in- 
stance, the  wide 
plain  of  Paniput  should  have  been  chosen  out 
from  the  beginning  of  time  as  the  great  Cock- 
pit of  India — the  place  where  every  really 
momentous  battle  of  Hindustan  should  be 
fought  to  the  bitter  end — is  beyond  explana- 
tion. There  are  thousands  of  other  plains  as 
broad,  held  between  streams  as  swift  or 
swifter  than  those  which  mark  out  the  arena 
of  Paniput ;  yet,  with  a  persistency  which 
brings  home  to  ns  the  futility  of  fighting 
against  Fate,  one  after  another  the  great 
opposing  armies  of  India — Kurus,  Pandavas, 
Northerners,  Southerners,  Mahomedans, 
Rajputs,  Persians,  Mahrattas — have  passed 
these  by,  to  range  themselves  in  battle  array 
on  the  stretches  of  light  alluvial  soil,  threaded 
by  seams  of  pure  sun -saturate  sand,  which  a 
little  further  south-west  coalesce  to  obliterate 
the  course  of  the  lost  river  Sarsuti.  Strange 
stream,  most  sacred  of  all  in  legend,  but  now 


only  to  be  heard,  so  say  the  people  of  the 
liajputana  desert,  by  those  faithful  and  true 
Avho  lie,  ear  down  on  the  sun-scorched  sand, 
and  pray  the  lost  river  goddess  for  a  sound 
of  her  voice.  So  to  them,  thirsty  souls  in  a 
thirsty  land,  comes  the  faint  far-off  tinkle  as 
of  running  water. 

Certain  is  one  thing.  The  race  of  stalwart 
Brahmins  who  live  along  the  supposed 
course  of  the  lost  stream,  irrigating  their 
scanty  fields  with  water  drawn  from  wells 
often  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  are 
second  to  none  in  India  for  stamina  of  mind 
and  body — the  result,  they  themselves 
affirm,  of  virtue  granted  them  through  their 
daily  sacrament  of  water  given  by  Sarsuti, 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  from  the  heart  of 
the  earth. 

Paniput  itself,  however,  boasts  no  such 
tradition  ;  even  the  blood  which  has  drenched 
its  soil  again  and  again  has  left  it  no  whit 
more  sacred  than  the  surrounding  country. 
There  is  no  sign  of  demarcation  as  you  drive 
towards  it  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  from 
Delhi.  This  field  is  not,  that  is,  Paniput ; 
but  on  both  the  young  green  wheat  sends  its 
emerald  daggers  through  the  sandy  soil  with 
equal  sparseness.  The  spilt  blood  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  men  has  not  even 
enriched  Mother  Earth.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  for  it.     The  wheat  daggers  grow 
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greener  and  greener ;  the  mustard,  sown 
with  the  wheat,  makes  golden  waves  upon 
the  wide  sea  of  corn.  It  ripens  richly,  and 
when  harvest  is  over,  the  whole  wide  expanse 
of  stubble,  unbroken  by  any  fence,  lies  baking 
under  the  hot  sun.  There  is  hardly  a  bush 
to  rise  above  the  level  horizon  ;  only  here 
and  there  a  coppice  of  dhalc  breaks  at  its 
time  of  bloom  into  a  sheet  of  orange  scarlet, 
like  a  sunset  cloud. 

Of  the  first  original  fight  at  Paniput  we 
can  presage  nothing,  except  that,  to  judge  by 
the  account  given  of  it  in  that  great  epic,  the 
"  Mahabharata,"  it  must  have  been  a  battle 
indeed,  for  the  single  incident  of  the  great 
hero  Bhishma's  death,  with  the  discourse  on 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  which  he  delivered 
while  waiting  for  the  sun  to  enter  the 
norbhern  declension,  and  so  permit  him  to 
resign  his  life-breath  as  "  he  lay  upon  a  bed  of 
arrow-heads,"  runs  to  two  thousand  pages  ! 
But  this  is,  of  course,  mere  legend.  To  a 
certain  extent  so  is  the  whole  history  of  the 
long  war  between  the  Kurus  and  the 
Pandavas,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
some  thirteen  hundred  years  before  our  era, 
two  strong  tribes  did  battle  with  each  other 
on  the  plain  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi.  For 
the  rest,  the  record  of  it  is  a  marvellous 
dream. 

Gaining  force  as  it  sweeps  along,  the  great 
epic  crashes  over  the  reader,  leaving  him 
breathless,  bewildered,  full  of  confused 
memories  of  "  sparkling  showers  of  arrows, 
keen  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,"  of  "  mighty 
high-souled  car-warriors,"  of  "  jewelled 
cuirasses,  flashing  like  a  night  bespangled 
with  stars,"  or  "  celestial  voices,  deep  as  the 
kettle-drums  of  the  skies,"  and  many  another 
phrase  that  stirs  the  imagination  to  swift 
response.  There  is  time,  nevertheless,  for 
recovery,  since  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  elapse  before  Paniput  is  again  the 
theatre  of  strife — so  far,  at  least,  as  history 
tells  us — although,  knowing  how  persistently 
the  Angel  of  Death  has  hovered  near  the 
green  wheat-fields,  this  may  well  be  held 
a  lack  of  record,  not  of  battle.  It  was 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
however,  before  the  Kajput  rulers  of  India 
made  their  united  resistance  to  Mahomedan 
conquest  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarsuti  river. 
It  is  a  piteous  tale,  this  of  Prithvi-raj,  who,  to 
this  day,  is  the  idol  of  every  Rajput  woman. 
Handsome,  brave,  young,  he  and  his 
romantically-won  wife  still  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  who,  round  their  winter  fires, 
still  sing  of  how  Prince  Prithvi  rode  to 
Kanauj  and  carried  off  his  dearest  dear. 


Against  him,  from  the  north,  was 
Shahab-ud-din,  the  Cromwell  of  Mahomedan 
bigotry. 

But  the  fiery  cross  leapt  round  Rajasthan, 
calling  on  every  man  to  do  or  die  for  his 
faith  ;  and  over  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot,  swore  on  the  sacred  water  of 
the  Ganges,  rallied  to  the  standard  of 
Prithvi-raj — rallied  to  the  cry  of  a  holy 
war. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  grave, 
stern  Shahab-ud-din,  his  twelve  thousand 
troopers,  steel  capped,  like  any  Roundhead, 
filled  also  with  the  fire  of  faith  and  creed, 
ready  for  souls  or  gold  with  equal  fervour. 

Then  happened  a  curious  thing.  Inspired 
by  pity,  policy,  or  piety,  the  Rajput  leader 
wrote  Shahab-ud-din  a  letter.  It  is  still 
extant,  this  dignified  proposal  of  retreat 
with  honour. 

Shahab-ud-din  replied  with  a  suggestion 
of  truce  for  consideration  ;  but  that  same 
night,  after  tlie  noise  of  careless,  secure 
revelry  had  died  down  in  the  Rajput  camp, 
Shahab-ud-din  and  his  twelve  thousand 
horsemen  crept  over  the  river  at  the  false 
dawning.  Even  so  the  Rajput  cavalry  were 
in  the  saddle  before  much  harm  befell ;  but 
they  were  undisciplined,  disorderly,  and 
Shahab-ud-din  was  more  than  slim — he  was 
a  good  general.  He  kept  his  steel-clad 
troopers  in  hand  all  through  the  long  hot 
day  ;  then,  when  the  sunset  clouds  began  to 
flame  above  the  dhalc  bushes,  he  let  them 
loose  with  the  word  *'  Charge  !  " 

Before  the  evening  stars  shone  clear,  half 
Rajput  chivalry  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
its  leader  was  hiding  in  the  sugar  brakes  like 
a  jackal.  Well  may  his  dearest  dear  have 
said  to  her  maids,  as  she  watched  him  forth, 
after  buckling  on  his  sword  :  "  In  Delhi 
shall  I  see  my  lord  no  more  ;  we  meet  in 
Paradise." 

So  for  seven  long  centuries  India  was  to 
lie  under  the  heel  of  the  Mahomedan — not, 
however,  without  more  struggle  in  the  Cock- 
pit of  India. 

Three  hundred  years  after  the  Rajput 
resistance  brought  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  million  corpses  to  the  sands  of  Saraswuti, 
the  Bayard  of  Indian  history,  its  pretix 
chevalier,  its  knight-errant,  the  Emperor 
Baber,  cast  the  die  for  a  Mogul  dynasty  upon 
the  wheat  stubbles,  for  it  was  April,  and 
the  dhak  was  all  aflame.  Once  again  the 
Northerner  had  but  twelve  thousand  men  all 
told  against  more  than  a  hundred  thousand. 
And  once  again  North  beat  South  ;  but  not 
by  slimness — there  could  be  no  question  of 
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aught  but  reckless  truth  and  generosity  with 
Baber — but  by  sheer  science  of  war.  For 
the  Southern  cavalry,  galloping  hardily, 
found  themselves  brought  up  unawares  by 
laagers  of  gun-carriages  linked  together  by 
raw  cowhide  and  strengthened  by  shield 
shelters  for  matchlock  men. 

But  Baber's  whole  formation  must  have 
been  a  revelation  to  the  Indians.  Where  he 
learnt  it,  or  whether  it  was  merely  the  out- 
come of  the  military  genius  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  is  unknown  ;  but  in  the  delightful 
book  of  memoirs  he  has  left  us,  we  read  of 
right  and  left  centres,  of  wings,  reserves, 
flanking  parties — all  the  terms,  in  fact,  of 
modern  warfare.  We  read,  also,  of  how  his 
left  centre,  being  harassed,  might  have  given 
way,  had  he  not  sent  his  reserve  to  support 
it.  But  the  crowning  charm  of  it  all  is, 
however,  when  he — the  man  to  whom  fighting 
had  been  an  almost  daily  task  ever  since  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age — discusses  his 
adversary  in  these  scathing  words  :  "  He  was 
inexperienced,  careless  in  movement,  march- 
ing without  order,  halting  without  method, 
engaging  without  foresight." 

So  fifteen  thousand  more  died  and  found 
a  grave  under  the  stubbles.  But  they  were 
disturbed  again  ere  long.  Thirty  full  years 
had  not  passed  before  the  boy  king,  Akbar, 
Baber's  grandson,  made  his  great  bid  to 
retain  the  throne  of  India  on  the  plain  of 
Paniput.  He  was  but  fourteen  ;  he  did  it 
against  advice.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but 
the  brooding  Fate  of  the  corn-fields  was  for 
him,  not  against  him,  and  the  flaming  sunset 
clouds  found  him  master,  even  of  himself. 
For  it  was  here,  at  Paniput,  that  he  shook 
oflp,  once  and  for  all,  the  conventions  of  his 
generation  in  his  memorable  reply  to  his 
tutor  and  Prime  Minister,  who  bade  him 
whet  his  kingly  sword  on  his  wounded 
opponent. 

"It  is  on  strength  and  sense  a  king's 
sword  is  tried.  Akbar  cannot  strike  one  who 
is  no  better  than  a  dead  man." 

This  was  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the 
whole  school  of  thought  in  India  at  that 
time,  but  it  was  a  fitting  commencement  to  a 
reign  that  in  every  particular  was  centuries 
ahead  of  its  environments. 

So  another  large  consignment  of  dead  men 
went  to  fill  up  the  sun-saturate  sand. 

It  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
the  wheat  was  again  disturbed  by  the  feet  of 
soldiers ;  but  by  then,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  empire  which  Baber  won,  and 
Akbar  consolidated,  had  slipped  from  the 
inept  fingers  of  their  descendants.    So  ]N^adir 


Shah,  the  Persian,  found  Northern  India  an 
easy  prey.  He  did  not  go  far  south,  for  he 
found  enough  to  satisfy  him— thirty  millions' 
worth  of  plunder — in  Delhi  alone.  Of  course, 
the  rightful  owners — opium-soddened  Moguls 
— attempted  to  dispute  possession  of  these 
millions  at  Paniput ;  but  it  was  rather  a 
pantomimic  attempt,  for  invader  and  invaded 
shook  hands  upon  the  field  of  battle  without 
much  bloodshed,  and  so  marched  back 
contentedly  together  towards  Delhi.  Thus 
the  young  green  wheat  was  trodden  down  to 
no  purpose,  except,  perhaps,  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  Western  nations  by  the  bare  idea 
that,  in  the  year  of  grace  1739,  it  was  possible 
to  march  into  any  town  on  God's  earth  and, 
without  any  outcry  from  anybody,  loot 
thirty  millions'  worth  of  property  ! 

But  the  Yalkyries  who  haunt  the  peaceful- 
looking  plains  of  Paniput  had  been  defrauded 
of  their  prey,  and  so,  ere  two-and-twenty 
years  had  passed,  the  whole  Mahratta  power 
of  India  stood  there  to  give  battle.  Ahmed 
Shah  Daurani  came  down  from  his  mountain 
fastnesses  in  Kabul,  not,  like  Nadir  Shah,  to 
carry  off  plunder,  but  simply  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  a  friend.  A  bitter  revenge,  in 
truth  !  The  morning  of  January  6,  1761, 
after  three  long  months  of  marching  and 
counter-marching,  of  feigned  attack  and 
forced  retreat,  of  treacherous  friends  and 
unexpected  allies,  found  the  two  armies 
encamped  in  the  Cockpit  of  India.  They 
had  tried  hard  to  escape  its  allurement,  but 
the  smell  of  blood  and  of  battle  is  curiously 
compelling.  The  Mahrattas  numbered  three 
hundred  thousand,  the  Northerners,  backed 
by  discontented  Rajputs  and  Mahomedans, 
but  a  third  of  that  number  ;  and  even  so  the 
allies  were  not  much  good.  Ahmed  Shah 
Daurani  himself,  with  his  desire  for  personal 
revenge,  was  the  moving  spirit.  Night  after 
night  his  small  red  tent  was  pitched  in  front 
of  his  entrenchments,  his  keen  eyes  watched 
his  enemy's  every  movement.  "  Sleep  you," 
he  said  contemptuously  to  those  others ; 
"  I  will  see  no  harm  befalls  you." 

For  those  keen  eyes  of  his  had  seen  a 
benefit  in  thus  remaining  entrenched  before 
that  huge  enemy.  No  better  foragers  in  the 
world  than  Mahrattas.  Still,  sooner  or  later, 
foraging  must  cease  with  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men  and  no  regular 
commissariat.  So  hunger  did  step  in  as  a 
factor  of  fight  on  January  6. 

All  day  long  the  battle  raged.  Both  sides 
fought  well.  Beading  the  detailed  accounts 
of  it,  the  mind  goes  back  to  the  great  epic 
of   the   "  Mahabharata,"  to  the  first  great 
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legendary  fight  which  inaugurated  the  Cock- 
pit of  India. 

And  this  is,  so  far,  the  last. 

By  sunsettitig  the  Mahratta  power — 
England's  chief  opponent  in  her  errand  of 
mercy — was  crushed,  never  again  to  raise  its 
head.  Two  hundred  thousand  Mahratta 
troops,  with  their  commanders,  lay  dead — a 
last  sacrifice  to  the  lust  of  blood  inherent  in 
every  grain    of    sand    upon    the  plain  of 


Panipat.  The  bones  of  over  a  million  men 
lie  now  beneath  its  green  wheat-fields,  that 
year  by  year  spring  up  to  grow  to  golden 
harvest.  The  dhak  coppices  flush  to  the 
likeness  of  sunset  clouds,  the  sunset  clouds 
fade  before  the  oncoming  of  darkness. 
Across  the  lessening  light  a  vulture  skims 
slowly  and  majestically.     Whither  ? 

Is   it  looking   for  more  carrion    in   the 
Cockpit  of  India  ?     Who  knows  1 


WILD    FEATHERS. 


liM  Y  day  is  almost  run  ; 

^^^    The  hour  it  draws  anigh ; 

But  my  pillow  it  is  of  the  wild,  wild  feathers, 

And  therefore  1  cannot  die  I 

'Tis  the  bird  of  the  beech-tree  boughs 
That  shelter  the  white  eggs  two ; 
'Tis  the  bird  that  broods  in  the  April  woods, 
All  sweet  of  the  primrose  dew. 

The  white  of  the  drifting  wing, 

The  grey  of  the  nestling  breast. 

The  brown  of  the  feather  hid  in  the  heather. 

They  will  not  let  me  rest. 

I  hear  the  woodpecker's  laugh, 

A-ringing  the  green  leaves  through ; 

And  the  nightingale's  plain  in  the  April  rain, 

All  sweet  of  the  primrose  dew. 

I  hear  the  linnets  a-trill. 

All  in  the  gorse-gold  gay ; 

And  the  whitethroat's  song  the  hedge  along. 

When  the  meadows  are  down  in  hay. 


My  day  is  nearly  gone , 

But  the  hour  it  passes  me  by ; 

Oh,  take  from  my  pillow  the  wild,  wild  feathers. 

And  lay  me  down  to  die  I 

A.  E.  QILLINQTON. 


SUB    ROSA. 


By    FRED    M.    WHITE. 


EaaY     CLIYE 

struggled  back  to 
consciousness  out  of 
a  dream  involving 
the  marvellous 
recovery  of  Lady 
Lucy  Tennant's 
emeralds.  She  had 
found  them  herself 
in  a  loaf  of  bread 
stolen  from  a 
baker's  cart  by  one  of  the  BedUngton  terriers 
just  at  the  moment  when  she  was  being 
hauled  off  to  prison  by  two  members  of  the 
judicial  bench.  It  was  the  sort  of  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  of — ridiculous,  with  a  touch 
of  the  horrible  grotesque  in  it. 

In  a  way  the  dream  was  natural  enough. 
For  the  emeralds  had  been  stolen,  and  most 
of  the  house-party  had  sat  up  half  the  night 
looking  for  them.  It  was  a  dramatic  finish 
to  Mrs.  Ohve's  fancy  dress  ball,  to  which  half 
the  county  had  been  invited.  The  discovery 
was  made  soon  after  supper  by  Lady  Lucy 
herself.  The  emeralds  were  family  jewels 
witli  a  history  of  their  own.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  careless  thing  to  leave  the  case  on  a 
dressing-table,  but  then  prudence  had  never 
been  one  of  Lady  Lucy's  virtues.  Besides, 
her  maid  had  only  slipped  out  of  the  dressing- 
room  for  a  moment.  .  .  . 

The  emeralds  were  gone,  and  that  was  the 
one  certain  fact.  At  half -past  three,  weary 
and  worn  out,  Peggy  had  gone  to  her  own 
room,  closing  the  door  carelessly  behind  her. 
She  was  no  more  than  a  simple  pierrette 
herself,  so  that  her  dress  was  of  the  plainest. 
She  dropped  into  a  chair  for  a  moment  and 
closed  her  eyes.  When  the  dream  had 
cleared  away,  she  came  back  to  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  cold  and  stiff,  that  the  fire  had 
burnt  out,  and  that  it  was  past  four  of  that 
wintry  morning. 

It  was  very  stupid  of  her,  of  course,  but 
then  she  had  been  very  tired.  Now,  with 
the  contrariness  of  things,  she  was  exceed- 
ingly alert  and  wide  awake.  Every  little 
noise  was  exaggerated — the  creaking  of  her 
chair  and  the  rustle  of  the  trees  outside. 
The  door  of  her  room  was  sHghtly  ajar,  and 
she  could  see  down  the  long  oak  corridor, 


where  one  of  the  electroliers  was  still 
burning. 

Into  the  long  focus  of  it  presently  there 
moved  a  figure.  It  was  a  furtive,  slouching 
figure,  light-footed  and  noiseless.  Peggy 
caught  just  a  gleam  of  a  white  set  face  and 
a  pair  of  glittering  eyes.  Then  the  vision 
vanished  into  one  of  the  dressing-rooms. 
Peggy  should  have  been  wildly  alarmed,  she 
should  have  rang  her  bell  and  screamed  for 
assistance,  but  then  Peggy  Olive  was  not  that 
sort.  She  was  very  pretty  and  very  dainty, 
and  withal  feminine,  but  she  loved  the  out- 
door life,  and  her  nerves  worked  with  the 
regularity  of  a  chronometer.  And,  being  a 
woman,  she  was  curious. 

She  weighed  up  the  whole  thing  carefully. 
She  dismissed  the  idea  that  here  was  the 
thief  who  stole  the  emeralds  back  again, 
thirsting  for  further  plunder.  The  house 
was  full  of  guests,  so  that  the  exploration  of 
the  bedroom  was  a  dangerous  matter.  Making 
a  rapid  calculation  in  her  mind,  Peggy  con- 
cluded that  the  invaded  dressing-room  was 
the  one  occupied  by  her  brother  Ted  when 
he  was  at  home,  and  he  happened  to  be  laid 
up  in  London  just  now.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  dressing-room  was  the  bedroom 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Oakley-Murray.  Strange 
that  Granville  Oakley-Murray  and  his  wife 
did  not  hit  it  off  well  together.  Nobody 
knew  what  the  quarrel  was  about ;  nobody 
knew  how  they  managed  to  keep  up  separate 
houses  on  their  slender  resources.  It  was 
very  awkward  that  they  should  have  met  at 
the  dance  that  evening.  Oakley-Murray  had 
not  been  asked  simply  because  his  wife  had. 
But  he  had  come  over  with  the  Worthingtons, 
and — well,  it  really  was  a  little  awkward. 
Still,  Olive  Old  Hall  was  a  big  place,  and  two 
hundred  guests  had  gathered  there  for  a 
dance.     In  society • 

Peggy  pulled  herself  together.  Why  was 
she  dwelling  on  this  paltry  scandal  at  such 
a  moment  ?  She  must  really  be  doing  some- 
thing— giYQ  the  alarm  to  the  household. 
On  the  whole,  she  preferred  to  have  the 
adventure  to  herself.  Where  was  that  case 
of  ivory-handled  revolvers  that  Ted  had 
given  her  on  her  last  birthday  ?  She  had 
done  a  lot  of   practice  at  the  time.     Yes, 
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here  was  the  revolver,  with  the  six  chambers 
still  loaded.  Peggy  slipped  out  into  the 
corridor  and  waited.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  afraid.  In  the  hall  the  electric  light 
still  burned  ;  it  had  been  left  on  in  most  of 
the  rooms.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
servants,  but  the  matter  had  been  overlooked 
in  the  general  uneasiness  that  had  followed 
the  disappearance  of  the  emeralds. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  very  nasty  business 
altogether.  The  same  thing  had  happened 
in  one  or  two  country  houses  lately.  In 
each  case  the  robbery  had  been  found  out 
almost  immediately,  and  in  each  case  there 
was  absolutely  no  clue  to  the  thief.  Certainly 
the  dressing-room  had  not  been  entered  from 
the  outside  of  the  house.  And  people  were 
saying  nasty  things.  It  was  not  nice  to 
think  that  amongst  the  general  body  of 
guests  there  lurked  a  thief  who 

The  door  of  the  dressing-room  opened 
noiselessly,  and  the  intruder  came  out.  He 
was  wearing  a  plain  evening  suit,  with  the 
traditional  white  tie  and  glossy  shirt-front. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  his  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  his  head,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
appearance  to  offend  the  most  fastidious 
critic.  If  this  man  was  a  thief,  he  had 
certainly  graduated  through  the  medium  of 
public  school  and  Varsity.  He  was  very 
nice-looking,  too,  though  at  the  moment  he 
presented  an  appearance  of  embarrassment. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  "   Peggy  asked.      "  If    you  dare   to 

move " 

moment,   Miss   Olive,"   the 


"Not  for 
intruder  said, 
me?" 

The  little 
Peggy's  side. 


"  Don't — don't  you  recognise 


silver-plated  weapon  fell  to 
Her  lips  trembled.  Just  for 
a  moment  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes— tears 
of  mingled  pity  and  anger. 

"  Have  you  no  sort  of  shame  at  all,  Mr. 
Faversham  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  so.  Miss  Peggy,"  Favers- 
ham replied.  "  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to 
convince  you  of  the  fact.  I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  you  like  this  ;  I  did  not  expect  to 
meet  you  at  all.  A  man  fresh  from  a  gaol, 
with  the  prison  taint  upon  him,  is  not  the 
kind  likely  to  find  an  entrance  at  Olive  Old 
Hall.  And  yet  I  was  a  welcome  guest  here 
once." 

"You  were  a  friend  of  my  brother's," 
Peggy  said  coldly. 

"  And,  I  venture  to  say,  a  friend  of  yours 
also.  Oh,  yes,  I  was.  A  brainless  idiot  who 
wasted  all  his  money  without  any  heed  for 
the    future.      When   he  realised  what  his 


possibilities  might  have  been,  it  was  too  late. 
He  told  you  so,  and  you  were  sorry  for  him. 
He  might  have  told  you  more,  but  he  was 
not  quite  so  bad  as  all  that.  He  was  up  to 
his  eyes  in  debt  and  difficulty  ;  he  did  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  money.  That  was 
easily  proved  against  me  at  my  trial." 

"You  were  found  with  the  diamonds 
actually  in  your  pocket." 

"  I  was.  What  is  the  use  of  denying  it  ? 
A  pretty  scandal  for  a  big  country  house  ! 
There  was  not  a  person  in  the  whole  court 
who  doubted  my  guilt.  The  only  point  in 
my  favour  is  that  I  was  quite  willing  to  be 
searched  with  the  rest  of  them.  I  dare  say 
you  will  call  that  pure  bravado." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  Peggy 
asked  incontinently. 

"  Now  ?  Oh,  I'm  all  right  financially. 
My  uncle.  General  Faversham,  didn't  have 
time  to  alter  his  will,  and  I  got  all  his  money. 
Ironical  situation,  isn't  it  ?  An  outcast,  a 
pariah,  with  possession  of  ten  thousand  a 
year  !  Nobody  will  speak  to  me,  and  I  am 
expelled  from  all  my  clubs.  I  merely  tell 
you  this  fact  so  that  you  may  see  for  yourself 
that  I  didn't  come  here  to  steal.  There  is  an 
utter  absence  of  what  the  law  calls  '  motive.' 
I  came  for  quite  another  purpose." 

"But  suppose  you  had  been  found  ?  Sup- 
pose that  anybody  but  myself " 

Peggy  paused,  and  the  warm  colour  stained 
her  cheeks.  The  inference  of  her  question 
was  obvious.  Peggy  did  not  need  to  see  the 
gratitude  leaping  to  Faversham's  eyes  to 
realise  that. 

"  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean,"  he 
said  quietly,  "and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  thank  you  for  it.  You  are  not  going 
to  alarm  the  household,  and  you  are  not 
going  to  give  me  up.  And  notv  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  came  here.  I  came  to  try  and 
prove  my  innocence." 

"You  were  not  dressed  as  you  are  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  Mr.  Faversham  ?  " 

"  Quite  correct.  I  found  my  way  into  the 
house  by  means  of  an  unfastened  window. 
Your  servants  appear  to  be  terribly  careless, 
Miss  Olive." 

"There  was  every  excuse  for  them  to- 
night," Peggy  said.     "  Please  go  on," 

"  I  waited  till  the  whole  house  was  quiet. 
I  only  came  out  of  gaol  this  morning.  I 
had  no  time  to  spare  if  I  wanted  to  settle 
the  matter  at  once.  When  I  got  here,  I 
recollected  Ted's  dressing-room.  I  have 
worn  some  of  his  clothes  before,  and  I  am 
doing  so  now.  You  see,  if  any  early  rising 
housemaid  happened  to  see  me   now,  she 


would  conclude  that  I  was  a  guest  staying  in 
the  house.  And  there  are  certain  reasons 
why  I  must  remain  in  the  house  an  hour  or 
two  longer.  There  are  reasons,  too,  why  I 
cannot  explain  in  this  corridor.  Can't  we 
talk  in  the  hall  or  one  of  the  living-rooms  ?  " 
Peggy  flushed  slightly.  There  was  some- 
thing about  this  man  that  fascinated  her — 
there  always  had  been.  And  he  did  not  talk 
in  the  least  like  a  guilty  person.     Anyway, 


''The  little  silver- 
plated  weapon  fell 
to  Pe^^y's  side. 
Her  lips  trembled." 


she  had  started  on  a  conversation,  and 
she  would  see  it  through  now.  If  any- 
body came  alon^ 

"Quite  right,"  Faversham  said  .reading 
her  thoughts  with  a  startling  clearness. 
"You  can  hold  your  revolver  to  ray 
head  and  ask  for  a  policeman.  You 
won't  regret  it,  Miss  Peggy.  And  if  I 
can  prove  myself,  even  by  inferences, 
to  be  a  deeply  wronged  man,  you  will  be 
the  first  to  rejoice  with  me." 

"  I  would  give  everything  that  I  possess  to 
know  it,"  the  girl  said  quietly.  "  It  shall  be 
as  you  suggest,  Frank.  I  suppose  I  ought 
not  to  use  that  name,  but  it  slipped  out." 

Peggy  walked  down  the  stairs  into  the 
drawing-room  on  the  right  of  the  hall.  With 
a  gesture  Faversham  indicated  an  easy  arrange- 
ment of  screens  and  palms  near  the  door. 
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"This  will  suit  us  admirably,"  he  said. 
"I  must  be  somewhere  so  that  I  can  hear 
everything  that  is  going  on.  I  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  I  don't  show  up 
something  startling  presently.  Would  you 
mind  if  the  rest  of  the  conversation  is^ 
conducted  in  whispers  ?     ISTow  look  at  this." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  newspaper 
cutting  from  a  local  pa,per.  It  contained 
a  preliminary  account  of  the  great  festivity 
about  to  take  place  at  CHve  Old  Hall, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  invited  guests 
and  the  house -party  assembled  at  Mrs. 
Olive's  for  the  occasion. 

"This  conveys  *  nothing  clear  to  me," 
Peggy  said. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  call  imagine  that  it 
will  before  long.  I  have  other  cuttings  here 
procured  for  me  by  a  friendly  warder.  I 
have  been  watching  the  various  social 
functions  in  this  locality  for  the  past  few 
months  —  I  mean  the  places  where  the 
robberies  of  jewels  took  place.  In  each 
case  the  names  of  the  house-party  are 
given.  Now  see  if  you  notice  one  name 
that  appears  in  them  all." 

Pegfi^y  ran  her  eye  over  the  names  eagerly 
enough.  She  was  interested  now,  and  in 
sympathy  with  her  companion.  It  was 
utterly  wrong  and  illogical,  but  then  she 
was  a  woman,  and  the  man  was  asking  for 
assistance.  Already  she  had  half  perceived 
herself  that  there  was  a  hideous  blunder 
somewhere.  And  now  one  name  out  of 
the  list  was  beginning  to  turn  in  her  brain. 

"  I  don't  like  to  say  it,"  she  murmured  ; 
"  it  does  not  seem  fair.  But  if  you  ask  for 
a  reply " 

"I  don't,"  Faversham  said  eagerly. 
"  Keep  the  name  to  yourself.  I  don't 
suppose  I  should  have  suspected  but  for 
something  I  heard  in — in  gaol.  Convicts 
have  a  way  of  talking  to  one  another.  It 
is  a  kind  of  language  that  one  soon  picks 
up.  I  had  to  take  an  interest  in  something, 
or  go  mad.  So  I  learnt  the  patter.  There 
are  one  or  two  mysteries  that  puzzled  the 
public  on  which  I  could  throw  a  light. 
One  man  was  a  notorious  receiver  of  stolen 
goods.  I  gathered  that  he  had  clients  in 
all  walks  of  life.  And  I  more  than  gathered 
that  the  Grantham  pearls  found  their  way 
into  his  possession.  You  remember  the 
affair  of  the  Grrantham  pearls,  Miss  Peggy  ? 
They  were  the  proceeds  of  the  first  robbery 
that  startled  this  county.  And  I  found  out 
who  sold  tliem  to  the  receiver." 
.  "  Somebody  we  know  ? "  Peggy  asked 
eagerly.     "  If  you  will  tell  me — —" 


Faversham  laid  a  sudden  grasp  on  Peggy's 
arm. 

"  Be  silent,"  he  whispered.  "  You  are 
going  to  see  for  yourself,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken.  Don't  move.  If  luck  is  on  my 
side — I  think  it  is — she  is  coming  in  here." 

Assuredly  somebody  was  coming  down  the 
stairs.  Peggy's  quick  ears  caught  the  swish 
of  a  woman's  skirt.  The  door  of  the 
drawing  -  room  was  pushed  open,  and  a 
woman  came  in.  Without  looking  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  she  crossed  over  to  one 
of  the  long  French  windows  and  pushed 
back  the  catch.  The  figure  of  a  man 
emerged  out  of  the  darkness  and  stood  by 
her  side. 

"  I  began  to  think  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  Laura,"  he  said.  "All  right, 
I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  the  woman  said 
impatiently.  "I  thought  that  they  would 
never  go  to  bed.  •  Up  to  half  an  hour  ago 
I  heard  voices  outside  my  room  door.  And 
those  Scotland  Yard  people  will  be  here 
quite  early.  You  can  imagine  how  anxious 
I  was  to  get  rid  of  the  things." 

"A  fig  for  Scotland  Yard  !  "  the  man  said. 
"  We  can  afford  to  laugh  at  these  idiots. 
What  a  game  it  is,  Laura  !  And  who  would 
possibly  suspect  what  is  going  on  ?  The 
man  and  his  wife  who  have  had  a  deadly 
quarrel,  and  are  pledged  never  to  speak  to 
one  another  again  !  Sometimes  it  is  me, 
and  sometimes  it  is  you.  Those  chaps  know 
that  this  is  a  double-handed  game,  but 
they'll  never  spot  the  combination  in  a 
thousand  years." 

"They  very  nearly  spotted  it  once,"  the 
woman  said  meaningly. 

"  You  are  alluding  to  the  affair  when  we 
had  to  make  use  of  Frank  Faversham  ?  I 
was  sorry  for  that,  but  the  danger  was  too 
close  for  me  to  be  particular.  And  Frank 
happened  to  be  handy." 

"  It  was  a  hateful  thing,  all  the  same,"  the 
woman  said.  "  How  much  longer  is  it  going 
to  last  ?  We  can't  go  on  like  this  for  ever, 
Granville.  We  ought  to  make  ten  thousand 
pounds  over  to-night's  business,  A  man  with 
your  brains  and  audacity  ought  to  be  able  to 
turn  that  into  a  million." 

"  Plenty  of  time  to  talk  about  that,  my 
dear.  Hand  me  over  the  stuff.  I  must  get 
back  to  Marton  Manor  before  daylight,  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  slept  in  my  bed." 

The  woman  turned  so  that  her  pale  weary 
face  could  be  seen  by  the  watchers  behind 
the  bank  of  palms.  She  took  from  under 
her  cloak  a  shabby  green   case,  which  she 


H  t  If  ^ 


'jSrrs.  Oakley-lNIurray  dropped  into  a  oliair  and  covered  lier  face  ^vith  lier  bands." 


handed  to  her  companion.  At  the  same 
moment  Faversham  snatclied  the  revolver 
from  Peggy's  hand  and  strode  into  the  room. 

"  Pat  that  down,  Oakley-Mnrray  !"  he  said. 
"  Pat  it  down,  or  I  fire  !  And  be  so  i>:ood  as 
to  ring  the  bell  on  the  left  side  of  the  fire- 
place— the  commanication  with  the  batlei-'s 
qaarters." 

With  a  snarl  on  his  lips,  Oakley-Murray 
strode  forward. 

*'  So  it's  Faversham,"  he  said — "  Favers- 


ham, the  gaol-bird.      Where  did  you  come 
from  ? " 

"You  have  asked  me  a  very  pertinent 
question,"  Faversham  said  coldly.  "  I  came 
out  of  gaol  to-day.  I  came  on  here  in 
consequence  of  something  T  gathered  from  a 
fellow-prisoner  of  mine  called  Cutty  Parsons, 
a  well-known  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
He  seeuis  to  know  you,  though  you  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact.  In  happier 
circumstances     he    expected     to    blackmail 
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jou  later  on.  As  it  is,  jou  will  probably 
face  bim  at  Lewes  instead.  I  sbould  drop 
that  blustering  swagger  if  I  were  you.  I  have 
heard  everything,  including  the  confession 
that  you  put  those  stones  in  my  pocket. 
Directly  I  read  in  the  local  paper  that 
your  wife  was  here,  I  guessed  that  some- 
thing of  this  sort  would  happen.  Are  you 
going  to  ring  the  bell  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  Oakley-Murray  asked. 
"  Why  should  I  not  say  that  I  caught  you 
here  with  the  emeralds  in  your  possession  ? 
My  wife  will  swear  anything  I  ask  her. 
You  are  just  a  little  bit  previous,  my  friend. 
On  second  thoughts  I  think  I  will  ring  the 
bell.  Let  me  see.  My  wife  sent  me  a  note 
urging  me  to  see  her,  with  a  view  to  a 
reconciliation,  and  I  came  to  keep  the 
assignation." 

A  w^arning  glance  from  Faversham  kept 
Peggy  in  her  hiding-place.  She  checked  the 
burning  impulse  to  dash  out  and  lash  those 
miscreants  with  her  tongue.  With  a  smile 
on  his  face,  Faversham  approached  the  open 
window  and  whistled  softly. 

"  An  excellent  programme  from  your  point 
of  view,"  he  said.  "  But,  unfortunately,  you 
never  can  quite  tell  what  the  enemy's  pro- 
gramme is.  I  laid  certain  facts  before  my 
solicitors,  and  they  agreed  to  a  certain 
course  that  I  proposed.  .  .  .  These  are  two 
London  detectives,  who  probably  have  not 
only  seen  everything,  but  heard  it  as  well. 
They  didn't  want  me  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign,  but  I  insisted  on  that. 
And  now,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  ring 
that  bell  for  me " 

Oakley-Murray  made  no  effort  to  move. 
He  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two 
men  standing  there  ;  a  lump  seemed  to  be 
working  up  and  down  in  his  throat.  Mrs. 
Oakley-Murray  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  A  balf- 
awakened  butler  surveyed  the  scene  with 
sleepy  astonishment. 

"  We  need  not  disturb  your  mistress  to- 
night," one  of  the  officers  explained.  "We 
have  arrested  Mr.  Oakley-Murray  and  his 
wife  on  a  charge  of  stealing  Lady  Lucy 
Tennant's  emeralds.  Might  go  so  far  as 
to   say  that   we  caught   them  red  -  handed. 


Knock  up  one  of  the  men  and  get  a  motor 
ready  to  take  us  to  Lewes.  And  see  if  you 
can  find  Mrs.  Oakley-Murray's  maid.  She 
may  want  some  things  got  together." 

The  whole  thing  was  over  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell.  The  household,  for  the 
most  part,  was  still  sound  asleep  as  the  big 
car  purred  on  its  way  down  the  drive  with 
the  prisoners  inside.  The  sleepy  butler 
went  yawning  back  to  bed — the  story  was 
too  good  to  be  wasted  at  this  hour.  That 
would  be  all  told  with  variations  in  the 
servants'  hall  later  on.  The  house  dropped 
into  the  pit  of  silence  again  as  Peggy  came 
out  of  her  hiding-place  with  wet  cheeks  and 
blazing  eyes. 

"  How  can  you  possibly  forgive  me  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  We'll  talk  about  that  later  on,"  Favers- 
ham smiled.  "  I  shall  have  to  attend  and 
give  evidence  to-morrow  against  those 
people  at  Lewes.  Now  you  see  the  advant- 
age of  borrowing  Ted's  dress-clothes.  I'll 
get  you  to  steal  one  of  his  overcoats  for  me 
as  well.  Why  didn't  I  go  back  to  Lewes 
with  the  others  ?  Well,  it's  no  great  way, 
and  I  shall  enjoy  the  walk.  Besides,  I 
wanted  to  have  a  word  with  you  first." 

"  Is  there  anything  that  I  can  possibly 
say  ?  "  Peggy  whispered. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  that  you  can  say," 
Faversham  replied.  "Oh,  you  need  not  tell 
me  you  are  sorry,  for  I  can  read  deeper 
than  any  words  in  those  beautiful  eyes  of 
yours,  Peggy.  It  was  you  who  first  made 
me  ashamed  of  myself,  and  filled  me  with  the 
idea  of  leading  a  new  life.  How  could  a 
poor  wretch  like  me  tell  you  what  I  felt  ? 
I  knew  that  you  liked  me " 

"  It  was  a  little  more  than  that,"  Peggy 
confessed. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  like  to  say  so,  but  I  felt  it. 
What  a  dreadful  business  it  was— for " 

"  For  both  of  us,  Frank.  The  most  awful 
year  I  have  ever  passed.  And  I  asked  Ted 
to  meet  you  and  bring  you  here  to  see  me, 
only  he  was  laid  up  in  town,  and " 

"  And  there  is  no  more  to  be  said," 
Faversham  replied.  "  Give  me  a  kiss  before 
I  go,  dear.  Let  me  feel  that  this  good 
fortune  is  more  than  a  dream." 


IT  S    AN    ILL    WIND    THAT    BLOWS    NOBODY    ANY    GOOD. 

"Have  you  sold  your  pictures,  father?" 

"  No,  my  boy." 

"Hooray  I     Then  I  suppose  we  shall  have  them  in  the  nursery?" 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


TIPS    FOR   TUBE    SKIRTERS. 

Now  that  the  contracted  skirt  has  reached  the 
limit,  the  truly  chic  may  find  the  subjoined  hints 
useful  in  dealing  with  the  new  complications  of 
life  :— 

Hovj  to  Enter  a  Taxi. — This  is  impossible 
without  the  chauffeur's  assistance.  Ask  him  to 
dismount  and  stand  behind  you  as  you  face  the 
open  door.  He  must  then  seize  you  firmly  by 
each  elbow,  and  raise  you  not  less  than  six 
inches  from  the  ground.  Holding  the  body  rigid, 
you  can  thus  find  a  footing  on  the  step,  and  will 
be  able  to  fall  forward  on  to  the  seat  quite 
comfortably. 

How  to  Mount  a  Kerb. — The  only  reliable  way 
of  negotiating  a  kerb  of  any  altitude  is  to  take  it 
sideways.  Place  the  feet  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  the  left  behind.  Raise  the  left  foot, 
pointing  the  toe  downwards,  and  get  the  heel  on 
the  kerb,  afterwards  working  the  toe  up  in  the 
same  position.  Bear  all  the  weight  on  the  left 
leg,  raise  the  body  with  a  quick,  muscular  effort, 
and  the  kerb  is  climbed. 

ffow  to  Hurry  in  Tube  Subways. — The  various 
methods  employed  by  the  modish  to  accelerate 
their  speed  in  Tube  subways  have  met  with 
indifferent  success.  It  is  advisable  to  take  your 
time  on  the  level,  but  as  soon  as  you  come  to  a 
downward  slope,  assume  a  horizontal  position, 
and  roll. 


How  to  Escape  in  Case  of  Fire. — In  order  to 
be  pi-epared  for  such  an  emergency,  it  will  be 
well  to  practise  walking  on  the  hands  in  spare 
minutes,  for  by  this  means  quite  a  good  pace  can 
be  accomplished. 

How  to  Descend  from  a  Motor  ^Bus. — Eequest 
the  conductor  not  to  touch  you.  His  well- 
meant  clutch  may  upset  your  delicate  balance. 
Place  both  feet  together,  and,  clenching  the 
fists  and  swinging  the  arms,  take  a  standing 
jump  for  the  kerb,  avoiding  the  gutter  if 
possible. 

How  to  Run  from  a  Mad  Bull. — Borrow,  with- 
out delay,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  penknife,  or  any 
sharp  instrument — the  bull's  horn  excepted — and 
slit  the  skirt  on  the  left  side  from  hem  to  knee, 
thus  temj)orarily  reverting  to  the  Directoire  style. 


The  fifth  day  drew  to  its  close,  with  the  twelfth 
juryman  still  unconvinced.  The  court  was 
impatient. 

said    the    court    officer, 
"  shall  I,  as  usual,  order 


"  Well,  gentlemen," 
entering  the  jury-room, 
twelve  dinners  ?  " 

"  Make  it,"  said  the 
and  a  bale  of  hay  1  '* 


foreman^  "  deveu  dinners 
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Old  Lady  :  Throw  that  cigarette  away,  you  bad 
boy  ! 

Urchin;  Gam!  and  leave  you  to  pick  it  up  when 
I've  gone  V    Not  me  ! 


THE    DOCTOR'S    ADVICE. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  the  medical  sage, 

To  cure  all  evils  they  claim. 

If  your  hens  will  not  sit,  or  your  trousers  don't  fit, 

There  is  surely  a  microbe  to  blame. 

If  your  bankers  should  fail,  or  you  tread  on  a  nail, 

if  your  wife  says  she  wants  a  new  hat, 

Do  not  sit  down  and  cry,  but  to  Harley  Street  hie, 

And  consult  an  M.D.  about  that. 

Oh,  follow  the  doctor's  advice: 
They  cure  all  trouble  and  vice. 
If  your  cook  takes  to  drink,   and  pours  soup  down 

the  sink, 
'*Qive  her  beans!"  is  the  doctor's  advice 

There  are  doctors  galore,  there's  the  horrible  bore 

Whom  you  meet  at  the  Carlton  one  night. 

When  you  say,  "Come  and  dine,"   he  says,   **Say 

ninety-nine," 
And  removes  your  appendix  at  sight. 
There's  the  horrible  fool  who  will  recommend  gruel, 
The  cad  who  taboos  ci&rarette. 
There's    the  teetotal    fraud   whose    own    cellar    is 

stored 
With  the  very  best  port  he  can  get. 

Don't  follow  that  doctor's  advice. 

For  nothing  is  wholesome  that's  nice. 

Though  he  says  "tea  and  toast,"  he's  an  excellent 

host, 
So  "dine  with  th^  l^fHtf "  '§  my  advice. 


Now,  in  mutton  and  beef  we  have  lost  all  belief, 

We  view  veal  with  contemptuous  smiles. 

And  our  athlete  is  fed  on  bananas  instead— 

A  way  which  is  better — by  ** miles.* * 

Me  is  nourished  on  peas,  he  is  bursting  with  cheese, 

At  tennis  great  strength  he'll  display. 

if  his  muscles  give  out,  he  just  nibbles  a  sprout, 

And  returns  fresh  as  paint  to  the  fray. 

So  follow  the  doctor's  advice. 

And  train  on  tomatoes  and  rice. 

You  should  breakfast  on  greens,  you  should  lunch 

off  broad  beans, 
Tiien  go  to  tlie  Ritz— and  dine  TWICE, 

O.  Frederic  Turner, 


Wife  (excitedly) :    Oh,  looh^  Charlie — there's 

tlie  very  blouse  I've  been  lonojing  for  all  my  life ! 

-     The  Brute  (calmly)  :  Well,'  my  dear,  in  that 

case  1  should  advise  you  to  stop  thinking  about 

that  particular  one. 

Wife  (disappointed) :  Oh,  why?  Don't  you 
think  it's  pretty?     And  so  cheap  ! 

The  Brute  (callously)  :  Ought  to  be  a  bit 
shopworn  by  this  time,  if  it's  been  in  that  window 
the  whole  of  your  life,  my  dear! 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


Chairman  :  Before  Mr.  X.  begins  his  speech,  1 
wish  to  say  that  no  one  will  be  admitted  either  into 
or  out  of  this  hall!     (Cheers.) 


'a    morning    song."        by    GEORGE    WETHERBEE. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist. 


More  Pictures  by  Modern  Artists 

SOME    THEMES    BY    MEAD    AND    STREAM. 
By  Austin  Chester. 


ONCE  again  it  is  for  the  last  number  of 
our  two  volumes  for  the  year,  aud 
the  last  month  of  our  joarnalistic 
calendar,  November,  that  we  gather  together 
into  one  article  some  of  the  pictures  which 
reasons  of  space  have  excluded  from  our 
long  series  of  articles,  although  the  permis- 
sion to  reproduce  them  has  been  kindly 
given  by  their  respective  owners.  This  year 
it  chances  that  the  overflow  happens  to  be 
in  subject  chiefly  typical  of  those  earlier 
seasons  in  the  pageant  of  the  year  which 
are  traditionally  supposed  to  be  especially 
welcome  to  the  mind's  eye  when  "  winter's 
rains  and  ruins"  are  upon  us.  In  the 
months  that  lead  round  in  procession  to 
our  summer  holidays,  with  our  social  sense 
asleep,  we  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Wales,  Norfolk,  where  you 
will.  We  ponder  on  some  deep  immensity 
of  woodland  shade,  where  to  escape  the 
blazing  glare  of  noon.  Fantasy  creates  a 
fanning   breeze  to  follow  sultry  hours,  and 

1910.     No.  191. 


shows  us  alder-fringed  banks  of  rivers,  the 
looking-glass  surfaces  of  w^iicli  pre  disturbed 
now  and  again  by  one  of  their  own  quick- 
silver inhabitants,  and  in  which  cattle,  with 
their  wistful,  ambiguous,  indwelling  solemnity 
of  gaze,  wade  knee-deep.  By  its  help  we  get 
chance-caught  visfcas,  unspeakably  fair  gleams 
of  days  which  we  spend  in  wliat  one  of  our 
modern  novelists  calls  "  a  bovine  observance 
of  Nature,"  and  we  seem  to  see  ourselves 
astonished  at  the  living  surface  which  the 
earth  presents  ;  we  even  have  thoughts  of 
becoming  naturalists,  that  w^e  may  tabulate 
some  of  its  ten  thousand  difi'erent  insect 
tribes.  We  long  for  the  temper-ate  air  to 
be  found  on  the  summits  of  pine-clad  hills 
— all  the  more  invigorating  for  the  sweet, 
hot,  incense  odour  we  have  inhaled  as  we 
climbed  their  steep,  slippery,  needle-strewn 
sides — for  the  whiff  of  ploughlands  after 
rain.  We  picture  the  lazy  flight  of  cawing 
rookS;  sanctuaries  of  shade,  with  sharp- 
edgaa  intensities  of  light,  prodigality  oi 
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foliage.  We  cross,  in  imagination,  "  fields 
of  barley  and  of  rye  "  ;  we  invade  pastnre- 
land,  with  its  high  wealth  of  lush  grass, 
and  stand  at  gaze  at  hills  flowing  one  into 
another,  till,  as  they  lose  themselves  in  the 
distance,  the  farther  range,  where  earth  and 
sky  converge,  looks  like  a  shadow  cast  on 
the  heavens  by  the  earth.  In  our  ears, 
taking  the  place  of  that  of  the  traffic,  is  the 
sound  of  the  sharpening  scythe  ;  of  the  thin, 
shrewd,  vibrating  voices  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  pines,  as  they  sway,  and 
from  the  lower  the  answering  creaks  ;  or  of 


our  way  into  the  heart  of  the  busy  City 
centre,  or  on  the  evening  journey  homeward, 
some  wonderful  advertisement,  such  as  the 
one  of  the  Irish  Channel,  helps  us  to 
make  up  our  minds,  and  we  prepare  for  our 
annual  exodus.  We  pack  our  fishing-rods 
and  our  golf -clubs,  w^e  thrust  Isaak  Walton's 
masterpiece  amongst  our  personal  impedi- 
menta, and  we  take  a  ticket  for — what 
matter  where  ? 

If  the  geographical  direction  we  actually 
take  for  our  summer  holiday  matters  bnt 
little,  how  much  less  matters  the  special  place 
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"the    way    of    peace."        by    G.    D.    LESLIE,    R.A. 

Reproduced  by  perynission  of  the  Artist. 


the  wind's  sighing  through  their  aisles  ; 
of  the  running  water's  complaint  of  the 
rugged ness  of  its  pebbly  way  ;  of  the 
plash  of  a  water-rat  in  some  lily-burdened 
pond  ;  of  the  drowsy  hum  of  a  bee,  as  it 
emerges  from  some  bell-like  flower  ;  of  the 
undetermined  rustle  of  life  amongst  the 
grass  ;  of  the  croon  of  wood-pigeons  hid  in 
the  green  veiling  of  the  boughs.  Or  it  may 
be  the  occasional  questioning  cry  of  invisible 
ewes  upon  invisible  hills  ;  the  ironic  laugh  of 
the  jay  ;  or  from  some  distant  farm  comes 
the  rattle  of  harness  as  the  plough  is  turned, 
or  the  clink  of   pails.     Then,  perhapc,  on 


from  which  the  artist  elects  to  choose  the 
subject  of  his  picture,  since,  through  his 
strange  veil  of  vision  and  in  some  moment 
of  exceptional  susceptibility,  selected  from 
amongst  thousands  of  other  moments,  and 
held  firm  "  with  a  miracle  of  finesse,'^  he 
transmutes  an  ordinary  scene  into  one  which 
is  ideal  ? 

"  In  its  primary  aspect,"  says  an  authori- 
tative writer,  "  a  great  picture  lias  no  more 
definite  message  for  us  than  has  an  accidental 
play  of  sunlight  and  shadow  for  a  moment 
on  the  wall  or  floor  :  is  itself,  in  truth,  a 
space   of  such  fallen   light,  caught,  as   the 
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colours  are  caught  in  an  Eastern  carpet,  but 
refined  upon  and  dealt  with  more  subtly 
and  exquisitely  than  by  Nature  itself." 
Certainly  a  picture  has  no  geographical 
message.  It  is  the  prescriptive  right  of 
painters  to  create  rivers  and  remove 
mountains,  for  the  taste  of  the  artist  counts 
for  more  than  does  the  arrangement  of 
Nature.  It  is,  indeed,  the  artist's  privilege 
to  take  his  theme  whence  he  will,  placing  it 
within  the  limits  of  that  exceptional  moment, 
"  caught  from  his  own  mood,  perhaps,"  which 
he  maintains  as  tha  very  essence  of  his  en- 
deavour. ^'  Sometimes  a  tinge  of  stormy  light 
may  invest  a  homely  or  too  familiar  scene 


bank  is  shadowed  by  encroaching  trees,  the 
other  is  dusted  by  the  pollen  of  the  honey- 
scented  meadow-sweet ;  the  fields  beyond, 
where  mute  larks  lie  cool-bedded  in  flowery 
grass,  are  blushing  with  the  sorrel's  rosy 
beauty.  As  the  barge,  furrowing  the  waters, 
slowly  forges  its  way  ahead,  it  leaves  behind 
it  the  sense  of  both  a  yielding  and  a 
flexible  bulk.  So  real  is  the  scene,  that 
almost  we  seem  to  hear  the  'creak  of  the 
guiding  rudder  and  the  sibilant  sound  of 
the  water's  resistance. 

In  "  A  Morning  Song,"  by  Mr.  George 
Wetherbee,  we  have  the  introduction  of 
horses   into   landscape.     The  drama   makes 


"iJUTTEHCUrS."      BY    AT.FIIED    PAESONS,    A.H.A. 

lieproduced    by   per-mlssion   of  W.    II.    Deverell,    Esq. 


with  a  character  which  might  well  have  been 
drawn  from  tlie  deep  places  of  the  imagina- 
tion," wrote  Pater,  and  we  might  well  say 
that  this  was  the  case  when  Mr.  Leslie 
painted  "  The  Way  of  Peace,"  so  personal  is 
the  texture  of  his  treatment  of  his  subject, 
so  interwoven  is  it  with  the  golden  thread 
he  ever  spins  from  his  own  vision's  loom. 
What  does  it  matter  if  this  picture  was 
painted  upon  the  Arun  or  the  Avon,  the 
Tamnr  or  the  Thames  ?  It  is  better, 
indeed,  that  such  a  scene  should  be 
located  by  either  latitude 
We  all  know  such  a  one,  and  that  its 
delicious   harmonies   project   beauty.      One 


un- 
or    longitude. 


no  demand  on  our  credulity.  We  have  seen 
horses  breast  a  hill  as  they  do  in  "A 
Morning  Song,"  when,  as  Sir  William 
Davenant  sings  in  his  wonderful  lyric — 

•    "The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes." 

In  Mr.  Wetherbee's  work  there  is,  however, 
a  combination  of  the  modern  and  the  old  ; 
for,  while  careful  to  render  his  animals  truth- 
fully in  relation  to  their  aerial  surroundings, 
he  has  a  classic  feeling  of  design  which  makes 
his  work  lose  the  domestic  character  of  most 
pictures  on  such  themes. 

In  the  sheaf  of  pictures  we  here  present, 
not  one  is  actually  localised  by  the  painter, 
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but  we  may  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  that 
Mr.  Leonard  Campbell  Taylor's  "  The  Quiet 
Hour"  was  painted  on  the  Thames,  so  closely 
associate  in  our  minds  is  our  greatest  watei'- 
highw^ay  with  men  a-mnsing  and  a  line. 
With  a  versatihty  which,  if  it  perplexes  us  in 
the  placing  of  him  in  some  particidar  branch 
of  art,  reveals  him  as  a  craftsman  of  singular 
accomphshment,  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  ap- 
pears now  as  a  figure,  now  as  a  landscape- 
painter,  and  although  he  is  to-day  subordi- 


greengages  and  strawberries  ripen  together, 
and  primroses  and  roses  that  are  not  prim 
but  flaunting  blossom  side  by  side  ! 

We  associate  Mr.  Parsons'  work  with  fairy 
parks  and  enchanted  gardens,  for  he  has  a 
magic  of  his  own  of  placing  such  delights 
before  us  in  a  romance  of  colour  which  haunts 
the  recollection.  Not  that  his  range  is  limited 
— we  have  shown  that  it  is  not  in  our  recent 
article  upon  his  work — but  he  has  a  way  of 
avoiding  the   drama   of   storm   and   storm- 


"the  chase."      by   e.   a.   hounkl. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist. 


nating  landscape  to  that  figure  work  by 
which  he  is  making  a  large  reputation, 
there  is  always,  in  his  pictures  of  out- 
door life,  more  than  a  hint  of  pleasurable 
ap])eal. 

"  Buttercups,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
A. II.  A.,  belongs  to  the  early  days  of  June  ; 
but  the  wliole  summer  is  June  to  the  town- 
dweller,  and,  theoretically,  buttercups  blossom 
from  April  to  November,  for  he  is  inclined 
to    cultivate   a   comfortable    credulity   that 


clouds,  and  responding  to  the  ideal  and 
sunny  aspect  of  Nature.  In  looking  at 
"Buttercups,"  the  eye,  crossing  the  pellucid, 
slow-travelling  river,  seeks  and  rests  with 
delight  on  the  green  carpets  of  cultivated 
land,  unbelievably  beautiful  to  tliose  who 
like  midday's  urbanity.  No  clearer  or 
diviner  waters  were  ever  more  tranquillised 
through  being  held  in  tlie  grip  of  cultiva- 
tion than  are  these.  There  is  not  a  ripple 
of  air  astir,  and  the  cattle  seek  shelter  from 


<  GUARDIAN    ELVES."      BY    GEORGE    W.    JOY. 

Reproduced  from  "  The  Work  of  George  W.  Joy,"  puhlished  by  Messrs.  Cassell  <fc  Co.    Copyright  in 

England  and  Ameri(,a. 
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the  glare,  herding  together  in  the  shortened 
shadows  of  noon,  when  all  ether"  is  coursing 
in  a  maze  of  light." 

"  The  Close  of  the  Day,"  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Parton,  takes  us  into  a  country  that  owes 
nothing  to  cultivation — that  reveals  a  differ- 
ent aspect  of  Nature  from  that  painted 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons.  In  "  Buttercups," 
*this  latter  artist  makes  an  ingenious  and 
suggestive  use  of  some  fine  old  house  as 
a  tranquil  symbol  of  prosperity  ;  while  in 
Mr.  Ernest  Parton's  picture  the  only  hint  of 
humanity's     near 

neighbourhood  is  the  "  "'*  '  .  '.  -  /  '  .  ; '  '?■ 
primitive  boat  moored 
idly  by  the  rushes. 
It  is  in  such  scenes — 
and  one  may  safely 
identify  this  one  with 
the  Picardy  which  he 
loves — painted  with 
peculiar  apprehen- 
siveness  and  delicacy, 
that  Mr.  Parton  re- 
veals singular  capacity 
for  expression.  The 
two  pictures  are  not 
comparable,  for  the 
peaceful,  smiling 
serenity  of  the  one, 
with  its  fat  pasture 
and  cleared  views, 
and  trees  which  have 
room  in  which  to 
carry  their  green 
crowns,  and  room  for 
the  expansion  of  their 
roots  in  the  -soft  turf, 
is  as  essentially 
English  in  character 
as  the  other  is  French, 
yet  each  picture  has 
a  charm  peculiarly 
its  own. 

Decorative     as     a 
Japanese  brocade, 

complex,  vivid,  luminous,  the  picture  "  The 
Chase,"  by  that  clever  Scotsman,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hornel,  was  justly  and  prominently  centred 
in  the  Academy  of — if  we  remember  rightly 
— -a  couple  of  years  ago.  Glittering,  almost 
jewel-like  in  colour,  this  scene  of  flowers 
and  children  and  butterflies,  which  holds 
the  dignity  of  imaginative  art,  loses  these 
admirable  qualities  very  considerably  in  its 
translation  into  black  and  white.  Painted 
in  an  hour  of  immeasurable  heat,  the 
glare  of  which  could  scarce  be  borne  by 
eyes  older  than  those  of  children,  the  picture 


"  THE     BUTTERFLY."        BY    GEOllGE     HITCHCOCK. 

Reproduced  from  the  photograph  published  by  Neuerdein 
Fr^res,  Paris. 


shows  a  joyousness  which  Mr.  Hornel 
emphasises  in  his  mastery  of  his  material ; 
for  the  enterprise  with  which  the  work  was 
undertaken,  and  the  skill  and  vigour  with 
which  it  w^as  carried  through,  make  it  a  very 
noteworthy  performance. 

Again  we  have  contrast,  this  time  between 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hornel  and  that  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Joy,  who  has  produced  his  most 
striking  and  personal  effects  in  historical  sub- 
jects. Hi  this  particular  picture,  "  Guardian 
Elves,"  there  is  none  of  that  decorative 
quality  which  is  so 
:  *  •  ;  ■  ^  >■;  .  -  .  t-',  "J  pronounced  in  Mr. 
''  "^'"'^      Hdrnel's    ''The 

Chase,"  but  there  is 
a  strain  of  imagina- 
tion which  is  both 
suggestive  and  fan- 
tastic. 

By  a  coincidence, 
the  picture  we  next 
come  to  in  our  list 
deals  with  yet  another 
butterfly,  by  Mr. 
George  Hitchcock,  in 
which  a  Dutch  girl 
is  watching  for  the 
moment 

When  Zephyr  bids 
A    little   breeze    to    creep 

between  the  fans 
Of  careless  butterflies. 

This,  and  a  second 
picture  by  the  same 
artist,  called  ''La 
Fiancee  Hollandaise," 
remind  us  that  just 
as  Dumas  wrote  a 
drama  round  the  same 
delectable  bulb,  co 
Mr.  Hitchcock  has 
painted  a  comedy  by 
aid  of  the  tulip. 
Those  of  our  readers 
who  remember  our 
article  on  this  clever  American  artist's 
work  may  recall  how  we  pointed  out  that 
he  paints  women  and  flowers  with  equal 
distinction  and  effect,  for  he  has  that  delicate 
apprehension  of  the  beauty  of  each  which 
results  in  the  pictorial  excellence  of  which- 
ever he  makes  his  subject. 

Standing  amid  lines  of  blossoms,  which 
streak  into  slimness  as  their  stems  appear  in 
view,  and  then  melt  into  a  massed  radiance 
in  the  far  distance,  "La  Fiancee  Hollandaise" 
gathers  her  bridal  bouquet.  Here  again,  as 
in   the  case  of  Mr.  Hornel,  the  picture  of 


*'  LA    FIANCEE     HOLLANDAISE."        BY    GEORGE     HITCHCOCK. 

Reproduced  hy  permission  of  the  Artist. 


exuberant  blossoms,  of  tremulous  colour,  loses 
much  in  its  transL^tion  to  black  and  white. 

"  In  an  Orchard,  "  by  Alfred  Elias,  brings 
us  back  to  England,  and,  indeed,  close  to 
London,   for    we    know   many   such  places 


which  insist  upon  being  localised  in  memory, 
and  we  experience  a  quickening  of  emotion 
as  unexpectedly  w^e  come  across  such  a  scene 
just  off  the  beaten  track.  So  does  geography 
refuse  to  be   ignored   by  the   conscientious 
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historian.  Eicli  in  foliage  and  flecked  with 
light  and  shade,  Mr.  Elias's  truthful  render- 
ing of  his  subject  is  charmingly  reminiscent 
of  such  places. 

With  ''  The  Ferry,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Stott, 
we  come  to  one  of  the  poetic  pastorals 
expressive  of  that  simplicity  with  \\\\\q\\  all 
this  artist's  work  is  instinct.  Mr.  Stott's 
mission  is  not  only  to  present  such  scenes 
through  a  justly  observed  effect  of  light, 
but  to  do  so  with  a  technical  and  distinctive 
accomplishment  which,  pronouncing  itself  as 
authoritatively  right,  places  him  among  the 


most  touching,  and  sentiment  the  most 
lieart-reaching,  have  been  combined  witli 
teclmique  the  most  subtle,  charming,  and 
consummate." 

"  This  is,  to  oui"  taste,"  wrote  Mr.  Gregory, 
"  the  strongest  of  all  forms  of  art,  as  it  is 
also  the  most  difficult ;  for,  failing  success, 
it  lies  dangerously  near  to  insipidity.  Yet, 
aiming  high,  even  in  failure  it  is  superior 
to  mere  soulless  dexterity,  and  should  ])e 
to  us  of  English  birth  our  glory  and  pride 
to  maintain,  develop,  and  defend." 

And  it  is  in  the  delineation  of  these  themes 


"in    an    OHCIIAHD."        BY     ALFRED    ELIAS. 

From  the  picture  in  the  Oldham  Public  Art  Gallery,  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Oldham, 

from  a  photograph  by  Mansell  &  Co, 


greater  men.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Gregory, 
some  few  years  ago,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "  the  habit  and  the  high  merit  of  the 
English  School  is  in  the  delineation  of 
themes  of  tenderness  and  sweetness,  and  of 
joyousness  and  beauty,  of  the  felicities  of 
home  life,  of  gentle  sentiments,  of  pastoral 
and  peaceful  scenes  ;  and  it  is  gospel  to  us 
that  in  the  works  of  many  of  our  painters — 
and  particularly  in  those  of  Walker  and 
Mason,  Turner,  Cox,  Dewint,  Millais,  and 
Alfred  Hunt— the  highest  possible  achieve- 
ments in  pictorial  art  have  been  reached  in 
quite   modern   days,    where   tenderness    the 


of  "  tenderness  and  sweetness,"  of  "  gentle 
sentiments,  of  pastoral  and  peaceful  scenes," 
that  Mr.  Stott,  with  a  delicacy  of  insight 
which  makes  the  rare  of  the  common, 
manifests  his  artistic  sincerity. 

We  include  in  our  present  gallery  two 
admirable  studies  of  dog-life  and  character  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Blinks  and  Mr.  Edwin  Douglas. 
"  The  dog  remains  what  he  and  his  ancestors 
have  always  been — a  creature  of  veiy  superior 
intelligence  as  compared  with  most,  of  infinite 
intelligence  as  compared  with  many,"  says 
the  ordinary  man  from  his  ordinary  stand- 
point.   But  the  animal  painter  knows  better ; 
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he  knows  that  the  dog  has  the  range  and 
seriousness  of  culture  without  its  strain. 
His  study  of  this  superior  animal  reveals  to 
him  its  truthfulness  of  temper,  its  dehcacy 
of  conscience,  its  receptivity  of  command,  its 
trustful  obedience,  its  heroism,  its  insight, 
its  submissiveness  to  discipline,  its  odd  satis- 
faction and  pride  in  doing  its  duty,  and  that 
it  reaches  a  philosophy  under  disappointment 
which  the  human  being  never  shows.  Mr. 
Blinks  is  so  completely  in  touch  with  dog-hfe, 


loving  people  —  we  saw  this  pathetically 
demonstrated  in  the  leading  of  a  bewildered 
and  desolate  little  dog  in  a  sad  pageant 
recently  —  but  greatly  we  love  the  dog 
as  a  sporting  companion,  and  Mr.  Blinks 
admirably  places  his  dogs  upon  the  heather, 
doing  the  work  for  which  they  are  trained. 
His  facility  is  prodigious,  his  science  never 
at  fault.  He  comes  as  near  in  spirit  to  the 
sporting  dog  asLandseer  did  to  the  domestic. 
Mr.  Edwin  Douglas  stands,  perhaps,  still 


'•  POINTERS. 


BY     THOMAS     BLINKS. 


Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  New  Bond  Street,  W. ,  owners  of  the  copyright 
and  publishers  of  the  large  plate.     Copyright,  1908,  by  Photographische  Gesellschaft. 


that  in  all  his  pictures  of  them,  as  in  his 
equally  admirable  paintings  of  the  horse, 
he  appears  to  say  that  this  wider  knowledge 
has  become  part  of  his  temperament.  Land- 
seer's  interest  in  the  dog  was  demonstrated 
in  his  humanising  of  canine  character.  His 
pictures,  in  consequence,  were  full  of  a 
literary  quality  which,  although  it  was 
humorous  and  emotional,  conduced  to  the 
making  of  many  of  them  both  unpictorial 
and  untrue.  We  loved  his  interest  in 
incident  and  sentiment,  for  we  are  a  dog- 


nearer  to  Sir  Edwin  in  the  sentiment  of  his 
many  dog  pictures  and  the  technical  skill 
with  which  it  is  realised. 

Mr.  Douglas, as  we  recorded  in  our  article  on 
his  varied  work,  has  painted  men  and  women, 
sheep,  dogs,  cows,  horses  ;  and  of  the  last, 
many  famous  ones.  His  insight  into  animal 
intelligence  is  direct,  and,  as  a  result,  all  he 
relates  about  them  is  truthful.  It  is  indeed 
this  veracity  which  has  made  his  enormous 
print  popularity,  for  we  are  "a  sporting  and 
a  petting  people."     He  is  the  sympathetic 
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historian,  by  illustration,  of  animal  nature, 
and  supplies  to  us  a  graphic  literature,  which 
is  in  sentiment  invariably  suggestive  and 
not  infrequently  moving.  The  drama  he 
portrays  is  never  incredible,  the  incidents 
never  exorbitant,  the  characterisation  never 
forced. 

Landseer  illustrated  human  motives  by 
means  of  animals,  but  Mi*.  Douglas  never 
moves  his  from  their  natural  environment. 
His  interest  in  character  and  incident  is 
vivacious  and  acute,  but  even  more  acute  is 
his  interest  in  his  animals'  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  His  animals  are  admirably 
localised,  and  have  the  essential  characteristics 
of  their  environment. 

Miss  Nellie  Hadden,  whose  pastoral,  "  A 
Summer  Idyll,"  is  here  reproduced,  is  a 
devoted  interpreter  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
wild  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  world  around 
us,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  many  drawings 
and  paintings  which  she  has  contributed  to 
our  pages  in  articles  on  various  phases  of  wild 
life  as  seen  in  the  zoological  gardens  of 
London,  Hamburg,  and  Giza. 

Our  coloured  frontispiece  to  this  article 


is  from  one  of  the  finest  works  of  that 
accomplished  artist.  Sir  Alfred  East,  A.R.A. 
Working  indifferently  in  water-colours,  in 
oils,  or  with  the  etcher's  needle,  Sir  Alfred 
East  has  attained  to  a  singular  mastery  in 
each  medium.  He  presents  to  us  Nature  as 
he  sees  her,  in  an  exquisite  atmospheric 
envelope,  and  in  a  manner  that  has  a  supreme 
distinction  of  style. 

He  takes  his  subjects  from  Cairo,  the 
Thames,  the  Cotswolds,  Cornwall,  Venice, 
Normandy,  or  Japan,  as  the  hazard  of  place 
points.  The  scene  charms  him  by  appeal  to 
his  artistic  sense,  and  he,  selecting  from 
Nature  those  essentials  which,  by  aid  of  his 
medium,  paint,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  use, 
makes  them  his  own  by  subtle  alchemy  of 
method  as  only  a  man  of  genius  can. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  classify  Sir  Alfred 
East's  work,  which  Ave  are  not,  we  should 
place  it  under  the  head  of  classic  rather  than 
romantic  art ;  for  classic  art  is  entirely  free 
from  that  exaggeration  which  is,  in  the  other 
branch,  the  personal  note  of  the  artist. 
Possibly,  however.  Sir  Alfred  East  really 
holds  the  true  balance  between  the  two. 


'king   ai.fked  and   the   cakes. 


BY    EDWIN     DOUGLAS. 


Heprodiiced  by  permission  of  the  Autotype  Company,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.,  owners  of  the  copyright  and 
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WHITE    HEATHER. 


By  EDEN    PHILLPOTTS. 


LUCK  ?  Not  always.  I  can  mind  a 
very  startling  thing  where  'twas 
something  mighty  different  from 
luck  it  brought.  And  not  exactly  one  of 
those  cases,  neither,  where  you  might  have 
said  that  'twas  an  ill  wind  blowed  nobody 
any  good,  and 
that  good 
luck  came 
in  disguise, 
though  two 
people 
thought  so  at 
the  time.  No, 
'twas  clouded 
fortune  every 
way  —  the 
sort  of  poor 
speed  that 
runs  in 
families,  like 
red  hair. 
You  can't  tell 
why — there 
ban'tnogood 
w^  0  r  k  i  n  g 
reason  for  it 
—yet  'tis 
there,and  will 
crop  out  the 
moment  the 
chance  falls. 
But  when 
I  say  it 
happened  to 
they  Webbers 
down  to  Hex- 
worthy,  of 
course  you'll 
understand. 
'Twas    as    if 

Providence  had  forgot  'em — to  say  it  in  a 
pious  spirit.  Naught  prospered  among  'em 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  yet  the 
hardest  judge  couldn't  say  'twas  their  own 
fault  exactly  ;  because  'tis  outside  Nature  for 
a  man  to  choose  his  own  intellects,  and  the 
poor  toads  couldn't  no  more  help  being  born 
without  brains  than  you  and  me  could  help 
being   born  with  'em.     They  had  sensible 

Copyright,  1910,  by  Eden  Phillpott 
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'"Who  is  it? 
cried  Samson.' 


wives,  too,  for  'tis  often  the  whim  of  a 
clever  woman  to  take  a  simple  man ;  but  the 
Webber  mould  of  mind  was  the  easiest  to 
hand  down,  seemingly,  and  whether  'twas  a 
man  or  a  w^oman  wedded  from  that  stock, 
their  childer  was  almost  sure  to  be  terrible 

light-laden 
wi'  wits. 

Well,  pros- 
perity don't 
home  with 
the  fools,  and 
though  good 
as  gold,  poor 
Jane  a  n  d 
8  a  m  s  0  n 
Webber 
could  only 
just  make 
shift  to  keep 
a  roof  over 
the  heads  of 
themselves 
and  their 
darter. 
Alison  she 
was  called, 
and  a  very 
pretty  woman 
Avithout  a 
doubt.  The 
soft-eyed, 
coaxing  sort, 
tall  and 
comely  and 
sweet  of 
voice.  'Twas 
their  only 
one,  and  they 
hoped  in  their 
secret  hearts 
that  she'd  make  a  match  worthy  of  her,  and 
be  in  a  condition  of  life  presently  to  keep 
'em  out  of  the  union  workhouse.  The 
tronble  was  that,  in  their  humble  way,  she 
never  seed  nobody  of  any  account,  and 
couldn't  go  where  successful  men  are  to  be 
found. 

But,   nevertheless,   one    found    her,   and 
he  was   Silas  Worth,  the  farmer  at  Little 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Slierberton.  He'd  got  up  home  to  fifty  heart- 
whole  ;  but  when  his  mother  died,  he  cast 
about  and  bethought  him  that  he  must  have 
a  partner.  A  fiddle-faced,  clean-living  man, 
with  old-fashioned  whiskers  and  weak  eyes, 
and  a  dab  of  Time's  whitewash  showing  over 
his  ears.  No  maiden  had  ever  looked  at 
him  ;  and  never  did  he  think  of  them,  or 
hunger  for  such  a  ticklish  possession,  till  his 
parent  went,  and  he  beginned  to  understand 
there  Avere  such  things  as  cooking  and  the 
tending  of  a  house.  And  first,  no  doubt,  he 
was  merely  interested  in  AHson  as  he  might 
have  been  in  a  new  Harrow  or  seed-drill  ;  but 
after  a  bit  his  banked- up  fires  blazed  out,  as 
they  will  sometimes  in  one  of  they  cold 
men  if  he  suddenly  falls  in  love.  He 
courted  like  a  good  'un,  and  chucked  a  pound 
or  two  of  his  money  about,  by  all  accounts. 

He  was  very  well-to-do  for  them  parts,  by 
reason  of  his  sheep.  Old  Dartmoors  crossed 
with  Devon  Long  Wools  they  w^as,  and  their 
coats  were  a  marvel — fifteen  to  tw^enty  pounds 
they  carried  as  often  as  not.  Splendid  wool, 
I  can  assure  'e.  But  the  art  lies  in  the  breed- 
ing, for  the  temptation  be  to  go  for  the  wool 
alone  ;  whereas  the  first  point  you've  got  to 
mind  is  that  you  don't  breed  out  the  Dartmoor 
constitution.  And  Silas  Worth  understood 
these  things  ;  and  many — for  envy,  I  dare 
say — sneered  at  the  man,  and  said  wi'  his 
long  jaws  and  mournful  brown  eyes,  and 
rather  high-pitched  voice,  he  weren't  but 
little  better  than  a  sheep  himself. 

Sheep  or  no,  however,  he  had  a  high 
character  for  righteous  dealing  and  sober 
living.  And,  what  was  more  to  the  point  in 
the  matter  of  Alison  Webber,  he  had  pluck 
and  perseverance,  and  wouldn't  take  "  No  " 
for  an  answer. 

The  thing  didn't  run  suent  by  any  means, 
for  she'd  got  no  use  for  the  man  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  In  fact,  her  heart  was 
full  to  the  brim  with  love  for  another  sort 
of  chap.  Just  the  old  story,  in  fact,  and 
grey-eyed  young  Alison  felt  as  if  Silas  might 
make  a  pleasant  uncle,  but  couldn't  picture 
him  any  closer  without  a  shiver  and  a  pang. 
Her  parents,  on  the  contrary,  knew  'twas  do 
or  die  in  the  matter,  and  they  helped  Silas 
in  season  and  out.  As  poor  as  coots,  and 
every  chance  of  being  poorer,  you  see, 
because  Jane  always  tore  her  washing  by 
some  unhappy  accident,  and  so  got  less  and 
less  to  do  ;  while  Samson,  he  was  a  thatcher, 
and  they  shining,  everlasting  correlgated  iron 
roofs  were  just  beginning  to  come  in  at  that 
time,  and,  of  course,  they  was  his  doom. 
So  they  gived  the  girl  no  peace,  and  Silas, 


blinded  by  love's  selfishness,  couldn't  see 
that  he  was  making  her  life  a  cruel  burden, 
but  pressed  on  with  his  warm  heart  and  silly 
voice,  though  it  nearly  always  talked  sense. 
And,  so  like  as  not,  it  was  the  fiow  of  solid 
sense  that  drowned  her  spirit  ;  for  a  man  of 
fifty  must  have  a  large  experience  and  a 
cunning  mind  to  please  and  delight  a  girl 
of  twenty- tw^o.  And,  of  course,  Mr.  Worth 
had  neither.  He  was  good  and  sensible, 
and  fairly  choked  her.  'Twas  like  feeding  a 
healthy,  hungry  creature  on  naught  but  milk 
food. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  was  the  right 
one — right  in  her  eyes,  but  wrong  to  her 
parents.  Whatever  else  Giles  Maddock  may 
have  been,  milk  food  he  was  not.  'Twas  his 
father,  old  Maddock  of  Postbridge,  as  they 
axed,  when  he  was  dying,  where  he'd  like  to 
lie  to.  "  Will  'e  be  buried  here,  in  the  new 
cemetery,  or  be  took  over  to  Widecombe,  or 
go  up  to  Princetown  ?  "  they  said  ;  and  he 
elected  for  Princetown.  "  I've  lived  to  Post- 
bridge  for  just  on  eighty  year,  my  dears,"  he 
answered,  "  and  I'm  wishful  for  a  change." 
A  heathen  old  man  in  his  opinions,  yet  I 
never  heard  as  he  did  anybody  any  harm. 
"  Father  don't  believe  in  nothing — gods 
or  devils — do  'e,  father  ?  "  his  boy  Giles 
axed  him  in  my  hearing,  and  the  old  chap 
answered  :  "  Ess  fay,  devils  I  believe  in  now  ; 
I  began  to  believe  in  'em  about  the  time  you 
turned  fifteen  year  old,  my  son." 

But  at  twenty-five  Giles  Maddock  weren't 
a  devil  exactly,  but  a  very  manly,  peppery, 
hard-riding  man,  without  more  wickedness 
than  belongs  to  his  age,  and  wath  a  handsome 
red  face  and  a  ginger  moustache  and  blue 
eyes.  He  liked  the  girls  in  general,  and  they 
liked  him ;  but  Alison  Webber  he  loved 
properly,  and  there's  no  doubt  but  they  w^ere 
tokened  in  secret.  Of  course,  Giles  was 
nobody— no  havage,  no  money,  no  nothing 
but  a  fine  face  and  figure  and  a  good  conceit 
of  himself.  He  was  under  water-keeper  by 
Dart,  and  got  fourteen  shilling  a  week,  and 
clamoured  for  twenty.  His  brother  had  been 
shot  in  the  war,  but  that  hadn't  bettered 
him. 

And  there  soon  comed  a  climax  to  the 
affair,  because,  naturally  at  his  age,  Worth 
didn't  want  to  w^aste  a  longf ul  time  wooing, 
and  felt  terrible  anxious  to  have  the  matter 
settled  and  the  day  fixed.  He  knew  a  bit 
about  Giles  Maddock,  but  not  all.  'Twas  no 
wonder  to  him  that  another  was  after  Alison — 
indeed,  seeing  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he 
wouldn't  have  wondered  if  tw^enty  had  been 
after  her — but  as  to  Giles  Maddock,  from 
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his  high  and  safe  position  as  a  man  of  money 
and  position,  Worth  couldn't  take  him  serious 
at  all. 

Then  it  came  to  a  question  whether  the 
girl  hadn't  better  flout  her  parents  and  tell 
Silas  plump  out  that  she  loved  another  man. 
She  reckoned  that  would  be  the  proper  thing  ; 
but  Maddock,  he  judged  it  might  be  wiser  to 
wait  a  little  bit  till  he  got  his  pound  a  week. 
He  was  a  hopeful  man,  you  see,  as  them  with 
a  large  conceit  of  themselves  most  generally 
are. 

The  lovers  met  one  evening  where  Swin- 
combe  River  runs  to  Dart,  and  Giles  was  a 
bit  excited,  because  the  night  afore  he'd 
catched  Ted  Willes  poaching  and  got  him 
took  up  for  it ;  but  Alison  weren't  interested 
in  that.  She  was  properly  down  on  her  luck, 
in  fact,  and  not  the  beautiful  river,  nor  the 
reds  of  evening  shining  on  the  trees,  nor  the 
cheerful  talk  of  the  water-keeper  could 
hearten  her. 

You  mightn't  know  Swincombe  Firs  ;  but, 
if  not,  you'll  do  well  to  seek  the  place  of  a 
summer  evening  when  the  sun's  westering. 
Dart  comes  looping  from  east  to  south 
betwixt  banks  all  covered  wi'  granite  rocks 
and  brake  fern  and  furzes  ;  and  afore  the 
stream  reaches  Swincombe  Firs,  great  moss- 
clad  boulders  stop  the  way  and  fret  her  into 
singing.  She  foams  and  spouts  among  'em, 
and  then  glides  out  in  a  mighty  great  pool — 
all  peace  and  play  of  broken  light  and  tree 
shadows,  where  wood  and  sky  be  catched  in 
a  shaking  picture  upon  the  brown  water. 
And  as  for  the  firs  themselves,  they  lift  in  a 
scattered  clump  wi'  long  reaches  of  deep  grass 
beneath  'em.  Flowers  shine  out  there,  and 
by  day  they  devil's  darning-needles*  dance 
over  the  water  and  hawk  and  rustle  in  the 
air,  and  by  night  the  glow-worms  twinkle. 

Here  at  sunset  time  the  tree  trunks  burn 
like  pillars  of  red  fire,  you  might  say,  and 
great  shadows  fall  behind  'em  and  splash  the 
evening  light  with  darkness.  The  gloaming 
falls  pale  after  a  bit,  and  then,  in  the  hush 
of  the  dimpsy  hour,  'twixt  night  and  day, 
many  creatures  be  apt  to  waken,  and  'tis  a 
busy  minute  at  water's  brink.  The  voles 
swim  across  the  river,  and  leave  a  shining 
wake  behind  'em  ;  the  trout  rise,  if  'tis  an 
evening  to  tempt  'em,  and  the  circles  of  the 
splashes  widen  and  widen  and  run  into  each 
other.  From  the  trees  wood-pigeons  come 
down  to  drink,  and  the  sheep,  that  have 
drowsed  in  the  shade,  and  cattle,  that  have 
stood  dewlap  deep  in  the  river  while  the  sun 

*  Dragon-flies. 


blazed  and  the  flies  bit,  rise  up  and  eat  the 
dew-wet  grass. 

And  here  'twas  that  Alison  told  her  Giles 
in  a  word  that  she  could  suffer  no  more. 

'Twas  her  parents  that  made  the  trouble, 
and  she  was  very  fond  of  'em,  and  very 
wishful  to  see  them  better  ofP.  But,  though 
she'd  told  'em  about  Giles,  and  made  a 
glowing  picture  of  him  and  his  prospects 
and  great  hopes  and  high  desert,  'twas  all  in 
vain.  She  was  wearing  out  and  weakening. 
She  made  the  man  see  very  clearly  that 
things  were  running  crooked,  and  that  if 
he  didn't  strike  soon,  and  strike  hard,  he  was 
like  to  lose  her. 

But  what  could  he  do  ?  You  may  have  the 
heart  of  a  lion,  but  if  you  haven't  got  money, 
you'll  be  hungry.  The  times  have  changed, 
you  see,  and  though  the  battle  be  to  the 
strong  still,  'tis  the  strength  have  shifted. 
Cash  is  the  mighty  thing  now,  and  the  world 
lays  itself  out  to  protect  and  support  cash. 

Well,  there  'twas  between  Alison  and  Giles, 
and  she,  as  had  lived  in  poverty  all  her  life 
and  knew  nothing  else,  w^ould  have  took  him 
and  his  fourteen  shilling  a  week  with  joy  and 
gladness ;  but  if  she  did,  'twas  the  last  hope 
of  her  parents  gone,  and  she  was  a  good 
daughter,  and  they  knew  it,  and  took  care  to 
grind  into  her  a  daughter's  duty. 

She  laid  it  afore  Giles  that  evening,  and  he 
didn't  take  too  kindly  to  it.  In  fact,  he  lost 
his  temper  above  a  bit. 

"  Oh,  jimmery  !  "  he  said.  "  Be  you  to  ruin 
the  whole  of  your  life  for  them  two  old 
people  ?  'Tis  for  parents  to  look  after  their 
children,  if  you  ax  me,  not  for  children  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  parents.  You  don't 
suppose  my  good  parts  won't  be  found  out 
afore  I'm  much  older  ?  You  don't  think  a 
man  like  me  be  going  to  rest  content  with 
fourteen  shilling  for  evermore  ?  I'll  give  you 
my  word  that  I'll  be  a  good  useful  son  to 
your  father  and  mother  when  the  time 
comes." 

"  I  know  it  well,"  said  Alison,  "  but  they 
don't,  and  though  I've  promised  'em  you'll 
never  neglect  them  and  all  that,  they  be  a 
feckless  and  a  timid  pair,  poor  dears,  and 
they  smother  me  with  old  sayings,  that  be 
the  work  of  cleverer  heads  than  theirs,  and 
too  clever  for  me  to  answer.  They  tell  that 
a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush, 
and  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  and  all 
that  foolishness." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you'd  run  away  with 
me  !  "  burst  out  the  man. 

"  Where  to  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Besides,  if 
you  run  away,  you'll  lose  your  fourteen  bob 
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a  week.  'Tis  only  the  rich  can  do  dashing 
things  hke  that." 

"  I'll  see  Silas  Worth,  then,"  said  the 
under  water-keeper.  "  I  can  speak  straighter 
to  him  than  what  you  can  ;  and  if  he  pesters 
you  any  more  after  he's  heard  me,  then  he's 
no  man." 

But,  of  course,  it  was  just  because  Silas 
was  a  man  that  it  made  no  difference.  He'd 
got  the  power,  and  to  a  chap  of  his  standing 
and  age,  young  Giles  Maddock  seemed  as 
naught.  Instead  of  throwing  over  Alison 
himself,  Mr.  Worth  was  angered  that  such  a 
one  as  Giles  had  even  showed  enough  cheek 
to  look  at  her.  In  fact,  he  surprised  himself 
by  the  high-minded  view  he  took  of  the 
situation.  And  he  wouldn't  hear  Alison  on 
it,  neither.  He  astonished  her  not  a  little, 
and  told  her  that,  with  her  great  gifts  of 
body  and  soul,  she  must  look  far  higher  than 
such  as  Maddock  for  a  husband.  He  kept 
at  her  very  dogged  indeed,  and  so  did  her 
parents.  They  relaxed  no  effort  from  morn 
till  night  ;  and  to  show  how  little  Silas 
thought  of  the  claims  of  the  rival  man, 
he  actually  advanced  Giles,  put  his  case 
favourably  at  headquarters,  and,  by  his 
own  act,  got  Maddock's  money  raised  to  a 
pound  a  week.  He  mentioned  it  to  Alison 
on  the  fatal  day,  and  she  thanked  him  for  it, 
and  said  she  never  doubted  but  he  was  a 
kindly  and  large-hearted  creature.  But,  if 
the  deed  hadn't  been  done  already,  she 
might  have  fired  off  a  word  or  two  for  Giles 
at  that  moment,  and  chid  Silas  Worth, 
because  scorn's  no  salt  for  a  kind  gift,  any- 
way ;  but  'twas  plain  the  farmer  held  Giles 
of  no  account  at  all.  And  when,  later  on, 
he  left  Alison's  honie  and  rode  off  very  gay 
and  gallant  over  the  Moor  to  his  farm  at 
Little  Sherberton,  there  was  only  one  thought 
in  his  head  and  one  hugeous  joy  in  his  heart, 
and  no  room  in  either  of  'em  for  anything  else. 

For  she'd  took  him. 

"  Good  night,  my  sweeting  !  "  he  cries  out, 
and  gallops  off  on  his  black  boss,  feeling  like 
a  boy,  and  looking  ten  years  younger  than 
usual.  All  rose-coloured  the  world  to  him, 
no  doubt,  and  if  there  was  a  tear-stain  or  two 
on  the  fairness  of  it,  and  if  his  conscience 
pricked  him  here  and  there,  he  made  light  of 
them  things,  as  a  love-mad  man  naturally 
would  do  in  such  a  case,  because  he  knew 
himself  and  he  knew  his  vartues,  and,  without 
self-praise,  could  honestly  feel  he  had  the 
gifts  proper  to  a  pattern  husband.  But  what 
he  promised  to  get  wrecked  on  was  the  fact 
that  his  particular  fine  gifts  weren't  no  sort 
of  us3  to  that  sort  o'  woman.      Fine  iiifts  be 


cheese-cakes  to  a  pig  unless  the  receiver 
wants  them  ;  and  no  doubt  that's  why  the 
Good  Book  says  that  'tis  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  ;  because  to  a  large  heart  'tis 
always  good  to  give,  whereas  even  the  least 
of  us  know  that  a  gift  may  be  worse  than  a 
drink  of  gall  if  it  comes  at  the  wrong  time 
or  from  the.  wrong  person. 

He  rode  off,  then,  and  left  her  drowning  in 
tears,  and  her  old  people  humming  about  her 
like  a  brace  of  bees  round  a  bit  of  clover. 
They  told  her  what  a  brave,  good  girl  she 
was,  and  how  the  Lord  would  richly  reward 
her  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  And 
Samson,  who  never  lost  an  excuse  for  a  nip 
between  meals,  had  out  his  gin  bottle  to 
drink  luck  ;  and  Jane,  she  pawed  and  prayed 
over  her  daughter,  and  said  that  Alison  was 
the  light  of  their  forlorn  lives,  and  would 
keep  their  grey  hairs  out  of  the  House,  and 
give  'em  brave  grandchilder  to  guide  their 
footsteps  when  they  grew  Aveak  and  tootlish. 

But  the  poor  girl  escaped  from  'em  after 
a  bit,  and  she  was  up  over,  kneeling  by  her 
little  chicket- window,  crying  still,  and  looking 
with  drowned  eyes  over  the  Moor  the  way 
that  Silas  Worth  had  ridden,  when  up  come 
Giles  Maddock.  He  was  as  gay  for  once  as 
she  was  glum.  He'd  fetched  along  a  brave 
rabbit  for  Mrs.  Webber  and  a  brave  bit  of 
news  for  his  sweetheart.  In  fact,  he  was 
bursting  with  joy  and  pride,  you  might  say  ; 
but  neither  lasted  long,  for  the  truth  pricked 
him,  like  a  pin  pricks  a  bladder,  and  let  the 
joy  and  pride  out  cruel  quick. 

He  was  full  of  his  own  news,  of  course, 
and  long  before  he  reached  the  cot  he  bawled 
out  that  the  Fishing  Board  had  lifted  up  his 
money  to  a  pound.  But  then  out  hopped 
father  Webber,  to  explain  that  none  less  than 
Mr.  Worth  had  done  this  good  deed  for  him  ; 
and  out  hopped  mother  Webber,  to  tell  him 
that  the  matter  of  Alison  was  at  an  end  for 
him,  and  that  her  girl  was  tokened  to  Farmer 
Worth  for  good  or  ill,  and  to  be  wedded  so 
quick  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  law 
and  religion.  But  Alison  young  Giles  did 
not  see  just  then,  because  she  drawed  in  her 
head  when  she  marked  him  coming. 

Upon  this  masterpiece  of  news  the  under 
water-keeper  dropped  his  rabbit,  cussed  they 
old  folk  with  all  the  power  of  passion,  and 
refused  to  believe  one  word  of  what  he  had 
lieard.  He  trapsed  off,  shaking  with  rage, 
and  forgot  the  rabbit  in  his  wrath  ;  but 
Jane  Webber,  she  fell  upon  it  and  took  it 
indoors. 

'Twasn't  much  more  than  an  hour  later 
that  the  disappointed   man  hastened   back 
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again.  Candle-teening  time  had  fallen  when 
he  returned,  and  the  smell  of  a  cooking  rabbit 
tilled  the  house  place. 

"  Here's  a  terrible  come-along-of-it!"  cries 
Giles.  "  I  was  going  down  over  in  the 
.  dimpsy  light,  and  what  should  I  see  but  a 
boss  on  three  legs  by  that  there  stickle  place 
above  the  river  !  And,  close  by,  if  I  didn't 
find  a  man  sprawled  out  on  the  way  !  And 
fust  I  thought  he  was  asleep,  but  very  soon 
I  feared,  by  the  queer  w^ay  he  w^as  lying  and 
the  form  of  him,  that  he  must  be  awful  sick 
at  the  least.  'Tis  all  very  sad,  I'm  sure,  but 
thank  Heaven,  there's  none  depending  on 
him.  And  when  I  think  how  cruel  joyful 
he  was  when  last  I  seed  him,  it  do  almost 
make  a  man  fear  to  be  alive." 

"  Poor  soul !  Who  be  it,  then  ?  "  asked 
Jane  Webber,  turning  from  the  fire.  "  Was 
it  a  fit  or  drink,  do  'e  reckon  ?  " 

"  His  neck-bone's  broke,"  answered  Mad- 
dock — "  cracked  through  Hke  a  carrot.  No 
doubt  he  was  full  of  his  luck,  and  thinking 
of  the  future,  and  trusting  to  the  boss — a 
boss  he  never  axed  to  carry  beer,  for  sartain. 
And  the  steepness  would  have  been  naught, 
but  no  doubt  he  put  his  foot  in  a  rabbit-hole 
—the  boss,  I  mean — and  his  poor  off  foreleg 
be  hanging  from  under  the  knee  by  a  thread, 
and  he'll  have  to  be  shot  so  quick  as  they 
can  fetch  a  gun.  And  to  my  know- 
ledge he  was  worth  forty  pound.  There 
stood  the  wretched  brute  beside  his  master, 
wondering  what  fearful  thing  had  suddenly 
come  over  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and  I  just 
made  haste  back  with  the  news,  and  now  I 
must  run  down  to  Hexworthy,  so  fast  as  ever 
I  can,  and  get  some  men  and  a  cart  to  fetch 
in  the  corpse.    Little  he  thought  when " 

"  Who  is  it  ?  Who  is  it  ?  "  cried  Samson. 
"  What  a  chap  you  are  to  keep  on  so,  and 
never  so  much  as  tell  us  the  poor  fellow's 
name  ! " 

"Well  known  in  these  parts,  and  well 
thought  upon,  and  none  owqs  him  more 
thanks  than  me,  I'm  sure,  for  'twas  him  put 
up  my  money,  and  then  died  in  the  nick  of 


time.  'Tis  poor  Mr.  Worth,  in  a  word.  He 
must  have  pitched  on  his  liead,  and  wliite  as 
a  dog's  tooth  he  lies,  with  his  face  looking 
over  his  back." 

The  old  people  yowled — out  of  sorrow  for 
themselves — and  Jane  got  one  of  her  shaking 
agues  there  and  then,  and  dropped  on  the 
hearthstone. 

"  And  if  the  poor  unfortunate  chap  hadn't 
found  white  heath  ! "  runs  on  young  Giles. 
"  Yes,  he  had,  and  he'd  lighted  ofP  the  boss 
and  picked  it,  and  mounted  ajiain,  no  doubt ; 
and  there  'twas  in  his  button-hole  under 
his  twisted  head  ;  and  somehow  'tw^as  the 
saddest  sight  of  all,  and  fairly  curdled  my 
innards  to  see  it  there,  though  I  couldn't 
tell  you  for  why." 

He  went  to  the  stairs  what  led  to  the 
upper  chambers,  and  yelled  out  to  Alison 
AVebber  that  Silas  was  gone  home  by  a  short 
cut.  Then  he  set  off  to  blaze  the  thing 
abroad  ;  and  'tis  no  good  pretending  the 
man  was  mournful  or  chapfallen,  because 
he  was  not,  and,  for  that  matter,  he  did  not 
pretend  it  himself.  Alison  comed  down 
from  her  bedroom  then,  and  it  took  her  all 
her  time  to  console  and  comfort  them  crushed 
and  shattered  old  people.  For  from  that 
moment  'twas  said  they  had  a  clear  fore- 
knowledge they'd  end  their  days  in  the 
workhouse.  And  they  was  perfectly  right : 
they  did  do  so. 

And  with  time  their  daughter  took  Giles 
Maddock.  They  didn't  marry  in  haste  exactly, 
for  though  quickly  tokened  afore  the  nation, 
'twasn't  till  he  rose  to  be  head  water-keeper, 
with  a  cottage  and  thirty  shilling  a  ^^■eek, 
that  they  wedded.  And  she  felt  the  weight 
of  his  hand  sometimes,  though  only  now  and 
then  of  a  Saturday  night,  I  believe.  He 
turned  out  middling,  like  most  of  'em,  and 
Alison  allowed  in  after-life  that,  though  he 
might  have  been  a  deal  better,  he  might 
also  have  been  a  deal  Avorse.  But  there — ■ 
marriage  is  a  lottery,  according  to  the  old 
saw ;  and  though  the  men  say  it  oftenest, 
'tis  the  women  that  know  it  best. 


RUBBER. 


By    R.    SWIRE. 


N  the  naturalisation 
papers  their  names 
read  as  Moses  and 
Schlacht,  but  the 
junior  partner  had 
ideas.  He  thought 
that  "  Moses  and 
Schlacht"  sounded 
too  flippant  for  the 
realms  of  high 
finance  ;  so  they 
became  "  Messrs.  Somes  and  Pitt,"  and  the 
brass  door-plate  was  designed  accordingly. 

The  office  was  handsomely,  even  tastefully, 
furnished,  and  the  cigars  and  liquors  were 
beyond  reproach  ;  consequently,  there  was 
no  valid  reason  why  the  firm  should  not 
flourish.  And  the  firm  did  flourish.  The 
Naomi  Goldfields,  Limited,  and  Tisbee 
Copper,  had  gone  well — in  fact,  they  had 
exceeded  expectations.  The  shareholders 
were  jubilant  — so  far — and  there  was  another 
nice  fat  dividend  waiting  for  them  if  they 
became  impatient. 

In  a  short  time  the  partners  contemplated 
retiring  to  their  respective  Continental  estates ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Somes  so  ably  urged  :  "  Just  one 
more,  Arthur— just  one  more  before  we  go." 
And  so  they  awaited  the  opportunity  to 
utter  the  financial  bantling  which  was  to  be 
the  culminating  effort  of  their  genius. 

But  this  morning  they  were  angry  and 
agitated— and  with  reason.  The  golden 
shower  was  falling  plenteously  around  them 
in  all  directions.  Never  did  they  remember 
such  eagerness  as  the  speculative  public  dis- 
played, but  none  of  this  wealth  was  flowing 
into  their  coffers.  The  junior  partner  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  wringing  his  hands. 
"  I  tell  you  ve  must  'ave  a  rubber  property," 
ho  iterated  in  an  almost  tearful  voice. 

Mr.  Somes  was  seated  at  his  desk,  reading 
an  article  in  an  encyclopsedia. 

"  Veil,  go  out  and  buy  von  !  "  he  snapped. 
"  Yes,  but  vere — vere,  I  ask  you  ?  "  the 
other  screamed. 
"  I  don't  know." 

Mr.  Pitt  found  the  stress  of  his  emotions 
too  much  for  him,  and  collapsed  into  the 
nearest  lounge-chair.  Mr.  Somes  returned 
to  his  article  on  india-rubber.  He  looked  up 
as  the  office  boy  entered  the  room. 


"  Gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,"  the  boy  said, 
and  laid  a  visiting  card  on  the  desk.  Mr. 
Somes  took  it  up  incuriously  and  read  it. 

"  Tck  !  "  he  said.     "  Show  him  in." 

He  waited  until  the  boy  had  disappeared, 
and  then  read  out  in  a  low  voice  :  "  James 
Shaw,  Asana  Rubber  Plantations,  Sumatra." 

Mr.  Pitt  hurried  to  his  desk  and  began  to 
write  furiously.  Mr.  Somes  was  busy  hiding 
the  encyclopsedia. 

The  partners  were  courteous,  but  not 
effusive,  when  the  caller  entered  the  room. 
Each  spoke  with  a  carefully  acquired  English 
accent,  which  w^as  the  admiration  of  their 
intimates. 

"  What  can  we  do  for  you,  Mr.  Shaw  ?  " 
inquired  the  senior. 

Mr.  James  Shaw  was  a  tall,  florid -faced 
man,  with  a  pleasant  laugh. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  might  care  to  float  a 
company  to  acquire  my  rubber  plantation," 
he  said  carelessly.  "  I  heard  of  you  in  con- 
nection with  'Tisbees.'  The  chairman,  Sir 
James  Slater,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
although  I  am  not  sufficiently  fortunate  to 
be  a  shareholder.  I  have  only  just  returned 
to  England." 

"  U-m-m  !  "  said  Mr.  Pitt.  "  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  don't  care  much  for  '  rubbers ';  as 
yet  we  have  not  touched  them.  We  have 
refused  several  offers  quite  lately.  We 
thought  they  looked  a  little  shady." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Shaw  politely.  "  But 
'  rubbers '  are  going  very  much  higher." 

"  They  may — they  may,"  said  Mr.  Somes 
cautiously.  "  But  have  you  the  particulars 
with  you  ?  We  might  just  look  through 
them." 

The  partners  produced  whisky  and  cigars, 
and  then  gave  ten  minutes  concentrated 
attention  to  the  reports  which  were  forth- 
coming. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Somes  at  last,  "these 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  But — er — 
between  ourselves,  now,  what  quantity  of 
rubber  do  you  think  the  estate  will  produce 
annually  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  Mr.  James  Shaw  cheerfully. 

The  partners  sat  up  and  gasped.  Mr. 
Somes  half  rose  in  his  chair. 

"  You  intend  to  insult " 

Mr.  Shaw  calmly  interrupted  :  "  Or  shall 
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we  say  an  ontpnt  equal  in  value  to  the  i^^old 
from  Naomi,  or  tlie  copper  from  Tisbee  ? " 

Mr.  Somes  sat  down  lieavily.  Mr.  Pitt 
wiped  his  face. 

"  I  happen  to  know  those  properties,  jou 
see,"  explained  the  tall  man  gently. 

"  What  are  your  proposals  ?  "  said  Somes, 
with  a  rasp  in  his  voice. 

Mr.  James  Shaw  blew  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke  from  his  cigar,  and  laughed.  Then 
he  began  to  speak,  slowly  and  "deliberately, 
emphasising  each  point  by  raising  a  strong 
finger  out  of  the  unshapely  mass  of  his 
fist. 

"  I  propose  that  we  form  a  company  with 


"  Not  a  cent,"  said  Mr.  Shaw.  '•  Those 
are  my  terms  ;  you  can  take  or  leave  them, 
as  you  wish." 

The  expert  partners  attempted  to  shake 
Mr.  Shaw's  resolution.  They  devoted  r. 
strenuous  half  hour  to  the  purpose. 

"  Why  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  take 
up  so  many  shares  ? "  asked  Mr.  Somes 
plaintively.  "Sixty  thousand  pounds  is  a 
great  sum  of  money." 

"  Precisely.  But  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
shares  manipulated  down  to  a  tenth  of  their 
face  value,  and  T  think  a  stake  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  will  persuade  you  to  keep 
up  the  price."     The   man's  pleasant  laugh 
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a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  We  will  each  take  up  thirty 
thousand  shares,  leaving  sixty  thousand 
to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  public.  I 
will  accept  my  shares  as  the  purchase  price 
of  the  property.  You  will  have  to  pay  for 
yours.  As  soon  as  the  company  is  formed, 
you  can  send  out  a  man  of  your  own  choice 
to  Sumatra.  He  will  report  according  to 
your  instructions,  and  you  can  sell  out  at 
your  discretion.  You  ought  to  make  at  least 
forty  thousand  pounds  on  the  deal." 

Messrs.  Somes  and  Pitt  began  to  protest 
volubly.  "  Was  there  to  be  no  *  promotion 
money '  ? " 


echoed  through  the  room.  "  You  see,  I 
don't  happen  to  trust  you,"  lie  said. 

Messrs.  Somes  and  Pitt  looked  shocked. 
P)ut  it  was  no  use.  They  recognised  that 
their  new  partner  was  the  possessor  of  a 
strong  will,  and  at  last  agreed  to  his  terms, 
with  the  air  of  men  who  are  signing  their 
own  death  -  warran  ts . 

After  Shaw  had  left,  they  cheered  up  con- 
siderably. "  It  was  not  so  bad,"  they  re- 
flected. "They  had  a  rubber  property  at 
last,  and,  more  important  still,  they  had  the 
*  finessing  '  of  the  shares  in  their  own  hands. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  that." 

Mr.  James  Shaw  chuckled  as  he  stepped 
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into  his  taxi.  "  Got  you,  you  sharks  !  "  he 
wliispered  to  the  cushions.  "  Fll  teach  you 
to  foist  your  '  wild  cats  '  on  to  my  friends  ! " 

The  taxi  sHd  decorously  round  a  furniture 
Van,  and  dipped  into  mean  streets,  emerging 
presently  into  the  solid  squares  which  pre- 
serve the  respectability  of  the  giddy  West. 

It  pulled  up  at  No.  17,  Repton  Square, 
and  Shaw  was  soon  inside  the  cool,  restful- 
looking  drawing-room. 

"  Hallo,  Jim  !  You  are  just  in  time  for  tea. 
Mother's  out." 

A  slim  girl,  with  clark  hair  and  grey  eyes, 
came  across  the  room,  smiling. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Shaw. 

"  You're  extremely  rude  to  poor  mother," 
said  the  girl  severely. 

"  I  meant  about  the  tea." 

"  You  horrid  thing  !  " 

"  Vanity  of  vanit "  began  Shaw,  but 

the  girl  laid  her  hand  across  his  mouth. 
They  stood  there  smiling  into  each  other's 
eyes. 

Shaw  had  known  Sybil  Slater  since  the 
time  when  her  frocks  w^ere  indiscreet  up  to 
the  knee,  and  her  hair  a  rebellious  cloud. 
In  those  days  he  used  to  smuggle  expensive 
boxes  of  chocolate  into  her  father's  house,  and 
be  rewarded — generally  upon  the  stairs  as  he 
was  leaving — by  an  eager,  if  somewhat  sticky, 
kiss  from  ber  warm  lips.  Jim  Shaw  longed 
to  repeat  the  experience  now,  as  the  faint 
scent  of  her  hair  stole  insidiously  on  his 
senses ;  but  ten  years  makes  a  deal  of 
difference.  He  was  still  a  man — a  more 
matured  man,  perhaps,  but  still  only  a  man — ■ 
while  she,  who  had  been  the  little  girl,  was 
become  a  woman. 

"  Well,  have  you  destroyed  your  sharks, 
as  you  call  them  ?  "  said  Sybil,  as  she  moved 
over  to  the  tea-table. 

"  Time,  dear  lady — give  me  time.  The 
trap  is  laid,  and  the  mice  are  nibbling,  so 
I'm  doing  very  well.  Tbanks  !  "  He  took 
the  tea  from  her  and  sat  down  near  the  table. 
"  But  Sir  James  must  trust  me  implicitly, 
and  follow  my  instructions  to  the  letter. 
Those  people  are  as  sharp  as  needles,  so  we 
must  make  no  mistakes — none." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  be  successful  ?  " 
asked  Sybil. 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that." 

"  You  are  really  the  most  conceited  man  I 
ever  met,"  the  girl  said  with  a  pout.  ''  You 
don't  seem  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
failure  in  your  undertakings. " 

The  man  laughed.  "When  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  get  a  thing,  I — generally  get  it, 
you  know,  Syb." 


said  the  girl. 


"  Um  ! '' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 
But  Miss  Sybil  Slater  was  fishing  in  the 
silver  bowl  for  an  elusive  piece  of  sugar. 


The  Asana  Rubber- Estates,  Limited,  came 
into  the  market  heralded  by  a  blare  of  the 
financial  trumpets  which  Messrs.  Somes  and 
Pitt  well  knew  how  to  blow.  Tha^t  astute 
firm  understood  the  art  of  careful  advertise- 
ment down  to  the  last  comma.  There  was 
nothing  flashy,  nothing  blatant — just  a  gentle 
hint  here  and  a  suggestive  paragraph  there. 

"  Toney,"  as  Mr.  Somes  had  been  known 
to  observe — "  toney  and  solid  ;  that's  the 
idea." 

"  Toney  and  solid  "  it  was,  and  the  public 
jumped  at  it.  The  capital  was  subscribed 
many  times  over,  and  the  partners  went 
through  the  most  agonising  period  of  their 
lives  as  they  returned  the  deposits  which 
accompanied  the  useless  applications  for 
shares.  They  thought  of  the  sixty  thousand 
pounds  which  they  had  been  forced  to  lay 
out  in  the  venture — it  did  not  leave  them 
much  to  allow  for  contingencies — and  wrung 
their  hands  at  the  idiocy  of  it.  But  Shaw 
was  adamant.  "  Prices  must  go  up,"  he 
said,  *'  not  down,  and  I  won't  trust  you 
beyond  the  safeguard  which  your  interest 
gives  me." 

Mr.  James  Shaw  had  been  very  busy  of 
late.  The  sixty  thousand  shares  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  public  wei*e  all  held  by 
his  personal  friends.  He  could  lay  his  finger 
on  every  one  of  them,  and  the  holders  all 
received  the  same  advice  :  "Sit  tight ;  on 
no  account  sell." 

Then,  again,  he  had  been  down  to  South- 
ampton, unknown  to  Messrs.  Somes  and  Pitt, 
to  speed  the  departure  of  the  worthy  Mr. 
Graham  Lawson,  who  was  travelling  to 
Sumatra  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the 
property.  The  reports  were  already  written 
and  lying  in  Lawson's  portmanteau,  but 
that,  no  doubt,  was  a  mere  business  con- 
venience. 

Shaw  and  Lawson  spent  a  pleasant  couple 
of  hours  in  the  smoking  -  room  of  the 
"  Adelphi  "  before  the  boat  sailed,  and 
Lawson,  in  particular,  seemed  to  find  the 
conversation  interesting.  Two  or  three 
times  he  broke  into  helpless  laughter,  and 
recovered  with  difiiculty  ;  the  situation  was 
intensely  amusing  to  him,  who  was  an  expert 
in  these  delicate  affairs. 

That  afternoon  Shaw  returned  to  London 
with  the  reports,  which  were  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
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liandwriting,  in  his  pocket,  and  Jjawson  set 
sail  for  Singapore,  intent  upon  having  an 
enjoyable  holiday.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  the  climate  of  Sumatra  would 
not  agree  with  his  health. 

A  week  later,  mysterious  rumours  began 
to  circulate  through  the  City  with  regard  to 
"  Asanas,"  and  the  matter  was  clinched  by  a 
carefully 
worded  article 
in  The  Finan- 
cial Mojiitor. 
They  sug- 
gested that 
the  position  of 
the  company 
was  not  laid 
so  clearly  be- 
fore the  share- 
holders as  the 
latter  had  a 
light  to  ex- 
pect, and,  in 
the  meantime, 
advised  the 
greatest  cau- 
tion in  dealing 
with  the 
shares.  It 
was  a  cleverly 
written  article, 
and  gave  just 
that  suspicion 
of  insecurity 
which  makes 
the  public  shy 
like  a  nervous 
colt. 

Messrs. 
Somes  and 
Pitt  watched 
the  trend  of 
affairs  with 
consternation . 
There  was  no 
quoted  price 
for  "  Asanas," 
for  the  simple 
reason  that  no 
one  had  at- 
tempted to  sell  any  ;  so  Mr.  Pitt  tapped  a 
well-known  broker.  The  worthy  man  offered 
five  shillings,  and  did  nob  hesitate  to  conceal 
his  annoyance  when  Mr.  Pitt  hysterically 
suggested  that  he  was  mad. 

The  partners  despatched  a  lengtliy  cable- 
gram to  Lawson,  urging  him  to  speed. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  he  had 
gone  away  with  the  Slaters  for  a  holiday. 


'•'You're  such  a  very  terrible  person  to  displease.' 


To  make  matters  worse,  some  thirty  share- 
holders banded  themselves  together,  held  a 
meeting,  and  decided  to  send  an  expert  to 
Sumatra  at  their  own  expense.  Messrs. 
Somes  and  Pitt  realised  that  the  time  at 
their  disposal  had  now  reached  uncomfortable 
limits  ;  as  soon  as  the  shareholders'  expert 
reached   Sumatra,   the   game  w^ould    be   up. 

They  worked 
as  they  had 
never  worked 
before  ;  they 
bluffed  and 
they  touted  ; 
they  inter- 
viewed oily 
editors  in  ob- 
scure dens, 
and  they 
paid  nearly  a 
thousand 
pounds  in 
judicious  "ad- 
vertisements." 
A  week  later 
the  long- 
expected 
cablegram 
arrived  from 
Lawson.  Mr. 
Somes  read  it 
— and  fell  in 
a  dead  faint. 

"Unable 
proceed 
Sumatra. 
Medical  man 
advises  com- 
plete rest. — 
Lawson,"  it 
ran.  It  had 
been  des- 
patched  from 
Singapore. 

With  twitch- 
ing mouths 
and  clay- 
coloured  faces, 
the  partners 
discussed  the 
situation.  They  had  to  unload  their  shares, 
at  all  costs,  and  it  had  to  be  done  in  a  flat 
market.  Sixty  tliousand  shares  to  sell,  and 
no  one  anxious  to  buy  !  They  took  great 
gulps  of  whisky  and  soda  to  relieve  the 
stinging  dryness  of  their  throats. 

The  next  day  their  brokers  got  busy,  and 
carelessly  offered  a  thousand  "  Asanas "  in 
the  open  market,     There  were  no  bidders^ 
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except  one  facetious  person  who  offered 
thi'eepence  per  share,  and  remarked  that 
rubber  had  lost  its  "  bounce."  The  same 
thing  happened  on  the  following  day  ;  but 
on  the  third  day  a  certain  set  of  brokers 
bought  fifteen  thousand  at  an  average  price 
of  one-and-sixpence  per  share.  So  it  went 
on,  day  bj  day.  Certain  brokers  bouglit 
shares,  but,  in  the  absence  of  serious 
opposition,  always  at  their  own  price. 

At  last  it  was  finished  ;  the  whole  sixty 
thousand  had  been  disposed  of  for  rather  less 
than  five  thousand  pQunds.  Messrs.  Somes 
and  Pitt  were  broken  rnen,  and  they  sat 
listlessly  in  their  handsome  office,  thinking 
out  original  curses  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  James  Shaw — when  they  met  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  which 
witnessed  the  glut  of  "Asanas,"  Shaw  was 
sitting  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  lawn  at 
Oakhurst  Manor,  Surrey.  He  and  Sybil 
Slater  had  just  finished  a  game  of  croquet, 
and  the  girl  lay  back  in  a  wicker  chair, 
fanning  herself  lazily.  Sir  James  was  read- 
ing aloud  from  the  pages  of  a  financial 
paper  ;  it  was  an  article  which  gently  but 
firmly  reflected  discredit  on  the  promoters  of 
Asana,  I^imited.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
laid  the  paper  down. 

"  It's  all  very  well,  Jim,"  he  said  testily, 
"  but  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  ;  I  don't  under- 
stand the  position."  He  leant  forward  with 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked 
suspiciously  at  Shaw  over  his  spectacles. 

Jim  Shaw's  face  seemed  to  express  polite 
surprise  that  Sir  James  should  be  incapable 
of  understanding  any  position,  but  he  did 
not  answer  at  once.  He  helped  himself  to  a 
drink  off  the  small  table.  Sybil  watched 
him  curiously. 

"You  have  been  extremely  kind,  Sir 
James,"  he  began  at  last,  "  and  I  know  you 
are  entitled  to  an  explanation.  You  shall 
have  one,  but •    Ah,  thanks  !  " 

A  servant  had  come  silently  across  the 
lawn  with  a  telegram.  Shaw  took  it  and 
opened  it. 

"  Fo  answer,"  he  said. 

"  This  settles  it,"  he  went  on.  "  It  is  from 
my  brokers,  and  they  say  that  they  have 
bought,  in  all,  fifty-seven  thousand  *  Asanas' 
for  me.  The  precious  firm  of  Somes  and  Pitt 
is  cleaned  out." 

"  Fifty-seven  thousand  !  "  said  Sir  James, 
aghast.     "  But  I  thought " 

Posterity  will  never  know  what  the  great 


man  thought,  for  he  closed  his  mouth  with  a 
snap  and  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

"  You  see,"  said  Shaw  gently,  "  I  have 
been  nursing  my  Asana  property  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  it  is  the  finest  rubber  planta- 
tion, for  its  size,  in  the  world.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  faces  of  those  heavenly  partners 
when  we  begin  to  pay  our  dividends."  He 
laughed. 

"  But — but  why  did  you  work  the  thing  in 
this  extraordinary  way  ?  "  stuttered  Sir  James. 

"To  break  Somes  and  Pitt,"  Shaw 
answered.  "  When  people  of  that  description 
interfere  with  mj  friends,  Sir  James,  I  like 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  game." 

"  Interfere  with  your  friends  ?  "  repeated  the 
perturbed  baronet.  Then  he  spoke  his 
involuntary  thought  :  "  Naomi  Goldfields 
and  Tisbee  Copper." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Shaw.  "  Both  absolutely 
rotten." 

Sir  James  found  these  statements  too  much 
for  him,  and  departed  to  his  study  to  think 
over  the  deviltries  of  la  haute  finance, 

Shaw  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  more  conceited 
than  ever  now  ?  "  she  said  quickly. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  the  man  said  quietly ; 
"  I  want  so  much  more."  He  came  over  to 
her  chair.  "  I  want  you,  little  girl.  Do  you 
think  you  can  risk  it  ?  "  His  hand  closed 
over  hers. 

Sybil  flushed,  and  sat  still  for  a  few 
moments.     Then  she  got  up. 

"  I'm  really  afraid  to  say  '  No,'  Jim,"  she 
said,  with  sparkling  eyes  ;  "  you're  such  a 
very  terrible  person  to  displease — dear." 

And  Jim  Shaw  found  that  ten  years  had, 
after  all,  not  made  so  much  difference  to  the 
freshness  of  her  lips. 

***** 

Two  days  later  the  papers  published  the 
expert's  report  on  the  A^ana  Estates,  and 
paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  Messrs.  Somes 
and  Pitt  for  having  introduced  such  a 
promising  concern  to  tte  public.  The  two 
unhappy  gentlemen  sat  in  their  office  and 
read  the  notice  with  feelings  which  plumbed 
the  depths  of  despair. 

Mr.  Pitt  laid  his  buzzing  head  upon  his 
desk  and  w^ept  unrestrainedly.  Mr.  Somes 
sat  in  his  chair  and  stared  straight  before 
him,  with  a  dirty-green  face  and  working  Hps. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  had 
nursed  an  honest  company  in  their  bosoms, 
and  had  sold  out  at  an  appalling  loss. 


The  Great  House  and  the  Village. 


By   lady    henry    SOMERSET. 


^ 

1 

T  is  characteristic  of 
England  that  jou 
are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the 
existence  of  a  feudal 
system,  dying  fast, 
it  is  true,  but  with 
enough  remaining 
vitality  to  make  us 
realise  the  gigantic 
strength  it  has 
possessed.  As  you  travel  over  the  high 
roads  or  turn  down  country  lanes,  you 
are  suddenly  confronted  with  evidences  of 
the  great  owners  of  the  soil.  You  may  pass 
down  the  dusty  roads  for  miles,  with  fields 
and  meadows  on  either  side,  plough,  pasture, 
and  coppice,  when  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
the  rural  monotony  there  rise,  tall,  straight, 
and  exclusive,  the  great  gates  of  some  lordly 
house. 

Heraldic  devices  cunningly  entwined  in 
iron  scroll-work  tell  the  history  of  an 
ancient  name,  the  great  stone  piers  on 
either  side  stand  sentinel,  and  the  gate- 
keeper's dwelling  protects  the  entrance. 
Through  the  ironwork,  bolted  and  barred, 
you  see  the  long  sweep  of  undulating  grass, 
planted  with  ancient  oak  and  stately  elm. 
The  avenue  stretches  away  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  narrowing  line  of  perspective. 

It  is  the  outer  belt  of  the  great  domain, 
but  the  passer  gets  no  hint  of  what  the 
dweUing  is  like,  for  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
great  house  to  he  hidden  from  the  vulgar 
gaze,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by 
miles  of  park  and  labyrinths  of  shrubbery. 

Before  we  have  taken  many  steps  we 
come,  however,  upon  the  outposts  which 
again  mark  its  existence,  the  little  village 
and  the  rural  church,  such  villages  inhabited 
mainly  by  the  dependents  of  the  great  place, 
the  tillers  of  land,  the  tenders  of  gardens, 
the  domestic  servants — in  fact,  the  vassals  of 
the  lord  of  the  domain. 

The  relation  of  the  village  to  the  castle  or 
manor  house  has  long  been  to  me  a  matter 
of  deep  interest.  What  influence  does  the 
great  landowner  exercise  in  these  changing 
days  on  the  village  life  of  England  ? 

It  is  a  question  eminently  practical,  for 
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with  the  shrinkage  in  country  life,  the  for- 
saken cottages  and  the  dearth  of  agricultural 
"hands,"  it  is  one  which  is  pressed  upon 
us.  Is  the  system  presented  in  our  time 
by  the  castles  and  manor  houses,  with 
their  traditions  which  still  survive  from 
older  days,  a  benefit  to  the  people  who  live 
under  their  shadow  ?  And  this  question  is 
not  one  which  occupies  the  minds  of  one 
class  only,  for  I  have  heard  it  put  most 
earnestly  by  those  who  themselves  live  within 
the  stately  seclusion  of  those  ancient  houses. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  use  for 
which  they  w^ere  originally  intended  has 
ceased  to  exist.  In  old  days  the  owner  of 
the  castle  or  manor  house  was  the  protector 
of  the  man  who  did  his  work.  When  the 
blast  of  trumpets  and  the  tramp  of  maraud- 
ing troops  echoed  through  the  quiet  country- 
side, the  dweller  in  the  village  found  his 
refuge  within  the  courts  of  the  castle,  and  in 
peaceful  times  he  found  his  occupation 
within  its  walls. 

The  village  smith  carried  on  his  trade 
in  the  courtyard  ;  the  armour  was  mended 
at  his  forge.  The  weaving  w^omen  went  to 
their  looms  in  the  workroom  of  the  great 
house,  where  the  work  was  superintended 
by  my  lady  herself.  The  very  word 
"spinster"  comes  to  us  from  the  name 
given  to  the  unmarried  girls  who  were 
employed  under  her  protection.  In  times  of 
sickness  the  village  folk  were  tended  and 
their  wants  relieved  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  in  the  feudal  days  the  patriarchal  system 
was  complete. 

Later,  when  the  government  of  the 
country  was  centralised,  the  power  of  the 
great  lords  was  much  modified.  They  no 
longer  held  sway  over  their  own  domain. 
The  country  at  large  administered  the  laws  ; 
standing  armies  took  the  place  of  troops 
which  had  hitherto  been  locally  raised  under 
the  lord  of  the  place.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered in  courts  of  law,  not  meted  out  in  the 
hall  of  the  castle.  The  power  of  hfe  and 
death  was  no  longer  given  into  private  hands. 

By  degrees  the  sense  of  mutual  depen- 
dence became  less  strong,  the  ties  slowly 
loosened,  but  the  responsibility  which  the 
owner  of  the  land  felt  for  his  vassals,  and 
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the  loyalty  with  which  they  responded  to 
his  claims  still  remained,  even  though 
radical  changes  had  taken  place  in  their 
relations. 

The  great  houses  were  still  the  homes  of 
their  owners.  No  one  dreamed  that  it  could 
be  otherwise.  From  time  to  time,  with 
much  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  great 
man  went  to  London  to  attend  some  Royal 
function  or  some  State  opening  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  his  return  was  certain, 
and  the  village  shared  the  pride  of  his 
departure  on  his  stately  errand,  and  felt 
they  had  a  part  in  its  importance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  was  spent  by 
the  landowner  among  those  whom  he  would 
describe  as  "  his  own  people."  He  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  magistrates'  bench  as  a 
matter  of  course,  shot  in  his  own  woods 
such  birds  as  were  hatched  year  by  year  by 
his  own  pheasants,  rode  to  hounds,  or  kept 
the  local  pack  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
squires  and  farmers.  He  was  still  looked 
upon  as  great  by  divine  right. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  own  the  land ; 
his  forefathers  had  held  it  for  generations, 
and  people  were  content  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  often  made  them- 
selves beloved  by  their  kindness  and  charity, 
and  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
were,  at  any  rate,  harmonious.  The  land  was 
divided  into  small  holdings,  and  the  tenant- 
farmer  throve  upon  it,  and  was  able  to 
employ  hands ;  certainly  the  wages  were 
small,  but  the  work  was  sure. 

When  the  war  craze  arose  in  the  'thirties 
and  'forties,  the  price  of  corn  went  up,  and 
there  was  a  "  boom  "  in  farming.  The  land- 
lords, no  longer  contented  w4th  letting  the 
land  in  little  holdings  at  reasonable  rents, 
displaced  tlie  small  farmer,  threw  the  land 
into  huge  farms,  the  price  of  land  went  up, 
and  the  great  estates  flourished. 

With  more  peaceful  times  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  wheat,  came  the  fall  in 
prices.  The  big  farms  proved  to  be  financially 
disastrous,  but  the  race  of  little  farmers  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  large  estates  suffered 
considerably. 

Then  came  the  exodus  from  country 
places.  Employment  was  scarce,  wages  were 
low,  education  had  given  an  impetus  to 
thought,  and  men  did  not  see  why  they 
should  grow  up  on  the  soil,  work  hard  all 
their  lives,  and  yet  end  their  existence  in  the 
workhouse.  They  would  rather  chance  wliat 
the  great  cities  could  bring  them.  So  little 
by  little  the  villages  have  been  depopulated. 
The  old  race  of  people  ceased  to  exist,  and 


those  who  remained  were  probably  among 
the  older  or  more  unenterprising  of  the 
population. 

But  the  great  change  in  English  social 
and  commercial  life  came  with  the  new 
means  of  locomotion.  I  can  still  recollect 
the  time  when  it  was  considered  a  misfortune 
for  people  to  have  a  station  nearer  than  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  their  house,  when  a  great 
landlord  would  fight  railway  companies  with 
the  ferocity  of  self -protecting  instinct  if  there 
w^ere  any  danger  of  a  railroad  line  traversing 
his  estate ;  but  nowadays  people  are  dis- 
contented if  their  railway  station  is  not  at 
any  rate  within  two  miles  of  their  front  door. 

With  the  increased  facility  for  leaving 
home,  the  ties  that  bound  the  landlord  to  his 
country  place  began  to  loosen.  Journeys  to 
London  were  more  frequent,  visits  to  Scot- 
land or  to  Ireland  or  the  Continent  came  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  time  spent  by 
landowners  on  their  estates  shrunk  to  a  few 
months  in  the  year. 

A  still  greater  change  has  now  been 
wrought.  The  motor  monster  can  bear 
you  away  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  ends 
of  the  world,  and  has  begotten  a  restlessness 
which  was  unknown  before,  and  from  the 
few  months  spent  during  the  shooting  and 
hunting  season,  the  time  has  now  dwindled 
in  many  cases  to  a  few  weeks,  often  only  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  with  the  exception  of 
those  times  when  the  pheasant  slaughter 
demands  the  presence  of  the  host. 

This  condition  has  greatly  changed  the 
face  of  our  country.  The  quiet  respect 
which  the  habitual  presence  of  the  owner 
obtained  from  the  country  folk,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  exalted  neighbour,  has 
ceased.  The  great  people  are  whirled  down 
for  a  few  days,  and  whirled  away  again  ; 
servants  come  and  go.  There  is  little  settled 
life,  but  much  turmoil  and  change.  There 
is  no  longer  the  sense  that  the  people  in  the 
great  house  share  the  life  of  the  place,  and 
contribute  to  it  by  their  presence,  but  rather 
a  feeling  of  unrest,  and  the  blank  occasioned 
by  constant  absence. 

With  the  increase  of  luxury,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  feehng  existing  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  has  ceased  to  be  genial. 
The  follies  and  frivohties  of  life  are  more  on 
the  surface,  and  the  glitter  of  its  artificiality 
dazzles  and  disgusts.  The  presence  of  this 
class  of  landowner  rouses  what  is  worst  in 
the  nature  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 

I  asked  a  thoughtful  working  lad  living  in 
a  village  what,  in  his  opinion,  w\as  the  effect 
of  the  great  house  on  the  village. 
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"  Servility  and  envy,"  he  said — "  servility 
because  we  are  all  afraid  of  what  we  may  lose 
if  we  offend,  envy  at  the  siglit  of  what 
appears  to  be  so  wonderful  and  romantic." 

I  was  deeply  interested  by  the  answer, 
because  I  have  always  felt  that  the  envy 
which  sometimes  touches  the  heart  of  the 
poor  is  not  so  much  greed  for  gain,  but  a 
desire  to  open 
the  doors  into 
those  regions 
of  romance 
which  are 
closed  to 
their  prosaic 
and  unevent- 
ful lives. 

The  great 
contrasts 
between  their 
existence  and 
that  of  the 
rich  are 
brought 
home  to  them 
in  modern 
times  as 
never  before. 
The  lord  of 
the  manor 
shared,  at  any 
rate,  the 
monotony  of 
life,  for 
beyond  the 
fact  of  a  few 
house  parties, 
the  visits  of 
relations,  a 
day's  shoot- 
ing or  hunt- 
ing, life  was 
monotonous 
even  for  the 
great. 

In  the 
V  e  r  n  e  y 
Papers  an 
interesting 
allusion  is 
made  which  show^s  how,  even  in  what  are 
called  the  "good  old  days,"  anything  that 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  life  was  welcome. 

Sir  Ralph  Yerney  is  in  search  of  a  servant. 
He  has  heard  of  one  whom  he  recommends 
to  his  wife  to  "  take  with  all  her  faults,"  "  for 
truly,"  he  sayd,  "  she  is  a  civill  wench,  and 
plays  well  of  the  lute."  Sir  Ralph  felt  that 
in  those  dull  days  the  lute  had  an  attraction 
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which   outweighed  some   very  obvious  dis- 
advantages. 

Nowadays  the  whirl  of  excitenient  in  which 
the  rich  live  brings  liome  the  deadly  monotony 
of  viUage  life  to  the  poor  as  never  before, 
and  makes  us  able  to  understand  a  sudden 
flash  of  jealousy  and  envy,  a  weakness  which 
they  themselves  are  the  first  to  realise.     It 

is  such  con- 
ditions that 
have  widened 
the  gulf  that 
existed  be- 
tween the 
villager  and 
his  landlord 
far  more  than 
any  growdng 
discontent 
among  the 
poor  on  ac- 
count of  their 
poverty.  I 
should  be 
inclined  to 
say  that  there 
is  far  more 
spontaneous 
happiness  in 
a  village 
where  there 
is  no  great 
house  than 
,,^,^  eveti  in  the 
-  ^  ^  I  best  village 
where  every- 
thing  is 
beneficently 
arranged  by 
a  great  land- 
lord for  the 
benefit  of  the 
people. 

The  other 

day,    in    a 

little  hamlet 

where  no  rich 

rr,  ,•        ^  o       V  Ai  1,       dwell,  a  poor 

[Rohmson  &  Sons,  RedhiU.  '       \ 

SOMERSET.  woman  lost 

herpig.  Now, 
had  the  lord  of  the  manor  been  at  home, 
most  likely  she  could  have  gone  to  him  or 
his  agent  and  told  her  tale,  and  possibly  the 
money  might  have  been  forthcoming.  Very 
possibly  the  sum  would  have  been  paid  in 
order  to  shorten  a  troublesome  visit,  or  from 
a  certain  sense  that  proprietorship  brought 
with  it  obligations  ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
local  draper,  himself  a  poor  man,  wrote  out 
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a  little  petition  headed  "  Re  Death  of  a  Pig," 
and  everyone  gave  a  shilling,  sixpence,  or  a 
penny,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Thus  this  woman's  loss  became  the  object 
of  universal  interest  and  sympathy,  and  each 
had  the  privilege  of  a  share  in  alleviating  it. 
Of  infinitely  greater  value  was  this  little 
subscription  list  to  the  characters  of  the 
people  in  the  place  than  the  money  paid 
down  by  someone  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
details,  and  had  little  personal  sympathy  with 
the  loss. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  village 
to  the  great  house,  we  come  again  to  the 
burning  question  :  What  is  wealth  ?  And 
over  and  over  again  we  realise  that  our  ideas 
have  to  be  revised. 

There  is  the  wealth  of  those  whom  Ave  call 
rich — their  money,  their  leisure,  their  houses, 
their  gardens,  their  motors,  clothes  and  jewels 
— all  the  material  possessions  which  go  to 
make  up  what  we  call  a  fortune  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  come  to  true  standards, 
there  is  the  wealth  of  those  whom  we  call  the 
poor — their  simplicity  of  life,  their  peace,  their 
knowledge  of  life  and  death,  their  strength, 
their  .courage,  their  endurance.  All  these 
are  spiritual  possessions,  and  just  as  material 
possessions  are  purchased  by  so-called  riches, 
so  these  spiritual  possessions  are  often  only 
to  be  purchased  by  so-called  poverty. 

Neither  will  probably  know,  now  and  here, 
the  exact  extent  of  their  fortune  ;  but  when 
the  true  values  are  sorted  from  the  false, 
and  life  is  shorn  of  its  superficial  adornment, 
and  stands  out  in  clear  and  simple  lines, 
we  shall  understand  better  the  real  relations 
between  those  who  have  and  those  who 
have  not. 

They  tell  us  that  the  time  for  great  estates 
is  past,  and  I  believe  it  is.  The  congestion 
in  our  cities  must  be  relieved  by  the  people's 
ownership  of  the  land.  The  fortune  from 
the  rent  of  the  farms  will  no  longer  main- 
tain great  houses ;  the  present  system  is 
bound  to  die. 

Here  and  there  great  families  have  taken 
a  new  lease  of  financial  life  by  uniting  their 
fortunes  to  those  who  possess  money  made  in 
new  countries  or  in  other  channels,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  English  landowners  are 
unable  now  to  maintain  estates.  The  old 
houses  are  let  to  men  who  have  made  their 
money  in  commerce  ;  the  traditions  which 
bound  them  to  the  people  who  lived  upon 
the  soil  are  gone.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the 
English  country  house  is  at  an  end,  for  it  is 
no  longer  anybody's  home,   but  merely  a 


pleasure  resort  wherein  to  spend  a  few  idle 
weeks,  or  give  a  few  brilliant  parties. 

There  are  still  exceptions,  but  this  is 
mainly  the  rule,  and  we  who  live  in  this 
present  age  must  watch  with  anxiety  and 
interest  what  will  be  the  future  development 
of  the  English  village. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  motor-cars. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  think  that  pos- 
sibly they  are  the  greatest  factor  in  widening 
the  breach  between  classes  in  our  village  life, 
and  what  wonder  ?  How  few  people  remem- 
ber, as  they  dash  along  the  high  roads  and 
whirl  through  the  little  villages,  the  discom- 
fort that  they  are  bringing  to  others  !  On 
all  hands  I  hear  of  cottage  gardens  that 
have  been  abandoned,  and  flower  patches  so 
covered  in  dust  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
cultivate  them  any  more,  vegetables,  which 
were  the  poor  man's  principal  luxury,  ruined, 
the  fruit  trees  spoiled,  and  the  well-being 
of  life  diminished. 

One  little  dressmaker  told  me  that  through 
the  whole  of  a  hot  summer  she  was  obliged 
to  keep  her  windows  hermetically  closed,  for 
fear  that  the  dust  which  the  constant  traffic 
of  motors  brought  into  her  house  would 
destroy  her  materials  and  injure  her  work. 
And  this  is  no  exception.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  great  difference  that  exists  between  the 
pleasure-seeker  and  the  toiler — a  difference 
which  it  is  not  well  to  emphasise. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  the  faults  of 
the  poor,  and  often  hear  their  faihngs 
enumerated — their  want  of  thrift,  of  senti- 
ment, their  discontent  Avith  their  surround- 
ings. I  wonder  how  many  have  thought 
what  would  be  the  indictment  they  would 
bring  against  the  rich  were  they  to  set  them- 
selves to  criticise  in  the  same  spirit  ? 

Changes  must  come,  and  we  must  expect 
them — nay,  we  must  welcome  them,  for 
change  means  vitality  and  movement — but  in 
these  transition  periods  it  is  of  no  use  to  try 
to  make  ourselves  believe  that  the  old  order 
still  exists  ;  for  the  old  houses  now  hold  new 
owners,  the  villages  are  no  longer  inhabited 
by  peasants,  but  by  people  who  are  fairly 
educated  and  have  been  taught  to  think. 

Moreover,  in  the  great  cities,  human  beings 
are  herded  together  so  that  they  have  no 
room  to  live  or  breathe,  while  the  country- 
side is  the  playground  of  the  rich  ;  but  "  in 
the  great  houses,"  says  a  modern  author, 
'*  the  self-contained  simplicity  of  the  old 
country  well-being  is  found  in  them  no 
more." 
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is  only  fair  to  Aunt 
Caroline  to  record 
that  she  was  not 
quite  herself  on  the 
first  evening  of  her 
visit  to  her  nephew 
and  his  wife.  Her 
nerves  were  noue 
of  the  best,  and 
the  long  railway 
journey  had  jarred 
them.  She  had  left  a  little  hag  in  the 
carriage,  and  that  had  jarrei  them  still 
more,  for  there  were  relics  in  the  bag 
that  sbe  held  lioly.  Her  nephew  and 
niece-in-law  bad  jarred  her  nerves  further. 
John  was  so  different  from  the  curly-headed 
boy  of  her  memory  ;  so  undemonstrative 
compared  with  the  little  fellow  who  used  to 
leap  at  her.  Christine  was  not  at  all  as  she 
had  expected  John's  wife  to  be.  She  had 
fair  hair,  and  Aunt  Caroline  mistrusted  fair- 
haired  women.  They  were  attentive  enough, 
but  a  trifle  formal.  She  felt  herself  a  stranger 
among  them,  instead  of  one  of  the  family. 
They  pretended  to  be  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  bag,  and  in  her  history  of  all  its 
contents,  but  they  stole  from  the  room  in 
turn  to  run  upstairs  and  look  at  the  two- 
months-old  baby.  When  they  were  both 
present,  they  were  always  looking  at  each 
other.  He  called  her  "  Girl,"  and  she  called 
him  "Boy."  They  squeezed  each  other's 
fingers  when  they  thought  that  Aunt  Caroline 
would  not  notice.  They  did  not  realise  how 
very  little  escaped  Aunt  Caroline's  eyes. 
Her  maids  said  that  she  had  a  spare  pair  in 
the  back  of  her  head.  They  were  very  silly 
young  people,  she  thought,  and  she  had 
made  her  pilgrimage  in  vain.  She  wanted 
relatives  who  were  interested  in  her,  and  they 
were  only  interested  in  each  other  and  the 
little,  squealing,  red-faced  baby.  She  was 
not  even  sure  that  she  liked  the  baby.  It 
favoured  its  mother,  and  she  wanted  a  grand- 
nephew  who  favoured  John.  So  she  felt 
disappointed  and  irritable.  At  ten  o'clock 
she  stated  that  she  had  a  headache  and 
would  go  to  bed. 

It  was  a  warm  night,  and  the  bedroom 
window  was  open.     She  went  and  sat  by  it 


to  soothe  the  jarred  nerves.  The  window  of 
the  drawang-room  below  was  open,  too,  and 
she  heard  the  voices  of  the  young  couple 
distinctly.     Her  hearing  was  very  acute. 

"  Oh,  Boy,"  the  girl  cried,  "  I've  got  you 
to  myself  at  last !  " 

"  Bless  you.  Girl  !  "  said  the  man. 

"  And  they've  been  married  fourteen 
months  !  "  Aunt  Carohne  muttered..  "The 
young  fools  !  "  But  her  frown  gradually 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  as  the  cool  air  and  the 
quiet,  starry  night  soothed  her,  and  perhaps 
the  happiness  of  the  foolish  young  couple. 
She  did  not  shape  her  thoughts  in  words,  but 
they  were  very  much  like  "Bless  you.  Boy 
and  Girl !  "  She  would  win  their  affection 
to-morrow,  she  was  fancying  ;  and  then  she 
heard  John's  voice. 

"  We  shall  find  the  old  lady  a  handful," 
he  remarked. 

Aunt  Caroline  stiffened  to  abnormal  stiff- 
ness— and  her  maids  always  said  that  she 
"  sat  like  a  poker." 

"  Oh,  dearie  me.  Boy  ! "  cried  the  girl. 
"  /  shall !     You'll  be  at  office  all  day." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  John  contradicted.  "  I  shall 
be  out  looking  for  the  bag." 

There  was  a  duet  of  laughter. 

"  I  shall  be  hearing  about  it,"  the  girl 
declared.  "  I  beheve  I  know  everything  in 
it,  and  who  gave  it  to  her,  and  what  they 
said  ! "  And  then  she  mimicked  Aunt 
Caroline  :  "  '  John,  I've  left  my  little  bag  in 
the  train.  Call  a  porter  !  Tell  the  station- 
master  !     Send  a  telegram  !     John-n-n  ! '" 

There  was  another  duet  of  laughter. 

"  She  made  a  face  like  this,'''  the  girl  said, 
struggling  with  her  merriment.  ^ 

"  If  you  screw  up  your  mouth  like  that, 
I'll " 

"  So  he  shall,  then  !  Is  her  hair  her  own, 
Boy?" 

Aunt  Caroline  became  absolutely  rigid. 
Her  hair  was  the  one  charm  that  the  thief 
Time  had  left,  and  she  wore  it  still  in 
youthful  style  for  the  sake  of  someone  who 
liked  it — someone  whom  Time  had  taken, 
which  had  made  all  the  difference  to  Aunt 
Caroline's  story. 

"  Goodness  knows  !  You'll  see  when  Son 
and   Heir  gets  hold  of  it !     Her  temper's 
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lier  own,  anyway  !  It's  worse  for  you  than 
for  me,  Girl.     You'll  have  her  all  day." 

'*  But  I  shall  have  Son  and  Heir  to  remind 
me  why  I  put  up  with  her.  Really,  Jack,  if 
it  weren't  for  him,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say,  '  Let  her  go  and  keep  her  money,'  though, 
goodness  knows,  we'd  like  some  of  it." 

Aunt  Caroline  made  a  quick  gesture  with 
her  hands,  and  then  buried  her  face  in  them. 
The  stiffness  was  all  gone,  and  she  huddled 
over  the  window-sill. 

"  Son  and  Heir  is  going  to  be  a  man," 
John  said.  "He,nmst  fend  for  himself, 
without  sacrificing  his  little  mother.  I  shall 
teach  him  that  from  the  first." 

"  Son  and  Heir  is  a  wee,  wee,  tiny  man 
now,"  the  girl's  voice  answered,  "  and  he 
can't  stop  his  little  mother  fending  for  him, 
and  neither  can  his  great  big  tyrant  of  a 
father.  That's  the  delightful  thing!  I 
shall  think  of  it  when  he's  big  and  strong — 
my  son  and  my  man's  son  !  Of  course,  he'd 
be  a  great  man  anyhow.  Anyone  can  see 
that  he'll  be  clever.  Just  think  how  he 
notices  things  !  Oh,  yes.  Son  and  Heir  will 
fend  for  himself,  but  it  would  give  him  such 
a  good  start  if  she  left  him  her  money." 

Aunt  Caroline  bowed  her  head  lower  on 
her  hands.  She  had  thought  to  leave  her 
money  to  John's  son  and  to  John. 

"  Yes,"  her  nephew  agreed.  "  I  often 
think,  if  I'd  had  a  little  money  to  start  with 
— money  makes  money,  you  know,  Girl." 
He  sighed. 

'*  If  you'd  been  a  millionaire,"  his  wife 
remarked,  "you  wouldn't  have  looked  at 
me." 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  I  ?  You're  millions  in 
real  property  !     So  is  Son  and  Heij*  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  he's — like  his  daddy  !  So  I  can 
put  up  with  a  disagreeable  old  lady  for  a  few 
weeks." 

"  So  can  I.  I'll  hunt  for  the  bag  like  a 
bloodhound  to-morrow.  That  ought  to 
appease  the  old  dame  ;  but  we're  going  to 
have  a  rough  voyage  with  her." 

Aunt  Caroline  raised  her  face  from  her 
hands.      It  was  very  pale  and  curiously  still. 

"  You  are,"  she  said  very,  very  quietly. 
Anger  is  dangerous  when  it  is  so  calm  as 
that. 

"  Rough  sailing  or  smooth  sailing,"  the 
girl's  voice  said,  "  we're  sailing  together, 
dear  skipper." 

After  that  they  spoke  softly,  and  Aunt 
Caroline  did  not  hear  what  they  said,  or  want 
to  hear.  She  sat  staring  steadily  into  the 
night  till  Son  and  Heir  gave  a  squall,  and 
the  young  mother  rushed  upstairs  to  him. 


She  heard  her  calling  him  "  little  lump  of 
delight"  and  "hungry  little  ogre,"  and  a 
dozen  other  foolish  names.  It  made  her 
feel  angrier  that  there  was  such  a  feast  of 
love  for  this  little  squalling  baby,  and  no 
crumbs  of  affection  for  herself.  She  looked 
out  in  the  starry  darkness  without  stirring, 
till  the  lights  went  out  below,  and  John  shut 
the  doors  and  turned  the  keys,  and  slipped 
the  bolts,  and  came  upstairs  humming  softly. 

"  Well,  Queen  of  Sheba  ?  "  she  heard  him 
say,  and  she  knew  that  his  wife  was  smiling 
at  him  from  the  bedroom  door. 

"  Well,'  silly  old  Solomon  ?  "  said  the  girl 
laughingly. 

She  thought  that  she  heard  a  kiss  before 
their  door  closed.  A  house  of  love  !  And 
no  crumbs  for  her  !  She  closed  the  window 
and  made  a  vow  with  clasped  hands — • 
registered  it  even  in  her  prayers,  and  asked 
for  strength  to  keep  it.  For  she  knew  that 
she  was  encumbered  with  charity  and  merci- 
fulness, in  spite  of  her  sharp  tongue  and  eyes 
and  ears  ;  and  John  w^as  the  only  child  of 
her  only  sister,  and  she  had  forgiven  many 
enemies  in  her  time.  "  And,  please  God,  I 
wdll  forgive  many  more,"  she  thought ;  "  but 
this  is  not  a  question  of  mercy,  only  of 
justice.     I  shall  keep  my  vow." 

The  vow  w^as  this — that  she  would  make 
them  serve  her  and  bow  to  her  for  her 
money  ;  make  them  humour  her  temper ;  alter 
their  household  to  her  fads  ;  debase  them- 
selves for  lucre  ;  and  then,  when  she  had 
fooled  them  to  the  top  of  her  bent,  she  would 
expose  them,  and  tell  them  that  she  would 
not  give  or  leave  them  or  the  red -faced, 
squealing  infant  a  cent.  She  went  to  sleep 
planning  out  the  distribution  of  her  money 
among  charities,  and  took  a  posthumous 
pleasure  in  the  composition  of  inscriptions  to 
be  carved  in  stonework  :  "  This  institution 
was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Caroline 
Smith,  spinster "  ;  "  The  Caroline  Smith 
Homes."  Either  would  look  well,  she 
thought,  over  a  front  door,  and  she  was 
doubtful  which  she  preferred. 

She  carried  out  her  vow,  as  those  quiet, 
still  resolutions  are  carried  out ;  was  peevish, 
unreasonable,  sharp-spoken,  and  ungrateful. 
She  harried  John  till  he  found  the  bag,  and 
then  she  scarcely  thanked  him  for  it.  She 
did  not  even  offer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
search,  though  she  knew  that  they  must  have 
been  considerable  to  one  whose  means  w^ere 
so  limited.  She  overheard  the  Boy  and  Girl 
disputing  who  should  sacrifice  something  to 
meet  the  shortage.  They  were  always  so 
considerate  of  each  other,  and  they  adored 
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the  greedy  little  baby.  That  made  their 
behaviouir  to  her  all  the  worse,  of  course. 
They  were  not  people  wlio  couldn't  care 
for  her,  shi  argued,  but  people  who 
wouldn't.       r 

She  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  finding 
speeches  to  annoy  them.  John,  she  dis- 
covered, was  sore  at  his  slow  progress  in 
business.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  zealous  and 
able  man,  and  only  lacked  opportunity, 
because  the  heads  of  his  firm  had  sons  and 
put  them  over  him.  This  was  the  spectre  at 
his  feast.  So  she  talked  a  deal  about  her 
young  friends  who  had  succeeded.  Of  course, 
she  asserted,  people  succeeded  just  as  much 
as  they  deserved,  and  the  worst  failures 
were  those  who  whined.  He  told  her  that 
he  did  not  whine  for  himself,  anyhow.  His 
great  reason  for  desiring  prosperity  was  to 
buy  things  for  the  Girl.  Aunt  Caroline 
became  full  of  information  about  the  w^ay  in 
which  her  successful  young  friends  decked 
out  their  young  wives.  "  John  decks  me 
out  with  love  and  kindness,"  the  Girl  said. 
Aunt  Caroline  remarked  that  that  was  not 
unusual  while  a  wife  was  pretty  and  young. 

Christine,  she  found,  had  several  sore 
points.  First  and  foremost,  she  was  sore  that 
John's  talents— ^which  she  held  to  be  of  an 
astonishing  magnitude — did  not  meet  with 
due  recognition  •  sd  that  by  annoying  John 
on  this  subject  Aunt  Caroline  could  annoy 
his  wife  also.  Secondly,  Christine  had  extra- 
ordinary delusions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
baby.  Unfortunately,  how^ever,  these  delu- 
sions were  seated  so  deeply  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  Aunt  Caroline's  sarcasms,  so  she 
met  with  no  success  there.  Christine  did 
not  even  believe  that  Aunt  Caroline  meant 
them,  and  merely  hugged  the  mahgned 
infant  closer  and  laughed. 

"  n  he  has  a  snub  nose  and  odd  eyes  and 
a  bad  temper,"  she  said,  "  his  mummy  must 
love  him  all  the  more  !  Little  snub-nosed, 
odd-eyed,  cross,  lovely  boy  !  " 

Besides,  iVunt  Caroline  found  it  impossible 
to  quite  dislike  the  baby.  He  would  coo 
and  grab  at  her  hair.  The  hair  was  so 
much  more  substantial  than  his  mother's 
fussy  hair,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  highly 
superior  plaything.  He  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  going  to  her.  She  reminded 
him  of  an  elderly  lady  who  had  been  called 
Nurse.  Aunt  Carohne  had  much  experience 
with  friends'  babies,  and  she  nursed  Son  and 
Heir  very  comfortably.  He  was  apt  to  go 
to  sleep  with  one  fist  stuck  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  other  holding  her  finger.  She  had  a 
conviction  that  Son  and  Heir  liked  her,  and 


she  thought  it  scarcely  fair  to  blame  him  for 
his  parents'  off"ences. 

Christine's  third  point  of  weakness  was 
her  housekeeping.  She  had  not  been  well 
trained  in  household  duties,  and  her  manage- 
ment w^as  open  to  criticism.  Aunt  Carohne 
criticised  with  great  effect.  Christine  used 
to  retire  to  her  room  after  these  attacks. 
When  she  reappeared,  she  had  evidently 
washed  her  face  in  cold  water.  But  she  w^as 
a  bright  girl,  and  defended  herself  by  im- 
proving, so  that  Aunt  Caroline's  shots 
became  gradually  harmless.  The  truculent 
old  lady  was  unable  to  avoid  a  certain  respect 
for  her.  There  was  another  sore  point,  how- 
ever, and  this  w^as  a  very  sore  one.  Christine 
had  a  very  wild  brother,  who  had  given  all 
his  family  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  had  finally 
been  packed  off  to  South  America.  John 
had  paid  more  than  he  could  afford  to  get 
him  out  of  a  scrape,- and  the  young  couple 
w^ere  straitened  in  consequence.  Aunt 
Caroline  made  many  hits  on  this  point. 
For,  though  Christine  could  see  excuses  for 
her  brother,  she  blamed  herself  for  letting 
the  results  of  his  recklessness  fall  upon  John. 

These  annoyances  were  in  addition  to 
Aunt  Caroline's  disturbance  of  their  ways. 
They  had  to  give  up  little  outings  to  humour 
her,  to  alter  their  meal  hours,  to  change  their 
menu — in  fact,  to  change  everything  that 
was  not  connected  with  Son  and  Heir.  They 
were  immovable  when  they  considered  the 
welfare  of  that  red-faced  young  ruffian  to  be 
concerned.  They  w^ere  model  parents.  Aunt 
Caroline  had  to  confess,  and  a  devoted 
husband  and  wife.  Their  failing  was  only 
as  niece  and  nephew\  She  was  only  con- 
cerned with  them  in  that  relationship,  she 
argued,  and  their  other  merits  did  not  count. 
On  the  whole,  she  was  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  her  efforts  to  make  them  uncomfortable — 
so  well  satisfied  that  at  times  she  felt  ashamed. 

This  state  of  things  went  on  for  a  month. 
John  was  evidently  getting  restive,  and 
beginning  to  think  that  one  could  earn  a 
legacy  too  dear.  It  was  only  Christine  who 
kept  him  from  rebellion.  She  found  pleasure, 
as  well  as  pain,  in  being  a  martyr  to  Son  and 
Heir  ;  and  she  bore  with  Aunt  Caroline  with 
wonderful  patience.  "  She  would  do  any- 
thing for  money,"  was  Aunt  Caroline's  way 
of  looking  at  it.  So  she  went  on  a  little 
further  and  further  in  testing  her.  One 
night  she  went  too  far,  and  Jolm  put  down 
his  paper  and  rose  from  his  cliair. 

"  You  are  my  mother's  sister,"  he  told 
Aunt  Caroline  sternly,  "  and  I  will  not  say 
what  is  in  my  mind,  except  this.     You  have 
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insulted  my  wife,  and  you  cannot  stay  in  my 
house  any  longer.  I  am  surprised  that, 
holding  the  opinion  of  us  that  you  do,  you 
have  stayed  so  long.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
realise  how  you  have  behaved  to  us." 

"  I  realise  very  clearly  how  I  have 
behaved,"  Aunt  Caroline  stated  calmly.  "I 
have  made  myself  objectionable  of  set  pur- 
pose. I  wished  to  fiud  out  how  much  you 
would  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  my 
money.  I  have  found  that  you  must  have 
wanted  it  very  much,  John.  You  will  not 
get  it — neither  you,  nor  your  wife,  nor 
your  son  ! " 

*'  I  would  not  take  it,"  John  told  her. 

'^  She  would.'''  Aunt  Caroline  pointed  at 
Christine  and  laughed. 

John's  face  flared,  but  his  wife  put  her 
hand  over  his  mouth. 

"  Hush,  dear  !  "  she  said.  "  Aunt  Caroline 
must  know  that  I  would  not  do  anything 
that  you  did  not  wish.  She  must  know  that 
if  I  wanted  her  money,  it  was  for  my  husband 
and  my  son." 

"  I  shall  leave  to-morrow  morning,"  said 
Aunt  Caroline. 

''  Thank  you,"  said  John. 

Aunt  Caroline  walked  to  the  door,  and 
there  she  turned. 

"  Christine  has  put  up  with  much  more 
than  you,"  she  remarked.  "  So  I  infer  that 
she  has  no  self-respect.  I  am  glad  that  you 
keep  a  little,  John  !  " 

Then  she  closed  the  door  and  went  upstairs. 
Her  last  shot,  she  felt,  had  scored.  Yet  her 
triumph  went  when  she  was  in  her  bedroom. 
She  sat  by  the  open  window  and  sobbed 
without  tears.  Her  old  hands  clasped  and 
unclasped.  She  was  so  lonely,  and  she  felt 
her  years.  She  felt  the  quarrel  now  that  it 
was  over,  and  she  would  always  feel  it. 
That  was  where  they  had  the  advantage  of 
her.  Christine  was  crying  in  the  drawing- 
room  below,  it  was  true — she  could  hear 
her— but  Christine  was  young,  and  doubt- 
less she  was  in  John's  arms. 

She  heard  John's  deep  voice  presently. 

"  Don't  cry  any  more,  Girl,"  he  begged. 
"  We'll  provide  for  Son  and  Heir  in  a  better 
way — bring  him  up  a  good,  brave  chap, 
who'll  fend  for  himself." 

"  Yes,Boy  .  .  .  We'll  domore  than  that  .  .  . 
We'll  bring  him  up  to  be  a  man  like  his 
father  ...  I  wasn't  crying  for  him.  Boy." 

"  AYeren't  you  ?  .  .  .  I  suppose  you  mean 
— it  doesn't  look  very  nice  the  way  we've 
acted,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it." 

*'  No  ...  I  wasn't  crying  for  that,  either, 
Boy.     We  did  it  for  Son  and  Heir's  sake, 


and  that's  excuse  enough  for  me  .  .  .  Unless 
you  remember  that  Son  and  Heir,  if  he  was 
grown  up,  wouldn't  wish  it.  I  never  thought 
of  that.  .  .  .  But  I'm  not  going  to  cry 
about  it." 

"  But  you  are  crying.  Queen  of  Sheba." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  girl's 
voice  came  up  in  a  waii. 

''  I'm  crying  for  Aunt  Caroline  ! "  she 
declared.  "  Oh,  Jack,  she  has  no  one  to 
love  her  !  I  have  you  and  baby,  and  you 
have  baby  and  me,  and  baby  has  both  of 
us.     She  hasn't  anyone !  " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  John,  and  there  was  a 
choke  in  his  big  voice.  "  Good  Girl !  Good 
Girl !  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  hard  on  her.  She 
used  to  be  decent  to  me  when  I  was  a  kid  ; 
but — there  was  a  fellow  she  was  engaged  to, 
and  he  died  in  India.  They  said  she  never 
got  over  it.  Perhaps  I  migh<^  have  been 
kinder  to  her.  .  .  .  But  you  couldn't  have 
been.  Girl.  She  may  say  that  you  put  up 
with  it  for  her  money,  and  you  may  think 
so  ;  but  you  didn't.  I  know  you  better. 
After  all,  it's  her  own  fault.  Girl,  if  people 
don't  like  her.     She  doesn't  like  them." 

"  She  likes  baby.  Boy,"  Christine  protested. 
"  She  likes  baby  .  .  .  The  other  afternoon 
she  didn't  see  me  look  in  the  door.  He  was 
asleep,  and  she  was  nursing  him ;  and  she 
kissed  and  kissed  him.   Poor  Aunt  Caroline ! " 

"  Poor  Aunt  Caroline  !  "  murmured  the 
woman  above.  She  bent  over  the  window- 
sill  as  if  in  prayer. 

"  Poor  Aunt  Caroline  ! "  the  man  agreed 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  suppose  she  took  it  into 
her  head  that  we  only  wanted  her  money. 
Well,  we  did.  You  see.  Girl,  you  can  like 
people's  money  before  you  know  them.  You 
can't  like  them  till  you  do.  We  couldn't 
like  her  when  we  did." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  don't 
know.  She  likes  baby.  I  think  I  could 
like  her.  .  .  .  You  see.  Boy,  she's  old,  and 
she's  had  trouble.  Perhaps  if  I'd  grown 
old,  and  hadn't  met  you  ...  I  don't  think 
you  know  quite  what  you  are  to  me,  dear  !  " 

'-  Oh,  Girl !  "  cried  the  man.  "  Oh,  Girl  I 
.  .  .  Yes,  I  know.  But  you  couldn't  grow 
like  that  .  .  .  Poor  Aunt  Caroline  !  .  .  . 
Well,  we  can't  do  anything  now,  dear." 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  went  to  her " 

"  She'd  only  think  it  was  for  her  money, 
Girl." 

"  I  could  try,  Jack." 

"  She'd  only  insult  you.  Girl  .  .  .  No,  it's 
no  use  coaxing.  I  won't  have  my  little  wife 
insulted." 

"  She's    so    lonely.   Boy,    and    old.  .  .  . 
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Perhaps  she's  crying  upstairs.  ...  If  I  took 
babj  and  put  him  in  her  arms '' 

"  No,  no  !  That  would  never  do.  Don't 
you  see,  Girl,  she  would  think  it  was  a  clever 
bid  for  her  money." 

*'  Even  then,  whatever  she  thought  of  us, 
he  would  comfort  her.  Boy.  Oh,  I'm  sure 
she's  unhappy  !     Let  me  do  it,  Jack." 

"  You  good  woman  .  .  .  But  I  can't  let 
you." 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  I  think  you  are  right.  Boy,"  the  young 
wife  owned.  "  It  wcwild  seem  like  that,  if  I 
took  him ;  and  she  can  say  what  she  likes 
about  me,  but  she  shan't  insult  my  baby !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Aunt  Carohne.     "  Oh  !  " 

There  might  have  been  comfort,  she  felt. 
The  little  baby  m  her  old  arms  .  .  .  The 
baby  in  her  arms  !  And  they  would  not 
trust  her  with  the  baby  ! 

"  Baby  is  going  to  be  a  man,"  John  said. 


"  He  won't  shirk  his  share  of  the  unpleasant 
things.     I  shan't  bring  him  up  like  that." 

*'  But  he  isn't  a  man  yet,  dear.  He  is  so 
very,  very  little  ;  and  you  see,  if  she  were 
unkind  to  him,  I  could  never,  never  like  her. 
I  must  go  alone,  Boy.  .  .  .  Let  me  go  !  " 

"You  shall  go,  little  woman.  .  .  .  God 
bless  yon  !  I  think — you  are  the  way  that 
He  teaches  me.  Girl !  " 

"  If  I  am  ever  good,  it  is  because— because 
love  makes  me  good,  Boy  !  " 

There  was  a  silence  that  seemed  to  Aunt 
Caroline  like  a  prayer.  Then  a  step  came 
up  the  stairs — a  doubtful  step  of  feet  that 
generally  ran.  Aunt  Caroline  turned  towards 
the  door.     The  feet  faltered,  stopped. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  Christine's  soft  voice 
asked. 

Aunt  Caroline  rose  and  walked  steadily 
across  the  floor. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  "  my  dear  !  " 


GHOSTS   IN   THE   GARDEN. 


IT  needs  not  in  the  owI»Iight  grey 

Hither  to  creep  with  mystic  rune, 
Nor  yet  in  shuddering  stealth  to  pay 

Lip-service  to  the  freakish  moon. 
Here  is  no  spell  to  sing  or  say: 
Ghosts  in  the  garden  walk  by  day. 


It  may  be  nought  is  seen  or  heard 
Save  sights  and  sounds  that  well  may  be 

But  passing  of  a  vagrant  bird, 
But  shadow  of  a  shaken  tree : 

By  presence  seen,  or  spoken  word, 

The  haunted  stillness  is  not  stirred. 


Where  spreads  its  wide  and  plumy  wings 
The  stormy  sunset's  weeping  gold, 

To  these  lone  walks  their  presence  clings, 
Their  footsteps  stir  the  last  year's  mould. 

Whose  vapour,  faint  like  incense,  brings 

The  fragrance  of  forgotten  Springs. 


Yet  o'er  the  leaf-drift  wet  and  brown. 
E'en  now  some  lingering  footfall  passed. 

And  where  yon  late-blown  rose's  crown 
On  Summer's  forehead  clung  the  last. 

The  waft  of  some  dead  lady's  gown 

Brought  the  sweet  ruin  shattering  down. 


C.   FOX   SMITH. 


The  Cabinet  with  Forty  Niches. 

By  WALTER    SHAW  SPARROW. 


Y  son,  have  you  any 
common  -  sense, 
d  '  y  0  u  think? 
Come,  tell  me  !  " 

The  speaker  was 
Father  Pierre,  an 
old  priest,  tall  and 
stout,  his  merry 
face  seamed  with 
wrinkles,  and 
tanned  brick  -  red 
by  forty  years  of  strenuous  work  at  Quimper. 
He  addressed  his  friend,  Antoine  Ridel,  who, 
in  a  tiny  shop  of  bric-a-brac ,,  hidden  away 
from  the  market-place,  waited  for  little  waifs 
of  profit  on  a  sale  every  now  and  again. 

"  Tell  me,  Antoine,"  the  priest  insisted. 
"  If  you  sit  still  and  dream,  a  foolish  hermit 
in  your  trade  of  odds  and  ends,  how  in  the 
world  can  you  walk  through  life  as  a  man  ?  " 
"  A  man  ?  "  repeated  Antoine,  smiling. 
"  But  I'm  an  artist,  nothing  more,  and  I 
fear  to  hunt  after  my  ambitions,  because 
hunted  things  run  away,  like  those  thoughts 
that  poets  want  to  put  down  on  paper. 
Poor  souls  !  And,  besides,  am  I  not  happy  ? 
It  amuses  me  to  sit  still,  waiting  in  expecta- 
tion for  good  luck  to  find  me  out,  just  as 
little  shy  animals  come  to  me  in  my  beloved 
woods  when  I  do  not  move." 

Father  Pierre  shook  his  head  vigorously. 
"Death  is  very  active,  my  son,  and  life 
should  be  active  also.     Believe  me  !  " 

But  Antoine  went  on  dreaming,  year  after 
year,  till  at  last,  one  morning,  he  had  a 
brisk  quarter  of  an  hour. 

An  Englishman  entered  the  little  Breton 
shop  as  if  he  intended  to  hoist  the  Union 
Jack  above  the  tiled  roof.  With  his  stick  he 
tapped  an  old  silver  coffee-pot  in  the  window, 
and  said — 

"  I  want  this  thing.  But  I  can't  pay  for 
it  in  money.  Why  ?  Because  I've  only 
money  enough  to  take  me  home.  Extrava- 
gance !  "  he  exclaimed  curtly.  "  But  if  you 
accept  this  Paris  lottery  ticket  in  exchange, 
I  think  we  shall  be  all  right.  A  lucky  thing 
for  you,  of  course,  but  that  doesn't  matter." 
And  the  tourist  laughed,  while  Antoine 
pulled  a  wry  face. 

"  And  what  should  I  gain  ?  "  said  Ridel. 

"  You  get  my  silver  coffee-pot,  while  I " 

"  Oh,  you,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  you 


get  sport— an  excellent  thing,  too.  Is  it, 
then,  a  bargain  ?  " 

Second  thoughts  coming  to  Ridel,  "  Ah, 
well,"  said  he,  "trade  creeps  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  perhaps  any  bargain  is  better 
than  no  business.  Agreed,  then."  But  he 
sighed  heavily. 

And  for  a  month  he  continued  to  sigh, 
and  Marie,  his  servant,  was  very  much 
troubled.  It  seemed  to  her  that  nothing 
except  love  could  make  a  man  so  unhappy, 
and  there  was  not  room  in  the  house  for  two 
women.  But  just  when  Marie  felt  sure  that 
her  master  meant  to  take  a  w  ife  and  get  rid 
of  a  servant,  Antoine's  manner  changed,  for 
his  lottery  ticket  had  won  the  first  prize^ 
two  hundred  thousand  francs. 

This  occurred  in  1850. 

Ridel,  of  course,  was  amazed.  And  what 
could  he  do  with  his  godsend  ?  That 
question  revived  early  tastes.  A  wish  to  be 
an  art  patron  kindled  into  a  passion,  and 
with  care  he  elaborated  a  plan  for  his  future, 
and  then  went  to  talk  about  it  to  Father 
Pierre. 

"  My  one  wish  is  to  spend  the  money 
w^ell,"  Ridel  began. 

"  There  are  charities,"  hinted  the  priest. 

"  Yes,  father,  and  so  I  intend  to  be  a 
collector  of  ingratitudes." 

"  Collector  of  ingratitudes  ?  "  the  priest 
echoed,  evidently  puzzled ;  but  his  face 
brightened  as  he  weighed  the  phrase. 

"  You  understand,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Antoine.  You  believe  that  charities 
provoke  resentment  because  they  ask  us  to 
admit  that  we  are  helpless,  and  that  con- 
fession  is  infinitely  painful  to  make  public. 
We  feel  then  that  we  are  slaves  to  indigent 
humiliations,  and  freed  slaves  are  likely  to 
hate  the  past  necessity  of  release  and  the 
present  burden  of  their  new  and  doubtful 
lot." 

xAntoine  assented.  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  though  I  don't  count  on  gratitude,  there's 
no  need  to  invite  ingratitude  by  a  parade  of 
vanity  in  my  acts  of  giving.  Many  kick  the 
unfortunate  into  success  and  then  ask  for 
thanks.  Others,  while  doing  good,  cannot 
help  boasting  over  their  own  good  fortune, 
so  that  their  charities  wound  like  smiling 
taunts.  Such  wrong-giving  is  horrible — 
above  all,  I  think,  when  a  successful  knave 
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or  fool  wants  to  be  a  lordly  Santa  Clans  to  nn- 
popular  men  of  great  talent,  artists,  or  authors, 
or  inventors.  Oh,  why  is  it  that  wealth  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  earned  by  the  finest  minds  ?  '' 

"Antoine,"  cried  the  priest,  "let  ns  not 
find  too  much  fault  with  human  nature. 
Le  hon  Dmi  knows  best." 

*•  Yes,  yes,"  said  liidel.  "  I  don't  find 
fault ;  my  one  wish  is  to  guard  my  plan." 

"  What  plan,  Antoine  ?  " 

Ridel  with  ostentation  began  to  unroll  a 
big  sheet  of  paper. 

"  What's  that  ? "  There  was  a  note  of 
assumed  alarm  in  the  priest's  voice. 

"  My  plan,  nothing  more,"  answered  Eidel 
simply. 

"  Indeed,  Antoine  ?  That  paper  is  covered 
with  figures,  and  I — I'm  too  old  for  con- 
fessions of  arithmetic." 

"  But,  father,  may  not  I  arrange  to  give  in 
charity  a  big  sum  once  a  year  for  forty  years  ? " 

"  Why  forty  years,  Antoine  ?  " 

Ridel  laughed  cheerily.  "  Can't  you  guess, 
old  friend  ?  "  he  asked.  "  With  my  poor 
health  I  can't  hope  to  live  longer  than  that, 
my  present  age  being  thirty-six." 

"  What  next,  my  son  ?  " 

"This.  As  I  have  invested  my  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  at  three  per  cent., 
my  interest  is  six  thousand  francs  a  year,  and 
with  that  sum  I  can't  live  and  do  much  in 
charity  also.  You  understand  ?  "  He  spoke 
anxiously,  as  if  he  feared  to  be  contradicted. 

"  True,  Antoine.  There's  much  poverty 
in  France." 

"The  very  point,"  said  Ridel  excitedly. 
"  x\nd  now  listen  to  my  scheme.  From  this 
year,  1850,  I  shall  deduct  annually  from 
my  capital  a  fortieth  part,  five  thousand 
francs " 

"  Rogue  !  "  cried  Father  Pierre.  "  Away 
with  your  calculations  !  Speak  to  my  heart ; 
it  is  younger  than  my  head." 

"  Thanks  to  Heaven,"  Ridel  answered 
meekly.  "But  yet  you  see  that,  as  my 
capital  will  diminish  every  year  by  five 
thousand  francs,  it  will  vanish  in  forty  years, 
while  my  interest  will  get  less  by  a  little 
annual  decrease  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.  That's  clear,  eh  ? "  And  Antoine 
beamed  happily  at  his  friend.  "  Yet  you 
dan't  look  pleased,  somehow,  father,"  he 
added  in  surprise. 

"  Pleased  ?  "  grumbled  the  priest.  "  Is 
there  nothing  but  arithmetic  to-day  ?  " 

"  You  shall  judge,"  replied  Ridel.  "Apart 
from  my  own  expenses,  which  I  put  down  at 
two  thousand  five  hundred  francs  a  year,  I 
shall  give  my  all  in  charities." 


''  In  that,  my  son,  there  is  hope  and  faith  ; 
but  if  you  tell  your  neighbours " 

"  Oh,  my  plan's  a  secret— a  confession  to 
you  alone." 

"  Good,"  said  the  priest.  "  You  are  wise, 
Antoine.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  thought  mad 
if  we  do  unusual  things.  And  you  may 
survive  your  last  charity  !  Take  warning, 
Antoine." 

But  Ridel,  laughing,  shook  his  head. 

Time  ran  on,  and  Ridel  spent  each  year  on 
charity  the  allotted  sum  of  money,  showing 
great  care  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  He 
rescued  a  great  artist  from  starvation,  he 
helped  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  famous  politician, 
he  bought  a  farm  for  a  writer  on  husbandry, 
encouraged  musical  composers,  and  educated 
Madame  Silva,  the  best  soprano  of  his  time. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  his  charities,  and  his 
dependents  were  all  charmed  by  his  modest 
behaviour  to  them. 

Most  philanthropists  give  money  in  small 
sums,  and  look  for  a  thousand  thanks  after 
each  little  act  of  kindness.  But  that  was 
not  Ridel's  method.  To  divide  a  favour 
into  many  parts,  he  thought,  was  to  wound 
a  man's  natural  pride  as  many  times,  and, 
as  failure  and  poverty  were  very  sensitive, 
Ridel  gave  money  all  at  once  and  in  large 
sums,  very  often  by  letter  ;  and  his  tact  was 
always  accompanied  by  an  appeal.  "  I  am 
a  lonely  man,"  he  wrote  to  his  dependent, 
"and  beg  of  you  to  grant  me  a  favour. 
W^ill  you  drink  with  me  here  at  dinner  a 
bottle  of  rich  old  wine  ?  " 

It  was  easy  to  say  "  Yes  "  to  that  question, 
and  the  invitation  was  never  declined. 

His  visitor  having  gone.  Ridel  wrote  out 
the  history  of  his  new  adventure,  with  its 
date  and  the  money  he  had  spent  upon  it. 
After  that  he  gummed  the  manuscript  around 
the  empty  bottle,  and  felt  that  sudden 
elation  of  heart  which  only  a  collector 
knows. 

He  kept  his  empty  bottles  with  care,  and 
none  knew  of  their  existence. 

But  at  one  time  Ridel  felt  doubtful  on 
that  point,  knowing  that  his  old  servant, 
Marie  Dupont,  had  suspicions ;  but  sus- 
picions are  one-eyed,  if  not  entirely  blind. 
Marie  believed  that  her  master  had  untold 
wealth,  and  hid  a  good  part  of  it  in  a  tall, 
lockfast  cabinet.  How  much  gold  did  it 
contain  ?  Would  the  gold  rattle  if  she 
moved  the  cabinet  ?  Or  was  the  money  in 
paper  ?     Who  could  tell  ? 

But  if  the  good  woman  could  have  seen 
the  cabinet  open,  her  surprise  would  have 
been  unbounded,  for  the  interior  was  filled 
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with  einpfcj  bottles  neatly  arranged  in  forty 
niches. 

In  1889  only  one  niche  was  vacant.  A 
year  later,  and  the  last  empty  bottle  was 
put  away,  and  Ridel  came  to  the  end  of  all 
his  money. 

Yet  the  meaning  of  that  fact  did  not  come 
home  to  him  at  first,  so  happy  was  he  that 
his  collection  was  complete.  There  were 
forty  charities,  and  not  one  example  of 
gratitude.  Thus  far  he  had  foreseen  the 
end  of  his  collecting.  His  goodness  had 
never  once  returned  with  gratitude  from  the 
world  of  ambition. 

"  That  poor  dear  Eidel !  "  said  Madame 
Silva,  the  great  soprano.  "He  gave  me  a 
birthday  present  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  I  bought  with  it  such  a  pretty 
frock.  They  said  he  was  in  love  with  me, 
the  dear  Eidel— old  enough  to  be  mv  grand- 
father ! " 

With  that  birthday  present  she  had  com- 
pleted her  musical  education.  At  first  she 
wrote  several  impulsive  letters  of  thanks, 
very  much  underlined  ;  and  Ridel,  smiling, 
put  them  with  the  empty  wine-bottle,  and 
told  himself  that  the  girl's  genius  would  be 
selfish,  like  the  bees,  which  never  returned 
to  empty  flowers.  And  charity — was  it  not 
like  the  corn-fields,  which  received  no 
gratitude  from  their  harvests  ? 

These  quaint  maxims  consoled  Ridel  for 
some  weeks  after  all  his  money  had  gone. 
But  practical  matters  soon  pressed  in  upon 
his  mind.  He  was  seventy-seven,  yet  his 
health  was  excellent,  and  might  last  for  ten 
years  and  more.  Over  this  possibility  the 
old  man  worried.  How  could  he  buy  food, 
having  no  money  ?  And  why  had  he  out- 
lived his  charities  ?  To  be  delicate  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  and  strong  at  seventy-seven ! 
How  could  that  be  explained  ?  ...  So  Ridel 
fretted,  provoked  by  his  good  health. 

But  that  mood  passed.  Hunger  must  be 
appeased,  and  he  could  not  accept  charity 
after  all  his  alms-giving.  How  could  failure 
dine  wath  the  successful  without  resenting 
their  little  airs  of  patronage  ?  But,  happily, 
he  could  live  for  a  time  by  selling  his 
furniture. 

What  then,  though  ?  The  furniture  gone, 
he  would  starve,  for  there  was  no  profession 
for  men  of  seventy-seven,  worse  luck.  A 
thousand  thunderclaps !  What  could  he 
do  ?     Ridel  consulted  Marie. 

"  Women  are  practical,"  he  began.  *'  They 
love  common-sense,  so  I  want  your  advice." 

Marie  beamed  with  pride. 

"  I'm  in  a  fix,"  continued  Ridel,  smiling 


grimly.  "  All  my  money's  gone.  How  are 
we  to  live  ?  " 

This  shock  was  too  great  for  Marie  ;  it 
literally  stunned  her  hke  a  blow  on  the 
head. 

"  Come,  then  !  "  said  Ridel  kindly.  "  We 
won't  gasp  over  it,  or  whimper,  or  throw 
aprons  over  our  faces  ;  we'll  talk  like  old 
friends,  eh  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Marie.  "  I'm— 
that— upset,  to  be  sure,  that  all  our  life 
seems  wasted.  No  more  fine  dinners,  no 
more  nice  buttered  toast !  .  .  .  Ah  !  "  And 
the  poor  woman  wept. 

"  Good  kind  soul ! "  cried  Ridel,  greatly 
moved. 

"But  if  one  mouth  is  bad  to  fill  with 
nothing,"  Marie  w^ent  on,  "two  mouths  must 
be  worse,  and  so  I'm  thinking  of  my  poor 
dear  mother,  who'll  be  glad  to  have  me  near 
her.     That  will  relieve  yon,  master." 

And  Ridel  was  now  the  astonished  person. 
"  You  leave  me,"  he  stuttered,  "  all  alone  ? 
How  am  I  to  cook  my  food  ?  " 

Marie  thought  for  a  moment.  "  Not  much 
cooking  in  bread  and  cheese,"  said  she  at 
last,  "and  milk  needn't  be  boiled." 

"  Oh,  ah,  indeed  !  "  cried  Ridel  with  joy, 
for  here  was  another  example  of  ingratitude. 

The  woman  looked  at  his  smiling  face  and 
wondered.  Perhaps  the  master  was  still  rich, 
and  had  just  tested  her  fidelity.  So  she 
said  :  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay  ?  I  will,  of 
course,  if  you  don't  mind  sharing  your  crusts 
with  me."  She  paused,  and  for  a  moment 
the  two  faced  each  other,  the  man  looking 
into  his  servant's  eyes. 

"  Blague !  "  said  Ridel,  laughing.  "  Go ! 
Leave  me  at  once  !  " 

While  packing  up  her  things,  Marie  whim- 
pered ;  but  in  passing  through  the  village 
she  covered  her  own  retreat  with  strange 
reports  about  Ridel's  sanity. 

"  He  is  mad  !  "  she  blubbered.  "  His 
money  is  all  squandered,  and  I,  his  faithful 
servant,  am  sent  away."  Quimper  sympa- 
thised, gossiped,  hummed  with  rumours ; 
and  presently  Ridel  had  visits  from  half- 
frightened  tradesmen  who  brought  accounts 
to  be  settled. 

As  Marie  had  done  all  the  marketing. 
Ridel  knew  nothing  about  the  accounts  ;  but 
he  did  know  that  Bretons  are  keen  at  a 
bargain. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Ridel,  "  prove  to  me 
that  Marie  hasn't  paid  you.  All  receipts  are 
kept  in  that  cabinet.  Shall  I  get  the  keys  ?  " 

The  tradesmen  frowned  at  the  great 
cabinet,  then  grumbled  and  hesitated,  spoke 
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of  persons  who  were  not  gentlemen,  and 
went  away. 

"Of  course,"  mused  Ridel,  "twice-paid 
bills  make  an  easy  fortune.  But  th  future  ? 
What  of  that?  And  how  the  days  slip 
away  ! " 

They  did  indeed.  The  furniture  was  sold 
piece  by  piece,  till  at  last  he  had  nothing 
more  than  his  cabinet,  two  chairs,  a  small 
table,  and  one  gold  piece.  That  was  some- 
thing, to  be  sure,  but  rent  day  was  near. 

As  to  his  neighbours  meanwhile,  they  were 
not  all  unkind.  Some  came  with  good 
words,  but  others  brought  humble  charities 
— bread  and  cheese,  cups  of  milk,  vegetables, 
and  the  like — but  Ridel  refused  all  help. 

"  Have  I  done  anything  for  you  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Why,  no  !  What  should  you  have  done  ?  " 

"  Then  why  offer  me  charity  ?  "  he  went 
on.  "Am  I  to  receive  when  I  have  not 
given  ?  Leave  me ! "  And  the  old  man 
turned  away. 

Then  the  neighbours  said  :  "  'Tis  true 
what  Marie  believed — he's  mad  !  " 

Quimper  buzzed  with  excitement,  and  at 
last  the  news  of  RideFs  troubles  got  into  the 
newspapers.  Even  Paris  heard  with  interest 
of  the  broken-down  philanthropist  in  a 
remote  Breton  village.  The  gay  city  was 
not  depressed  by  the  rumours  of  Ridel's 
poverty  and  madness,  but  one  able  journalist 
there,  Leonce  Alexandre,  fancied  that  they 
might  be  made  into  a  big  popular  sensation, 
as  certain  persons  then  high  in  the  life  of 
Paris  owed  much  to  the  good  man  of 
Quimper.  Alexandre  decided  that  he  would 
see  Ridel ;  and  as  copy  was  in  the  air,  he 
went  immediately. 

To  Ridel  he  behaved  with  great  tact.  "  I 
don't  come  to  offer  sympathy,"  said  he, 
"  because  genius  has  to  bear  poverty.  You 
know  that.  The  peculiarity  of  your  case  is 
that  poverty  has  come  to  you  at  the  close  of 
your  life.  What  then  ?  It's  never  too  late 
to  win  victories  !  " 

Ridel  laughed.  "My  friend,"  said  he, 
"  it's  a  victory  to  see  you.  I've  drawn  you 
here,  and  I  accept  courage  from  you.  That's 
charity,  and  charity  hurts.  Tell  me,  then, 
what  can  I  give  you  in  return  ?  " 

"News,"  said  Alexandre — "the  story  of 
your  life." 

"  That's  my  all,"  growled  Ridel. 

"  Well,  tell  me  as  much  as  you  think  fit," 
returned  the  other. 

But  the  old  man  hesitated.  "  Eh  bien,^^ 
said  he  at  last,  "I've  been  a  collector  of 
ingratitudes." 


"  DiaUe !  "  said  Alexandre. 

"  You  shall  see  the  result,"  continued 
Ridel.  "  Ingratitude  fills  empty  bottles, 
you  know,"  the  old  man  added,  and  he 
laughed  harshly  as  he  moved  to  the  cabinet. 

Alexandre  looked  on  surprised,  copy  of 
this  kind  being  unusual.  But  when  the 
cabinet  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
forty  bottles  were  disclosed  to  view,  he  was 
bewildered. 

"  My  life's  written  on  those  bottles,"  said 
Ridel. 

The  journalist  ran  forward,  took  out  the 
first  bottle  within  his  reach,  and  read  the 
manuscript  pasted  around  it.  "  A  Cabinet 
Minister  .  .  .  and  seven  thousand  francs  ! 
Hein  .^  "  he  muttered. 

Rapidly  he  passed  from  niche  to  niche, 
studying  the  story  of  each  bottle,  till  at  last 
he  was  satisfied.  "  The  best  collection  in 
France  !  "  he  cried.  "  A  haunted  bureau,  my 
friend  !  Diable  1  Will  the  ghosts  ever  come 
out  ? " 

Ridel  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  replied.  "The  bureau  will  be 
sold — must  be  sold  ;  how  else  am  I  to  live?" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Alexandre,  his  eyes 
brightening.  "And  what  price  do  you 
expect  ?  Would  you  take  a  hundred  gold 
pieces  ?  " 

Ridel  shook  his  head  gloomily.  "  No  such 
price  could  be  got  at  Quimper,"  said  he. 

"You  deceive  yourself,"  said  Alexandre. 
"  I'll  buy  the  collection  just  as  it  stands — a 
hundred  louis  d'or.     Is  it  agreed  ?  "    - 

Ridel's  astonishment  was  boundless. 
"  What  a  sum  !  "  he  shouted.  "  My  neigh- 
bours will  say  I've  robbed  you  ! " 

"  The  offer  was  mine,"  replied  Alexandre, 
as  he  shut  the  cabinet  doors  and  locked  them 
carefully. 

On  turning  from  the  bureau,  they  found 
to  their  surprise  that  their  business  had  had 
a  spectator.  "  Sa^risti !  "  cried  Alexandre. 
"  Who's  this  ?  " 

"My  httle  god-child,"  answered  Ridel, 
smiling. 

"  I'm  Helene,"  said  a  small  voice. 

"  And  a  very  pretty  Helene,  too,"  laughed 
Alexandre. 

"  Sweetheart,"  said  Ridel, "  it's  weeks  since 
we  met.     You  remember  me,  then  ?  '\ 

The  old  man  sat  down,  and  the  little  girl 
came  nearer,  smiling  at  him  with  bright 
blue  eyes.  In  her  hands  she  carried  a  piece 
of  bread,  showing  nibbled  marks  of  her 
teeth.  "I  love  you,"  said  she — "I  love 
you  'cause  you  gave  me  pretty  things,  and 
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IVe  been  ill,  and  couldn't  tell  jou,  and 
mummie  says  you  are  hungry,  and  so  I  come 
wid  this  ..." 

Helene  settled  herself  between  RideFs 
knees,  and  held  to  his  lips  the  piece  of  bread. 
"  Eat,  Grandpa  Ridel,"  the  child  whispered 
softly,  as  though  speaking  to  a  doll.  "  It's 
quite  good,"  she  continued.  "  Only  a  little, 
little  bit  is  eaten.     Look  !  " 

Alexandre  moved  uneasily,  and  Ridel, 
overcome,  drew  in  his  breath  quickly. 

"  Love  Helene  !  "  the  child  cried,  half 
afraid  ;  and  the  old  man  gathered  her  into 
his  arms  and  wept.  "  Gratitude  is  here  ! 
Gratitude  has  come,"  he  cried,  "and  it  is 
young— it  is  still  a  child !  "  His  voice 
faltered,  then  broke  into  a  sob,  while  Helene 
clung  to  him. 

Three  days  later  the  cabinet  left  Quimper 
for  Paris,  and  Ridel  heard  nothing  about  it 
for  several  months,  when  a  score  of  news- 
papers arrived  from  Alexandre. 

The  old  man  opened  them  negligently, 
and  found  a  column  in  each  paper  marked 
with  blue  pencil.  Then  he  began  to  read, 
and,  behold,  Alexandre  had  turned  all  the 
bottles  into  copy,  omitting  no  detail,  not 
even  the  names  of  those  whom  Ridel  had 


befriended  at  so  much  cost  to  himself.  The 
articles  were  admirably  written  under  such 
titles  as  the  following  :  "  The  Cabinet  of  In- 
gratitudes," "The  Haunted  Bureau,"  "Ghosts 
of  Great  Reputations,"  and  "A  Collector's 
Adventures  in  Human  Nature." 

Ridel  had  never  boasted  about  his  hobby, 
and  as  the  newspaper  articles  implied  that 
he  wished  to  take  revenge  in  a  bragging 
fashion,  the  old  man  was  unhappy,  almost 
panic-stricken. 

Yet  he  had  no  time  to  worry  over  that 
matter.  Important  letters  began  to  arrive, 
some  from  Paris,  others  from  smaller  cities, 
and  each  of  these  letters  contained  money. 
"  Ah,"  said  Ridel  to  Helene, "  they  remember 
me  at  last !     Merci !  " 

For  his  sometime  dependents  were  not 
happy  in  their  excuses.  The  men  spoke  of 
their  busy  lives,  while  the  women  were 
frankly  indignant.  Alexandre  was  an  ogre, 
and  his  articles  were  abominable.  On  that 
point  they  all  agreed.  And  Ridel  was 
pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he 
valued  the  money. 

"  La  petite  Helene,''  he  chuckled,  "  this  will 
be  her  dot — her  whole  fortune.  Bon  Dieu! 
There's  justice  in  this  world,  after  all." 


THE    FOOT-BRIDGE. 


r\H,  I  will  go  down  to  the  alder  buckthorn  tree, 
^^    With  the  red  and  black  berries  on  the  bough ; 
For  she  whispers  tales  to  me  of  the  days  that  are  to  be, 
And  'tis  I  would  be  list'ning  to  her  now  I 


5ays  she:   **By  the  bridge  where  the  heather  waters  flow, 
A-running  o'er  the  road  with  laugh  and  sigh, 

Each  footstep  I  know,  as  the  folk  pass  to  and  fro, 
And,  hark,  I  hear  a  strange  one  drawing  nigh  I " 

By  the  marsh  of  the  moorhen,  when  the  mists  rise  grey. 
And  the  heather  seed  is  dropping  in  the  dew. 

Like  the  patter  of  the  stream,  that  step  shall  stir  your  dream 
By  night,  and  by  day  will  follow  you  I 

Oh,  I  will  go  down  to  the  alder  buckthorn  tree. 
With  the  black  and  red  berries  on  the  bough ; 

For  she  whispers  me  of  Fate,  and  the  day  grows  dim  and  late. 
And  it  may  be  that  step  is  passing  now  I 
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OSAMUND  BAS- 
SET, that  swartbj 
girl  with  the  red 
mouth  and  the 
white  teeth,  stood 
in  the  doorway  of 
her  tent  under  the 
oak  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  hstened 
to  the  whispering 
of  her  tw^o  women, 
who  were  turning  tunics,  girdles,  and  shoes 
out  of  a  black  oak  hutch. 

The  two  women  glanced  often  at  the  girl 
in  her  hunting  dress  of  Lincoln  green. 
They  knew  why  she  stood  there  in  silence 
and  in  anger,  for  Eosamund  Basset  was  a 
ward  of  the  king,  and  in  those  days  a  ward 
of  the  king  w^as  often  bought  and  sold. 

"  The  king  has  commanded  her  to  marry 
Eoger  de  Quintet's  nephew,"  said  Blondelle, 
whose  hair  w^as  the  colour  of  saffron — "a 
great  oaf  of  a  boy.  They  say  that  Roger  de 
Quintet  has  been  jingling  gold  pieces  under 
the  king's  nose  ever  since  we  came  into  the 
forest." 

"  Bah ! "  said  the  other,  who  had  the 
mouth  of  a  rabbit  and  jealous  eyes.  "  I 
should  even  be  ready  to  pity  the  boy.    Show 

me  a  worse  temper " 

"  Well,  well,  w^e  are  not  all  honey-pots. 
And    when    one     is    the    lady    of    many 

manors " 

"  All  the  men  will  swear  that  there  never 
was  such  beauty  !  " 

Red-haired  Joan  looked  round  with  a 
sneer,  as  though  she  were  ready  to  exult  a 
little  over  this  troubling  of  her  mistress's 
pride. 

"  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  boy,"  said 
she,  "  unless  he  can  ride  the  mare  they  are 
bringing  him.  It  is  time  for  robing.  The 
trumpets  will  blow  for  sapper  in  half  an 
hour." 

"  Call  her  in,  then." 

"  Not  I  !  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  her 
temper.  Messire  de  Quintet's  nephew  must 
.see  to  that." 

From  the  doorway  of  the  tent  stretched  a 


long  green  glade  carpeted  with  turf  that  was 
sleek  and  smooth  as  velvet.  On  every  side 
it  was  shut  in  by  the  huge  trunks  and  sweep- 
ing foliage  of  old  forest  trees.  Here  and 
there  the  evening  sunlight  streamed  through 
and  dappled  the  grass  with  gold.  The  sun- 
light fell  also  upon  the  diverse  colours  of 
many  tents  that  had  been  pitched  in  the 
glade,  the  blues,  purples,  and  reds  looming 
up  richly  under  the  green  gloom  of  the  trees. 
Further  away  Rosamund  saw  fires  burning 
where  the  king's  cook  and  his  men  w^ere 
roasting  meat  for  the  king's  supper.  From 
amid  the  trees  came  the  whimpering  of 
hounds  and  the  sound  of  horses  munching 
grass. 

Rosamund  Basset  had  a  mirror  in  one 
hand  and  a  silver  comb  in  the  other.  But 
her  hands  were  idle  as  she  stood  there  and 
watched  two  figures  come  out  of  a  white  tent 
that  had  been  pitched  close  to  the  king's 
pavilion.  One  was  the  figure  of  a  lean  old 
man  who  walked  with  a  slight  limp,  and 
whose  chin  and  nose  were  like  the  horns  of 
a  new  moon.  The  other  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  who  towered  up  over  his  companion 
like  an  ash  tree  overtopping  a  stunted  thorn. 
They  began  to  move  up  the  glade  in  the 
direction  of  Rosamund's  tent,  the  old  man 
with  the  face  like  a  new  moon  talking  volubly 
and  making  many  gestures  with  his  hands. 

The  younger  man  did  not  appear  very 
desirous  of  approaching  Rosamund  Basset's 
tent.  He  looked  sulky  and  restless,  avoiding 
his  companion's  eyes,  and  staring  obstinately 
into  the  deeps  of  the  forest.  And  Rosamund, 
watching  him  from  the  doorway  of  her  tent, 
felt  a  quick  contempt  for  this  young  bachelor 
whom  Roger  de  Quintet  was  driving  Hke  a 
calf  to  market. 

The  king's  "  friend  "  turned  away  with  a 
threatening  uplift  of  his  sharp  chin.  He  had 
brought  this  young  man,  his  nephew,  well  on 
the  road  towards  marrying  a  wealthy  wife. 
The  youngster  must  be  left  to  manage  some 
part  of  the  wooing.  So  Roger  de  Quintet 
turned  back,  leaving  his  nephew  alone. 

Rosamund  had  lifted  her  mirror.  She 
looked  at  her  own  reflection,  drawing  back 
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the  red  lips  over  the  white  teeth,  and 
creasing  her  forehead  into  a  frown.  Then 
she  threw  the  comb  and  the  mirror  to  her 
two  women,  and  walked  out  boldly  to  deal 
with  Roger  de  Quintet's  nephew. 

The  young  man  appeared  surprised  to  find 
her  approaching  him  so  readily.  He  was  a 
sinewy  fellow,  brown  as  a  cob-nut,  with  great 
hands  that  looked  very  clumsy  but  very 
strong.  His  plain,  rust-coloured  surcoat  had 
a  silver  hawk  embroidered  on  the  breast. 
But  Rosamund  Basset  seemed  to  have  more 
of  the  hawk  about  her  than  had  this  tall 
brown  lad,  who  looked  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  keep  the  sunlight  out  of  his  eyes. 

It  was  the  girl  who  opened  the  attack,  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  not  encouraging. 

"  This  is  Roger  de  Quintet's  nephew,  is  it 
not  ?  "  she  said. 

The  young  man  stared  at  her  with  very 
solemn  blue  eyes.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  a  little  afraid  of  women,  and  Rosamund 
Basset  had  no  wish  to  reassure  him. 

"  Certainly.  Roger  de  Quintet  is  my 
uncle,"  he  answered  her. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  and  a  very  shrewd 
gentleman  is  Roger  de  Quintet.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  Jasper  Botterel.  Messire  Roger 
de  Quintet  has  the  wardship  of  me  and  my 
manors.     In  six  months " 

"  What  a  big  baby  you  are,"  she  said, 
breaking  in  on  him  with  a  hard  little  laugh, 
"  to  be  rocked  in  your  good  uncle's  cradle  ! 
We  know  what  we  know,  eh,  Messire  Jasper 
Botterel  ?  Come,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
to  you." 

She  turned  and  walked  away  among  the 
oak  trees,  the  young  man  following  her,  and 
looking  as  though  he  wished  himself  any- 
where but  at  her  heels.  He  could  not  help 
noticing  how  tall  and  straight  she  was,  how 
black  her  hair  seemed,  and  how  her  green 
tunic  was  belted  about  her  with  a  curious 
girdle  crusted  with  purple  stones.  Rosamund 
Basset's  mouth  was  the  mouth  of  a  shrew, 
and  it  would  not  have  comforted  Jasper 
Botterel  had  he  seen  it.  She  walked  on  for 
a  hundred  paces  before  she  faced  round 
sharply  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

"  Come,  now,  Messire  Jasper  Botterel," 
she  said,  her  swarthy  face  hard  and  insolent, 
"  tell  me  how  much  money  you  have  given 
the  king  in  order  that  you  may  marry  me  ?  " 

The  young  man  stared  at  her  with  his 
solemn  blue  eyes,  and  looked  as  though  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  big  hands. 

"  I  have  given  the  king  no  money,"  he 
said ;  "  but  a§  \qi  Roger  de  Qqintet,  my 
uncle " 


"  Ah,  your  sweet  uncle  !  Well,  my  good 
fool,  it  is  your  uncle,  no  doubt,  who  has 
given  the  king  money,  and  here  am  I,  to  be 
sold  like  a  filly  at  a  fair.  Perdition  take 
you  and  your  uncle,  Messire  Jasper  Botterel ! 
That  is  what  I  have  to  say." 

The  young  man's  brown  face  went  red 
under  its  tan.  He  looked  at  her  stolidly,  as 
though  wondering  what  he  should  say. 

"  My  uncle  may  very  well  go  to  perdition," 
he  answered.  "  All  the  same,  he  has  me  and 
my  manors  under  his  thumb.  As  for  marry- 
ing you " 

She  tossed  her  head  and  laughed  im- 
patiently. 

"And  am  I  to  marry  such  a  booby — a 
lank  puppy  led  on  a  string  ?  By  my  soul,  I 
would  rather  die  first !  I  have  some  pride, 
and  a  will  of  my  own,  so  may  the  devil  fly 
away  with  your  uncle  !  " 

The  young  man  reddened  still  further. 

"  I  assure  you,"  he  retorted,  with  blunt 
sincerity,  "  that  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  marry 
you." 

"  Then  the  more  fool  you  ! "  she  said. 
"  Merciful  Heaven,  why  do  you  stand  there 
staring  like  a  sheep  ?  " 

She  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  under  the 
trees,  carrying  her  head  high  and  biting  her 
lip.  Jasper  Botterel  watched  her  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  heartily  wished  himself 
saved  from  the  answering  of  such  a  riddle. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Messire 
— what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  asked, 
turning  on  him  with  passionate  impatience. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  the  king  has  com- 
manded me  to  marry  you.  And  though  it 
would  be  treason  to  curse  the  king •" 

"  Thank  you,  Messire — thank  you,  from 
my  heart !  It  is  all  so  simple,  eh  ?  Here 
we  are,  like  a  couple  of  dolls  on  wires.  The 
king  plays  with  one,  your  good  uncle  with 
the  other.  And  w^e  must  dance,  whether  we 
like  it  or  no,  because  the  king  takes  money, 
and  your  good  uncle  gives  it.  The  devil  fly 
away  with  both  of  you  !  I  wish  you  had 
never  been  born  !  " 

"  Can  I  say  less  ?  "  said  he,  beginning  to 
be  a  little  angry. 

Her  eyes  flashed  back  at  him. 

"  By  my  soul,  I  will  never  marry  a  man 
who  is  afraid  of  his  own  uncle  !  " 

"I  should  never  have  asked  you  to, 
madame,"  he  retorted  ;  "  I  am  wise  enough 
for  that  1 " 

"  Good — very  good  !  "  said  she.  "  What 
comfort  does  one  get  from  talking  to  a 
jackdaw  ?  " 

And  she  turned  and  walked  back  in  a  fury 
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towards  her  tent,  leaving  tlie  young  man 
wondering  what  good  they  had  done  by 
quarrelling. 

Jasper  Botterel  stood  to  serve  at  the 
king's  table  that  night ;  but  though  Jasper 
had  been  trained  as  a  page  in  his  uncle's 
house,  he  was  more  fitted  for  the  war-saddle 
than  for  serving  at  the  dais  table  of  a  king. 
The  great  white  pavilion  was  full  of  a  gay 
company,  and  Jasper  was  shy  of  these 
debonair  folk  in  their  splendid  clothes.  He 
felt  too  big  among  the  tables,  and  when  any 
lady  laughed,  Jasper  had  a  suspicion  that 
the  laugh  was  against  himself.  Moreover, 
Rosamund  Basset  sat  on  the  bench  next  to 
the  queen,  and  when  her  eyes  met  Jasper's, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  she  thought  him  the 
sorriest  thing  in  the  world. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  blunder  when  he 
feels  like  a  clumsy  oaf,  and  Jasper  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  him  by 
stumbling  over  one  of  the  king's  dogs,  and 
emptying  a  dish  of  venison  over  his  uncle's 
back. 

"  Your  boy  is  a  shy  lad,"  said  the  king  to 
Messire  Roger. 

"  Truly,  sire,  his  hands  and  feet  are  big." 
And  Messire  Roger  de  Quintet  dug  the  point 
of  his  girdle  knife  into  the  flesh  of  his 
nephew's  leg. 

"  Dolt,"  said  his  uncle^  "  shall  I  ever  teach 
you  manners  ?  " 

Jasper's  face  blazed,  but  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  dish  that  had  followed  the 
venison. 

"  Some  day  we  shall  see,"  he  said,  with 
dogs  scrambling  round  his  legs  for  the  fallen 
meat.  "  One  thing  I  know — may  I  have  my 
tongue  pulled  out  if  they  ever  marry  me  to 
that  black-haired  shrew  yonder  !  " 

And  Rosamund  Basset  was  no  less  sure 
that  she  would  never  marry  an  overgrown 
boy  who  could  not  even  carry  a  dish  to  table. 

The  forest  was  very  still  that  night,  but 
not  more  still  than  Rosamund  Basset  lying 
in  her  truckle  bed  under  the  red  canvas  of 
her  tent.  A  full  moon  was  up,  glimmering 
through  the  trees,  and  the  two  women,  Joan 
and  Blondelle,  had  long  ago  fallen  asleep. 
Rosamund  listened  a  while  to  the  steady 
rhythm  of  their  breathing  before  she  put 
one  white  foot  out  of  bed,  slipped  the 
coverlet  aside,  and  began  to  dress. 

"  May  I  die  a  nun  befoi'e  they  marry  me 
to  that  fool !  "  she  thought.  "  I  know  what 
the  king's  greed  is  ;  he  will  not  lose  a  good 
bargain,  even  in  the  breaking  of  a  woman's 
heart.  Roger  de  Quintet,  good  sir,  would 
you  were  hanged  in  one  of  these  trees  I " 


She  dressed  herself  stealthily,  patting  on 
her  tunic  of  Lincoln  green,  and  binding  it 
with  the  girdle  set  with  purple  stones.  A 
cloak  and  a  hood  of  green  covered  her  black 
hair,  which  she  left  loose  upon  her  shoulders. 
Then  she  laced  up  her  brown  leather  shoes, 
broidered  over  with  scarlet  cord,  and,  lifting 
the  flap  of  the  tent,  went  out  into  the 
moonlight. 

Now,  Jasper  Botterel  had  gone  to  his 
uncle's  tent,  feeling  sore  in  the  leg  and  sorer 
still  in  spirit.  His  blood  was  in  revolt 
against  Roger  de  Quintet  and  the  king. 
Moreover,  he  hated  the  splendour,  the 
chattering,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  court. 
These  surroundings  seemed  to  take  the 
strength  from  his  great  hands  and  the 
manhood  from  his  body. 

"  By  St.  Jude,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'  I 
must  get  out  of  this  place  of  peacocks  ! 
Marry  that  black  wench  ?  Heaven  forbid  ! 
Good  uncle,  the  prick  of  that  knife  has  put 
me  in  better  spirits.  Are  there  not  the  wars 
in  Gascony,  with  good  men  being  shipped 
across  the  sea  ?  I  would  rather  flght  than 
be  married.     Heaven  save  us,  yes  !  " 

So  Jasper  crept  out  of  Roger  de  Quintet's 
tent  in  the  hush  before  the  dawn,  made  his 
way  to  the  place  where  the  horses  were 
tethered,  took  his  own  beast,  saddled  and 
bridled  him,  and  rode  off  into  the  forest. 

Meanwhile,  that  imperious  and  headstrong 
young  woman,  Rosamund  Basset,  had  lost 
herself  in  the  woodland,  despite  the  light  of 
the  full  moon  and  the  promise  that  she  had 
made  herself  that  she  could  find  her  way  to 
Winchester  before  the  morning.  There  was 
a  certain  Messire  Rene  of  Avranches  at 
Winchester,  a  young  man  with  a  neat  beard, 
an  adroit  tongue,  and  a  fine  extravagance  in 
dress.  And  Rosamund  had  been  moved  to 
remember  this  Rene  of  Avranches  as  an 
avowed  lover,  and  a  probable  champion  who 
might  ride  off  with  her  from  under  the 
king's  nose.  She  had  no  great  passion  for 
this  smiling  and  debonair  little  Frenchman, 
but  he  had  made  hot  love  to  her,  and 
Rosamund  was  in  no  need  to  judge  either 
herself  or  others  fairly. 

At  all  events,  she  found  that  the  forest 
was  an  eerie  place  to  wander  through  at 
midnight,  with  its  strange  rustles  of  sound 
in  the  thick  of  its  stillness,  its  huge  trees 
black  as  ebony  and  splashed  here  and  there 
with  moonlight.  White  mists  stood  in  the 
valleys,  making  the  earth  seem  more  vague 
and  ghostly,  and  the  night  air  raw  and  cold. 
Rosamund  had  been  astray  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  was  climbing  the  slope  of  a  low 
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hill,  when  she  became  aware  of  a  huninous 
mist  shimmering  before  lier  among  the  dark 
trunks  of  the  trees.  It  was  not  the  moon- 
light ;  Rosamund  felt  sure  of  that,  and  she 
went  on  cautiously,  her  eyes  at  gaze.  The 
solitudes  of  the  forest,  its  shadows,  the 
ghostly  splashes  of  light  upon  the  trees,  had 
begun  to  chasten  the  girPs  audacity.  It  was 
so  different  groping  about  alone  at  midnight 
to  riding  a  palfrey  on  a  summer  morning 
with  young  men  eager  for  a  glance  from  her 
eyes. 

The  foggy  light  ahead  of  her  grew  more 
distinct  as  she  apprcmched,  and  she  recognised 
it  as  from  the  glow  of  a  fire  thrown  up 
against  the  foliage  of  the  oak  trees,  though 
the  fire  itself  was  hidden  from  her  by  the 
rising  ground.  The  forest  had  come  so  near 
to  scaring  her  that  she  felt  glad  of  the  light 
of  a  fire,  taking  it  to  be  that  of  a  charcoal 
burner  or  of  some  of  the  king's  rangers. 

None  the  less  she  decided  that  she  would 
try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  folk  before  she 
trusted  them  with  that  goodly  gem — herself. 
People  had  run  to  wait  on  Rosamund  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  and  she  had  grown 
accustomed  to  obsequious  faces.  An  in- 
violable serenity  had  kept  her  above  all 
knowledge  of  the  rougher  and  coarser  realities 
of  life. 

She  had  come  to  a  low  bank  close  to  the 
fire  when  a  sound  from  the  surrounding 
darkness  startled  her  very  shrewdly.  It  was 
only  the  loud  snorting  of  a  horse,  but  it 
brought  a  surprised  cry  from  Rosamund's 
mouth.  And  before  she  could  repent  of  it, 
a  black  figure  appeared  on  the  bank,  stood 
there  a  moment  outlined  against  the  glow  of 
the  fire,  and  then  dropped  down  like  a  hawk 
upon  a  rabbit. 

Rosamund  was  caught  by  the  wrist  and 
girdle. 

"  Hallo— hallo  !   What's  here  ?  " 

In  the  dusk  she  could  see  the  whites  of  a 
man's  eyes  and  an  exuberant  shadow  that 
looked  like  hair. 

"  Let  go  of  my  wrist,  dog  !  "  said  she. 

"  Dog,  indeed  !  "  quoth  the  man,  holding 
her  the  tighter.  "  Let  us  see  what  gay  moth 
has  flown  into  our  fire." 

Heads  appeared  as  black  circles  above  the 
bank,  and  Rosamund  found  this  very  insolent 
rogue  hauling  her  briskly  into  the  firelight. 
She  was  too  astonished  for  the  moment  to 
give  the  gentleman  his  due.  Then  she  struck 
him  across  the  face,  and  made  an  effort  to 
twist  herself  free. 

"  Dog  !  To  dare  to  touch  the  body  of  a 
great  lady  I " 


Great  lady  or  no,  the  "  dog  "  held  her 
the  tighter,  and  dragged  her  over  the  bank 
into  the  full  light  of  the  fire.  Rosamund 
found  half  a  score  rough  figures  crowding 
round  her,  staring  in  her  face  and  fingering 
her  clothes.  There  were  women  among  the 
men— rough,  mop-headed  women,  whose  eyes 
looked  red  and  hungry  in  the  firelight. 

"  Heaven  save  us,  here  is  a  fine  treasure !" 

"  Good  stuff,  by  the  feel  of  it !  " 

"  Bring  her  to  the  fire,  gossips,  and  let  us 
see  what  she  be  made  of." 

The  creatures  hustled  her  into  the  firelight, 
crowding  round  her  with  a  gloating  and 
boisterous  eagerness.  A  hand  clutched  at 
her  girdle,  tore  it  off',  and  brandished  it  in 
triumph.  Then,  in  the  taking  of  a  breath, 
Rosamund  Basset  felt  herself  being  pulled 
this  way  and  that  by  ten  pairs  of  hands.  It 
was  a  grotesque  and  greedy  scramble  in  which 
she  was  the  thing  scrambled  for,  and  these 
creatures  hounds  that  snapped  and  scuffled 
about  the  body  of  a  fox. 

In  a  trice  her  cloak  and  tunic  were  torn 
off,  the  rings  slipped  from  her  fingers,  her 
very  shoes  twisted  from  off  her  feet.  She 
was  as  helpless  as  a  straw  in  the  swirl  of  a 
mill-pool,  and  though  she  struck  at  the  faces 
round  her,  they  did  not  seem  to  feel  her 
blows.  The  spoiling  of  this  great  lady  was 
soon  accomplishedj  and  when  they  had 
stripped  her  to  her  shift,  the  creatures  made 
a  circle  round  her,  mocking  her  to  her  face, 
and  gloating  over  their  plunder. 

So  Rosamund  stood  there  under  the  oak 
trees,  her  black  hair  hanging  about  her,  her 
body  quivering  with  anger  and  great  shame. 
She  tried  to  cover  her  bosom  with  her  arms, 
feeling  herself  red  as  the  fire  under  the  eyes 
of  these  rough  men.  Never  had  pride  been 
stripped  more  thoroughly. 

She  still  had  anger  in  her  eyes. 

"  Dogs,"  she  said  to  them,  "  know  that  I 
am  a  ward  of  the  king,  and  that  you  shall 
hang  for  this  !  " 

Then  they  began  to  laugh — loud,  gaggling, 
brutal  laughter  that  filled  her  with  vague 
fear  and  made  her  shiver.  The  women  came 
round  her,  thrusting  at  her  with  their  fingers 
and  putting  out  their  tongues.  One  of  them 
struck  her  upon  the  bosom. 

"  Dogs,  madame,  dogs  !  "  they  shouted. 

"  This  fine  lady  will  have  us  hanged  !  " 

"  Ah,  we  are  not  such  lambs  !  We  know 
how  to  take  care  of  our  own  wool !  " 

They  grew  less  noisy  and  less  threatening 
anon,  and  the  man  who  had  taken  the  girdle 
and  seemed  the  old  dog  of  the  pack,  told  one 
of  the  women  to  bring  some  clothes.   A  dirty 
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bundle  was  unrolled  before  tlie  fire,  and  a 
ragged  brown  smock  brought  out.  The 
smock  was  all  holes  and  patches.  The 
woman  flung  it  at  Rosamund's  feet. 

"  Fine  feathers  for  a  great  lady,"  she 
said.    "  Put  it  on  and  be  thankful." 

Rosamund,  wondering  at  her  own  humility, 
and  at  the  hot  tears  that  began  to  flow, 
obeyed  the  woman,  and  clad  herself  in  the 
ragged  smock. 

The  men  were  whispering  together.  Two 
of  them  went  off  into  the  forest  and  returned 
with  a  horse  and  several  rough  ponies. 
Others  began  scattering  the  fire,  while  the 
man  who  had  taken  the  girdle  went  up  to 
Rosamund  and  thrust  his  face  close  up  to 
hers. 

"  You  will  go  a  little  journey  with  us,  my 
dear,"  he  said  ;   "  and  be  sure  to  keep  that 

mouth  of  yours  shut,  or "  and  he  showed 

her  a  knife  that  he  had  hidden  in  his  sleeve. 

Rosamund  looked  into  his  insolent  eyes, 
and  knew  what  it  was  to  be  afraid. 

"  You  would  not  kill  me  !  "  she  said. 

"  Good  manners,  my  dear,  may  save  us 
that." 

None  the  less,  he  made  her  stretch  out 
her  two  hands,  and  then  tied  them  together 
with  a  long  leather  thong.  The  other  end 
of  the  thong  he  wrapped  round  his  own 
wrist.    Then  they  set  off  through  the  forest. 

Now,  it  was  eight  of  the  clock  next 
morning  when  Jasper  Botterel  rode  into 
Winchester  city,  feeling  himself  a  better 
man  for  being  free  of  Roger  de  Quintet  and 
the  king.  Being  by  no  means  a  complete 
fool,  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  possess 
himself  of  his  uncle's  purse,  encouraging 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  guardian 
in  chivalry  had  probably  stolen  more  out  of 
his  ward's  manors  than  Jasper  would  ever 
steal  from  hiui.  The  young  man  meant  to 
buy  arms  in  Winchester  that  morning,  and 
such  gear  as  the  war  in  Gascony  required. 
He  had  heard  it  said  at  the  king's  table  that 
ships  were  to  put  out  from  Portsmouth  in  a 
week  to  carry  arms  and  men  to  Earl  Simon 
de  Montfort  in  Gascony. 

Jasper  left  his  horse  at  a  hostelry,  made  a 
meal  there,  and  was  directed  by  the  hosteler 
to  an  armourer's  shop  in  the  lower  town. 
He  soon  had  a  hauberk  under  his  surcoat, 
a  shield  at  his  back,  and  a  helmet  hanging 
by  its  laces  from  the  crook  of  his  left  elbow. 
He  was  returning  towards  the  hostelry,  and 
was  within  forty  paces  of  the  place,  when  he 
came  upon  a  goldsmith's  shop  with  a  fine 
hauberk  of  plated  gold  hanging  from  a  beam 
above  the  counter.     Jasper  was  looking  at 


this  splendid  coat  Avhen  a  man  in  a  grey 
cloak  came  up  the  footway,  paused  outside 
the  goldsmith's  door,  and  began  to  grope  for 
something  in  a  leather  bag.  And  m  dragging 
out  some  cloth  of  Lincoln  green  he  dragged 
out  more  than  he  intended,  for  a  girdle  set 
with  purple  gems  fell  with  a  clatter  on  the 
stones. 

Jasper  caught  sight  of  the  girdle  before 
the  man  could  snatch  it  up,  and  the  very 
way  the  fellow  snatched  at  it  made  Jasper 
scent  him  for  a  thief.  It  was  the  very  girdle 
that  Rosamund  Basset  had  worn,  or  its  twin 
in  every  way.  Jasper  remembered  how  the 
size  of  the  stones  had  astonished  him.  More- 
over, there  was  the  cloth  of  Lincoln  green. 

"  Heaven  save  us,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
the  man  in  the  grey  cloak  disappeared  into  the 
goldsmith's  inner  door,  "  that  was  Rosamund 
Basset's  girdle.  The  fellow  has  a  villainous, 
thieving  face.  If  he  has  stolen  that  girdle, 
how  did  he  come  by  it  ?  I  have  a  mind  to 
look  further  iuto  this." 

He  reflected  a  moment,  and,  walking  on 
to  the  hostelry,  called  for  his  horse,  and 
ordered  the  hosteler  to  fill  his  wallet  for  him. 
When  the  horse  was  brought  out  to  him, 
Jasper  slung  the  helmet  by  its  laces  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  but  he  did  not  mount 
the  beast  till  he  saw  the  man  in  the  grey 
cloak  reappear  out  of  the  goldsmith's  shop. 

*'  Here  is  a  mad  whim  ! "  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  followed  the  man  down  the  main 
street.  "  What  is  the  shrew  to  me — or  the 
colour  of  the  stones  in  her  girdle  ?  Certainly, 
we  men  are  fools.  None  the  less,  I  have  a 
mind  to  get  the  truth  out  of  that  fellow 
yonder." 

So  Jasper  followed  the  man  in  the  grey 
cloak  out  through  the  east  gate  of  the  city 
and  over  the  hills  into  the  open  country. 
He  did  not  hurry  to  come  up  with  the 
gentleman  till  the  track  ran  over  a  lonely 
waste,  where  there  was  no  sound  save  the 
quivering  song  of  the  larks. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  "  I  have  watched  your 
back  for  some  miles  this  morning.  Two  on 
the  road  make  the  way  less  lonely." 

The  man  eyed  him  over  a  surly  shoulder, 
nor  did  Jasper  trust  the  gentleman's  eyes. 

"A  poor  man  must  go  on  his  own  feet, 
lording,"  he  said,  "for  the  lack  of  an  ass  or 
a  mule." 

Jasper  laughed  as  though  the  man  had 
said  something  that  was  very  shrewd. 

"  If  you  are  so  poor,"  he  said,  "  how  can 
you  carry  gold  or  precious  stones  in  that  bag 
of  yours  ?  " 

The  fellow  screwed  up  his  eyes. 
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"  I,  lording  ?  Heaven  order  my  good  star, 
would  that  I  had  such  stuff  inside  my  bag  !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Jasper,  '*  perhaps  there  is  more 
in  it  than  you  think  !  " 

The  man  blinked  at  him,  and  his  eyes  were 
like  the  eyes  of  a  suspicious  dog. 

*'  Well,  lording,"  said  he,  "  I  will  gladly 
show  you  what  I  have  in  my  bag." 

Jasper  looked  the  most  simple  and  good- 
natured  of  men.  The  fellow  came  close  to 
the  horse,  pretending  to  unfasten  the  bag 
from  his  girdle,  but  letting  the  folds  of  the 
cloak  cover  his  hands. 

"  See  here,  lording,"  said  he. 

There  was  the  flash  of  a  knife,  but  Jasper 
had  been  waiting  for  some  such  trick.  He 
caught  the  man's  wrist,  and  twisted  it  until 
the  sinews  cracked  at  the  shoulder  joint. 

"  Wasp,  drop  that  sting  of  yours  !  "  he  said. 

The  man  cursed  him,  but  dared  not 
move  because  of  his  wrenched  shoulder.  He 
dropped  the  knife  and  began  to  whimper. 

''  I  am  an  honest  man,  lording,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  will  not  rob  a  poor  man  on  the  road  ?" 

"  What  of  that  girdle  set  with  purple 
stones,  my  friend,  that  you  took  to  the  gold- 
smith's at  Winchester  ?  " 

"  Girdle,  lording  ?  Stones,  lording  ?  What 
would  a  poor  man  like  me " 

Jasper  gave  another  twist  to  the  rogue's 
arm. 

"  Speak  the  truth,  you  dog  !  I  will  have 
it  out  of  you  if  I  have  to  break  every  bone 
in  your  body  !  " 

The  fellow  began  to  squeal  like  a  stuck 

pig'- 

"  Give  over,  lording,  and  I  will  tell  you 
everything.  Dear  saints,  that  I  will  !  And 
not  one  lie  off  the  tip  of  my  tongue  !  " 

"  Yery  well,  my  friend.  Yesterday  that 
girdle  belonged  to  a  great  lady.  Let  us  hear 
how  you  came  by  it,  and  what  has  befallen 
her." 

With  that  great  brown  hand  gripping  his 
wrist,  the  fellow  appeared  to  be  in  an  inco- 
herent hurry  to  tell  Jasper  all  that  he  knew. 
He  cowered  under  the  shoulder  of  the  young 
man's  horse,  glancing  at  the  dropped  knife 
that  he  dared  not  touch,  and  so  told  his 
story.  Jasper  had  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Rosamund  Basset  whom  these  rogues  had 
robbed  and  stripped  in  the  forest. 

"  Heaven  'a'  me,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  here  is  a  pretty  tangle  !  Confound  the 
woman,  she  might  have  left  the  running 
away  to  me  !  What's  to  be  done  ?  I  can't 
leave  her  to  these  kites.'' 

He  sat  his  horse  in  silence,  holding  the 
man's   wrist    and    staring   at    the    horizon. 


Presently  a  curious  slow  smile  began  to 
spread  across  his  face.  His  blue  eyes 
hardened,  and  a  gleam  of  audacity  came 
into  them  that  made  the  brown  face  look 
grim  yet  comely.  The  humour  of  the 
thing  had  found  its  way  to  Jasper's  heart. 

"  Look  you  here,  dog,"  said  he,  "  you  shall 
lead  me  to  this  lady." 
= "  It  shall  be  done,  lording." 

"  Hold  up  ;  you  may  leave  your  knife  there 
on  the  ground.  Give  me  that  bag  of  yours. 
And  if  you  play  me  any  tricks,  my  friend, 
you  will  never  play  another  1  " 

So  they  set  out,  these  two— Jasper  with 
his  drawn  sword  over  his  shoulder,  the  foot- 
pad walking  two  paces  ahead  of  him,  yet 
tied  like  a  dog  to  his  master  by  fear  of  that 
master's  wrath.  For  Jasper  Botterel  in  the 
saddle,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  was  not  the 
Jasper  Eotterel  who  blundered  in  serving  at 
the  table  of  a  king.  The  lad  was  a  lad  of 
the.  woods  and  moors ;  and  the  man  who 
seems  a  fool  under  the  eyes  of  insolent  girls 
may  be  keen  and  grim  enough  when  there  is 
something  to  be  accomplished. 

The  thief  in  the  grey  cloak  led  Jasper  that 
day  towards  one  of  the  most  rogue-haunted 
corners  in  all  the  southern  shires.  Towards 
Alton  the  great  road  from  Winchester  to 
London  plunged  through  the  wooded  defiles 
on  the  borders  of  two  counties.  Here  would 
gather  half  the  cut- throats  in  the  kingdom — • 
broken  men  who  were  ready  to  break  the 
heads  of  all  who  passed  along  the  road. 
The  wilds  about  Alton  were  notorious.  No 
sheriff  had  ever  yet  purged  them  clean  of 
thieves  and  footpads.  And  so  bold  and 
sturdy  were  these  gentry  of  the  woods,  that 
when  the  great  fair  of  St.  Giles  was  held  at 
Winchester,  five  hundred  armed  men  were 
mounted  and  sent  out  to  keep  the  road  open 
for  merchandise  to  pass. 

Jasper  had  heard  of  Alton,  and  as  the 
dusk  drew  on,  he  kept  a  hold  on  his  guide's 
grey  cloak. 

"  Play  me  false,  and  there  shall  be  an 
end  of  you,"  he  said.  "  How  much  further 
before  you  show  me  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Hardly  an  arrow's  flight,  lording.  But 
you  will  have  to  fight  for  her ;  I  promise  you 
that." 

"  That  is  my  concern,"  said  Jasper,  staring 
into  the  dusk. 

Presently  the  thief  turned  aside  from  the 
road,  and  followed  a  path  that  plunged  into 
the  woods.  It  began  to  be  very  dark,  and 
Jasper  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  fellow,  and 
was  on  his  guard  against  any  trick.  Through^ 
the  gloomy  tangle  of  the  woods  he  saw  a 
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faint  light  shining,  and  Jasper  guessed  it  to 
b3  the  light  of  a  fire. 

Jasper  drew  in  and  considered  the  matter, 
holding  the  footpad  by  the  cloak.  He  knew 
that  the  fellow  would  betray  him  at  the  first 
chance,  but  there  was  one  rough  way  of 
silencing  a  dog,  and  Jasper  chose  it,  since  no 
other  offered.  He  brought  the  pommel  of 
his  sword  down  on  the  man's  pate — not  hard 
enough  to  crack  it,  but  sufficiently  hard  to 
keep  him  quiet  for  half  an  hour.  Then  he 
rode  on  softly  towards  the  fire,  dismounted, 
and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree. 

When  Jasper  came  crawling  up  on  his 
belly,  he  saw  three  men  and  two  women 
sitting  within  the  circle  of  light  cast  by  the 
fire.  One  of  the  women  sat  a  little  apart, 
and  Jasper  could  see  that  her  wrists  were 
tied  to  her  ankles.  And  a  transfigured 
Rosamund  was  this,  wrapped  in  a  dirty 
smock  that  covered  hardly  her  bosom,  her 
bare  feet  blistered  and  scratched,  her  black 
hair  hanging  about  her  face.  She  looked  so 
forlorn  and  chastened  that  Jasper  felt  sorry 
for  the  girl,  though  he  guessed  that  it  was 
good  for  pride  to  go  in  rags  for  a  day. 

The  three  men  and  the  other  woman  were 
bending  over  something  that  they  had  un- 
wrapped from  a  cloth,  when  Jasper  sprang 
on  them  out  of  the  shadows.  The  men 
tumbled  aside,  cursing  and  groping  for  their 
arms.  The  woman  pulled  a  brand  from  the 
fire,  and  hurled  it  at  Jasper's  head.  But 
Jasper  caught  the  burning  wood  on  his 
shield,  and  cat  down  the  first  man  who  came 
up  against  him. 

The  woman  tried  to  trip  him  by  throwing 
herself  under  his  feet,  but  Jasper  was  not  to 
be  fooled.  He  sprang  over  her  at  the  second 
man — sent  him  staggering  with  a  thrust  of 
the  shield,  and  cut  his  legs  from  under  him 
before  he  could  recover.  The  third  man  did 
not  wait  for  Jasper's  sword,  but  took  to  his 
heels  and  ran,  followed  by  the  woman  who 
had  flung  the  burning  brand  at  Jasper's 
head. 

Rosamund  Basset,  her  mouth  a  black  oval 
in  a  white  face,  waited  for  what  should 
follow.  Jasper  had  no  badge  upon  his  sur- 
coat,  and  no  arms  upon  his  shield,  and  his 
helmet  hid  his  face.  He  bent  over  Rosa- 
mund, cut  with  his  sword  the  thongs  that 
bound  her,  and,  picking  her  up  in  his  arms, 
walked  off  into  the  woods. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  all  for  the 
best." 

When  he  came  to  his  horse,  he  lifted  her 
on  to  the,  beast's  back,  mounted  behind  her, 
and  made  for  the  road.     The   moon  was 


coming  up  above  the  trees,  huge  and  tawny, 
and  Jasper  saw  the  road  like  a  white  ribbon 
before  him.  As  for  Rosamund,  she  clung  tc 
him  and  said  nothing. 

Jasper  pricked  up  his  horse  to  a  canter, 
thinking  many  thoughts  under  that  helmet 
of  his.  For  a  moment  he  was  half  tempted 
to  laugh  over  the  shrewd  suggestiveness  of 
the  adventure,  but  they  were  not  out  of  the 
Alton  woods  as  yet,  and  the  girl's  frightened 
face  sobered  him. 

"  Courage !"  said  he,  deepening  his  voice  so 
as  to  deceive  her.  "  We  must  get  away  from 
this  wasps'  nest." 

Rosamund  shivered  as  though  with  cold. 
She  held  to  Jasper  with  both  her  hands,  her 
hair  blowing  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  quite  humbly,  "  out  of  my 
heart  I  thank  you  for  this." 

"You  can  thank  me  presently,"  he 
answered,  "  when  we  have  put  seven  miles 
between  us  and  these  woods." 

Jasper  drew  in  his  tired  horse  at  last,  and 
got  down  out  of  the  saddle  to  ease  the  beast, 
leaving  Rosamund  up  above.  There  was  not 
a  light  to  be  seen,  and  Jasper  remembered 
the  many  miles  that  his  horse  had  covered, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  moonlight  night. 
Rosamund  had  come  near  falhng  asleep  in 
his  arms,  and,  with  the  moonlight  on  her 
tired  face,  it  had  seemed  to  Jasper  that  she 
looked  far  less  shrewish. 

"  Madame,"  he  asked  her,  "  where  would 
you  have  me  take  you  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  him  trustingly. 

"  To  Winchester." 

"  We  shall  not  reach  Winchester  to-night," 
he  said,  "  and  I  must  rest  my  horse.  There 
are  no  lights  to  be  seen.  I  can  shelter  you 
in  some  wood." 

Rosamund  shivered. 

"  The  woods  are  so  dark  and  terrible,  and 
these  wretches  frightened  me  so  brutally  in 
the  forest." 

"There  is  the  moon,"  he  ans'wered,  "and 
I  shall  watch." 

"  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  much  I  owe 
you  !  But  for  your  strength  and  hardi- 
hood  " 

"  Say  nothing  of  that,"  he  said.  "  If  you 
will  rest  here,  I  will  keep  you  from  all  peril." 

They  came  to  a  beech  wood  by  the  road, 
and  Jasper  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  gathered 
dry  leaves  together,  spread  his  surcoat  upon 
them,  and  so  made  her  a  bed.  Then  he 
brought  out  bread  and  wine  from  his  wallet, 
and  bade  her  eat  and  drink. 

"  You,  too,  must  be  hungry  ?  "  she  asked 
him. 
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"  That  is  a  sensible  question,"  he  retorted. 

"  Ah,  then,  I  have  something  more  to  ask 
yon." 

"  Well  ? "  said  he,  breaking  a  crust  of 
bread. 

"  Tell  me  the  name  of  the  man  who  has 
saved  me  from  something  worse  than  death." 

Jasper  sat  amid  the  dead  beech  leaves  and 
stared  at  the  moon.  His  face  was  still  hidden 
from  Rosamund  by  his  helmet. 

"  To-morrow  I  will  tell  it  you,"  he  said. 
'*  Go  to  sleep  now  and  have  no  fear." 

Rosamund  laid  herself  down,  wrapping  the 
surcoat  round  her,  and  Jasper  wandered  off 
into  the  moonlight  to  see  if  he  could  find  a 
stream  or  a  pool  where  he  could  w^ater  his 
horse.  He  found  a  spring  not  very  far  away, 
and  led  his  horse  down  to  it  to  drink.  When 
he  returned  to  the  beech  wood,  he  heard  the 
girl's  voice  calling  him. 

"  Where  are  you — where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Truly,"  thought  Jasper,  "  how  things 
have  changed  with  her  !  " 

lie  tethered  his  horse  where  the  beast 
could  crop  some  grass,  and  went  back  to 
Rosamund. 

"  Did  you  call  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  was  afraid  you  had  left  me  ! " 

"  I  had  gone  to  w^ater  my  horse." 

She  was  sitting  up  and  shivering,  her  eyes 
looking  large  and  restless. 

"  I  am  so  greatly  afraid,"  she  said.  "  I 
never  used  to  be  afraid,  but  these  rough 
people  seem  to  have  frightened  the  heart  out 
of  me.  Being  alone  makes  me  shiver.  You 
do  not  know  how  I  envy  you  being  so  strong 
and  brave." 

Jasper  smiled  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  will  sit  near  you  all  night  and  watch," 
he  said. 

"  Then  I  shall  have  no  fear.  My  heart  is 
very  grateful." 

So  Rosamund  Basset  fell  asleep  ;  and  the 
moonlight  found  its  way  between  the  beech 
trees  and  touched  her  face,  making  it  look 
soft,  white,  and  even  desirable.  Jasper  sat 
there,  thinking  his  own  thoughts,  and  smiling 
over  the  whimsical  contradictoriness  of  it  all, 
in  that  they  had  run  away  from  each 
other  only  to  fall  into  such  a  gallant 
adventure. 

"  Madame  Rosamund,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, *'  you  look  a  fine  lady  lying  there  asleep. 
Who  w^ould  have  thought  this  morning  that 
I  should  carry  you  in  my  arms  ?  And,  by  my 
soul,  it  was  not  unpleasant  !  What  will  you 
say,  good  wench,  when  I  let  you  see  my 
face  ?  " 

When  Rosamund  Basget  woke,  the  dawn 


was  up,  and  all  the  world  aglitter  with 
sunlight  and  with  dew.  The  beech  leaves 
shivered  above  her  head,  and  white  clouds 
moved  across  the  sky.  She  started  up, 
looking  about  her  as  though  frightened,  and 
then  smiled  when  she  saw  Jasper  wiping  the 
dust  and  dew  from  his  harness.  He  turned 
his  head  and  glanced  at  her,  and  Rosamund 
wondered  why  he  still  wore  that  helmet. 

Suddenly  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  rags  that 
covered  her,  and  she  went  red  from  bosom  to 
forehead.  Were  there  ever  such  rags  and 
such  a  tangle  of  hair  ?  Her  bare  feet,  too, 
were  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  and  the 
shame  of  her  body  made  her  humble. 

"  Dear  Heaven,"  said  she,  drawing  the 
ragged  smock  up  over  her  bosom,  "  I  am  not 
fit  for  the  daylight !  " 

"  There  is  my  surcoat,"  he  said  ;  "  it  will 
serve  to  cover  that  smock." 

He  looked  away  while  she  slipped  into  the 
surcoat. 

''  If  you  could  bring  me  some  water  ?  " 

Jasper  filled  a  stone  bottle  at  the  spring. 
He  came  and  knelt  down  by  Rosamund  and 
washed  her  feet,  binding  them  up  with  some 
linen  that  he  had  in  his  wallet,  and  doing  it 
very  cleverly,  as  one  used  to  imping  the  wing 
of  a  hawk.  Rosamund's  eyes  dilated  and 
filled  with  a  curious  soft  light.  She  watched 
the  great  brown  hands,  and  for  a  moment 
they  seemed  familiar. 

"  How  very  gentle  you  are  !  "  she  said. 

"And  yet  you  called  me  a  fool,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  ?  Never  !  You,  who  fought  three 
men  ! " 

"  They  were  poor  stuff.  Nevertheless,  you 
called  me  a  fool." 

Her  eyes  dilated. 

"  Let  me  see  your  face,"  she  said. 

And  Jasper  uncovered  his  head  to  her. 

At  the  sight  of  his  face,  Rosamund  went 
as  red  as  the  heart  of  a  pomegranate.  The 
coy  tenderness  went  out  of  her  eyes,  the  red 
mouth  hardened,  the  black  brows  approached 
one  another. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  what  trick  have  you 
been  playing  me  ?  " 

"  No  trick  at  all,"  he  answered  her.  "  I 
was  running  away  to  the  wars  for  fear  of 
having  to  marry  you.  As  for  the  king  and 
his  people,  they  had  turned  my  man's  blood 
into  milk." 

Rosamund  stared  at  him,  and  then  burst 
out  laughing. 

"  To  think  that— you — ran  away  !  " 

"  It  was  honest  sense,"  he  retorted.  "  You 
thought  me  a  fool,  and  I  saw  that  you  were 
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^  slirevV-.  Only  Heaven's  chance  put  me 
upon  this  Mveriture.  A  thief  came  to  a 
;goldsmibh's  in  Winchester  to  sell  your  girdle. 
I  happened  to  set  eyes  on  that  girdle.  I 
thought  I  would  follow  that  thief  a  little  way 
before  I  went  to  the  wars." 

Rosamund  was  silent  a  moment,  looking 
at  him  with  intent  and  questioning  eyes. 

"  You  took  my  rescue  upon  yoa,"  she  said. 

*'  Jasper,  the  double  fool  !  " 

*'  Forget  that  word  for  a  moment.  Heaven 
help  me,  what  a  fright  I  have  had  !  And 
but  for  you '* 

Jasper  cut  short  her  reflections  by  getting 
up  to  un tether  his  horse. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  boast  about," 
he  said  ;  "it  was  just  an  adventure  that  a 
man  meets  with  on  the  road.  You  are  for 
Winchester,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"Winchester,"  she  echoed,  eyeing  him 
with  critical  interest. 

"  When  you  are  safe  in  Winchester,  we 
can  laugh  and  go  our  ways.  You  will  be 
rid  of  the  fool,  and  I  of  the  shrew  !  " 

It  was  noon  before  they  came  to  a  hill 
that  overlooked  the  city.  Jasper  had  walked 
beside  his  horse,  and  had  told  her  of  his 
plans  for  the  Gascon  wars,  talking  gravely  of 
the  sea  passage,  and  of  the  honour  a  man 
might  gain  by  serving  under  Earl  Simon. 
Rosamund  had  looked  down  under  her 
lashes  at  Jasper,  and  wondered  at  the 
■change  that  had  come  over  him  since  yester- 
•day.  Her  woman's  heart  felt  vague  stirrings 
«of  penitence  and  regret,  and  the  quiet, 
•.smiling  light  in  his  eyes  troubled  her. 

"  So  you  will  go  to  the  wars  ?  "  she  said  at 


last,  piqued  in  spite  of  herself  by  the  young 
man's  composure. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  gleam  of  the 
eyes.  r':-  '^ 

"  Am  I  not  saving  a  shrew  from  marrying 
a  fool?" 

"Jasper"!" 

"  Well,madame  ?  "' 

"  Do  you  think  I  look  so  ill-temp3red  ? 
I  am  not  such  a  shrew,  really." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  perhaps,  too,  I  am  not 
such  a  fool !  But  let  us  forget  that.  And 
now  that  I  am  come  to  look  at  you,  I  am 
almost  ready  to  be  scolded." 

Rosamund  was  silent  a  while,  with  her  eyes 
turned  towards  Winchester.,  She  was  think- 
ing of  Rene,  the  Frenchman,  with  his  peaked 
beard  and  nimble  ways,  and,  somehow,  this 
Rene  appeared  to  her  suddenly  as  a  pitiable 
fop.  " 

"  They  do  not  make  men  at  the  king's 
court,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  very  generous,"  he  answered. 

"  Am  I  ?  Well,  Jasper,  you  can  run 
away  from  me  now  as  soon  as  you  please." 

Jasper's  brown  face  showed  that  he  was 
thinking. 

"  Supposing  that  I  do  not  choose  to  run 
away  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well — oh,  well !  "  she  answ^ered  vaguely. 

He  looked  up  at  her,  and  in  his  eyes  there 
was  something  of  mastery.  A  brown  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  touch  her  fingers,  and 
Rosamund  suffered  it. 

"  May  I  be  called  a  fool  if  I  run  away," 
he  said.  "  As  for  Roger  de  Quintet,  my 
uncle— if  you  ask  me,  I  will  pull  his  beard!" 


GOBLIN   GRASS. 


/^OBLIN  Grass  grows  in  the  night, 

^-^     Green  as  green,  and  bright  as  bright; 

Stars  can  see  it,  and  the  moon. 

And  everyone  who  sings  a  tune, 

5ailing=men,  and  lads  with  paclcs. 

All  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs. 

Every  child  who  tries  to  find 

Where  the  sun  falls,  and  the  wind, 

And  older  folk  who  wait  and  knit, 

Know  what  glamour  lies  in  it. 

Oh,  many,  when  the  day  is  new. 

Seek  for  it  and  find  it,  too ; 

And  everyone  at  last  shall  pass 

All  alone  through  Goblin  Grass! 

AGNES    GROZIER   HERBERTSON- 
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Travels  in  Toyland. 

Described  and   Photoghaphed  by 
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YEAR  after  year,  during  the  two  months 
or  so  that  lead  up  to  the  great 
season  of  gift-giving,  extensive 
preparations  for  the  triunipli  of  the  toy  in 
child-hfe  are  busily  pushed  forward  once 
again,  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  growing 
careworn  in  the  toil  which  has  sobered  our 
appreciation  of  the  joys  of  our  childhood's 
days  feel  a  little  lighter-hearted,  and  ex- 
perience an  unexplained  stirring  of  interest 
in  the  signs  and  portents  which,  quite  soon 
after  the  passing  of  autumn,  begin  to  betoken 
the  return  of  the  great  midwinter  festival. 

In  the  juvenile  mind  thei'e  is  really  only 
one  festival  in  the  year.  There  may  be 
other  holidays  and  birthdays  preceded  by 
a  keen  expectation  of  presents  and  toys, 
but  these  minor  events  fade  into  insig- 
nificance \^hen  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
the  glamour  of  Christmastide  ;  and  however 
perfect  and  costly  any  other  present  may  be, 
it  can  never  be  quite  so  charming  as  those 
which  bulge  the  tiny  stockings  and  litter  the 
cots  of  the  children  in  many  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

If  ever  an  uncle  or  aunt  thoroughly  enjoys 
loosening  the  purse-strings  and  parting  with  a 
little  spare  cash  to  provide  pleasure  for  others, 


it  is  to  keep  up  the  charming  legend  of  Santa 
Clans  and  his  wonderful  sack,  out  of  which 
the  jovial,  Avliite-bearded,  old  fairy  father 
showers  an  almost  endless  supply  of  quaint 
and  interesting  toys.  Good  will  gives  the 
glamour  and  cliarm  which  comes  of  unselfish 
thought  for  others. 

It  is  a  curious  phase  of  the  young  brain 
that  although  the  children  see  the  shops 
crowded  with  toys,  and  even  accompany 
their  parents  on  shopping  expeditions  to 
secure  presents  for  others,  they  retain  their 
belief  that  their  own  toys,  so  lovingly  placed 
on  their  beds  overnight,  are  really  a  gift 
from  the  burly  Father  Christmas. 

The  busy  hives  of  industry  which  are 
at  work  throughout  the  year  to  fill  I  the 
shops  are  full  of  surprising  revelations, 
which  form  a  tale  quite  as  interesting 
to  grown-up  people  as  it  must  be  to  ;  the 
little  ones.  >  And  at  no  season  of  the 
year  is  this  large  industry  to  be  seen 
at  so  interesting  a  stage  as  throughout  the 
busy  autumn  weeks  that  precede  the  season 
especially  dedicated  to  shopping. 

There  is  no  other  trade  in  the  whole  wide 
world  which  shows  such  an  amazing  range  of 
prices,  for  all  nmst  buy  toys  sooner  or  later. 
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There  is  always  to  me 
a  pathos  about  the 
toy  trade,  especially 
the  cheap  toys,  which 
seem  to  empliasise  the 
gulf  fixed  between 
rich  and  poor,  but 
the  really  marvellous 
value  of  the  sixpenny 
lines — yes,  and  even 
the  penny  ones— is  a 
briglit  spot  in  toylaud. 
The  e  n  0  r  m,o  u  s 
demand  for  these 
cheap  toys  gives  a 
certain  assurance  that 
the  slum  child,  in  his 
little,  ragged  bed  in 
the  crowded,  poverty- 
stricken  garret,  ex- 
periences the  same 
pleasure  in  "  make- 
believe"  as  the  dainti- 
est child  in  Mayfair. 
What  does  it  matter 
if  the  loving  parents 
have  been  able  to 
spend  only  a  few 
hardly  -  gained  pence 
on   the   toys  ?      The 


TRIMMING    THE    COAT    OF    A    LARGE    TOY    DOG. 


manufacturers  of  toy- 
land  see  to  it  that 
those  few  pence  can 
provide  useful  and 
interesting  gifts  from 
the  good  fairy. 

There  is  another 
ray  of  sunshine  in 
toyland  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  the 
parents  more  than  by 
the  children,  and  that 
is  that  the  British 
child  can  play  with  a 
British-made  toy, 
which,  surprising  as 
it  may  seem  to  some 
people,  is  not  only 
much  better  made, 
but  is  cheaper  than 
many  foreign  toys.  A 
few  years  ago  it  cer- 
tainly looked  as  if  the 
enormous  amounts  of 
money  which  are  spent 
on  toys  would  go  in 
increasing  shares  to 
provide  work  for  ali'en 
hands,  but  the  tide  has 
been  turned   entirely 
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without  the  aid  of  sentiment.  Shoppers  will 
find  that,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  thought 
of  those  who  make  toys  in  our  islands,  the 
British  toys  are,  in  many  instances,  far  and 
away  better  value  than  those  of  other  lands. 

We  hold  practically  a  monopoly  in  our 
own  markets  for  wooden  toys.  Years  ago, 
wooden  toys  were  collected  from  scattered 
home  workers,  who  each  devoted  their  time 
to  the  production  of  a  single  class  of  article, 
but  few  of  these  poorly  paid  craftsmen  are 
left.  Here  and  there  are  a  few  who  still 
struggle  on,  like  a  careworn  toy  barrow 
maker  I  heard  of  in  the  South  of  London. 
For  over  half  a  century  he  and  his  father 
before  him  have  toiled,  making  wooden 
barrows  in  the  dingy  home,  but  the  modern 
toy-maker  w^orks  in  one  of  the  large  factories, 
aided  by  every  modern  appliance  and  under 
hygienic  conditions  regulated  by  Government 
factory  inspectors. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal,  in  the 
Old  Kent  Eoad,  Messrs.  Patterson  Edwards 
have  a  busy  factory,  from  which  thousands 
and  thousands  of  wooden  toys  are  sent 
out   each  year.      Economy   is   an   essential 


1:AII:.,3  ANP   manes   ready   to   UE    rUT  ON   TO  HORSE3^ 


MAKING    BEECH     HORSES. 

point  in  the  toy  trade,  but  a  more  lavish 
expenditure  often  results  in  cheaper  working. 
Even  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  wooden  toys 
used  to  be  made  from  the  short  lengths  from 
longer  boards,  technically  known  as  firewood, 
but  it  is  found  better  to  buy  full  boards, 
imported  in  large  quantities  direct  from  the 
Baltic  ports,  and  coming  through  to  the  factory 
in  barge-load  after  barge-load  during  the 
summer  months.  When  one  board  is  set 
out  to  be  cut  up  with  the  least  waste,  the 
pattern  suits  each  other  similar  board,  instead 
of  the  time  being  necessary  which  used  to  be 
given  to  scheming  out  each  varying  length. 
For  many  of  the  cheaper  toys,  the  painting  is 
now  done  entirely  by  machinery  instead  of 
by  liand,  while  even  for  the  more  expensive 
ones  this  labour-saving  device  puts  in  the 
groundwork.  In  thirty  seconds  a  boar(/ 
twelve  feet  long  can  be  painted  on  both 
edges  and  faces.  A  quick-drying  distemper 
is  used,  and  as  the  boards  come  through 
the  machine,  they  are  seized  by  a  waiting 
attendant  witli  a  pair  of  wooden  pinchers  and 
reared  up  against  the  wall.  In  half  an  hour 
the  colour  is  dry  and  the  board  ready  to  be 
cut  up.  By  this  and  similar  economical 
methods  in  the  workshop,  the  British  w^ood 
toy  reaches  the  buyer  as  the  best  value  for 
money  obtainable.  From  this  factory  alone 
four  hundred  different  w^ooden  toys  are  sent 
out,  varying  in  value  from  sixpence  to  fifty 
shillings  each^ 
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Actuality  is  the  keynote  of  toy  land.  Twenty 
years  ago,  anything  wonld  do  for  a  toy,  so  long 
as  it  looked  something  like  the  article  it 
represented  to  be  ;  but  the  modern  "  miss  " 
nnist  have  a  perambulator  complete  in  every 
detail  exactly  like  mother's,  and  if  "sonny"  is 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  model  motor-car,  he 
demands  one  in  which  he  can  sit  and  pedal 
himself  along  in  imitation  of  the  full-sized 
vehicles.  Certain  toys  never  seem  to  wane 
in  popularity.  The  beech  horses,  wheel- 
barrows, rocking  horses,  and  perambulators, 
sell  to-day  as  they<lid  fifty  years  ago,  but  the 
toy  manufacturer  must  be  a  man  of  ideas,  con- 
tinually adding  new  lines  to  attract  the  buyer. 

Although  toys,  of  course,  sell  all  the  year 


the  toy  trade  become  pressing,  manufacture 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  toy  drums — in 
the  summer  make  full-sized  band  drums,  so 
that  the  call  for  reality  in  toys  is  supplied  to 
perfection. 

The  full  gamut  of  prices  is  run  in  the  toy 
drum,  and  although  those  retailing  at  sixpence 
and  a  shilling  have  by  far  the  largest  sale, 
this  factory  turns  out  drums  which  the  public 
can  buy  at  a  penny.  As  each  drum  must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  at  least  six  people, 
it  offers  a  pretty  problem  for  the  Germans, 
or  any  other  countrymen,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  to  undercut  the  British-made  article. 

The  tale  is  the  same  at  every  toy-maker's — 
the  demand  is  for  better  class  toys  at  cheaper 


WOODKN     HOUSES     IN    THE     FIRST    STAGE. 

These  horses  are  composed  out  of  sundry  prepared  pieces,   and  are   then  shaped  with  a 

large  double-handled  knife.     Some  fine  examples  of  the  horses  are  so  beautifully  finished 

that  they  fetch  as  much  as  ten  guineas  each. 


round  in  limited  quantities,  people  seem  to 
expend  a  far  greater  amount  at  Christmas 
now,  and  less  during  the  other  periods  of 
the  year,  and  the  three  months  October, 
November,  and  December  equal  the  com- 
bined output  of  the  other  nine  months. 
This  leads  up  to  a  rather  curious  fact,  which 
illustrates  the  perfection  with  which  the  toys 
of  to-day  are  made.  As  the  factories  are 
slack  for,  at  any  rate,  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  the  men  who  have  made  toy 
perambulators  turn  their  energies  to  the 
construction  of  full-sized  ones.  In  exactly 
the  same  way,  the  men  at  Mr.  Baker's  factory, 
in  Bethnal  Green — who,  as  the  demands  of 


rates.  So  perfect  in  detail  are  the  wonders 
of  toyland,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  movement 
or  function  performed  by  a  full-sized  model 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  child's 
toy  of  to-day. 

Fur  animals — in  fact,  any  toy  animals — 
are  popular,  and  the  perfect  way  these  are  made 
in  England  accounts  for  much  of  the  craze 
there  is  for  them.  Strikingly  life-like  rabbits, 
cats,  kittens,  dogs,  and  dozens  of  other 
toy  animals,  are  made  in  thousands  by 
Mr.  Farnell,  of  Acton.  In  many  instances,  the 
craze  for  reality  is  carried  to  such  nn  extent 
that  each  animal  is  clothed  in  its  natural  skin ; 
and  to  such  perfection  has  the  art  of  stuffing 
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iiiid  making  up  tlie  toy  animals  been  brought, 
tliat  the  attitudes  are  strikingly  Ufe-Uke. 
Althougli  quaint-looking  exaggerated  animal 
toys  do  to  some  extent  attract,  the  greater 


demand  is  for  a  toy  kitten  which  looks 
exactly  like  a  live  one,  or  a  dog  which  is 
life-like  enough  to  frighten  any  but  a  very 
discernins:  cat  into  seven  fits. 


FINISHING    THE    WELL-KNOWN    SPOTTED    HORSES,     WHICH    ARE    SO    POPULAR    FOR    CHIU>UKN. 

Strange  to  say,  no  othifr  colour  than  the  <jLappU-grey  is  much  ap;precic(ite(i^ 
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The  Teddy  Bear  is  the  most  popular  toy 
animal  ever  made,  and  while  the  demand  was 
at  its  height,  Mr.  Kalph  Dunn,  the  Barbican 
toy  specialist,  reckoned  that  he  could  easily 
have  booked  £10,000  worth  of  orders,  in 
addition  to  the  thousands  li^did  make,  if  he 
could  so  suddenly  have  increased  his  output. 
''Mr.  Teddy  Bear,"  by  the  by,  became  the 
craze  by  a  strange  fluke.  He  was  said  to 
have  originated  in  America,  and  to  have  got 
his  name  and  popularity  as  a  skit  upon  th3 
late  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  bear- 
shooting  procHvitiGs.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 


Bear  makers,  and  each  member  of  the  family, 
which  is  a  fairly  long  one,  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  the  popular  bears.  If  they  are  lucky 
to  no  one  else,  they  have  been  to  the  German 
toy- makers. 

There  is  no  monopoly  in  the  manufacture, 
and  Mr.  Dunn's  factory  in  Barbican  is  selhng 
British-made  Teddy  Bears,  constructed  of  a 
special  mohair  cloth  made  in  England,  w^liich 
are  as  good  as  any  foreign  ones  produced. 
The  remarkable  craze  even  spread  to  biscuits, 
and  the  Barbican  factory  has  produced 
numbers   of   animals,   modelled   on   a   large 
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these  quaint  toys,  which  were  destined  to 
achieve  unheard-of  fame,  were  first  made  in 
Germany.  As  they  did  not  sell  well,  a  con- 
signment of  them  Avas  sent  to  America, 
where  they  caught  on,  and  the  craze  of 
carrying  one  as  a  mascot  spread  amongst  the 
famous  society  leaders  until  everyone  was 
buying  Teddy  Bears.  Few  people  would 
believe  the  enormous  trade  which  has  been 
done  in  these  fluffy,  golden-coloured,  little 
toys.  The  German  firm  Avliich  made  them 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  to-day 
about  three  thousand  square  ycirds  of  floor 
space  are  covered  with  industrious   Teddy 


scale  in  biscuit  material,  to  be  paraded  on 
carts  and  displayed  in  shop -windows  to 
advertise  the  special  biscuit. 

Mr.  Dunn  must  be  counted  amongst  the 
most  enterprising  of  the  traders  in  toy  land. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  the  famous  "  Pets' 
Stores,"  which  have  largely  superseded  the 
trade  in  German-made  shops.  Practically 
the  start  of  the  idea  of  supplying  real  foods 
contained  in  miniature  packages,  true  in 
every  detail,  was  made  with  the  penny  tins 
of  biscuits,  of  which  over  three  million 
have  been  sold. 

Pets'  Stores  have  been  exploited  in  every 


CASTING    TOY     SOLDI I:RS. 


conceivable  way.  You  can  bny  one  for  a 
penny,  or  yon  can  pay  thirty  shillings  for  a 
most  perfect  set,  with  everything,  even  to  a 
wooden  counter  with  drawers  behind.  Book 
of  shop  rules,  ball  of  string,  real  rubber 
dating  stamp,  cash-box  full  of  cash,  case  of 
eggs  with  display  labels  for  all  grades,  from 
"  new  laid "  to  "  election  eggs,"  Quaker 
Oats,  Sunlight  Soap,  and  dozens  of  other 
little  packages,  every  tin  and  box  being  an 
exact   copy  of  the  real   grocer's  stores,  are 


included.  Eemarkable  in  its  completeness 
is  even  the  penny  set.  The  retail  price  is  a 
penny,  so  that  the  producer  gets  only  a 
proportion  of  this.  For  this  modest  sum 
one  gets  a  cardboard  box  with  a  shop-front 
and  counter,  some  real  biscuits  and  sweets, 
a  pair  of  scales,  some  printed  bags,  w^eights, 
printed  bill-heads,  a  tiny  scoop,  and  some 
money  to  trade  with.  How  it  is  done,  I 
leave  a  secret  to  its  enterprising  producer ; 
but  if  the  foreigners  can  show  us  anything 
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in  cheap  production  that  surpasses  this,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  it  on  the 
English  market. 

The  list  of  "  Pets' "  traders  has  been  in- 
creased from  the  original  grocer's  shop  to  a 
number  of  other  shops.  Five  thousand  gross 
of  miniature  sweet  bottles  filled  with  real 
sweets  have  gone  to  make  up  Pets'  Candy 
Stores,  and  the  same  manufacturer  has  also 
opened  a  millinery  establishment,  post-office, 
fruiterer's,  draper's,  cafe^  and  a  newspaper 
shop  stocked  with  miniature  papers,  all 
printed    with   interestilig    reading   and   ad- 


under  the  original  eye  of  Mr.  Dunn  would 
take  a  book  to  describe.  "  As  a  proof 
that  I  give  the  utmost  value,"  the  genial 
trader  said,  as  I  left  him,  somewhat  be- 
wildered with  the  things  I  had  seen,  and 
the  breezy  way  in  which  he  talked  in 
millions,  "you  will  be  able  to  buy  six 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  in  metallic 
money  in  a  perfectly  fitting  cash-box,  all 
made  to  open  and  shut,  for  a  penny  !  What 
more  do  you  want  ?  " 

A  few  years  ago  we  scarcely  possessed  a 
soldier  in  the  toyland  army  which  w\as  not  so 
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vertisements,  and  the  juvenile  shopkeeper 
can  supply  every  shade  of  politics  with 
"The  Daily  Squeak,"  "The  Morning 
Feeder,"  and  numerous  other  original 
publications. 

In  six  years  the  children  have  opened  up 
nine  million  Pets'  Stores,  and  the  amount  of 
weighing,  buying,  selling,  and  paying  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  play-room  of  Britain 
amongst  the  rising  generation  must  have 
been  enough  to  turn  many  a  professional 
shopkeeper  green  with  envy. 

The   range  of  British  toys   manufactured 


shamefully  unpatriotic  as  to  bear  the  legend 
"  Made  in  Germany."  Bat  the  danger  is  past, 
the  invasion  of  England  is  over,  and  we  are 
safely  protected  now  throngh  the  business  skill 
and  enterprise  of  Britains,  Limited,  the  well- 
known  toy  soldier  makers  of  Hornsey  Rise. 
Should  trouble  threaten,  thousands  of  little 
boys  can  run  to  their  toy-box  and  produce 
a  squad  of  British  soldiers,  patriotically 
made  in  Britain.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
have  been  insidiously  invading  the  foreign 
countries  with  our  toyland  soldiers.  While 
the  Germans  used  to  send  us  only  obviously 
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German  toy  soldiers,  Bri bains,  Limited,  arc 
sending  tliem  and  other  Continental  countries 
exact  copies  of  their  own  regiments  true  in 
every  detail. '  The  amount  of  artistic  skill 
and  care  exercised  in  the  making  of  these 
ridiculously  cheap  toys  will  be  surprising  to 
most  people.     Every  type  of  soldier  is  cast 


from  a  beautifully 
carved  wax  model 
executed  by  one  of 
the  Mr.  Britains, 
and  so  careful  are 
the  makers  to  get 
the  uniforms  and 
accoutrements  cor- 
rect, that  they  hold 
a  permission  from 
the  War  Office 
giving  them  facili- 
ties for  studying 
each  separate 
uniform.  Although 
so  inexpensive,  the 
model  armies  are 
all  coloured  by 
hand,  and  each 
piece  passes  through 
a  number  of  paint- 
ings by  girls  using 
different  colours 
until  the  whole  is 
complete.  One  of  these  girl  painters  does 
nothing  all  day  long  but  put  in  with  amazing 
rapidity  the  two  black  spots  which  form  the 
eyes  of  the  model  troopers. 

Another  interesting  quarter  of  toy  land  is 
in  the  Caledonian  Koad,  where  Messrs.  Lines 
make  rocking-horses,  great  and  small,  with 


.AtllvLIQNS    Of    TQV    SOT.DIEHS    PASSING    THPyOUOU    Tl^K    I^ANDS    Of    T\\f.    G|llL    P^fNTEll^, 
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heads  carved  by  an  e^iert,  who  truly  carves 
every  bone  and  cnrve  in  the  toy  horses'  heads 
with  the  same  fidehty  that  he  uses  to  shape 
the  heads  for  the  costly,  full-sized  models  one 
sees  in  harness-makers'  and  coach-builders' 
shops.  The  dolls'  house  is  made  to  perfection 
at  this  factory,  reality  being  carried  to  such 
a  degree  that  fires  cm  be  lighted  and  smoke 
go  up  the  chimneys,  and  a  complete  water- 
supply  is  arranged. 

Doll-life  on  a  less  grandiose  scale,  for 
quite  young  children,  is  represented  by  many 
attractive  models,  but  none  more  universally 
popular  than  the  well-known  "  rag "  dolls, 
of  all  sizes,  which  are  sent  out  into  the  world 
by  the  thousand  from  the  Art  Fabric  Mills 
in  Queen  Victoria  Street.  From  the  same 
headquarters  issue  many  other  cloth  toys, 
free  from  all  hard  substance  or  sharp  angles 
against  wdiich  a  youthful  owner  could  possibly 
come  to  grief.  The  life-size  cats  and  dogs 
vie  with  Rouen  ducks  and  Teddy  Bears  in 
plausible  actuality. 

To  such  a  state  of  perfection  have  modern 
toys  got,  that  one  hesitates  as  to  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  toys  and  miniature 
scientific  and  mechanical  models.  Mr. 
Parker,  the  toy  manager  at  Gamage's  great 
Holborn  shop,  has  collected  each  year  for 
Christmas  a  greater  assortment  of  toys  than 
anyone  in  the  world,  and  he  has  many 
remarkable  instances  of  the  marvels  of  toy- 
land   of   to-day.      Each  year   an    especially 


elaborate  toy,  worth  fiye  hundred  pounds,' 
is  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded: 
show-rooms,  and  this  is  probably  the  most 
expensive  actual  toy  ever  made. 

It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that  British  engineer- 
ing models  hold  the  field  against  all  comers, 
and  one  can  buy  home-made  working  models 
of  every  kind  of  engine  and  electric  appliance. 
The  enthusiast  can  have  a  miniature  working 
wireless  set  on  his  dining-room  table  at 
home,  and  every  electric  appliance  in  the  Post 
Office  is  reproduced  in  miniature  for  grown- 
up toy  lovers.  There  are  really  so  many  "big 
children  "  wdio  buy  expensive  toys  nowadays, 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  costliness  of 
them.  One  customer  at  this  emporium  has 
spent  as  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in  a 
week  on  toy  models,  and  Mr.  Parker  estimates 
his  collection  of  them  as  worth  thousands  of 
pounds.  It  is  quite  an  ordinary  thing  for 
one  person  to  buy  a  complete  range  of  some 
topical  toys,  such  as  the  present  models  of 
aeroplanes,  and  even  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  is 
said  to  have  been  guilty  of  selecting  half 
a  dozen  of  these  beautifully  constructed 
toys. 

The  most  expensive  single  toys  of  recent 
years  are  toy  motor-boats,  and  anything 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  pounds  can  be 
paid  for  one  of  these. 

The  craze  for  toys  is  astounding  even  to 
the  people  who  spend  a  few  modest  shillings 
in  selected  playthings  for  the  lucky  children 
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of  to-day.  The  amount  of  money  spent  by 
wealthy  buyers  sounds  almost  prodigal  Last 
Christmas  a  lady  customer  at  Gamage's 
bought  over  eighty  pounds'  worth  of  toys, 
and  it  took  one  assistant  two  days  to  serve 
and  collect  the  selection  from  the  various 
departments. 

Enthusiastic  ambassadors  of  Santa  Claus 
rush  in  directly  the  bazaars  are  open,  and 
often  spend  two  whole  days  selecting  their 
toys.      The   early  comers   secure    the    best 


choice,  and   avoid   the  vast  throngs  wliich 
crowd  the  counters  later  on. 

Truly,  the  wonders  of  the  trade  which 
strives  to  make  it  a  veritable  Gulhver's  land 
of  miniature  perfection  make  one  marvel 
that  so  much  time,  thought,  and  skill 
sliould  be  necessary  to  amuse  the  fortunate 
child  of  our  modern  civilisation.  But,  after 
all,  toyland  is  a  fairy  realm  which  adds 
untold  pleasure  to  the  happiest  period  of 
our  lives. 
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HAWTREY'S    DEPUTY. 

By    HAROLD    BINDLOSS, 

Author  of  "  The  Liber ationist,'"  "  The  Bust  of  Conflict,''  "  The  Imjwstor,''  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS.— The  frost  outside  was  bitter,  and  the  prairie,  which  rolled  back 
from  Lander's  in  long  undulations  to  the  far  horizon,  gleamed  white  beneath  the  moon,  but  this  only  emphasised  the 
warmth  and  brightness  in  Stukely's  wooden  barn.  Lander's  consisted  then  of  five  or  six  frame  houses  and  stores, 
an  hotel  of  the  same  material,  several  stables,  and  a  few  birch-log  barns ;  and  its  inhabitants  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  promising  plac"fes  in  Western  Canada.  Stukely  had  given  them  and  their  scattered  neighbours,  who  had 
driven  in  across  several  leagues  of  prairie,  a  supper  in  his  barn,  and  after  the  dance  which  followed,  a  young  English 
settler,  Gregory  Hawtrey,  drove  Sally  Creightou,  a  neighbour's  daughter,  homewards  in  his  sleigh.  But,  calling  on 
the  way  at  the  farm  of  an  absent  friend  to  deposit  some  sacks  of  grain,  Hawtrey  fell  beneath  one  of  the  sacks  and 
broke  his  leg  and  injured  his  ribs.  Sally  Creighton,  equal  to  the  emergency,  dragged  him  into  the  sleigh  and  drove 
him  to  his  comfortless  home,  where  she  left  him  in  the  care  of  a  visitor  of  his,  Sproatly,  and  a  neighbour 
endowed  with  some  little  knowledge  of  surgery.  Next  day  she  returned,  bringing  her  mother  with  her,  and  the 
two  women  sojourned  at  Hawtrey 's  till  their  patient  was  on  the  high  road  to  recovery.  Before  their  departure 
there  arrived  a  wandering  friend  of  Hawtrey's,  one  Harry  Wyllard,  who,  after  observing  the  devoted  care  of  Sally, 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  Hawtrey  was  engaged  to  be  married  not  to  Miss  Creighton,  but  to  an  English  girl  of 
good  family,  Agatha  Ismay,  who,  left  in  poverty,  had  been  trying  to  earn  a  living  in  England  as  a  singer. 
Hawtrey  had  lately  heard  that  her  voice  had  failed  her,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  her  as 
quickly  as  might  be;  but  that  made  it  only  the  more  important  that  he  should  pull  himself  together,  and  turn 
to  real  profit  his  somewhat  desultory  farming  operations.  Therefore  Hawtrey  proposed  that  Wyllard,  a  Canadian, 
who  had  other  reasons  for  visiting  England,  and  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Hastings,  also  bound  on  a  visit  to  the 
Mother  Country,  should,  on  their  return,  escort  Miss  Ismay,  who  had  been  sharing  a  home  with  a  typewriter 
friend  of  hers,"  Miss  Rawlinson,  out  to  Canada,  to  be  married  to  him.  Winifred  Rawlinson  very  nmch  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  scheme,  and  thought  that  Agatha  had  idealised  Hawtrey  in  his  absence,  having  known  very 
little  of  him  before  the  engagement,  and  she  urged,  further,  that  four  years  must  have  changed  Hawtrey  and 
his  outlook  on  life  as  much  as  it  had  undoubtedly  altered  Agatha  herself.  But  Agatha  could  not  believe  that 
the  sunny-tempered,  brilliant  young  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart  could  have  changed  or  degenerated 
in  any  way,  and,  in  any  case^  she  was  weary  of  the  long  grim  struggle  to  make  a  career  for  herself  at  music. 
Arrived  in  England,  Harry  Wyllard  journeyed  into  the  Lake  District  towards  an  address  at  which  he  was  to 
find  Agatha  Ismay,  and,  while  staying  at  a  village  inn  on  his  waj^  north,  made  her  acquaintance  by  chance, 
and  was  surprised  by  her  resemblance  to  a  miniature  which  had  belonged  to  a  dead  friend  of  his,  a  young 
Englishman,  whose  dying  moments  he  had  helped  to  comfort  in  the  Canadian  wilds.  But  Agatha  gave  him 
to  understand  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cherishing  of  her  portrait  by  his  dead  friend.  "I  never  knew 
he  had  it,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  he  got  it  from  his  sister.  I  never  gave  it  to  him."  From  Wyllard  the  girl 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  man  she  was  leaving  home  to  marry,  and  Wyllard, 
Mrs.  Hastings,  and  the  two  girls  became  excellent  friends  on  the  voyage  out  to  Canada.  After  the  long  train 
journey  across  the  vast  levels  of  Assiniboia,  the  travellers  were  met  at  their  destination  by  Hawtrey  himself  ; 
but  it  was  not  long,  even  on  the  homeward  journey,  before  the  girl  began  to  discern  the  general  shiftlessness 
of  Hawtrey 's  way  of  life.  Then,  sojourning  with  the  Hastings  family  a  while,  Agatha  realised  that  both  she 
and  Hawtrey  would  be  making  the  mistake  of  their  lives  if  they  were  to  marry,  and  therefore  asked  him  to 
allow  six  months  to  elapse  before  deciding  anything.  In  that  time  she  became  more  and  more  attracted  to 
the  far  finer  character  and  mode  of  life  of  Harry  Wyllard.  yet,  when  he  proposed,  could  not  bring  herself 
to  go  back  on  her  former  troth  to  Hawtrey.  And  presently  Wyllard's  "call"  came  to  take  him  on  a  perilous 
voyage  into  Arctic  seas,  whither  he  had  sent,  on  a  sealing  expedition,  certain  fellow-adv^enturers,  whom  he  felt 
bound  to  rescue  from  their  shipwrecked  and  ice-bound  plight.  The  message  was  brought  by  an  unknown 
seaman,  and  Wyllard  could  not  but  decide  to  set  forth  at  once,  leaving  behind  him  indefinitely  all  near  hopes 
of  persuading  Agatha  to  change  her  mind.  Hawtrey  he  left  in  charge  of  his  well-kept  farm  on  terms  extremely 
advantageous  to  that  unthrifty  friend,  who  proceeded  to  speculate  in  wheat  in  a  way  which  earned  him  the 
distrust  of  Wyllard's  neighbouring  friends,  and  the  alarm  of  Agatha.  And  presently,  strong  in  his  new 
position  of  independence,  Hawtrey,  offended  by  Agatha's  requests  for  further  delay,  asked  Sally  Creighton  to 
marry  him,  and  was  promptly  accepted. 


CHAPTER   XIX.  ^^^y  ^'^^^  ^^^-  Orinond  to-night,  and  I  don't 

want  to  get  there  too  late." 

A    PAINFUL    REVELATION.  gp^^  Jy  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^.^^l^^  ^^^   jl^^_  j^ast- 

THE  snow  was  blowing  down  the  un-  ings  turned  to  Agatha,  who  stood  a  pace  or 

paved   street  of   the  railroad  settle-  two  behind  her  Avith  Winifred, 
ment  before  a  bitter  wind,  when  Mrs.  "  Now,"  she   added,  "  if   there's   nothing 

Hastings  came  out  of  a  store  and  handed  else  you  want  to  buy,  we'll  go  to  the  hotel." 
Sproatly,  who  was  waiting  close  by,  several  They  reached  it  a  few  minutes  later,  and 

packages.  were  standing  in  a  comfortless  room  when 

"  You  can  put  them  into  the  waggon,  and  Sproatly  rejoined  them, 
tell  Jake  we'll  want  the  team  as  soon  as  "  This  place  is  shivery," said  Mrs.  Hastings, 

supper's  over,"  she  said.     "We're  going  to  "They  generally  have  the  stove  lighted  in 
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'  It  shambled  forward  ia  a  curious  manner." 
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the  room  along  the  corridor.     Go  and  see, 
Jim." 

Sproatly  was  wearhig  gam  boots,  which 
made  little  noise.  He  proceeded  along  a 
dark  corridor,  and  then  stopped  abruptly 
when  he  had  reached  a  partly-open  door,  for 
he  could  see  into  the  lighted  room.  Hawtrey 
was  sitting  near  the  stove  inside  it  on  the 
arm  of  Sally's  chair. 

Then, though  he  was  not  greatly  astonished, 
Sproatly  drew  back  into  tlie  shadow.  There 
were  two  courses  open  to  him.  He  could 
announce  his  presence  by  making  the  door 
rattle,  and  then  go  in  and  mention  casually 
that  Mrs.  Hastings  and  Agatha  were  in 
the  hotel.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  do  so, 
but  there  was  the  difficulty  that  he  could 
not  warn  Hawtrey  without  embarrassing 
Sally.  Sproatly  knitted  his  brows  in  honest 
perplexity  as  it  became  evident  that  the 
situation  was  a.delioate  one,  and  then  he 
decided  on  the  ^^ajfernative.  He  would  go 
back  quietly,  and 'keep  Mrs.  Hastings  out  of 
the  room  if  it  could  be  done. 

"I  think  you  will  be  as  comfortable 
where  you  are,"  he  infoi*med  her,  when  he 
joined  the  others. 

"  I'm  doubtful,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings. 
"  Wasn't  the  stove  lighted  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sproatly,  "  I  fancy  it  was." 

"  But  I  sent  you  to  make  sure." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  didn't  go  in,"  Sproatly 
explained.  "  There's  somebody  in  the  room 
already." 

''Any  of  the  boys  would  go  out  if  they 
knew  we  w^anted  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Sproatly.  "  Still,  it's  a 
small  room,  and  one  of  them  has  been 
smoking." 

Mrs.  Hastings  flashed  a  keen  glance  at 
him,  and  then  smiled  in  a  manner  he  did 
not  like.  It  suggested  that,  while  she  yielded 
to  his  objections  for  the  present,  she  had  by 
no  means  abandoned  the  subject. 

''  Well,"  she  said,  "  what  shall  we  do  until 
supper  ?  This  stove  won't  draw  properly, 
and  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  sit  shivering 
here." 

Then  Sproatly  was  seized  by  what  proved 
to  be  a  singularly  unfortunate  inspiration. 

"  It's  not  snowing  much  ;  let's  go  down 
to  the  depot  and  v/atch  the  Atlantic  express 
come  in,"  he  said.  "  It's  one  of  th^  things 
everybody  does." 

This  w^as  correct.  There  are  few  amuse- 
ments open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
settlements,  and  the  arrival  of  the  infrequent 
trains  is  a  source  of  unflagging  interest  to 
most  of  them.     Mrs.  Hastings  fell  in  with 


the  suggestion,  and  Sproatly,  was  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  his  diplomacy,  when 
Agatha  stopped  as  they  reached  the  door  of 
the  hotel. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I've  only  brought  one 
of  my  mittens." 

"I'll  go  back  for  the  other,"  Sproatly 
offered. 

"  You  don't  know  where  I  laid  it." 

"  I'll  lend  you  one  of  mine.  It  will  go 
on  right  enough,"  the  man  persisted. 

Agatha  objected  to  this,  and  Sproatly,  who 
fancied  that  Mrs.  Hastings  was  watching 
him,  let  her  go,  after  which  he  and  the 
others  moved  out  into  the  street.  Agatha, 
in  the  meanwhile,  ran  back  to  the  room  they 
had  left,  and,  finding  the  mitten,  had  reached 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  when  she  heard  voices 
behind  her  in  the  corridor.  She  recognised 
them  and  turned  in  sudden  astonishment, 
standing,  as  it  happened,  in  the  shadow, 
though  not  far  away  a  stream  of  hght  from 
the  door  of  the  room  shone  out  into  the 
passage.  Next  moment  Hawtrey  and  Sally 
approached  the  door,  and  as  the  light  fell 
upon  them,  the  blood  surged  into  Agatha's 
face,  for  she  remembered  the  embarrassment 
in  Sproatly's  manner,  and  that  he  had  done 
all  he  could  to  prevent  her  from  going  back 
for  the  mitten.  Then  Hawtrey  spoke  to 
Sally,  addressing  her  as  "  My  dear." 

Agatha  was  filled  with  burning  indignation, 
and  Hawtrey  and  his  companion  were  almost 
upon  her  before  she  turned  and  fled  down 
the  staircase.  This  was  horribly  undignified, 
but  she  could  not  stay  and  face  them.  When 
she  overtook  the  others,  she  had  recovered 
her  outward  composure,  and  they  went  on 
together  towards  the  track.  As  yet  she  was 
only  sensible  of  anger  at  the  man's  treachery. 
It  possessed  her  too  completely  for  her  to  be 
conscious  of  anything  else. 

Cold  as  it  was,  there  were  a  good  many 
loungers  in  the  station,  and  Sproatly,  who 
spoke  to  one  or  two  of  them,  led  his  party 
away  from  the  shed  they  hung  about,  and 
walked  briskly  up  and  down  beside  the 
track  until  a  speck  of  blinking  light  rose  out 
of  the  white  wilderness.  It  grew  rapidly 
larger,  until  they  could  make  out  a  trail  of 
smoke  behind  it,  and  the  roar  of  wheels  rose 
in  a  long  crescendo.  Then  a  bell  began  to 
toll,  and  the  blaze  of, a  big  lamp  beat  into 
their  faces  as  the  locomotive  came  clanking 
into  the  station. 

The  light  from  the  long  car  windows  fell 
upon  the  groups  of  watching  men,  while 
here  and  there  a  shadowy  object  leaned  out 
from  a  platform.     There  was,  however,  no 
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sign  of  any  passengers  for  the  train  until,  at 
the  last  moment,  two  figures  appeared  hurry- 
ing along  beneath  the  cars.  They  drew 
nearer,  and  Agatha  set  her  lips  tight  as  she 
recognised  them,  for  the  light  from  a 
vestibule  shone  into  Hawtrey's  face  as  he 
half  lifted  Sally  on  to  one  of  the  platforms 
and  sprang  up  after  her.  Then  the  bell  rang 
again,  and  the  train  rolled  slowly  out  of  the 
station,  with  its  lights  flashing  upon  the 
snow. 

Agatha  turned  away  abruptly  and  walked 
apart  from  the  rest.  The  thing  only  admitted 
of  one  explanation,  and  she  did  not  wish  her 
companions  to  see  her  face.  She  was  sensible 
of  an  intolerable  disgust.  She  had  kept 
faith  with  Gregory,  and  he  had  utterly 
humiliated  her.  The  affront  he  had  put 
upon  her  was  almost  unbearable. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Hastings  walked 
up  to  Sproatly,  who,  feeling  distinctly  un- 
comfortable, had  drawn  back  into  the  shadow. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  understand.  You, 
of  course,  anticipated  this  ?  " 

"  I  didn't,"  declared  Sproatly,  with  a 
decision  which  carried  conviction  with  it. 
"  I  saw^  them  at  the  hotel,  but  how  could  I 
imagine  that  they  had  anything  of  this 
kind  in  view  ?  " 

He  broke  off  for  a  moment  and  waved  his 
hand.  "  After  all,"  he  added,  "  w^hat  right 
have  you  to  think  it  now  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hastings  laughed  harshly.  "  Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  my  eyes,  but  I'll  admit 
that  I  must  make  quite  certain  before  going 
any  farther.  That's  why  I  want  you  to 
ascertain  where  he  checked  his  baggage  to." 

"  I'm  afraid  that's  more  than  I'm  willing 
to  undertake.  Do  you  think  it's  wise  to  fill 
the  station  agent  with  suspicions  which 
mayn't  be  correct  ?  Besides,  once  or  twice 
in  my  career  appearances  have  been  against 
me,  and  I'm  not  altogether  convinced  yet." 

Mrs.  Hastings  let  the  matter  drop,  and 
thay  went  back  to  the  hotel.  As  soon 
as  supper  was  over,  she  bade  Sproatly  get 
tlieir  waggon  out,  and  drove  away  with 
Agatha.  She  said  very  little  to  the  girl 
during  the  long,  cold  journey,  and  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  private  conversation  when 
they  reached  the  homestead  where  they  were 
to  spend  the  night,  which  was  a  relief  to 
Agatha.  She  hated  herself  for  the  thought 
in  her  mind,  but  everything  seemed  to 
warrant  it,  and  it  would  not  be  driven  out. 
She  had  heard  how  Gregory  addressed  Sally 
at  the  hotel,  and  the  fact  that  he  must  have 
bought  his  ticket  and  checked  his  baggage 
earlier  in  the  afternoon,   when   there   was 


nobody  about,  and  then  had  run  down  with 
Sally  at  the  last  moment,  in  order  to  escape 
observation,  was  significant. 

She  went  home  next  day,  and  on  the 
following  afternoon  a  man  who  was  driving 
in  to  Lander's  brought  Mrs.  Hastings  a 
note  from  Sproatly.  It  was  very  brief, 
and  ran — 

"  Gregory  arrived  same  night  by  Pacific 
train.  He  must  have  got  off  at  the  next 
station  down  the  line." 

Mrs.  Hastings  showed  it  to  her  husband. 

"I'm  afraid  we  have  been  too  hasty. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  this  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Since  you  ask  my  advice,  I'd  put  it  into 
the  stove." 

"  But  it  clears  the  man.  Isn't  it  my  duty 
to  show^  it  to  Agatha  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Hastings  cautiouslyj  "  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  is  your  duty  to  put  un- 
pleasant notions  into  her  mind.  You  don't 
know  that  she  has  entertained  them." 

"I  should  be  greatly  astonished  if  she 
hadn't,"  the  lady  retorted  drily. 

"  Oh,"  said  Hastings,  "  you'll  do  what  you 
think  wisest.  When  you  come  to  me  for 
advice,  you  have  made  your  mind  up,  and 
only  expect  me  to  tell  you  that  you're  right." 

Mrs.  Hastings  thought  over  the  matter 
for  another  hour  or  two.  For  one  thing, 
Agatha's  quiet  manner  puzzled  her,  and  she 
did  not  know  that  the  girl  had  spent  the 
night  in  an  agony  of  anger  and  humiliation, 
and  had  then  become  sensible  of  a  relief 
that  she  was  ashamed  of.  For  there  was  no 
doubt  that,  while  she  blamed  herself  in  some 
degree  for  what  had  happened,  she  did  feel 
relief.  Agatha  was  sitting  alone  beside  the 
stove  while  the  light  died  off  the  snowy 
prairie  outside,  when  Mrs.  Hastings  came 
softly  in  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  began,  "  it's  difficult  to 
speak  of,  but  that  scene  at  the  station  must 
have  hurt  you." 

Agatha  looked  at  her  searchingly,  but 
there  w^as  only  sympathy  in  her  face,  and 
she  leaned  forward  impulsively. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "it  hurt  me  dreadfully, 
because  I  feel  it  was  my  fault.  I  was  the 
cause  of  it." 

"  How  could  that  be  ?  " 

"  If  I  had  only  been  kinder  to  him,  he 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  thought  of  her. 
I  drove  him  " — and  Agatha  turned  her  face 
away,  while  her  voice  grew  hard — "  into  that 
womati's  arms.  No  doubt,  she  was  ready  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity." 

Mrs.  Hastings  decided  that  the  girl's  scorn 
and  disgust,  which  had  prompted  the   last 
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outbreak,  were  perfectly  natural,  but  thej 
were  not  quite  justified. 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  said,  "I  think 
you  had  better  read  this  note." 

Agatha  took  it  from  her,  and  there  was 
light  enough  left  to  show  that  the  blood 
had  crept  into  her  face  when  she  laid  it 
down  again. 

"It  is  a  great  relief  to  know  that  I  was 
wrong — in  one  respect ;  but  you  must  not 
think  I  hated  this  girl  because  Grregory 
preferred  her  to  me,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  When  the  first  shock  had  passed,  there 
was  a  wicked  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  he 
had  released  me — at  any  cost.  I  suppose  I 
shall  always  be  ashamed  of  that." 

She  broke  off  a  moment,  and  her  voice 
was  very  quiet  when  she  went  on  again. 

"  Still,"  she  added,  "  Sproatly's  note  does 
not  alter  the  case  so  very -much.  It  can't 
free  me  of  my  responsibility.  If  I  hadn't 
driven  him,  Gregory  would  not  have  gone 
to  her." 

"  You  consider  that  in  itself  a  very  un- 
fortunate thing  ?  " 

Agatha  looked  at  her  with  suddenly  lifted 
head.  "Of  course,"  she  said.  "Can  you 
doubt  it  ?  " 

Her  companion  laughed,  though  there 
was  a  gleam  in  her  eyes,  for  this  was  an 
opportunity  she  had  been  waiting  for. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  you  spoke  like  an 
Englishwoman — of  station — just  out  from 
the  Old  Country  ;  but  I'm  going  to  try  to 
disabuse  you  of  one  impression.  Sally,  to 
put  it  crudely,  is  quite  good  enough  for 
Gregory :  in  fact,  if  she  had  been  my 
daughter,  I'd  have  kept  her  away  from  him. 
To  begin  with,  once  you  strip  Gregory  of 
his  surface  graces  and  his  cultured  English 
intonation,  how  does  he  compare  with  the 
men  you  meet  out  here  ?  What  does  his 
superiority  consist  in  ?  Is  he  truer  or  kinder 
than  you  have  found  most  of  them  to  be  ? 
Has  he  a  finer  courage,  or  a  more  resolute 
endurance — a  greater  capacity  for  labour,  or 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  calling  by  which 
he  makes  his  living  ?  " 

Agatha  did  not  answer.  She  could  not 
protest  that  Gregory  possessed  any  of  these 
qualities,  and  her  companion  continued. 

"  Has  he  even  a  more  handsome  person  ? 
I  could  point  to  a  dozen  men  between  here 
and  the  railroad,  whose  clean,  self-denying 
life  has  set  a  stamp  on  them  that  Gregory 
will  never  wear.  To  descend  to  one  of  the 
lowest  points  of  all,  has  he  more  money  ? 
We  know  he  wasted  what  be  had — probajjly 
in  indulgence— and  there  is  a  mortgage  on 


his  farm.  Has  he  any  sense  of  honour  ? 
He  let  Sally  believe  he  was  in  love  with  her 
before  you  even  came  out  here,  and  of  late, 
while  he  still  claimed  you,  he  has  gone  back 
to  her.  Can't  you  get  aw-ay  from  your 
point  of  view  and  realise  what  kind  of  man 
he  is  ?  " 

Agatha  turned  her  head.  "  Ah,"  she 
said,  "  I  summed  him  up — several  months 
ago.  They  were  painful  months  to  me. 
But  are  you  sure  he  was  in  love  with  Sally 
before  I  came  out  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings,  "  his  conduct 
suggested  it."  Then  she  laid  a  caressing 
hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder.  "  You  tried 
to  keep  faith  with  him — tried  desperately, 
I  think.     Did  you  succeed  r  " 

Agatha  contrived  to  meet  her  companion's 
eyes.    "  At  least,  I  would  have  married  him." 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings,  "  I  can  for- 
give Gregory  even  his  treachery,  and  you 
have  no  cause  to  pity  him.  Sally's  simple — 
primitive,  you  would  call  her — but  she's 
clever  and  capable  in  all  practical  things. 
She  will  bear  with  Gregory  when  you  would 
turn  from  him  in  disgust,  and,  when  it's 
necessary,  she  will  not  shrink  from  putting 
pressure  on  him  in  a  way  you  could  not  have 
done.  It  may  sound  incomprehensible,  but 
that  girl  will  lead  or  drive  Gregory  very 
much  farther  than  he  could  have  gone  with 
you.  She  doesn't  regard  him  as  perfection, 
but  she  loves  him." 

She  broke  off,  and  there  was  for  several 
minutes  a  tense  silence.  It  had  grown 
almost  dark,  and  the  square  of  the  window 
glimmered  faintly  with  the  dim  light  flung 
up  by  the  snow. 

Then  Agatha  turned  slowly  in  her  chair. 
"  Thank  you,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"You  have  taken  a  heavy  weight  off  my 
mind." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added  : 
"  You  have  been  a  dear  friend  all  along. 
It  was  supreme  good  fortune  that  placed  me 
in  your  hands." 

Mrs.  Hastings  patted  her  shoulder,  and 
thsn  went  out  quietly,  and  Agatha  lay  still 
in  her  chair  beside  the  stove.  It  snapped 
and  crackled  cheerfully,  but,  save  for  that, 
there  was  a  restful  quietness,  and  the  room 
was  cosily  warm,  though  she  could  hear  the 
icy  wind  wail  about  the  building.  It  swept 
her  thoughts  away  to  the  frozen  North,  and 
she  understood  how^  much  it  had  cost  her  to 
keep  faith  with  Gregory  as  she  pictured  a 
snow-sheeted  schooner  hemmed  in  among 
the  floes,  and  two  or  three  worn-out  men 
hauling  a  sled  painfully  over  the  ridged  and 
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fiUTOvvecl  ice.  The  man  wlio  had  gone  np 
into  that  great  desolation  had  been  endowed 
with  an  ahnost  fantastic  sense  of  honour, 
and  now  he  might  never  know  that  she 
loved  him.  Slie  no  longer  tried  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  she  did  so. 


CHAPTEE   XX. 

THROUGH   THE    SNOW. 

Next  morning,  the  mail-carrier,  who  drove 
up  to  the  homestead  half  frozen  and  white 
all  over  out  of  a  haze  of  falling  snow, 
brought  Agatha  a  note  from  Gregory.  It 
was  brief,  and  she  read  it  with  a  smile  of 
half -amused  contempt,  though  she  admitted 
that,  considering  everything,  he  had  handled 
the  somewhat  embarrassing  situation  grace- 
fully. This,  however,  was  only  what  she 
had  expected  of  him,  and  she  recognised 
that  it  was  equally  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  he  had  written  releasing  her  from 
her  engagement  instead  of  coming  himself. 
Gregory,  as  she  realised  now,  had  always 
taken  the  easiest  way,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  not  even  the  courage  to  face 
her.  She  quietly  dropped  his  note — it  did 
not  seem  worth  while  to  fling  it — into  the 
stove. 

She  could  forgive  him  for  choosing  Sally, 
but  she  could  not  forgive  him  for  persisting 
in  his  claim  to  her  while  he  was  philandering 
with  her  rival.  Had  he  only  been  honest, 
she  would  not  have  let  Wyllard  go  away 
without  some  assurance  of  her  regard  to 
cheer  him  on  his  perilous  journey,  and  it 
was  clear  to  her  that  he  might  never  come 
back  again.  Her  face  grew  hard  when  she 
thought  of  it,  and  she  had  thought  of  it  of 
late  very  frequently.  For  that  she  felt  she 
almost  hated  Gregory. 

A  month  passed  drearily,  with  Arctic  frost 
outside  on  the  prairie,  and  little  to  do  inside 
the  homestead  except  to  cook,  and  gorge  the 
stove,  and  endeavour  to  keep  warmth  in  one. 
Water  froze  solid  inside  the  building  ;  sting- 
ing draughts  crept  in  through  the  double 
windows,  and  there  were  evenings  w^hen  Mrs. 
Hastings  and  Agatha,  shivering  close  beside 
the  stove,  waited  anxiously  for  the  first  sign 
of  the  sled  which  Hastings  and  his  hired 
man  were  bringing  back  loaded  with  birch 
logs  from  a  neighbouring  bluff.  It  was  only 
a  couple  of  miles  away,  but  men  sent  out 
to  cut  fuel  in  the  awful  cold  snaps  in  that 
country  have  now  and  then  sunk  down  in 
the  snow  with  the  life  frozen  out  of  them. 
There  were   other  days  when  the  wooden 


building  rocked  ])eneath  the  buffeting  of 
the  icy  hurricane,  and  it  was  perilous  to 
cross  the  narrow  open  space  between  it  and 
the  stables  through  the  whirling  snow. 

The  weather  moderated  by  and  by,  and 
one  afteiiioon  Mrs.  Hastings  drove  off  to 
Lander's  with  the  one  hired  man  they  kept 
through  the  winter.  Her  husband,  who 
insisted  upon  her  taking  him,  had  set  out 
earlier  for  the  bluff,  and  as  the  Scandinavian 
maid  had  recently  been  married,  Agatha  was 
left  in  the  house  with  the  little  girls. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  even  inside  the  dwel- 
ling, but  Agatha  was  busy  baking,  and  did 
not  notice  that  the  frost  had  once  more 
become  almost  Arctic,  until  she  stood  beside 
a  window  as  evening  was  closing  in.  A  low, 
dingy  sky  hung  over  the  narrowing  sweep 
of  prairie,  which  stretched  back,  gleaming 
livid ly,  into  the  creeping  dusk  ;  but  a  few 
minutes  later  a  storm  of  snow  whirled  across 
it  and  cut  the  dreary  scene  in  half.  Then 
the  light  died  out  suddenly,  and  she  and  the 
girls  drew  their  chairs  close  up  to  the  stove. 
The  house  was  very  quiet,  but  she  could 
hear  the  mournful  wailing  of  the  wind  about 
it,  and  now  and  then  the  soft  swish  of  driven 
snow  upon  the  walls  and  roofing  shingles. 

The  table  was  laid  for  supper,  and  a  kettle 
was  singing  cheerfully  upon  the  stove,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  others,  and  by  and 
by  Agatha  grew  anxious.  Mrs.  Hastings 
might  stay  the  night  at  Lander's  if  there 
was  any  unfavourable  change  in  the  weather, 
but  she  wondered  what  could  be  detaining 
Hastings.  It  was  not  very  far  to  the  bluff, 
and  as  he  could  not  have  continued  chopping 
in  the  darkness,  he  should  have  reached  the 
homestead  already. 

He  did  not  come,  however,  and  her  un- 
easiness increased  as  the  time  slipped  by, 
while  the  sigh  of  the  wind  grew  louder  and  the 
stove  crackled  more  noisily.  At  last  one  of 
the  little  girls  rose  with  a  cry,  and  she  fancied 
she  heard  a  dull  beat  of  hoofs.  It  grew 
plainer  until  she  was  sure  of  it,  but  presently 
the  sound  ceased  abruptly,  and  she  could  not 
hear  the  rattle  of  flung-down  logs  which  she 
had  expected.  This  was  strange,  since 
Hastings  generally  unloaded  the  sled  before 
he  led  the  team  to  the  stable.  Except  for 
the  doleful  wind,  nothing  broke  the  silence 
now,  and  when  this  became  oppressive, 
Agatha  moved  towards  the  door. 

The  wind  tore  it  from  her  grasp  when  she 
opened  it,  and  flung  it  against  the  wall  with 
a  jarring  crash,  while  a  fine  powder  that 
stung  the  skin  unbearably  drove  into  her 
face.    For  a  few  moments  she  could  see 
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nofching,  and  then,  as  her  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  change  of  light,  she  dimly 
made  out  the  blurred  white  figures  of  the 
horses  standing  still,  with  the  load  of  birch 
logs  rising  a  shapeless  mass  beliind  them. 
There  seemed  to  be  nobody  with  them,  and 
though  she  twice  called  sharply,  no  answer 
came  out  of  the  sliding  snow.  Then  she 
knew  that  the  team  had  come  home  alone. 

It  was  difficult  to  close  the  door,  and 
before  she  accomplished  it,  her  hands  had 
stiffened  and  the  hall  w^as  strewn  with  snow. 
It  cost  her  three  or  four  minutes  to  slip  on 
a  blanket  skirt  and  soft  hide  moccasins,  with 
gum  boots  over  them  ;  and  then,  muffled  in 
her  furs,  she  reassured  the  little  girls,  and 
opened  the  door  again.  When  she  had  con- 
trived to  close  it,  the  cold  struck  through 
her  to  the  bone  as  she  floundered  towards 
the  team.  There  was  nobody  she  could  look 
to  for  assistance,  but  that  could  not  be 
helped,  and  it  was  obvious  that  some 
misfortune  had  befallen  Hastings. 

The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  unload 
the  sled,  and  though  the  birches  seldom 
grow  to  any  size  in  a  prairie  bluff,  some  of 
the  logs  were  heavy.  She  was  gasping  with 
the  effort  when  she  had  flung  a  few  of  them 
down,  after  which  she  discovered  that  the 
rest  were  held  up  by  one  or  two  stout  poles 
let  into  sockets.  Try  as  she  w^ould,  she 
could  not  get  them  out,  and  then  she  remem- 
bered that  Hastings  kept  a  whipsaw  in  a 
shed  close  by.  With  this  she  attacked  the 
poles  in  breathless  haste,  working  clumsily 
with  mittened  hands,  until  there  was  a  crash 
and  rattle  as  she  sprang  clear.  Then  she 
started  the  team,  and  the  rest  of  the  logs 
rolled  off  into  the  snow. 

That  was  one  difficulty  overcome,  but  the 
next  was  more  serious.  She  must  find  the 
bluff  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  snow- 
filled  darkness  she  could  not  tell  where  it 
lay.  Even  if  she  could  have  seen  anything 
of  the  kind,  there  was  no  landmark  on  the 
desolate  level  waste  between  the  homestead 
and  it.  She  remembered,  however,  that  she 
had  one  guide.  Hastings  and  his  hired  man 
had  of  late  hauled  a  good  many  loads  of 
birch  logs  in,  and  as  this  had  made  a  worn- 
out  trail,  it  seemed  to  her  just  possible  that 
she  might  trace  it  back  to  the  bluff.  No 
great  weight  of  snow  had  fallen  as  yet. 

Before  she  set  out,  she  had  a  struggle  with 
the  team,  for  the  beasts  had  naturally  no 
intention  of  making  another  journey  if  they 
could  help  it ;  but  at  length  she  swung  them 
into  the  narrow  riband  of  trail,  and  plodded 
away  into  the  darkness  at  their  heads.     It 


was  then  she  first  clearly  realised  what  she 
had  undertaken.  Very  Httle  of  her  face  was 
left  bare  between  her  fur  cap  and  collar,  but 
axidvj  inch  of  uncovered  skin  tingled  as 
though  it  had  been  lashed  with  thorns  or 
stabbed  with  innumerable  needles.  The  air 
was  thick  with  a  fine  powder  that  filled  her 
eyes  and  nostrils  ;  the  wind  buffeted  her,  and 
there  was  an  awful  cold — the  cold  that  taxes 
the  utmost  strength  of  mind  and  body  of 
those  who  are  forced  to  face  it  on  the  shelter- 
less prairie. 

Still  she  struggled  on,  feehng  with  half- 
frozen  feet  for  the  depression  of  the  trail, 
and  grappling  with  a  horrible  dismay  when 
she  failed  to  find  it  for  moments  together. 
Indeed,  she  was  never  sure  to  what  extent 
she  guided  the  team,  and  how  far  they 
headed  for  the  bluff  from  mere  force  of 
habit ;  but  as  the  time  went  by,  and  there 
was  nothing  before  her  but  the  whirling 
snow,  she  grew  feverishly  apprehensive.  The 
trail  was  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
now  and  then  she  could  find  no  trace  of  it 
for  several  minutes. 

The  horses,  however,  floundered  on, 
blurred  shapes  as  white  as  the  maze  they 
crept  through,  and  at  length  she  felt  that 
they  were  dipping  into  a  hollow.  Then  a 
faint  sense  of  comfort  crept  into  her  heart 
as  she  remembered  that  a  shallow  ravine 
which  seamed  the  prairie  ran  through  the 
bluff.  She  called  out,  and  started  at  the 
faintness  of  her  voice.  It  seemed  such  a 
pitifully  feeble  thing.  There  was  no  answer — 
nothing  but  the  soft  fall  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
and  the  wail  of  the  wind  ;  but  the  latter  was 
reassuring,  for  the  volume  of  sound  suggested 
that  it  was  driving  through  a  bluff  close  by. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  cried  out  again, 
and  this  time  she  felt  a  throbbing  of  her 
heart,  for  a  faint  sound  came  out  of  the 
drifting  snow.  She  pulled  the  horses  up, 
and  as  she  stood  still  listening,  a  shadowy 
object  appeared  almost  in  front  of  them. 
It  shambled  forward  in  a  curious  manner, 
stopped,  and  moved  again,  and  in  another 
moment  or  two  Hastings  lurched  by  her  with 
a  stagger  and  sank  down  into  a  huddled  white 
heap  on  the  sled.  She  turned  back  towards 
him,  and  he  looked  up  at  her. 

"  Turn  the  team,"  he  said. 

Agatha  did  so,  and  sat  down  beside  him 
as  the  horses  moved  on  again. 

"  A  small  birch  I  was  chopping  fell  on 
me,"  he  explained.  "  I  don't  know  if  it 
smashed  my  ankle,  or  if  I  twisted  it  wriggling 
clear — the  thing  pinned  me  down.  It's  badly 
nipped,  anyway." 
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He  spoke  discomiecfcedly  and  hoarsely,  as 
if  in  pain,  and  Agatha,  who  noticed  that 
one  of  his  gum  boots  was  ahiiost  ripped  to 
pieces,  realised  part  of  what  he  must  have 
felt.  She  knew  that  nobody  held  fast  help- 
less could  have  withstood  that  cold  for  long. 

"  Ob,"  she  said,  "  it  must  have  been 
dreadful  !  " 

"  I  found  a  branch,"  said  Hastings.  "  It 
helped  me,  but  I  fell  over  every  now  and 
then.  Headed  for  the  homestead.  Don't 
think  I  could  have  made  it  if  you  hadn't 
come  for  me."  He  broke  off  abruptly  and 
turned  to  her.  "  You  mustn't  sit  down. 
Walk — keep  warm — but  don't  try  to  lead 
the  team." 

Agatha  struggled  forward  as  far  as  the 
near  horse's  shoulder.  The  beasts  slightly 
sheltered  her,  and  it  was  easier  w^alking  with 
a  hand  upon  a  trace.  It  was  an  assistance 
to  cling  to  something,  for  the  wind  that 
flung  the  snow  into  her  face  drove  her 
garments  against  her  limbs,  so  that  now  and 
then  she  could  scarcely  move.  Indeed,  when 
her  strength  began  to  flag,  every  yard  of 
that  journey  w^as  made  with  infinite  pain 
and  difficulty.  At  times  she  could  scarcely 
see  the  horses,  and  again  she  stumbled  along 
beside  them  for  minutes,  blinded,  breathless, 
and  half  dazed.  She  did  not  know  how 
Hastings  was  faring,  but  she  had  an  un- 
pleasant notion  that  if  once  she  let  the  trace 
go,  the  sled  would  slip  away  from  her,  and 
she  would  sink  down  never  to  rise. 

At  length,  however,  a  dim  mass  crept  out 
of  the  whiteness  ahead,  and  a  moment  later 
a  man  laid  hold  of  her.  He  told  her  that 
Mrs.  Hastings  was  with  him,  and  that  the 
homestead  w^as  close  at  hand.  Agatha 
learned  afterwards  that  she  had  reached  it  a 
little  earlier,  and  immediately  set  out  in 
search  of  her  and  Hastings.  In  the  mean- 
while, she  floundered  on  beside  the  horses, 
with  another  team  dimly  visible  in  front  of 
her,  until  a  faint  ray  of  light  streamed  out 
into  the  snow.  Then  the  teams  stopped, 
and  she  had  only  a  hazy  recollection  of 
staggering  into  a  lighted  room  in  the  home- 
stead and  sinking  into  a  chair.  What  they 
did  with  Hastings  she  did  not  know,  but 
by  and  by  his  wife,  who  accompanied  her  to 
her  room,  kissed  her  before  she  went  out. 

Nobody  could  have  faced  the  snow  next 
morning,  and  it  was  some  days  later  when 
W^atson,  who  had  attended  Hawtrey  after 
his  accident,  w^as  brought  over.  He  did 
what  he  could,  but  it  was  several  weeks 
before  Hastings  was  able  to  use  his  injured 
foot  again.     Before  he  recovered,  news  was 


sent  him  of  some  difficulty  in  the  affairs  of 
a  small  business  at  a  settlement  farther  along 
the  line,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  held  an 
interest,  and  Mrs.  Hastings  went  east  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  it.  She  took 
Agatha  with  her,  which  was  how  it  happened 
that  one  evening,  after  she  had  finished  her 
investigations,  they  left  the  little  way  station 
by  the  Pacific  train. 

The  car  they  entered  was  empty  except 
for  two  people  who  sat  close  together  near 
the  middle  of  it.  A  big  lamp  overhead  shed 
down  a  brilliant  light,  and  Agatha  started 
when  one  of  the  two  looked  round  as  she 
approached  them.  In  another  moment  she 
stood  face  to  face  with  Hawtrey,  who  had 
risen,  while  Sally  gazed  up  at  her  with  an 
indefinable  expression  in  her  eyes.  Agatha, 
however,  was  perfectly  composed  now,  and 
felt  no  sympathy  with  Hawtrey,  who  was 
visibly  confused.  She  was  not  astonished 
that  he  found  the  situation  an  awkward  one. 

"  You  have  been  to  Winnipeg  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"No,"  said  Hawtrey,  " only  to  Br«^ndon. 
Sally  has  some  friends  there,  and  she  spends 
a  day  or  two  with  them  once  or  twice  each 
winter.  Brandon's  quite  a  lively  place  after 
the  prairie.  I  went  in  last  night  to  bring 
her  back."  He  turned  to  his  companion. 
"  I  think  you  have  met  Miss  Ismay  ?  " 

Agatha  w^as  conscious  that  Sally's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  and  that  Mrs.  Hastings 
W'as  w^atching  them  wi'th  quiet  amusement, 
but  she  was  surprised  when  the  girl  pointedly 
moved  some  wraps  from  the  seat  opposite 
her. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have.  If  Miss  Ismay 
doesn't  mind,  I  should  like  to  talk  to  her." 

Hawtrey's  relief  was  evident,  and  Agatha 
glanced  at  him  with  a  smile  that  was  half 
contemptuous.  He  had  carefully  kept  out 
of  her  way  since  he  had  written  her  the 
note,  and  now  it  was  only  natural  that  if 
there  was  anything  to  be  said,  he  should  leave 
it  to  Sally. 

"I  think  I'll  go  along  for  a  smoke,"  he 
said,  and  retired  precipitately. 

Mrs.  Hastings  looked  after  him,  and 
laughed  in  a  manner  at  which  Sally  winced. 

"  He  doesn't  seem  anxious  to  talk  to  me," 
she  remarked.  "  You  can  come  along  to  the 
next  car  by  and  by,  Agatha." 

Then  she  moved  away,  and  Agatha,  who 
sat  down  opposite  Sally,  looked  at  her 
inquiringly. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said. 

*'  I've  something  to  say,  but  it's  hard.  To 
begin  with,  are  you  very  angry  with  me  ? " 
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"No,"  said  Agatha.  "I  think  I  really 
am  a  little  angry  with  Gregory,  but  not 
altogether  because  he  chose  you." 

Sally  considered  this  before  she  looked  up 
again. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  not  long  ago  I  wanted 
to  hate  you,  and  I  guess  I  most  succeeded. 
It  made  things  easier.  But  I  want  to  say 
that  I  don't  hate  you  now."  She  hesitated. 
"  I'd  like  you  to  forgive  me." 

Agatha  smiled.  "  In  most  respects,  I  can 
do  that  willingly." 

Sally  was  discojicerted  by  her  quiet  ease  of 
manner  and  perfect  candour.  It  was  not 
what  she  had  looked  for. 

"  Then  you  were  never  very  fond  of  him  ?  " 
she  suggested. 

"  No,"  said  Agatha  reflectingly.  "  Since 
you  have  compelled  me  to  say  it,  I  don't 
think  now  that  I  ever  was  really  fond  of 
him,  though  I  don't  know  how  I  can  make 
that  quite  clear  to  you.  It  was  only  when  I 
came  out  here  I — realised — Gregory.  It  was 
not  the  actual  man  I  fell  in  love  with  in 
England." 

Sally  turned  her  face  away,  for  Agatha 
had  made  her  meaning  perfectly  plain.  To 
the  latter's  astonishment,  Sally  showed  no 
sign  of  resentment  when  she  looked  round 
again. 

^'  Then,"  she  said,  "  it  is  better  that  you 
didn't  marry  him."  She  paused,  searching 
for  words  to  express  herself  with.  "  I  knew 
all  along  all  there  was  to  know  about  Gregory 
— except  that  he  was  going  to  marry  you, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  heard  that — 
and  I  was  ready  to  take  him.  I  was  fond 
of  him." 

Agatha's  heart  went  out  to  her.  "  Yes," 
she  said  simply,  "  it  is  a  very  good  thing  I 
let  him  go."  Then  she  smiled.  "  That, 
however,  doesn't  describe  it,  Sally." 

Her  companion  flushed.  "  I  couldn't  have 
said  that,  but  you  don't  understand  yet.  I 
said  I  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  him 
— and  you  never  did.  You  saw  him,  as  he 
wasn't,  in  England,  and  when  you  came  out 
here,  you  only  saw^  the  things  you  didn't 
like  in  him.  Still,  they  weren't  the  only 
ones." 

Agatha  started  at  this,  for  she  realised 
that  part  of  it  was  true,  and  the  rest  might 
be  equally  correct.  After  all,  Gregory  might 
possess  a  few  good  qualities  she  had  never 
discovered. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  I  don't  think 
it  matters  now." 

"  They're  all  of  them  mixed,"  persisted 
Sally.     "  One  can't  expect  too  much,  but 


you  can  bear  with  a  good  deal  when  you're 
fond  of  anyone." 

Agatha  sat  silent  a  while,  for  she  was 
troubled  by  a  sense  of  wholesome  confusion. 
Sally  had  the  clearer  vision  ;  love  had  given 
her  discernment  as  well  as  charity,  and,  not 
expecting  perfection,  it  was  the  man's  strong 
points  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  "I  am  glad 
you  look  at  it  that  way,  Sally." 

The  girl  laughed.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I've 
only  seen  one  man  on  the  prairie  who  was 
quite  white  all  through,  and  I  had  a  kind  of 
notion  that  he  was  fond  of  you." 

Agatha  sat  very  still,  but  it  cost  her  an 
effort. 

"  You  mean  ?  "  she  said  at  length. 

"  Harry  Wyllard." 

Agatha  made  no  answer,  and  Sally  changed 
the  subject.  "  Well,"  she  said  presently,  "  I 
want  you  to  be  friends  with  me." 

"  I  think  you  can  count  on  that,"  said 
Agatha  with  a  smile,  and  in  another  minute 
or  tw^o  she  rose  to  rejoin  Mrs.  Hastings. 


CHAPTEE    XXL 

NEWS   OF   DISASTER. 

Harry  Wyllard's  forlorn  hope  ended  in 
calamity,  or  so  it  appeared.  After  reaching 
the  inhospitable  region  of  his  quest,  he  had 
at  once  started  along  with  two  men  in  one 
of  the  schooner's  boats.  The  weather  was 
vile,  and  day  after  day  passed  without  sign 
of  his  return.  The  rest  of  the  crew  could 
stand  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  departed 
in  search  of  the  searchers.  They  had,  how- 
ever, to  accept  defeat,  rejoining  their  vessel 
only  after  intense  sufferings  and  almosb 
superhuman  effort.  The  schooner  made  for 
the  nearest  shore,  and  Dampier,  still  reluctant 
to  abandon  hope,  went  off  with  one  of  the 
men,  to  make  a  landing  on  the  ice,  only  to 
find  it  covered  with  a  trackless  sheet  of 
slushy  snow.  Though  he  floundered  shore- 
w^ards  a  mile  or  two,  there  was  nothing  except 
a  shattered  boat  to  hint  at  what  had  befallen 
Wyllard  and  his  companions,  but  the  skipper, 
who  retraced  his  steps  with  a  heavy  heart, 
had  little  doubt  in  his  mind.  After  that  he 
waited  two  days,  until  a  strong  breeze  blew 
him  off  the  ice,  which  was  rapidly  breaking 
up,  and  then  he  stood  out  for  open  water, 
wdiere  he  hove  the  Selache  to  for  a  week  or 
so.  Then  he  proceeded  northwards  to  the 
inlet  that  had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  rendezvous. 
He  was  convinced  that  this  was  useless, 
but  as  the  opening  was  almost  clear  of  ice,  he 
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sailed  the  schooner  in,  and  spent  a  week  or 
two  sconring  the  surrounding  country.  He 
found  it  a  desolation,  still  partly  covered 
with  sodden  snow,  out  of  which  ridges  of 
volcanic  rock  rose  here  and  there.  On  two 
of  these  spots,  a  couple  of  days'  march  from 
the  schooner,  he  made  a  depot  of  provisions, 
and  raised  a  beacon  of  piled -up  stones  beside 
it.     When  it  was  clear,  he  could  see  the  top 


and  his  companions  had  been  drowned  while 
attempting  to  make  a  landing  on  the  ice, 
since  they  would  have  joined  him  at  the 
inlet  as  arranged  had  this  not  been  the  case. 
The  distance  was  by  no  means  great,"  and 
there  were  no  Russian  settlements  on  that 
part  of  the  coast.  He  sat  very  still,  with  a 
clenched  hand  upon  the  table,  and  a  set 
face,  balancing  conjecture  against  conjectui'e, 


'I  thought  you  might  save  Gregory,  if  I  told  you.' 


of  a  great  range  high  up  against  the  western 
sky,  but  such  times  were  rare.  For  the  most 
part,  the  wilderness  was  swept  by  rain  or 
wrapped  in  clammy  fog. 

There  was,  however,  no  sign  of  Wyllard, 
and  at  length  Dampier,  coming  back  jaded 
and  dejected  fi'om  another  fruitless  search, 
after  tlie  time  agreed  upon  had  expired,  shut 
himself  up  alone  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
cabin.     He  was  satisfied  now  that  Wyllard 


and  then  regretfully  decided  that  there  was 
only  one  course  open  to  him.  It  was  dark 
when  he  went  up  on  deck  again,  but  the 
men  were  sitting  smoking  about  the  wind- 
lass forward. 

"You  can  heave  some  of  that  cable  in, 
boys,"  he  said.  "We'll  clear  out  for 
Vancouver  at  sun-up." 

They  said  nothing,  but  they  shipped  the 
levers,  and  Dampier  went  back  to  the  cabin, 
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for  the  clank  of  the  windlass  and  the  ringing 
of  the  cable  grated  upon  him. 

Early  next  morning  the  Selache  stood  out 
to  sea,  and  after  they  had  left  the  fog  and 
rain  which  hung  about  the  coast  behind,  she 
carried  fine  weather  with  her  across  the 
Pacific.  On  reaching  Vancouver,  Dampier 
had  some  trouble  with  the  authorities,  to 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  report  the  drown- 
ing of  three  of  his  crew  ;  but  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  he  expected,  and  after  placing 
the  schooner  in  the  hands  of  a  broker  for 
sale,  he  left  the  cjty  one  evening  on  the 
Atlantic  train.  Three  days  later,  he  was 
driving  across  the  prairie  towards  the 
Hastings  homestead,  the  inmates  of  which 
were  sitting  together  in  the  big  general  room 
after  supper,  when  the  waggon  he  had  hired 
swung  into  sight  over  the  crest  of  a  rise. 

It  was  a  still,  hot  evening,  and  as  the 
windows  were  open  wdde,  a  faint  beat  of 
hoofs  came  up  across  the  tall  wheat  and 
dusty  prairie  before  the  waggon  topped  the 
slight  elevation.  Hastings,  who  lay  in  a 
cane  chair  near  the  window,  with  his  pipe 
in  his  hand,  looked  up  as  he  heard  the  sound. 

"  Somebody  driving  in,"  he  said.  "  I 
shouldn't  be  astonished  if  it's  Gregory.  He 
spoke  of  coming  over  the  last  time  I  saw 
him." 

"If  he  wants  to  talk  about  a  deal  in 
wheat,  he  can  stay  away,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings. 
"  If  all  one  hears  is  true,  he  has  lost  quite  a 
few  of  Harry's  dollars  on  the  market  lately." 

Hastings  looked  somewhat  troubled.  "I'd 
sooner  think  it  was  his  own  dollars  he'd 
thrown  away." 

"  That's  out  of  the  question.  He  hasn't 
any." 

"Well,"  said  Hastings,  with  an  air  of 
reflection,  "  I'll  get  Sproatly  to  make 
inquiries.  He'll  probably  be  along  with 
Winifred  this  evening,  and  if  he  finds  that 
Gregory  is  getting  in  rather  deep,  I'll  have 
a  word  or  two  with  him.  Anyway,  I  can't 
have  him  wasting  Harry's  money,  and  I 
have  some  right  to  protest,  as  one  of  the 
executors." 

Agatha  started  at  the  last  word.  It  had 
an  ominous  ring,  and  she  fancied  that 
Hastings  had  noticed  the  effect  it  had  on 
her,  for  he  seemed  to  glance  at  her  curiously. 
Turning  from  him,  she  rose  and  walked 
towards  the  window. 

The  wheat  stretched  across  the  foreground', 
tall  and  darkly  green,  and  beyond  it  the  white 
grass  ran  back  to  the  rise,  wdiich  cut  sharp 
against  a  red  and  smoky  glow.  The  sun 
had  dipped  some  little  time  ago,  and  already 


there  was  a  w^onderful  exhilarating  coolness 
in  the  air.  Somehow,  the  sight  reminded 
her  of  another  evening,  when  she  had  looked 
out  across  the  prairie  from  a  seat  at 
Wyllard's  table  almost  a  year  ago. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  waggon  w^as 
drawing  nearer,  and  the  beat  of  hoofs,  which 
grew  steadily  louder,  made  the  memories 
clearer.  She  had  heard  Dampier  driving  in 
the  night  Wyllard  had  received  his  summons, 
and  now  she  wondered  who  the  approaching 
stranger  was  and  what  his  business  could 
be.  She  did  not  know  why,  but  she  scarcely 
thought  it  was  Gregory. 

Presently  Hastings  looked  round  again. 
"  It's  the  team  Bramtield  hires  out  at  the 
settlement,"  he  said.  "  None  of  our  friends 
Avould  get  him  to  drive  them  in.  There  are 
two  men  in  the  waggon.  Bramfield  will  be 
one  ;  I  can't  make  out  the  other." 

Mrs.  Hastings,  carious  about  the  un- 
expected guest,  walked  forward  in  turn, 
and  they  stood  watching  the  w^aggon  until 
Agatha  made  an  abrupt  movement. 

"  It's  Captain  Dampier,"  she  said. 

Then  she  stood  like  a  statue,  wn'th  lips 
slightly  parted  and  a  strained  look  in  her 
eyes,  while  Hastings  gazed  at  the  waggon. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  harsh, 
"it's  Dampier.  The  other  man's  surely 
Bramfield.     Harry's  not  with  him." 

Once  more  he  glanced  at  Agatha,  who 
turned  away  and  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
chair.  She  said  nothing,  and  there  Avas  an 
oppressive  silence,  through  which  the  beat 
of  hoofs  and  rattle  of  wheels  rang  more 
distinctly. 

In  a  few  minutes  Dampier  came  in,  while 
his  companion  drove  off  to  the  stables.  He 
shook  hands  with  Agatha  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
diffidently. 

"  You  remember  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings,  with  a 
trace  of  sharpness.     "  Where's  Harry  ?  " 

The  skipper  spread  out  a  hard  hand  and 
sat  down  heavily. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  what  I  have  to  tell 
you.     He  asked  me  to." 

"  He  asked  you  to  ?  "  Agatha  broke  in,  and 
though  her  voice  was  strained,  there  was 
relief  in  it. 

The  skipper's  .  gesture  seemed  to  beseech 
her  patience. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  If — anything  went 
wrong,  he  told  'me  I  was  to  bring  Mrs. 
Hastings  word." 

Agatha  turned  her  head  aside,  but  Mrs. 
Hastings  saw  the  lace  which  hung  beneath 
her  neck  sharply  rise  and  fall. 
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"  Then,"  she  said,  **  something  has  gone 
wrong  ?  " 

"  About  as  wrong  as  it  could,"  and 
Dampier  quietly  met  her  gaze.  "  Wjllard 
and  two  other  men  are  drowned." 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  Mrs.  Hastings 
fancied  she  saw  Agatha  shiver,  but  by  and 
by  the  girl  turned  slowly  round  with  a 
drawn,  white  face.  It  was,  however,  Hastings 
who  spoke,  almost  sternly. 

"  Go  on,"  he  bade  Dampier. 

"  I'm  to  tell  you  all  ?  " 

This  time  it  was  Agatha  who  answered. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  quietness  that 
struck  the  rest  as  being  strained  and  un- 
natural, "  you  must  tell  us  all." 

Dampier,  who  appeared  to  shrink  from 
his  task,  began  awkwardly,  but  he  gained 
coherence  and  force  of  expression  as  he  pro- 
ceeded— at  least,  he  made  them  understand 
something  of  the  grim  resolution  which  had 
animated  Wyllard.  He  pictured,  in  terse 
seaman's  words,  the  little  schooner  plunging 
to  windward  over  long  phalanxes  of  icy  seas, 
or  crawling,  white  with  snow,  through  the 
blinding  fog.  His  companions  saw  the  big 
combers  tumbling,  ready  to  break  short  upon 
the  dipping  bows,  out  of  the  dark,  and  half- 
frozen  men  straggling  for  dear  life  with  folds 
of  madly-thrashing  sail.  The  pictures  were, 
however,  necessarily  somewhat  blurred  and 
hazy,  for,  after  all,  only  an  epic  poet  could 
fittingly  describe  the  things  that  must  be 
done  and  borne  at  sea,  and  epic  poets — it  is, 
parhaps,  a  pity — are  not  bred  in  the  fore- 
castle. When  he  reached  the  last  scene,  he 
gained  almost  dramatic  power,  and  Agatha's 
face  grew  strangely  pallid  and  intent.  She 
saw  the  dim  figures  pulling  in  the  flying 
spray  beneath  the  wall  of  ice. 

"  We  ran  her  in,"  he  added,  "  with  the 
snow  blinding  us.  It  was  working  up  for  a 
heavy  blow%  and  as  we'd  have  to  beat  her 
out,  we  couldn't  take  sail  off  her.  We  stood 
on  until  we  heard  the  sea  along  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  and  then  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  jam  her  on  the  wind  and  thrash  her 
clear.  There  was  only  a  plank  or  two  of  the 
boat,  an  oar,  and  Charlie's  cap,  when  we 
came  back  again  !  " 

"  After  all,  though  the  boat  w^as  smashed, 
they  might  have  got  out,"  Hastings  suggested. 

"Well,"  said  Dampier  simply,  "  it  didn't 
seem  likely.  The  ice  was  sharp  and  ragged, 
and  there  was  a  long  wash  of  sea.  A  man's 
not  tough  enough  to  stand  much  of  that 
kind  of  hammering." 

Agatha's  face  became  whiter,  but  Dampier, 
who  had  paused,  went  on  again. 


"  Anyway,"  he  said,  "  they  didn't  turn  up 
at  the  inlet  as  we'd  fixed,  and  that  decided 
the  thing.  If  Wyllard  had  been  alive,  he 
would  have  come." 

"  Isn't  it  just  possible  that  he  might  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Eussians  ? " 
Hastings  suggested. 

"  I  naturally  thought  of  that,  but,  so  far 
as  the  chart  shows,  there  isn't  a  settlement 
within  leagues  of  the  spot.  Besides,  sup- 
posing the  Russians  had  got  him,  how  could 
I  have  helped  him  ?  They'd  have  sent  him 
off,  in  the  first  place,  to  one  of  the  bigger 
settlements  in  the  south  ;  and  if  the  authori- 
ties couldn't  have  connected  him  with  any 
illegal  sealing,  they'd  have  sent  him  across 
to  Japan  by  and  by.  In  that  case,  he'd 
have  got  home  without  any  trouble." 

He  paused,  and  it  was  significant  that  he 
turned  to  Agatha  with  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

"No,"  he  added,  "there  was  nothing  I 
could  do." 

Agatha  acquitted  him,  but  she  asked  a 
question. 

"  Captain  Dampier,"  she  said,  "  had  you 
any  expectation  of  finding  those  three  men 
when  you  attempted  it  the  second  time  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  bronzed  sailor-man,  with 
an  impressive  quietness,  "  I  hadn't  *  any, 
and  I  don't  think  Wyllard  had,  either.  Still, 
he  meant  to  make  certain."  He  spread  a 
hand  out  forcibly.     "  He  felt  he  had  to." 

He  gazed  at  Agatha,  and  saw  compre- 
hension in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  and  when  you  have 
said  that,  as  you  have  done,  you  could  have 
said  nothing  more  of  any  man." 

Then  once  more  there  was,  for  a  short 
while,  a  heavy  silence  in  the  room.  It  cost 
the  girl  a  painful  effort  to  sit  still,  apparently 
unmoved,  but  there  was  strength  in  her,  and 
she  would  not  betray  her  distress.  She  felt 
that  the  latter  must  be  quietly  grappled  with. 
It  was  almost  overwhelming,  horribly  acute, 
but  there  was  mingled  with  it  a  consolatory 
thrill  of  pride,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  man 
who  had  loved  her  had  done  a  splendid  thing. 
He  had  given  all  that  he  had— and  she  knew 
she  would  never  forget  that  phrase  of  his — • 
willingly,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  gifts 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  were  rare  and 
precious  ones — steadfast,  unflinching  courage, 
compassion,  and  the  fine  sense  of  honour 
which  had  sent  him  out  on  that  forlorn  hope. 
He  had  gone  down,  unyielding  and  undis- 
mayed— she  was  sure  of  that — amidst  the 
blinding  snow,  but  this  was  his  vindication 
which  had  crowned  him  with  immortal 
laurels. 
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Then  Mrs.  Hastings  rose,  and  set  food 
before  Dainpier,  while  bj  and  by  Sproatly 
and  Winifred  arrived,  and  were  told  the 
story.  After  that,  Danipier,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  man  of  tact,  stood  up.  He  had  already, 
when  asked  by  Mrs.  Hastings,  promised  to 
stay  with  them  a  day  or  two. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you'll  naturally  want 
to  talk  over  things.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll 
take  a  stroll  across  the  prairie." 

He  went  oufc,  and  Hastings,  who  lighted 
his  pipe,  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
the  rest. 

"  Harry's  friends  are  numerous,  but  we're, 
perhaps,  the  nearest,  and,  as  Dampier  said, 
we  have  to  consider  things,"  he  said.  "  To 
begin  with,  there's  a  possibility  that  he  has 
escaped,  after  all." 

He  saw  the  abrupt  movement  that  Agatha 
made,  and  went  on  more  quickly — 

*'  Gregory,  of  course,  has  control  at  the 
Range  until  we  have  proof  of  Harry's  death, 
though  the  latter  made  a  proviso  that  if 
there  was  no  word  of  the  party  within 
eighteen  months  after  he  had  sailed,  or 
within  six  months  of  the  time  Dampier  had 
landed  him,  we  could  presnme  it,  after  which 
the  will  he  handed  me  would  take  effect. 
This  leaves  Gregory  in  charge  for  some 
months  yet,  but  it's  our  duty  to  see  he 
doesn't  fling  away  Harry's  property.  I've 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  has  been  doing 
it  of  late." 

He  looked  at  Sproatly. 

"  I'm  rather  awkwardly  placed,"  the  latter 
said  at  length.  "  You  see,  there's  no  doubt 
that  I'm  indebted  to  Gregory." 

Winifred  turned  to  him  with  impatience 
in  her  eyes.  ''Then,"  she  said  severely, 
"  you  shouldn't  have  been,  and  it  ought  to 
be  clear  that  nobody  wishes  you  to  do 
anything  that  would  hurt  him."  She  looked 
at  Hastings.  "  In  case  the  will  takes  effect, 
whom  does  the  property  go  to  ?  " 

Hastings  appeared  embarrassed.  "  That," 
he  objected,  "  is  a  thing  I'm  not  warranted 
in  telling  you  in  the  meanwhile." 

A  suggestive  smile  crept  into  Winifred's 
eyes,  but  it  vanished,  and  her  manner  became 
authoritative  when  she  turned  back  to 
Sproatly. 

"Jim,"  she  said,  "you  will  tell  Mr. 
Hastings  all  you  know." 

"  Well,"  he  acquiesced,  "  I  think  it's 
necessary.  Gregory,  as  I've  told  you  already, 
put  up  a  big  mortgage  on  his  place,  and  in 
view  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  state  of 
his  crop,  it's  evident  that  he  must  have  had 
some    difficulty    in    meeting    the    interest, 


unless — and  one  or  two  things  suggest  this 
— he  paid  it  with  HaiTy's  money.  Of 
course,  .as  Harry  gave  him  a  share,  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  do  this,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  overdraw  that  share. 
There's  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  has  lost 
a  good  deal  of  money  on  the  wheat  market." 

"  Has  he  lost  any  of  Harry's  ?  "  Mrs. 
Hastings  asked. 

Sproatly  hesitated.     "  I'm  afraid  he  has." 

Then  Winifred  broke  in.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "he  has  lost  a  great  deal.  Hamilton 
knows  almost  everything  that's  going  on, 
and  I  got  it  out  of  him.  He's  a  friend 
of  Wyllard's,  and  seems  very  vexed  with 
Gregory." 

The  others  said  nothing  for  a  time,  and 
then  Mrs.  Hastings  spoke. 

"  In  a  general  way,"  she  said,  "  most  of 
us  don't  keep  much  in  the  bank,  and  that 
expedition  must  have  cost  Harry  a  good 
deal.  How  would  Gregory  get  hold  of  the 
money  before  harvest  ?  " 

"  Edmonds,  who  holds  his  mortgage,  would 
let  him  have  it,"  Sproatly  answered. 

"  But  wouldn't  he  be  afraid  of  Gregory 
not  being  able  to  pay  if  the  market  went 
against  him  ?  " 

Sproatly  looked  very  thoughtful.  "  The 
arrangement  Wyllard  made  with  Gregory 
would,  no  doubt,  give  Edmonds  a  claim  ii^ou 
the  Eange  if  Gregory  borrowed  any  money 
in  his  name.  I  almost  think  that's  what 
he's  scheming  for.  The  man's  cunning 
enough  for  anything.     I  don't  like  him." 

Then  Hastings  stood  up  with  an  air  of 
resolution. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I'm  most  afraid  you're 
right.  Anyway,  I'll  drive  over  in  a  day  or 
two  and  have  a  talk  with  Gregory." 

After  that  they  separated,  for  Hastings 
strolled  away  to  join  Dampier,  and  Sproatly 
and  Winifred  walked  out  on  to  the  prairie. 
When  they  had  left  the  house,  Sproatly 
turned  to  his  companion. 

"  Why  did  you  insist  upon  my  telling  them 
what  I  did  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,"  said  Winifred,  "  I  had  several 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  when  I  first  came 
out,  feeling  very  forlorn  and  friendless,  it 
was  Wyllard  who  sent  me  to  the  elevator, 
where  they  have  treated  me  very  decently." 

"  They  ?  "  said  Sproatly,  with  resentment 
in  his  face.  "  If  you  mean  Hamilton,  he 
treats  you  with  an  excess  of  decency  that 
there's  no  occasion  for." 

Winifred  laughed.  "  In  any  case,  he 
doesn't  drive  me  out  here  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  though  " — and  she  glanced  at 
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her  companion  provocatively — "be  once  or 
twice  suggested  that  he  wonld  like  to." 

"I  suppose  you  pointed  out  his  pre- 
sumption ?  " 

"  No,"  said  AVinifred  with  an  air  of  reflec- 
tion, "  I  didn't  go  so  far  as  that.  The  man 
is  my  employer  ;  I  had  to  handle  him 
tactfully." 

"  He  won't  be  your  employer  a  week  after 
the  implement  people  open  their  new  depot," 
said  Sproatly  resolutely.  "  Anyway,  we're 
getting  away  from  the  subject.  Have  you 
any  more  reasons  for  concerning  yourself 
about  what  Gregory  does  with  Wyllard's 
property  ?  " 

"I've  one.  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
whom  he  has  left  at  least  a  part  of  it  to  ?  " 

Sproatly  started  as  an  idea  crept  into  his 
mind. 

"  I  wonder  if  you're  right  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  feel  reasonably  sure  of  it,"  and  Wini- 
fred smiled.  "  In  fact,  that's  partly  why  I 
don't  want  Gregory  to  throw  any  more  of 
Wyllard's  money  away.  In  the  meanwhile, 
you  have  done  all  I  expect  from  you." 

"  Then  Hastings  is  to  go  on  with  the 
thing  ?  " 

"  Hastings,"  Winifred  assured  him,  "  will 
fail,  just  as  you  would.  This  is  a  matter 
which  requires  to  be  handled  delicately — and 
effectively." 

"  Then  who  is  going  to  undertake  it  ?  " 

Winifred  laughed.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  a 
woman,  naturally.  I'm  going  back  by  and 
by  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  Mrs. 
Hastings." 
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Winifred's  views  were  shortly  proved  cor- 
rect, for  Hastings,  who  drove  over  to  the 
Range  a  day  or  two  after  her  visit,  came 
back  disturbed  in  temper  from  what  he 
described  as  a  very  unsatisfactory  interview 
with  Haw  trey. 

"  I  couldn't  make  the  man  hear  reason," 
he  informed  his  wife.  "  In  fact,  he  practi- 
cally told  me  that  the  thing  was  no  concern 
of  mine.  I  assured  him  that  it  concerned 
me  directly  as  one  of  the  executors  of 
Harry's  will,  and  I'm  afraid  I  afterwards 
indulged  in  a  few  personalities.  I  expect 
that  blamed  mortgage  broker  has  got  a  very 
strong  hold  on  him." 

Mrs.  Hastings  looked  reflective.  "You 
have  never  told  me  anything  about  the  will." 

"  If   I  haven't,  it  wasn't    for    want  of 


prompting,"  said  Hastings  drily.  "  Still, 
the  will  was  sealed,  and  handed  me  by 
Harry  on  the  express  understanding  that  it 
was  not  to  be  opened  until  we  had  proof  that 
he  was  dead,  or  the  six  months  mentioned 
had  expired.  If  he  turned  up,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  handed  back  to  him.  He  made 
me  promise  solemnly  that  I  would  not  offer 
the  least  hint  as  to  its  provisions  to  anybody." 

Mrs.  Hastings  made  a  gesture  of  resigna- 
tion. *'  In  that  case,  I  suppose  I  must  be 
content,  but  he  might  have  made  an  excep- 
tion of — me.  Anyway,  I  think  I  see  how  we 
can  put  what  appears  to  be  needful  pressure 
upon  Gregory."  Then  she  turned  to  her 
husband  abruptly.  "  But  is  it  worth  while 
for  me  to  trouble  about  the  thing  ?  " 

Hastings  was  taken  off  his  guard.  "  Yes," 
he  said  decidedly.  "  If  you  can  put  any 
pressure  on  Gregory,  I  guess  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Then  you  think  that  Harry  may  turn  up, 
after  all  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  Hastings  answered  ;  "  I  don't 
know^  why.  In  any  case,  it's  highly  desirable, 
for  several  reasons,  that  Gregory  shouldn't 
ruin  the  property." 

Mrs.  Hastings  smiled.  "  Well,"  she  said, 
"  I'll  think  over  it.  I'll  probably  get  Agatha 
to  see  what  she  can  do,  in  the  first  place." 

She  saw  a  trace  of  uncertainty  in  her 
husband's  face,  which  was,  however,  what 
she  had  expected. 

"As  you  like,"  he  said.  "Something 
must  be  done,  but,  on  the  whole,  I'd  rather 
you  didn't  trouble  Agatha  about  the  matter  ; 
it  would  be  wiser." 

Mrs.  Hastings  asked  no  more  questions. 
She  fancied  She  understood  the  situation, 
and  she  had  Agatha's  interests  at  heart,  for 
she  had  grown  very  fond  of  the  girl.  There 
was  one  difficulty  in  the  w-ay  of  what  she 
meant  to  do,  but  she  determined  to  disregard 
it,  though  she  admitted  that  it  might  cause 
Agatha  some  embarrassment  afterwards. 
During  the  afternoon  she  found  the  latter 
alone,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  wonder  if  I  may 
ask  whether  you  are  quite  convinced  that 
Harry  is  dead  ?  " 

She  felt  that  the  question  was  necessary, 
though  it  seemed  a  cruel  one,  and  she  saw 
signs  of  tension  in  the  girl's  expression. 

"  No,"  said  the  latter  very  quietly,  "  I 
can't  bring  myself  to  believe  it." 

"Then,  since  you  heard  what  Sproatly 
said,  you  would  be  willing  to  do  anything 
possible  to  prevent  Gregory  from  throwing 
Harry's  dollars  away  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Agatha,  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing abont  it."  A  sparkle  of  disdainful  anger 
crept  into  her  eyes.  "Gregory  seems  to 
have  been  acting  shamefully." 

"Then,  as  he  won't  listen  to  Allan,  we 
must  get  Sally  to  impress  that  fact  on 
him." 

"  Sally  ?  "  said  Agatha  in  astonishment. 

Mrs.  Hastings  smiled.  "  I  don't  think 
you  understand  Sally  as  well  as  I  do.  Of 
course,  like  the  rest  of  us,  she  falls  a  long 
way  short  of  perfection,  and — though  it's  a 
delicate  subject— her  conduct  in  leading 
Gregory  on,  while  he  was  still  engaged  to 
you,  was  improper.  But  you  owe  her  some- 
thing for  that." 

"  It  isn't  very  hard  to  forgive  her  for  it," 
Agatha  agreed. 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  realise  Sally.  Eight 
or  wrong,  she's  fond  of  the  man.  I've  told 
you  this  already,  but  I  must  try  to  make  it 
clear  how  the  fact  bears  upon  the  business 
in  hand.  Sally  certainly  fought  for  him, 
and  there's  no  doubt  that  one  could  find 
fault  with  several  things  she  did  ;  but 
the  point  is  that  she's  evidently  determined 
on  making  the  most  of  him  now  she  has  got 
him.  In  some  respects,  at  least,  she's  abso- 
lutely straight — one  hundred  cents  to  the 
dollar  is  what  Allan  says  of  her — and  although 
you  might  perhaps  not  have  expected  this, 
I  believe  it  would  hurt  her  horribly  to  feel 
that  Gregory  was  squandering  money  that 
didn't  belong  to  him." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  make  her  understand 
what  he  is  doing  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings,  "  I  want  you 
to  do  it.  I've  reasons  for  beheving  that 
your  influence  would  go  farther  with  her 
than  mine.  For  one  thing,  I  fancy  she  is 
feeling  slightly  ashamed  of  herself." 

Agatha  looked  thoughtful.  She  had  not 
credited  Sally  with  possessing  any  fine  sense 
of  honour,  but  she  was  willing  to  accept  her 
companion's  assurance. 

"  The  situation,"  she  pointed  out,  "  is 
rather  a  delicate  one.  You  wish  to  expose 
Gregory's  conduct  to  the  girl  he  is  going  to 
marry,  though,  as  you  admit,  the  explanation 
will  probably  be  painful  to  her.  Can't  you 
understand  that  the  course  suggested  is  a 
particularly  repugnant  one — to  me  ?  " 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings. 
"  Still,  I  think  it  must  be  adopted,  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  fancy 
that  if  we  can  pull  Gregory  up  now,  we  will 
save  him  from  involving  himself  irretrievably. 
After  all,  perhaps,  you  owe  him  the  effort. 
Then   I   think  we    all  owe  something   to 


Harry,  and  we  can,  at  least,  endeavour  to 
carry  his  wishes  out.  He  laid  down  what 
was  to  be  done  with  his  possessions  in  a  will, 
and  he  never  could  have  anticipated  Gregory 
dissipating  them  as  he  is  doing." 

The  last  reason,  as  she  had  foreseen, 
proved  conclusive,  and  Agatha  made  a  sign 
of  concurrence. 

"  If  you  will  drive  me  over,  I  will  do  what 
I  can,"  she  said. 

Now  she  had  succeeded,  Mrs.  Hastings  lost 
no  time,  and  they  set  out  for  the  Oreightons' 
homestead  next  day,  while  soon  after  they 
reached  it,  she  tactfully  contrived  that  Sally 
should  be  left  alone  with  Agatha.  They 
Avere  standing  outside  the  house  together, 
when  the  latter  turned  to  her  companion. 

"Sally,"  she  said,  "there  is  something 
that  I  must  tell  you." 

Sally  glanced  at  her  face,  and  then  walked 
quietly  forward  until  the  log  barn  hid  them 
from  the  house.  Then  she  sat  down  upon  a 
pile  of  straw  in  its  shadow,  and  bade  Agatha 
take  a  place  beside  her. 

"  Now,"  she  said  sharply,  "  you  can  go 
on.     It's  about  Gregory  ?  " 

Agatha,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to 
begin,  though  she  had  been  well  primed  by 
Hastings  on  the  previous  evening,  sat  down 
amidst  the  straw  and  looked  about  her  for  a 
moment  or  two.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon, 
dazzlingly  bright  and  almost  breathlessly 
still.  In  front  of  her  the  dark  green  wheat 
rolled  waist-high,  and  beyond  it  the  vast 
sweep  of  whitened  grass  rolled  back  to  the 
skyline  flooded  with  light.  Far  away,  a  team 
and  a  waggon  slowly  moved  across  it,  but  that 
was  the  only  sign  of  life,  and  no  sound  from 
the  house  reached  them  to  break  the  heavy 
stillness. 

Then  she  nerved  herself  to  the  effort,  and 
spoke  quietly  for  several  minutes  before  she 
glanced  at  her  companion.  It  was  very 
evident  that  the  latter  had  understood  all 
that  she  had  said,  for  she  sat  very  still,  with 
a  hard,  set  face. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  if  I'd  thought  you'd 
come  to  tell  me  this  because  you  were  vexed 
with  me,  I'd  know  what  to  do." 

This  was  what  Agatha  had  dreaded.  It 
certainly  looked  as  if  she  had  come  to 
triumph  over  her  rival's  humiliation,  but 
Sally  made  it  clear  that  she  acquitted  her  of 
that  intention. 

"  Still,"  she  said,  "  I  know  that  wasn't  the 
reason,  and  I'm  not  mad  with  you.  It 
hurts,  but  I  know  it's  true."  Then  she 
turned  to  Agatha  suddenly.  "  Why  did  you 
doit?" 
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"  I  thought  you  might  save  Gregory,  if  I 
told  you." 

"  That  was  all  ?  "  and  Bally  looked  at  her 
with  incredulous  eyes. 

*'  No,"  said  Agatha  simply,  "  that  was 
only  part.  It  did  not  seem  right  that 
Gregory  should  go  against  Wyllard's  wishes, 
and  gamble  the  Range  away  on  the  wheat 
market." 

She  stated  this  without  hesitation,  for  she 
realised  now  exactly  what  had  animated  her 
to  seek  this  painful  interview.  She  was 
lighting  Wyllard's  battle,  and  that  fact  sus- 
tained her. 

Sally  winced.  "  Yes,"  she  agreed,  "  I 
guess  you  had  to  tell  me.  He  was  fond  of 
you.  One  could  be  proud  of  that.  Harry 
Wyllard  never  did  anything  low-down  and 
mean." 

Agatha  did  not  resent  her  candour.  Al- 
though this  was  a  thing  she  would  scarcely 
have  credited  a  little  while  ago,  she  saw  that 
the  girl  felt  the  contrast  between  her  lover's 
character  and  that  of  the  man  whose  place 
he  had  taken.  Then  Agatha's  eyes  grew  a 
trifle  hazy. 

"  Wyllard,  they  think,  is  dead,"  she  said 
in  a  low,  strained  voice.  "  You  have  Gregory 
still." 

Sally  looked  at  her  with  unveiled  com- 
passion, and  Agatha  did  not  shrink  from  it. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  simplicity  that 
became  her,  "  and  Gregory  must  have  some- 
one to — take  care  of  him.  I  must  do  it  if  I 
can." 

There  was  no.  doubt  that  Agatha  was 
stirred.  This  half -taught  girl's  quiet  accept- 
ance of  the  burden  that  many  women  must 
carry  once  more  made  her  almost  ashamed. 

"  We  will  leave  it  to  you,"  she  said. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  Sally's 
character,  for  her  manner  changed,  and  the 
suggestive  hardness  crept  back  into  her  eyes. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I'd  most  been  expect- 
ing something  of  this  kind  when  I  heard 
that  man  Edmonds  was  going  to  the  Range. 
He  has  a  pull  on  Gregory,  but  he's  not 
going  to  feel  happy  when  I  get  hold  of  him." 

She  rose  in  another  moment,  and,  saying 
nothing  further,  walked  back  towards  the 
house,  in  front  of  which  they  came  upon 
Mrs.  Hastings.  Sally  looked  at  the  latter 
significantly. 

"  I'm  going  over  to  the  Range  after 
supper,"  she  informed  her. 

Mrs.  Hastings  drove  away  with  Agatha, 
and  said  very  little  to  her  during  the  journey  ; 
but  an  hour  after  they  had  reached  the  home- 
stead,   she   slipped    into    the    girl's    room, 


and  found  her  lying  in  a  big  chair,  sobbing 
bitterly.  She  sat  down  close  beside  her  and 
laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  I  don't  think  Sally  could  have  said  any- 
thing to  trouble  you  like  this,"  she  said. 

Agatha  turned  a  wet,  white  face  towards 
her,  and  saw  gentle  sympathy  in  her  eyes. 
There  was  no  cause  for  reticence. 

"No,"  she  said,  "it  was  the  contrast 
between  us.     She  has  Gregory." 

"  And  you  have  lost  Harry.  But  I  think 
you  have  not  lost  him  altogether.  We  do 
not  know  that  he  is  dead  ;  but  even  if  it  is 
so,  it  was  all  that  was  finest  in  him  he  offered 
you.     It  is  yours  still." 

She  broke  off,  and  sat  silent  for  an  interval 
before  she  went  on  again. 

"  My  dear,  it  is,  perhaps,  cold  comfort, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  make  what  I 
feel  quite  clear.  Still,  Harry  was  only 
human,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that,  had 
it  all  turned  out  differently,  he  would  have 
said  and  done  things  that  would  have 
offended  you.  Now  he  has  left  you  a  purged 
and  stainless  memory — one,  I  think,  which 
must  come  very  near  to  the  reality.  The 
man  who  went  up  there — for  an  idea,  a  fan- 
tastic point  of  honour — sloughed  off  every 
taint  of  the  baseness  that  hampers  most  of 
us  in  doing  it.  It  was  a  man  changed  and 
uplifted  above  all  petty  things  by  a  high 
chivalrous  purpose  who  made  that  last  grim 
journey." 

Agatha  realised  the  truth  of  this.  Already 
Wyllard's  memory  had  become  etherealised, 
and  she  treasured  it  as  a  very  fine  and 
precious  thing.  Still,  though  he  now  wore 
immortal  laurels,  that  would  not  content  her 
when  all  her  human  nature  cried  out  for  his 
bodily  presence.  She  wanted  him,  as  she 
had  grown  to  love  him,  in  the  warm,  erring 
flesh,  and  the  vague,  splendid  vision  was  cold 
and  far  remote.  There  was  a  barrier  greater 
than  that  of  crashing  ice  and  bitter  water 
between  them. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  have  felt  that !  I 
try  to  feel  it  always,  but  just  now  it's  not 
enough." 

Then  she  turned  her  face  away  with  a 
bitter  sob,  and  Mrs.  Hastings,  who  stooped 
and  kissed  her,  went  out  quietly.  She  knew 
what  had  come  about,  and  that  the  girl  had 
broken  down  at  last  after  months  of  strain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  happened  that 
Edmonds,  the  mortgage  broker,  drove  over 
to  the  Range,  and  found  Hawtrey  waiting 
him  in  Wyllard's  room.  It  was  early  in  the 
evening,  and  he  could  see  the  hired  men 
busy  outside,  tossing  prairie  hay  from  the 
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waggons  into  the  great  barn.  They  were 
half  naked  and  grimed  with  dust,  bnt  Haw- 
trey,  wiio  was  dressed  in  store  clotlies,  had 
taken  no  share  in  their  lal)onrs.  Wlien 
Edmonds  came  in,  he  turned  to  him  with 
anxiety  in  his  face. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said  sharply. 

"Market's  a  little  stiffer,"  Edmonds  an- 
swered. 

He  sat  down  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
towards  the  cigar-box  on  the  table,  while 
Hawtrey  waited  impatiently  until  he  had 
picked  one  out. 

"  Still  moving  up  ?  "  he  asked. 

Edmonds  nodded.  "  It's  the  other  folks' 
last  stand,"  he  said.  "With  the  wheat 
ripening  as  it's  doing,  the  flood  that  will 
pour  in  before  the  next  two  months  are  out 
will  sweep  them  off  the  market.  I  was  half 
afraid  from  your  note  that  this  rally  had  some 
weight  with. you,  and  that,  as  one  result  of  it, 
you  meant  to  cover  now." 

"That,"  admitted  Hawtrey,  "was  in  my 
mind." 

"  Then,"  said  his  companion,  "  it's  a  pity." 

Hawtrey  leaned  upon  the  table  with  hesi- 
tation in  his  face  and  attitude.  He  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  steadfastness  to 
make  a  gambler,  and  every  fluctuation  of  the 
market  swayed  him  to  and  fro.  He  had  a 
good  deal  of  wheat  to  deliver  by  and  by, 
and — for  prices  had  fallen  steadily  until  a 
week  or  two  ago — he  could  still  secure  a  very 
desirable  margin  if  he  bought  in  against  his 
sales  now.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  had 
once  or  twice  lost  heavily  in  an  unexpected 
rally,  and  he  greatly  desired  to  recoup  him- 
self. Then,  he  had  decided,  nothing  would 
tempt  him  to  take  part  in  another  deal. 

"If  I  hold  on,  and  the  market  stiffens 
further,  I'll  be  aw^kwardly  fixed,"  he  said. 
"  Wyllard  made  a  will,  and  in  a  few  months 
I'll  have  to  hand  everything  over  to  his 
executors.  There  would  naturally  be  un- 
pleasantness over  a  serious  shortage." 

Edmonds  smiled.  He  had  handled  his 
man  cleverly,  and  had  now  a  reasonably 
secure  hold  upon  him  and  the  Range,  but  he 
was  far  from  satisfied.  If  Hawtrey  made  a 
further  loss,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
become  irretrievably  involved. 

"  Then,"  he  pointed  out,  "  there's  every 
reason  why  you  should  try  to  get  straight." 

Hawtrey  admitted  it.  "  Of  course,"  he 
said.  "You  feel  sure  I  could  do  it  by 
holding  on  ?  " 

His  companion  seldom  answered  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind.  It  was  apt  to  lead  to 
unpleasantness  afterwards. 


"  Well,"  he  said,  "  Beeman  and  Oliphant 
and  Barstow  are  operating  for  a  fall.  Cue 
would  fancy  that  you  were  safe  in  following 
their  lead.  When  men  of  their  weight  sell 
forward,  figures  go  down." 

Tliis  was  correct,  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
Edmonds  was  aware  that  the  gentlemen 
alluded  to  usually  played  a  very  deep  and 
obscure  game.  He  had  also  reasons  for 
believing  that  they  were  doing  so  now.  It 
was,  however,  evident  that  his  companion's 
hesitation  was  vanishing. 

"It's  a  big  hazard,  but  I  feel  greatly 
tempted  to  hang  on,"  he  said. 

Edmonds,  who  disregarded  this,  sat  smok- 
ing quietly.  Since  he  w^as  tolerably  certain 
as  to  what  the  result  would  be,  he  felt  it  was 
now  desirable  to  let  Hawtrey  decide  for 
himself,  in  which  case  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  reproach  him  afterwards. 
Wheat,  it  seemed  very  probable,  would  fall 
still  farther  when  the  harvest  began,  but  he 
had  reasons  for  believing  that  the  market 
would  rally  first.  In  that  case,  Hawtrey,  who 
had  sold  forward  largely,  would  fall  altogether 
into  his  hands,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
very  pleasurable  anticipation  to  enforcing 
his  claim  upon  the  Range.  In  the  mean- 
while, he  was  unobtrusively  watching  his 
companion's  face,  and  inferred  that  Hawtrey 
would  adopt  the  course  suggested,  when  there 
was  a  rattle  of  wheels  outside.  Edmonds, 
who  saw  a  broncho  team  and  a  waggon  appear 
from  behind  the  barn,  realised  that  he  must 
decide  the  matter  at  once. 

"  As  I  want  to  reach  Lander's  before  it's 
dark,  I'll  have  to  get  on,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"  If  you'll  give  me  a  letter  to  the  broker, 
I'll  send  it  to  him." 

Next  moment  a  clear  voice  rose  up  outside. 

"  I  guess  you  needn't  worry,"  it  said  ;  "  I'll 
go  right  in." 

Then,  while  Gregory  started,  Sally  walked 
into  the  room. 

Edmonds  was  disconcerted,  but  he  made 
her  a  bow  and  then  sat  down  again,  quietly 
determined  to  wait,  for  he  fancied  there  was 
hostility  in  the  swift  glance  she  flashed  at  him. 

"  That's  a  smart  team  you  were  driving, 
Miss  Creighton,"  he  said. 

Sally,  who  disregarded  this,  turned  to 
Hawtrey. 

"  What's  he  doing  here  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  came  on  a  matter  of  business," 
Hawtrey  answered. 

"  You  have  been  selling  wheat  again  ?  " 

Hawtrey  looked  embarrassed,  for  her 
manner  was  not  conciliatory.  "Well,"  he 
confessed,  "  I  have  sold  some." 
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*'  Wheat  jou  haven't  got  ?  " 

Hawtrej  did  not  answer,  and  Sally  sat 
down.  Her  manner  indicated  that  she 
meant  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  Edmonds,  who  wculd  have  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  get  rid  of  her,  decided  that,  as  this 
appeared  impossible,  he  would  appeal  to  her 
cupidity.  The  Creightons  were  grasping 
folks,  and  he  had  heard  of  her  engagement 
to  Hawtrey. 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  I'll  try  to  explain, '^ 
he  began.  ''  We'll  say  that  you  have  reason 
for  believing  that  wheat  will  go  down,  and 
you  tell  a  broker  to  sell  it  forward  at  a  price 
a  little  below  the  actual  one.  If  other  people 
do  the  same,  it  drops  faster,  and  before  you 
have  to  deliver,  you  can  buy  it  in  for  less  than 
you  sold  it  at.  A  good  many  dollars  can  be 
picked  up  that  way." 

"  It  looks  easy,"  Sally  agreed,  with  some- 
thing in  her  manner  which  led  him  to  fancy 
he  might  win  her  over.  "  Of  course,  prices 
have  been  falling.  Gregory  has  been  selling 
down  ? " 

"  He  has.  In  fact,  there's  already  a 
margin  to  his  credit,"  said  Edmonds  unsus- 
pectingly. 

"  That  is,  if  he  bought  in  now,  he'd  have 
cleared — several  thousand  dollars  ?  " 

Edmonds  told  her  exactly  how  much,  and 
then  started  in  sudden  consternation,  with 
rage  in  his  heart,  for  she  turned  to  Hawtrey 
imperiously. 

"  Then  you'll  write  your  broker  to  buy  in 
right  away,"  she  said. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence,  during 
which  the  two  men  looked  at  one  another, 
until  Edmonds  spoke. 

"  Are  you  wise  in  suggesting  this.  Miss 
Creighton  ?  "  he  asked. 

Sally  laughed  harshly.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she 
said,  "  it's  a  sure  thing.  And  I  don't  sug- 
gest ;  I  tell  him  to  get  it  done." 

She  turned  again  to  Hawtrey,  who  sat 
very  still,  looking  at  her  with  a  flush  in  his 
face.  "Take  your  pen  and  give  him  that 
letter  to  the  broker  now." 

There  was  this  in  her  favour — Hawtrey 
was  to  some  extent  relieved  by  her  persis- 
tence. He  had  not  the  nerve  of  the  success- 
ful speculator,  and  he  had  already  felt  uneasy 
about  the  hazard  he  ^vould  incur  by  waiting. 
Besides,  although  prices  had  slightly  advanced, 
he  could  still  secure  a  reasonable  margin  if 
he  covered  his  sales.  In  any  case,  he  did  as 
she  bade  him,  and  in  another  minute  or  two 
he  handed  Edmonds  an  envelope. 

The  latter,  who  rose,  took  it  from  him 
quietly,  for  he  was  one  who  could  face  defeat. 


"  Well,"  he  said  resignedly,  "  I'll  send  the 
thing  on.  If  Miss  Creighton  will  excuse 
me,  I'll  tell  your  man  to  get  out  my  w^aggon." 

Then  he  went  out,  and  Sally  turned  to 
Hawtrey  with  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  a 
flash  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ic's  Harry  Wyllard's  money,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WYLLARD     COMES     HOME. 

Harvest  had  begun  at  the  Range,  and  the 
clashing  binders  were  moving  through  the 
grain  when  Hawtrey  sat  one  afternoon  in 
Wyllard's  room  at  the  Range.  It  was  about 
five  o'clock,  and  every  man  belonging  to  the 
homestead  was  toiling  bare  -  armed  and 
grimed  with  dust  among  the  yellow  oats, 
but  Hawtrey  sat  at  a  table  gazing  at  the 
litter  of  papers  in  front  of  him  with  a 
troubled  face.  He  w^ore  a  white  shirt  and 
smart  clothes,  which  was  distinctly  unusual  in 
case  of  a  Western  farmer  at  harvest-time, 
and  Edmonds,  the  mortgage  jobber,  leaned 
back  in  a  big  chair  watching  him. 

The  latter  had  called  at  a  singularly  incon- 
venient time,  and  Hawtrey  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him  before  the  guests  he  expected 
arrived.  It  was  Sally's  birthday,  and  since 
she  took  pleasure  in  simple  festivities  of  any 
kind,  he  had  arranged  to  celebrate  it  at  the 
Range.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  his  companion's  character 
to  know  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that  he 
would  take  his  departure  before  he  had 
accomplished  the  purpose  which  had  brought 
him  there.  This  was  to  collect  several 
thousand  dollars. 

Hawtrey  was  in  an  unpleasantly  tight 
place.  Edmonds  held  a  bond  upon  his 
homestead,  teams,  and  implements  as  security 
for  a  short  date  loan,  repayment  of  which 
was  due,  and  he  was  to  be  married  to  Sally 
in  a  month  or  so. 

"  Can't  you  wait  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  was  the  uncompromising 
reply.  "  Money's  scarce  this  fall,  and  things 
have  gone  against  me.  Besides,  you  could 
pay  me  off  if  you  wanted  to." 

Edmonds  turned  towards  an  open  window^ 
and  glanced  at  the  great  stretch  of  yellow 
grain  that  ran  back  across  the  prairie.  Dusty 
teams  and  binders,  with  flashing  wooden 
arms,  moved  half  hidden  along  the  edge  of 
it,  and  the  still,  clear  air  was  filled  with  a 
clash  and  clatter  and  the  rustle  of  the  flung- 
out  sheaves. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  money  could  be 
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raised  upon  that  harvest  field.  Indeed, 
Hawtrey  fancied  that  his  companion  would 
be  content  to  take  a  bond  for  the  delivery  of 
so  many  thousand  bushels  in  repayment  of 
the  loan  ;  but  having  already  gone  farther 
than  he  had  at  one  time  contemplated  doing, 
this  was  a  course  he  shrank  from  suggesting. 
For  the  grain  was  Wy Hard's,  and  there  was 
the  diificiilty  that  Harry  might  still  come 
back,  while,  if  he  did  not,  an  absence  of 
another  few  months  would  entitle  his  execu- 
tors to  presume  him  dead.  In  either  case, 
Hawtrey  would  be  ^required  to  account  for 
his  property. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  take— that  way." 

There  was  a  trace  of  contempt  in  the 
mortgage  jobber's  smile.  "  You  of  course 
understand  just  how  you're  fixed,  but  that 
draft  of  the  arrangement  with  Wyllard  gave 
you  the  power  to  do  pretty  much  what  you 
like.  Moreover,  if  you  gave  me  a  bond  on 
as  much  of  that  grain  as  would  wipe  out  the 
loan  at  the  present  figure,  it  would  only  mean 
that  you  would  have  Wyllard's  trustees  for 
creditors  instead  of  me,  and  it's  probable  that 
they  wouldn't  be  as  hard  upon  you  as  I'm 
compelled  to  be.  As  things  stand,  you  have 
got  to  square  up,  or  I  must  throw  your  place 
on  the  market." 

Ilawtrey's  face  betrayed  his  dismay,  and 
his  companion  fancied  that  he  would  yield  to 
a  little  further  pressure.  He  had  not  said 
anything  about  the  mortgage  to  Sally,  and  it 
would  be  singularly  unpleasant  to  be  turned 
out  upon  the  prairie  within  a  month  or  two 
of  his  marriage,  for  he  could  not  count  upon 
being  left  in  possession  of  the  Range  much 
longer. 

"I'm  only  entitled  to  handle  Wyllard's 
money  on  his  account,"  he  objected. 

Edmonds  appeared  to  reflect.  "  So  far  as 
I  can  remember,  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  stated  in  the  draft  of  the  arrangement. 
It  empowered  you  to  do  anything  you 
thought  fit  with  the  money,  bub  it's  alto- 
gether your  own  affair.  I  can  get  my  dollars 
back  by  selling  up  your  homestead,  and  I 
have  to  decide  whether  that  must  be  done  or 
not  before  I  leave." 

He  bad  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  the 
decision  would  be.  Hawtrey  would  yield, 
and  afterwards  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
draw  him  into  some  unwise  speculation  with 
the  object  of  getting  the  money  back,  which 
he  imagined  that  Hawtrey  would  be  des- 
perately anxious  to  do.  As  the  result  of  this, 
he  expected  to  get  such  a  hold  upon  the 
Range  that  he  would  be  master  of  the  situa- 
tion when  the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of 


Wyllard's  trustees.  That  Hawtrey  would  be 
disgraced  as  well  as  ruined  did  not  concern 
him. 

Gregory  took  up  one  of  the  papers,  and 
read  it  through  with  vacillation  in  his  eyes. 
Then  he  rose,  and  stood  leaning  on  the 
table,  while  he  gazed  at  the  teams  toihng 
amidst  the  grain.  There  was  wealth  enough 
yonder  to  release  him  from  his  torturing 
anxieties,  and  something  must  surely  turn  up 
before  the  reckoning  was  due.  It  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  face  a  crisis,  and  with  him  a 
trouble  seemed  ended  if  it  could  only  be 
postponed.  Edmonds,  who  knew  the  kind 
of  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  said  nothing 
further,  and  quietly  reached  out  for  another 
cigar. 

In  the  meanwhile,  though  neither  of  the 
men  was  aware  of  it,  Sally  had  just  got  down 
from  her  waggon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  another  couple  of  teams  were 
already  growing  larger  upon  the  sweep  of 
whitened  prairie.  As  she  entered  the  home- 
stead, she  met  Mrs.  ISTansen,  and  the  latter 
informed  her  that  Hawtrey  was  busy  with 
Edmonds  in  Wyllard's  room.  Sally's  eyes 
sparkled  when  she  heard  it,  and  her  face 
grew  hard. 

"  That  man  !  "  she  said.  "  I  guess  I'll  go 
right  in  to  them." 

In  another  minute  she  opened  the  door, 
and  answered  the  mortgage  jobber's  greeting 
with  a  frigid  stare.  Having  some  experience 
of  Sally's  directness,  he  was  inclined  to  fancy 
that  the  game  was  up,  but  he  said  nothing, 
and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Hawtrey. 

"  What's  this  man  doing  here  again  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  You  promised  me  you  would  never 
make  another  deal  with  him." 

"  I  haven't  made  another  deal ;  it's — a 
previous  one,"  he  answered  lamely. 

Sally  swung  round  on  Edmonds.  "You 
have  come  here  for  money  ?  You  may  as 
well  tell  me.  I  won't  leave  you  with  Grregory 
until  you  do." 

It  was  plain  that  she  would  make  her 
promise  good,  and  Edmonds  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "about  three  thousand 
dollars." 

"  And  Gregory  can't  pay  you  ?  " 

Edmonds  reflected  rapidly,  and  decided  to 
take  a  bold  course.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Hawtrey's  habit  of  putting  things  off,  and 
fancied  that  the  latter  w^ould  seize  upon  the 
first  loophole  of  escape  from  an  embarrassing 
situation.     That  was  why  he  gave  him  a  lead. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  way  in  which 
he  could  do  it  if  he  wished.  He  has  only 
to  fill  in  a  paper  and  hand  it  me." 
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He  had,  however,  not  counted  on  Sallj's 
knowledge  of  his  victim's  afPairs,  or  her 
quickness  of  wit,  for  she  turned  to  Hawtrey 
imperiously. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  three 
thousand  dollars  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  blood  crept  into  Hawtrey's  face,  for 
this  was  a  thing  he  could  not  tell  her  ;  but  a 
swift  suspicion  flashed  into  her  mind  as  she 
looked  at  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  could  be — raised,"  he  said. 

"  To  pay  his  mortgage  off  ? "  and  Sally 
swung  round  on  Edmonds  now. 

"Yes,"  the  latter  admitted.  "He  can 
easily  do  it." 

Then  the  girl  turned  to  Hawtrey. 
"  Gregory,"  she  said  with  harsh  incisiveness, 
"  there's  only  one  way  you  could  get  that 
money,  and  it  isn't  yours." 

Hawtrey  said  nothing,  but  he  could  not 
meet  her  gaze,  and  when  he  turned  from 
her,  she  looked  back  at  the  mortgage 
broker. 

'•If  you're  gone  before  I  come  back, 
there'll  be  trouble  !  "  she  informed  him,  and 
sped  swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

Then  Hawtrey  sat  down  limply  in  his 
chair,  and  Edmonds  laughed  savagely.  The 
gaiiie  was  up,  but  if  he  got  his  three  thousand 
dollars,  he  would  be  satisfied,  for  he  had 
already  extracted  a  good  many  from  Hawtrey 
one  way  or  another. 

"  If  I  were  you,  I'd  marry  that  girl  right 
away,"  he  said.  "  You'd  be  safer  if  you  had 
her  to  look  after  you." 

Hawtrey  let  the  gibe  pass.  He  felt  that 
it  was  warranted,  and  his  anxiety  was  too 
strong  for  anger. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sally  ran  out  of  the 
house  to  meet  Hastings,  who  had  just  handed 
his  wife  down  from  their  waggon,  and  drew 
him  a  pace  or  two  aside. 

"  I'm  worried  about  Gregory,"  she  said  ; 
"he's  in  trouble — big  trouble.  Somehow 
we  ]iave  got  to  raise  three  thousand  dollars. 
Edmonds  is  with  him." 

Hastings  did  not  seem  greatly  astonished. 
"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  guess  it's  over  that 
mortgage  of  his.  It  would  be  awkward  for 
you  and  Gregory  if  Edmonds  took  the  home- 
stead and  turned  him  out." 

Sally's  face  blanched,  but  she  met  his  gaze 
steadily. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  that's  not  Avhat  I  would 
mind  the  most !  " 

Hastings  reflected  that  this  was  a  very 
unusual  admission  for  the  girl  to  make,  and 
it  suggested  that  Hawtrey  might  become 
involved  in  more  serious  difficulties.     He 


had  also   a  strong   suspicion  of  what  they 
were  likely  to  be. 

"Sally,"  he  said  quietly,  "you  are  afraid 
of  Edmonds  making  him  do  something  you 
would  not  like  ?  " 

Though  she  did  not  answer  directly,  he 
saw  the  shame  in  the  girl's  face,  and  remem- 
bered that  he  was  one  of  Wy Hard's  trustees. 

"  I  must  raise  those  dollars  now,  and  I 
don't  know  where  to  get  more  than  five 
hundred.     I  might  manage  that,"  she  said. 

"  AYell,"  said  Hastings,  "  you  want  me  to 
lend  you  them,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can. 
Still,  if  you'll  wait  a  few  minutes,  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do." 

Sally  left  him,  and  he  turned  to  his  wife, 
who  had  overheard  part  of  what  was  said, 
and  guessed  the  rest. 

"  You  mean  to  raise  that  money  ?  We 
are  friends  of  his,  and  it  may  save  him  from 
— something  that  would  trouble  Sally  very 
much,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  do  it  personally, 
in  view  of  the  figure  wheat  is  standing  at, 
and  I  don't  think  much  of  any  security  that 
Gregory  could  offer  me.  Still,  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  way  in  which  it  could  be  arranged, 
and  it's  one  that,  considering  everything, 
is  more  or  less  admissible.  I  think  I'll  wait 
here  for  Agatha." 

Agatha  was  in  a  waggon  driven  by 
Sproatly  close  behind  them,  and  when  he  had 
banded  her  and  Winifred  down,  Hastings, 
who  walked  to  the  house  with  them,  drew 
Agatha  into  an  unoccupied  room,  while  Mrs. 
Nan  sen  took  the  rest  into  the  general  one. 

"  Gregory's  in  serious  trouble.  Sally  seems 
very  anxious  about  him,"  he  said.  "  It's 
rather  a  delicate  subject,  but  I  understand 
that  you  are  on  good  terms  with  both  of 
them  ?  " 

Agatha  met  his  gaze  with  a  smile.  She 
fancied  that  what  he  really  wished  to  dis- 
cover was  whether  she  still  felt  any  bitterness 
against  Gregory, and  blamed  him  for  pledging 
himself  to  Sally. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Sally  and  I  are  good 
friends,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
Gregory  is  in  some  difficulty." 

Hastings  still  seemed  embarrassed,  and  she 
was  becoming  puzzled  by  his  manner. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  you  would  have  done 
anything  to  make  things  easier  for  him,"  he 
said.  "  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  whether 
you  have  that  feeling  still  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  If  he  is  in  serious  trouble,  I 
should  be  glad  to  do  any  tiling  within  my 
power  to  help  him." 

"  Even  if  it  cost  six  hundred  pounds  ? " 

3  A 
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Agatha  gazed  at  him  in  bewildered  as- 
tonishment. "  I  have  about  twenty  dollars 
which  your  wife  gave  me  not  long  ago." 

"  Still,  if  you  had  the  money,  you  would 
be  glad  to  help  him,  and  would  not  regret 
it  afterwards  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Agatha  decisively.  "  If  I  had 
the  means,  and  the  need  was  urgent,  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  what  I  could."  Then  she 
laughed.  "I  can't  understand  in  the  least 
how  this  is  to  the  purpose." 

"  If  you  will  wait  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  I  may  be  able  to  explain  it  to 
you,"  said  Hastings.  "In  the  meanwhile, 
there  are  one  or  two  things  I  have  to  do." 

When  he  left  her,  Agatha  wondered  what 
he  meant,  though  she  was  willing  to  do 
what  she  could.  His  suspicion  that  she  still 
cherished  any  sense  of  grievance  against 
Gregory,  because  he  was  going  to  marry 
Sally,  brought  a  scornful  smile  into  her  eyes. 
It  was  singularly  easy  to  forgive  Gregory 
that,  for  she  knew  him  for  what  he  was — 
shallow,  indolent,  shiftless,  a  man  without 
depth  of  character.  He  had  a  few  surface 
graces  and  a  half-insolent  forcefulness  of 
manner  which,  in  a  curious  fashion,  was 
almost  becoming.  But  there  was  nothing 
beneath  the  surface.  When  he  had  to  face 
a  crisis,  he  collapsed  like  a  pricked  bladder, 
which  was  the  first  simile  she  could  think  of, 
however  inelegant.  He  was,  it  seemed,  quite 
willing  that  a  woman  should  help  him  out 
of  the  trouble  he  had  involved  himself  in, 
for  she  had  no  doubt  that  Sally  had  sent 
Hastings  on  his  somewhat  incomprehensible 
errand. 

Then  a  clear  voice  came  in  through  the 
window,  and,  turning  towards  it,  she  heard  a 
young  lad  clad  in  blue  duck  singing  as  he 
drove  his  binder  through  the  grain.  The 
song  was  a  very  simple  one  which  had  some 
vogue  upon  the  prairie,  but  her  eyes  grew 
suddenly  hazy  as  odd  snatches  of  it  reached 
her  through  the 'beat  of  hoofs,  the  clash  of 
the  binder's  arms,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
flung-out  sheaves — 

"  My  Bonny's  over  the  ocean, 
My  Bonny's  far  over  the  sea." 

Then  he  called  to  his  horses,  and  it  was 
a  few  moments  before  she  heard  again —  . 

"Bring  back  my  Bonny  to  me." 

A  quiver  ran  through  her  as  she  leaned 
upon  the  window  -  frame.  There  was  a 
pathos  in  the  simple  strain,  and  she  could 
fancy  that  the  lad,  who  was  clearly  English, 
as  an  exile,  felt  it  too.     Once  more,  as  the 


jaded  horses  and  clashing  machine  grew 
smaller  down  the  edge  of  the  great  sweep 
of  yellow  grain,  his  voice  came  faintly  up 
to  her  with  its  haunting  thrill  of  longing 
and  regret — 

"Bring  back  my  Bonny  to  me." 

This,  in  her  case,  was  more  than  anyone 
could  do,  and  as  she  stood  listening,  a  tear 
fell  upon  her  closed  hands.  The  man,  by 
comparison  with  whom  Gregory  appeared  a 
mere  lay  figure,  was  lying  dead  far  up  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  frozen  North,  with  his 
last  grim  journey  done.  This  time,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  carried  her  picture  with 
him.  Gregory  w^as  to  blame  for  that,  and 
it  was  the  one  thing  she  could  not  forgive 
him. 

She  leaned  against  the  window  for  another 
minute,  struggling  with  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable longing,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
sweep  of  golden  wheat  and  whitened  grass 
with  brimming  eyes,  until  there  was  a  rattle 
of  wheels  and  she  saw  Edmonds  drive  away. 
In  another  minute  she  heard  voices  in  the 
corridor.    Hastings  was  speaking  to  his  wife. 

"  I've  got  rid  of  the  man,  and  it's  reason- 
able to  expect  that  Gregory  will  keep  clear 
of  him  after  this,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  you  mean  that  Agatha  did  it  ?  " 

Agatha  became  intent  as  she  heard  her 
name.  She  did  not  hear  the  answer,  how- 
ever, and  Mrs.  Hastings  spoke  again. 

"Allan,"  she  said,  "you  don't  keep  a 
secret  badly,  though  Harry  pledged  you 
not  to  tell.  Still,  all  that  caution  was 
unnecessary.  It  was,  of  course,  the  very 
thing  he  would  do." 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  "  Hastings  asked  ;  and 
Agatha  heard  his  wife's  soft  laugh,  for  they 
were  just  outside  the  door  now. 

"  Left  the  Range,  or  most  of  it,  to  Agatha, 
in  case  he  didn't  come  back  again." 

They  went  on,  and  Agatha,  turning  from 
the  window,  sat  down  helplessly,  her  face 
flushed  and  her  heart  beating  horribly  fast. 
Wyllard's  last  care,  it  seemed,  had  been  to 
provide  for  her,  and  that  fact  brought  her 
a  curious  sense  of  solace.  In  an  unexplain- 
able  fashion  it  took  the  bitterest  sting  out 
of  her  grief,  though  how^  far  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  intentions  did  not  matter  in 
the  least.  It  was  sufficient  to  know  that, 
amidst  all  the  haste  of  his  preparation,  he 
had  not  forgotten  her. 

Then,  becoming  calmer,  she  understood 
what  had  been  in  Hastings's  mind  during 
the  interview  that  had  puzzled  her,  and  was 
glad  that  she  assured  him  of  her  willingness 


" '  I  was  waiting  for  you,'  was  all  she  said." 


to  sacrifice  anything  that  might  be  hers  if 
it  was  needed  to  set  Gregory  free.  It  was 
what  Wyllard  would  have  done.  He  had 
said  that  Gregory  was  a  friend  of  his,  and 
that,  she  knew,  meant  a  good  deal  with  him. 

However,  she  must  join  the  others  if  she 
did  not  wish  her  absence  to  excite  undesirable 
comment,  and,  going  out,  she  came  face  to 
face  with  Sally  in  the  corridor.  The  girl 
stopped,  and  saw  the  sympathy  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  impulsively,  "  I've  saved 
him.    Edmonds  has  gone.     Hastings  bought 


him  off,  and,  though  I  don't  know  how,  you 
helped  him.     He  stayed  behind  for  you." 

Agatha  smiled.  The  vibrant  relief  in  her 
companion's  voice  stirred  her,  and  she  realised 
that  in  choosing  this  half-taught  girl,  Gregory 
had  acted  with  wholly  unusual  wisdom.  With 
a  sense  of  half-contemptuous  amusement  at 
her  folly,  she  remembered  how"  she  had  once 
fancied  that  he  was  marrying  beneath  him. 
Sally  was  far  from  perfect,  but  in  the  matter 
of  essentials,  the  man  was  not  fit  to  brush 
her  shoes. 
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"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  really  don't  know 
exactly  wLat  I — have—done,  but  if  it  amounts 
to  anything,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me." 

Then  they  went  together  into  the  general 
room,  where  Gregory  was  talking  to  Winifred 
somewhat  volubly.  Agatha,  however,  fancied 
from  his  manner  that  he  had,  at  least,  the 
grace  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself.  Sapper, 
she  heard  Mrs.  Nansen  say,  would  be  ready 
very  shortly,  and,  feeling  in  no  mood  for 
conversation,  she  sat  near  a  window,  lookiug 
out  across  the  harvest  field,  until  she  heard 
a  distant  shout  and  saw  a  waggon  appear  on 
the  crest  of  the  rise.  Then,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, two  of  the  binders  stopped,  and  a 
couple  of  men  sprang  down  from  them  and 
ran  to  meet  the  waggon.  More  of  the  teams 
stopped,  and  a  clamour  went  up,  while  here 
and  there  little  running  figures  straggled  up 
the  slope.  By  now  her  companions  clustered 
about  her  at  the  window,  wondering,  and 
Winifred  turned  to  Hastings. 

"  What  are  they  shouting  f  or  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  They  are  all  crowding  about  the  waggon." 

Agatha  felt  suddenly  dazed  and  dizzy,  for 
she  knew  what  the  answer  to  that  question 
must  be  even  before  Mrs.  Hastings  spoke. 


"  It's  Harry  coming  back  !  "  she  said  with 
a  gasp. 

In  another  moment  they  streamed  out  of 
the  house,  and  Agatha  found  it  scarcely 
possible  to  follow  them,  for  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  had  almost  overpowered  her. 
Still,  she  reached  the  door,  and  saw  the 
waggon  drawn  up  amidst  a  group  of 
struggling  men,  and  by  and  by  Wyllard, 
whom  they  surrounded,  break  away  as  if  by 
force  from  the  midst  of  them.  She  stood 
on  the  threshold  awaiting  him,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  exultation  a  pang  smote  her  as 
she  saw  how  gaunt  and  worn  he  was.  He 
came  straight  towards  her,  regardless  of  the 
others,  and,  clasping  the  hands  she  held  out, 
led  her  into  the  house. 

"  So  you  have  not  married  Gregory  yet  ?  " 
he  said,  and  laughed  triumphantly  when  he 
saw  the  answer  in  her  shining  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said  softly,  "  I  shall  never 
marry  him." 

Wyllard  drew  her  towards  him  with  a 
compelling  grasp. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  iisked. 

"  I  Avas  waiting  for  you,"  was  all  she 
said. 


THE    END. 


TWO    SONGS. 


'X'HROUQH  the  gold  of  a  windy  sunset, 
*       At  the  gates  of  a  wayward  Spring, 
Brave  and  joyous  and  gallant, 

I  heard  the  storm^thrush  sing. 

From  the  heights  of  the  beechwood  flinging 
His  challenge,  valiant  and  free— 

*•  Live,  live,  live  I "  he  was  singing  ; 
**The  best  of  the  year's  to  be." 


With  the  best  of  the  year  before  us, 

Was  ever  a  joy  so  great— 
The  fresh  wild  song  and  the  west  wind, 

And  a  hand  upon  Spring's  own  gate? 

By  the  hearth  of  a  quiet  Autumn, 
In  the  dawn  of  a  silver  day. 

While  light  leaves  float  by  the  lintel, 
The  robin  sings  on  a  spray. 


**Wake,  oh,  wake  I  *'  he  is  singing 

Through  the  daybreak  of  misty  breath. 

**  Bethink  you  now  and  remember — 
Remember  Winter  and  Death  1 " 


ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 
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By    CHARLES    G.    U.    ROBERTS, 

Author  of  "  Kings  in  Exile,''^  "  llie  House  in  the  Water,''  "  The  Backwoodsmen,^'  etc. 


ROM  their  cave  in 
the  cleft  of  Eed 
Rock,  where  the 
half -uprooted  pine 
trees  swung  out 
across  the  ravine, 
the  two  panthers 
came  padding 
noiselessly  down  the 
steep  trail.  In  the 
abrupt  descent  their 
massive  shoulders  and  haunches  worked 
conspicuouslj  under  the  taw^nj  and  supple 
hide,  in  a  loose-jointed  w^ay  that  belied  their 
enormous  strength.  Where  the  trail  came 
out  upon  a  patch  of  grassy  level,  starred  with 
blossoms,  beside  the  tumbling  mountain 
stream,  they  parted  company — the  female 
turning  off  across  the  tangled  and  rocky 
slopes,  w^hile  the  male  went  on  down  to  hunt 
in  the  heavy  timber  of  the  valley-bottom. 
Game  w^as  scarce  that  spring,  and  the  hunt 
kept  them  both  busy.  They  had  no  mis- 
givings about  leaving  their  two  blind 
sprawling  cubs  to  doze  on  their  bed  of  dry 
grass  in  the  dark  inner  corner  of  the  cave. 
They  knew  very  well  that  in  all  their  range, 
for  a  radius  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  about  the 
humped  and  massive  hog-back  of  Red  Rock, 
there  was  no  beast  so  bold  as  to  trespass  on 
the  panthers'  lair. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  half  hour  later  that  a 
man  came  in  sight,  a  half-breed  squatter, 
moving  stealthily  up  the  further  bank  of  the 
stream.  His  dark  figure  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared, slipping  from  rock  to  tree,  from 
tree  to  wild-vine  thicket,  as  he  picked  his 
w^ay  furtively  along  the  steep  and  obstructed 
slope.  Not  a  twig  cracked  under  his 
moccasined  steps,  so  carefully  did  he  go, 
though  the  soft  roar  of  the  stream  w^ould 
have  covered  any  such  light  sound  from  all 
ears  but  the  initiated  and  discriminating  ones 
of  the  forest  kindreds.  His  small  watchful 
eyes  took  note  of  the  grassy  level  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and,  with  a  sure 
leap  to  a  rock  in  mid-channel,  he  came  across. 
He  arrived  just  a  few  feet  below  the  spot 
where  the  female  panther  had  taken  her 
departure,  digging  in  her  broad  pads  heavily 


in  the  take-off  of  her  leap.  The  grasses, 
trodden  down  in  the  heavy  footprints,  were 
still  slowly  lifting  their  heads.  At  sight  of 
this  trail,  so  startlingly  fresh,  the  man 
crouched  instantly  back  into  the  fringing 
bush,  half  lifting  his  rifle,  and  peering  w-ith 
vigilant  eyes  into  the  heart  of  every  covert. 
He  expected  to  see  the  beast's  eyes  palely 
glaring  at  him  from  some  near  ambush. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  the  panther  had  gone  on. 
Emerging  from  the  bushes,  he  knelt  down 
and  examined  the  footprints  minutely.  Yes, 
the  trail  was  older  than  he  liad  at  first 
imagined,  by  a  good  half  hour.  Some  of 
the  trodden  grass  had  perfectly  recovered 
itself,  and  a  crushed  brown  beetle  was  already 
surrounded  by  ants.  He  arose  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  traced  the  trail  back  across  the 
grass-patch  till  it  mingled  with  the  confusion 
of  footprints,  going  and  coming,  which  led 
up  the  mountain.  In  this  confusion  he 
overlooked  the  traces  of  the  other  panther, 
so  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one 
of  the  pair  had  gone  out.  If  this  w^as  the 
path  to  the  lair,  as  he  inferred  both  from  the 
number  of  the  tracks  and  the  fitness  of  the 
country,  then  he  must  expect  to  find  one  of 
the  pair  at  home.  His  crafty  and  deep-set 
eyes  flamed  at  the  thought,  for  he  was  a 
great  hunter  and  a  dead  shot  with  his  heavy 
Winchester. 

For  days  the  half-breed  had  been  searching 
for  the  trail  and  the  den  of  the  panther  pair. 
His  object  was  the  cubs,  which,  as  he  knew, 
would  still  be  tiny  and  manageable  at  this 
season.  A  good  panther  skin  w^as  well  worth 
the  effort  of  the  chase,  but  a  man  in  the 
settlements,  who  was  collecting  wild  animals 
for  a  circus,  had  offered  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  a  pair  of  healthy  cubs. 
The  half-breed's  idea  was  to  get  the  cubs  as 
young  as  possible,  and  bring  them  up  by 
bottle  in  his  cabin  till  they  should  be  big 
enough  for  delivery  to  the  collector. 

Before  starting  up  the  steep  and  difficult 
trail,  the  man  examined  his  rifle.  A  panther 
at  home,  protecting  her  young,  was  not  a  foe 
with  whom  he  could  take  risks.  She  com- 
manded the  tribute  of  his  utmost  precaution. 
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A  careful  survey  of  the  slope  before  him 
convinced  his  practised  eye  that  the  den 
must  be  somewhere  in  that  high  cleft,  where 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  red  sandstone  glowed 
brightly  through  dark  patches  and  veils  of 
clinging  firs.  He  marked  the  great  half- 
fallen  pine  tree,  with  its  top  swung  out  from 
the  rock  face,  and  its  branches  curling  up- 
wards. Somewhere  not  far  from  that,  he 
concluded,  would  he  come  upon  the  object  of 
his  search. 

Difficult  as  ^as  the  ascending  trail,  now 
slippery  with  wet  moss,  now  obstructed  with 
thick  low  branches  which  offered  no  obstacle 
to  the  panthers,  but  were  seriously  baffling 
to  the  man,  he  climbed  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly. His  lithe  feet,  in  their  flexible 
moose-hide  moccasins,  took  firm  hold  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  trail,  and  he  glided  over 
or  under  the  opposing  branches  with  as  little 
rustling  as  a  black  snake  might  have  made. 
Every  few  moments  he  stiffened  himself  to 
the  rigidity  of  a  stump,  and  listened  like  a 
startled  doe  as  he  interrogated  every  rock  and 
tree  within  reach  of  his  eyes.  Eeady  to 
match  liis  trained  senses  against  those  of  any 
of  the  wilderness  kin,  he  felt  confident  of 
seeing  or  hearing  any  creature  by  which  he 
might  be  seen  or  heard.  Mounting  thus 
warily,  in  some  twenty  minutes  or  there- 
abouts he  came  out  upon  a  narrow  shelf  of 
rock  beneath  the  downward  swing  of  the  old 
pine  tree. 

Cautiously  he  peered  about  him,  looking 
for  some  indication  of  the  cave.  This,  as 
he  told  himself,  was  just  the  place  for  it.  It 
could  not  be  very  far  away.  Then  suddenly 
he  shut  himself  down  upon  his  heels,  as  if 
with  a  snap,  and  thrust  upward  the  muzzle 
of  his  Winchester.  Lifting  his  eyes,  he  had 
seen  the  black  entrance  of  the  cave  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  his  head.  A  little 
chill  ran  down  his  spine  as  he  realised  that 
for  those  few  seconds  his  scalp  had  perhaps 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  occupant. 

Why  had  the  beast  not  struck  ? 

The  man  took  off  his  old  cap,  stuck  it 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and,  raising  it 
cautiously,  wagged  it  from  side  to  side.  This 
move  eliciting  no  demonstration  from  within 
the  cave,  he  scratched  noisily  on  the  rock. 
Having  repeated  this  challenge  several  times 
without  response,  he  felt  sure  that  both 
panthers  must  be  away  from  home. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  going  to  let  him- 
self be  over-confident.  He  was  too  sagacious 
and  instructed  a  woodsman  to  think  that 
the  wild  creatures  would  always  act  the  same 
way   under    the    same    circumstances.      It 


was  not  impossible  that  the  occupant  of  the 
cave  was  just  "waiting  to  see."  Drawing 
back  some  six  or  eight  feet,  the  man 
wriggled  slantingly  up  the  slope  of  rock,  with 
the  muzzle  of  his  Winchester  just  ahead 
of  him,  till  his  face  came  level  Avith  the 
entrance.  Every  muscle  of  his  body  was 
strung  taut  for  an  instantaneous  recoil,  in 
case  he  should  see  before  him  two  palely 
flaming  eyes,  afloat,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  interior. 

But  no  ;  at  first  he  could  see  nothing  but 
the  darkness  itself.  Then,  as  his  eyes 
adapted  themselves  to  the  gloom,  he  made 
out  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cave,  and 
realised  that,  except  for  a  vague  little  heap 
in  one  corner,  the  cave  was  empty.  In  that 
case,  there  was  not  a  single  moment  to  be 
lost.  With  one  piercing  backward  glance 
down  the  trail,  he  slipped  into  the-  cave, 
snatched  up  the  two  kittens,  regardless  of 
their  savage  spitting  and  clawing,  and  thrust 
them  into  an  empty  potato-sack  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose. 
Hurriedly  twisting  a  cord  about  the  neck 
of  the  sack,  he  wiped  his  bleeding  hands 
upon  his  sleeve  wdth  a  grin,  slung  the  sack 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  hurried  away. 
Having  captured  the  prize,  he  w^as  quite 
willing  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  immediate 
reckoning  with  the  old  panthers. 

Till  he  reached  the  grass-patch  by  the 
stream  he  took  no  pains  to  go  silently,  but 
made  all  possible  haste,  crashing  through 
the  branches  and  sending  a  shower  of  small 
stones  clattering  down  the  ravine.  The 
angry  and  indomitable  kittens  in  the  bag  on 
his  back  kept  growling  and  spitting,  and 
trying  to  dig  their  sharp  claws  into  him,  but 
his  buckskin  shirt  was  tough,  and  he  paid 
no  attention  to  their  protests.  At  the  edge 
of  the  torrent,  however,  he  adopted  new 
tactics.  Leaping  to  the  rock  in  mid-channel, 
he  crossed,  and  then,  with  great  difficulty, 
clambered  along  close  by  the  w^ater's  edge, 
W'cll  within  the  splash  and  the  spray.  When 
he  had  made  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in 
this  way,  he  came  to  a  small  tributary  brook, 
up  which  he  waded  for  some  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet.  Then,  leaving  the  brook,  he 
crept  stealthily  up  the  bank,  through  the 
underbrush,  and  so  back  to  the  valley  he 
had  just  left,  at  a  point  some  little  distance 
further  down  stream.  Thence  he  ran  straight 
on  down  the  valley  at  a  long  easy  trot, 
keeping  always,  as  far  as  possible,  under 
cover,  and  swerving  from  time  to  time  this 
w^ay  or  that  in  order  to  avoid  treading  on 
dry  underbrush.      His    progress,   however, 
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was  quite  audible,  for  at  this  point  in  the 
venture  he-  was  sacrificing  secrecy  to  speed. 
He  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  to  go,  his 
cabin  being  on  the  further  slope  of  the  great 
spur  called  Broken  Ridge,  and  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  feel  absolutely  sure  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  enterprise  until  he  should 
have  the  little  captives  secure  within  his 
cabin. 

As  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  heavy 
timber  of  the  valley-bottom,  a  good  six  or 
seven  miles  from  the  den  in  Red  Rock,  he 
began  to  feel  more  at  ease.  Here  among 
the  great  trunks  there  was  less  undergrowth 
to  obscure  his  view,  less  danger  of  the 
panthers  being  able  to  steal  up  upon  him 
and  take  him  unawares.  He  slackened  his 
pace  somewhat,  drawing  deep  breaths  into 
his  leathern  lungs.  But  he  relaxed  no  pre- 
caution, running  noiselessly  now  over  the 
soft  carpet  of  tlie  forest,  and  flitting  from 
tree-trunk  to  tree- trunk  as  if  an  enemy  were 
at  his  very  heels.  At  last,  quitting  the 
valley,  he  started  on  a  long  diagonal  up  the 
near  slope  of  Burnt  Ridge  Spur. 

The  face  of  the  country  now  suddenly 
changed.  Years  before,  a  forest  lire  had 
traversed  this  slope  of  the  ridge,  cutting  a 
clean  swathe  straight  along  it. 

The  man's  ascending  trail  thus  led  him 
across  a  space  of  open,  a  space  of  under- 
growth hardly  knee-deep,  dotted  with  a  few 
tall  "  rampikes,"  or  fire-stripped  tree-trunks, 
bleached  by  the  rains  and  inexpressibly 
desolate.  Having  here  no  cover,  the  man 
ran  his  best,  and  finally,  having  crossed  the 
open,  he  dropped  down  in  a  dense  thicket  to 
rest,  breathing  hard  from  that  last  spurt. 

In  the  secure  concealment  of  the  thicket 
he  laid  aside  the  complaining  burden  from 
his  back,  stood  his  rifle  in  a  bush,  let  out  his 
belt  a  couple  of  holes,  and  stooped  to  stretch 
himself  on  the  moss  for  a  moment's  rest.  As  he 
did  so,  he  cast  a  prudent  eye  along  his  back 
trail.  Instantly  he  stiffened,  snatched  up  his 
gun  again,  sank  on  one  knee,  and  insinuated 
the  muzzle  carefully  between  the  screening 
branches.  A  huge  panther  had  just  shown 
himself,  rising  into  view  for  an  instant,  and 
at  once  sinking  back  into  the  leafage. 

At  this  disappearance  the  man  grew 
uneasy.  Was  the  beast  still  trailing  him, 
belly  to  earth,  through  the  low  undergrowth  ? 
Or  had  it  swerved  aside  to  try  and  get  ahead 
of  him,  to  ambuscade  him  by  and  by  from 
some  rock  or  low-hung  branch.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  it  given  up  the  pursuit 
rather  than  face  the  perils  of  the  open  ? 
The  man  was  annoyed  at  the  uncertainty. 


Raising  himself  to  his  full  height  in  order 
to  command  a  better  view  of  the  trail,  but 
at  the  same  time  keeping  well  hidden,  he 
stood  hesitating,  doubtful  whether  to  hurry 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  or  to  wait  a  while  in 
this  safe  ambush  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
shot  at  his  pursuer. 

***** 

Back  to  the  cleft  in  Red  Rock,  beneath 
the  down-swung  pine,  came  the  female 
panther.  She  had  been  lucky.  She  had 
made  a  quick  kill,  and  satisfied  her  hunger, 
and  now  she  was  hurrying  back  to  nurse 
her  cubs. 

Just  before  the  door  of  the  cave  she 
caught  the  scent  of  the  man.  The  fur  arose 
angrily  along  her  neck  and  backbone,  and 
she  entered  in  anxious  haste.  Instantly  she 
came  out  again,  whining  and  glancing  this 
way  and  that  as  if  bewildered.  Then  she 
plunged  in  again,  sniffed  at  the  place  where 
the  kittens  had  lain,  sniffed  at  the  spots 
where  the  man's  feet  had  stepped,  and  darted 
out  once  more  upon  the  ledge.  But  her 
appearance  was  very  different  now.  Her 
eyes  blazed,  her  long  and  powerful  tail  lashed 
furiously,  and  her  fangs  were  bared  to  the 
gums  in  anguished  rage.  Lifting  her  head 
high,  she  gave  vent  to  a  long  scream  of 
summons,  piercing  and  strident.  The  cry 
reached  her  mate,  and  brought  him  leaping 
in  hot  haste  from  his  ambush  beside  a  spring 
pool,  where  he  was  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  some  thirsty  deer.  But  it  did  not  reach 
the  ears  of  the  running  man,  who  was  at 
that  moment  threading  a  dense  coppice  far 
down  the  valley.  Having  sent  out  her  call 
across  the  wide  silence,  she  waited  for  no 
response,  but  darted  down  the  trail.  The 
tracks  of  the  despoiler  were  plain  to  follow, 
and  her  nose  told  her  that  they  were  a  good 
half  hour  old.  She  followed  them  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  out  on  to  the  rock,  and 
across  the  torrent.     Then  she  lost  them. 

When  her  mate  arrived,  crouching 
prudently  behind  a  thick  fir-bush  to  recon- 
noitre before  he  sprang  out  into  the  grass, 
she  was  bounding  frantically  from  one  side 
of  the  stream  to  the  other,  her  enormously 
thick  tail  upstretched  stiffly,  as  a  sort  of 
rudder,  through  the  course  of  each  prodigious 
leap.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  pair  put 
their  heads  together,  and  the  mother,  appar- 
ently, succeeded  in  conveying  the  situation 
to  her  mate  in  some  singularly  laconic  speech. 
Almost  at  once,  as  it  seemed,  their  plans 
were  completed.  The  two  started  down- 
stream, one  along  each  bank.  A  couple  of 
minutes  more,  and  the  man's  trail  was  picked 
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up  by  the  female.  A  low  cry  notified  the 
male,  and  he  instantly  sprang  across  and 
joined  her. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  female's  future 
actions,  that  the  two  bereaved  animals  had 
now  a  fairly  right  idea  of  what  had  happened. 
The  absence  of  blood,  or. sign  of  disturbance 
in  the  den  or  on  the  trail,  conveyed  to  them 
the  impression  that  their  little  ones  had  been 
carried  off  alive,  because,  to  a  wild  creature, 
death  is  naturally  associated  with  blood.  It 
is  possible,  moreover,  that  there  was  nothing 
so  very  strange  tp  them  in  the  fact  that  the 
man  should  wish  to  carry  off  their  cubs  alive. 
What  was  so  precious  to  themselves  might 
very  well  be  precious  to  others  also.  Mother 
birds,  and  mother  quadrupeds  as  well,  have 
been  known,  not  infrequently,  to  steal  each 
other's  young.  If,  then,  the  panthers 
imagined  that  their  kidnapped  little  ones 
were  still  alive,  the  furious  quest  on  which 
they  now  set  forth  had  a  double  object — 
vengeance  and  rescue. 

They  ran  one  behind  the  other,  the  female 
leading  ;  and  they  went  as  noiselessly  as  blown 
feathers,  for  all  their  bulk.  From  time  to 
time,  being  but  short-winded  runners,  and 
accustomed  rather  to  brief  and  violent  than 
to  long-sustained  effort,  they  would  pause  for 
breath,  sniffing  at  the  trail  as  it  grew  rapidly 
fresher,  and  seeming  to  take  counsel  together. 
Their  pursuit  at  length  grew  more  stealthy, 
as  they  approached  the  further  side  of  the 
timbered  valley,  and  realised  that  their  enemy 
could  not  now  be  very  far  ahead. 

The  two  panthers  knew  all  that  it  con- 
cerned them  to  know  about  the  man,  except 
his  object  in  robbing  them  of  their  little 
ones.  They  had  often  watched  him,  followed 
him,  studied  him,  when  he  little  guessed 
their  scrutiny.  They  knew  where  he  lived, 
in  the  cabin  with  one  door  and  one  window, 
at  the  back  of  the  stumpy  clearing  on  the 
side  of  Burnt  Eidge.  They  knew  his  wife, 
the  straight,  swarthy,  hard-featured  woman, 
who  wore  always  some  bright  scarlet  thing 
around  her  neck  and  on  her  head.  They 
knew  his  black-and-white  cow,  with  the  bell 
at  her  neck,  which  made  rounds  they  did  not 
like.  They  knew  his  yoke  of  raw-boned  red 
steers,  which  ploughed  among  the  stumps  for 
him  in  the  spring,  and  hauled  logs  for  him, 
laboriously,  in  the  winter.  They  knew  the 
disquieting  brilliance  which  would  shine 
from  his  window  or  his  open  door  in  nights 
when  all  the  forest  was  in  darkness.  Above 
all,  they  knew  of  his  incomprehensible  power 
of  killing  at  a  distance,  viewlessly.  On 
account  of  this  terrible  power,  they  had  tried 


to  avoid  giving  him  offence.  They  had 
refrained  from  hunting  his  cow  or  his  steers  ; 
they  had  even  respected  his  foolish,  cackling 
chickens,  being  resolved  in  no  way  to  risk 
drawing  down  his  vengeance  upon  them. 
Now,  however,  it  was  different. 

As  the  two  grim  avengers  followed  the 
trail,  like  fleeting  shadows,  a  red  doe  stepped 
leisurely  into  their  path  before  she  caught 
sight  of  them.  For  one  instant  she  stood 
like  a  stone,  petrified  with  terror.  In  the 
next,  she  had  vanished  over  the  nearest 
bushes  with  such  a  leap  as  she  had  never 
before  achieved.  The  panthers  might  have 
sprung  upon  her  neck  almost  without  effort. 
But  they  never  even  raised  a  paw  against  this 
easy  quarry  ;  it  was  a  higher  hunting  that 
now  engrossed  them. 

When  at  length  the  two  running  beasts 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  open  ground  on  the 
slopes  of  Burnt  Ridge,  they  hesitated.  The 
female,  though  the  more  deadly  in  the  per- 
sistence of  her  hate,  was  at  the  same  time 
the  more  sagacious.  First  of  all,  she  wanted 
to  recover  her  cubs.  No  mere  vengeance 
could  be  so  important  to  her  as  that.  She 
shrank  back  into  deeper  cover,  and  started 
off  to  one  side  to  skirt  the  dangerous  open. 
But  noticing  that  her  mate  was  not  following 
her,  she  stopped  and  looked  back  at  him 
inquiringly. 

The  male,  more  impetuous  and  more  bent 
upon  mere  revenge,  showed  himself  for  a 
moment  beyond  the  fringe  of  the  woods. 
In  that  one  moment,  though  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  have  detected  the  man  in  his 
hiding  across  the  open,  he  nevertheless 
seemed  to  receive  some  impression  from  the 
man's  challenging  eyes.  He  felt  that  his 
enemy  was  there,  in  that  dense  clump  of 
young  firs.  Instantly  he  dropped  upon  his 
belly  in  the  undergrowth,  flattening  himself 
to  an  amazingly  inconspicuous  figure.  Then 
he  began  creeping,  slowly  and  with  infinite 
stealth,  out  across  the  space  of  peril,  beneath 
the  full,  revealing  glare  of  the  sun.  The 
female  gave  vent  to  a  low  whimper,  ixfmg 
to  call  him  back.  Failing  in  that,  she  stood 
and  watched  him  anxiously. 

She  could  just  see  his  tawny  back  moving 
through  the  light  green  leafage  of  the  scrub. 
He  was  crawling  more  swiftly  now.  He  had 
covered  nearly  half  the  distance.  All  at 
once  there  came  a  spurt  of  flame  from  the 
fir  thicket,  and  a  sharp  cracking  report.  Iii 
the  next  instant  she  saw  her  mate  rise  straight' 
into  the  air  on  his  hind  legs,  clawini;; 
savagely.  Then  he  seemed  to  fall  together 
.  and  tumble  over  backwards. 


"At  the  door-sill  she  listened  long  and  intently,  like  a  cat  at  a  mouse-hole." 
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She  knew  very  well  what  had  happened. 
This  was  the  power  of  the  man.  She  knew 
her  mate  was  dead.  A  farther  sullen  heat 
was  added  to  her  hate,  but  it  did  not  make 
her  reckless.  She  ran  away  down  the  slope, 
skirted  the  open  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
closed  in  once  more  upon  the  man's  trail 
a  good  mile  further  on.  She  had  got  ahead 
of  the  fugitive,  for  even  now  she  heard  the 
faint  thud-thud  of  his  loping  feet.  She  hid 
herself  far  up  a  tree,  some  thirty  feet  from 
the  trail,  and  waited. 

As  the  man  came  up,  she  eyed  him  with 
a  mingling  of  mad  hatred  and  anxious  ques- 
tion. She  saw  the  bundle  on  his  back  writhe 
violently,  and  she  caught  a  little  growling 
complaint  which  came  from  it.  That  settled 
her  policy.  Had  she  thought  that 'the  cubs 
were  dead,  she  might  have  dropped  upon  the 
man  from  her  post  of  vantage.  But  the 
cubs  were  alive.  For  their  sakes  she  would 
take  no  risks  with  the  man. 

When  he  had  passed  on,  she  followed  at  a 
safe  distance.  The  strange  procession  crossed 
the  ridge.  It  neared  the  clearing  and  the 
cabin.  At  this  point  the  panther  heard, 
some  little  way  back  from  the  trail,  the  tonk- 
tonk  of  a  cow-bell.  There  was  no  need  of 
following  the  man  so  very  closely  for  the 
moment.  She  swerved  aside,  ran  straight, 
like  a  cat  going  for  milk,  through  tho 
thickets,  and,  with  a  burst  of  intolerable  fury, 
sprang  upon  the  cow's  neck.  There  was  not 
even  a  struggle,  for  the  animal's  neck  was 
broken  before  it  had  time  to  know  what  was 
happening.  The  desperate  mother  tore  her 
victim,  but  ate  none  of  it.  Then  she  hurried 
on  toward  the  cabin.  At  least  she  had 
tasted  some  beginnings  of  vengeance. 

As  she  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin,  the  man  was 
just  entering  the  door,  with  the  precious 
bundle  in  his  hands.  She  saw  the  door  close 
behind  him.  At  this  she  whimpered  uneasily, 
and  started  around  to  skirt  the  clearing  and 
come  upon  the  cabin  from  the  rear. 

As  she  went,  she  caught  sight  of  the  two 
red  steers,  feeding  in  the  pasture  field  close 
by  the  fence.  She  crept  up,  eyeing  them, 
but  too  sagacious  to  reveal  herself  in  the 
open.  As  luck  would  have  it,  one  of  the 
steers  at  this  moment  came  up  close  to  the 
fence,  to  scratch  his  hide  on  the  knots. 
With  a  snarl  the  panther  struck  at  him 
through  the  rails,  and  drew  a  long  ragged 
gash  down  his  flank.  Snorting  with  pain 
and  terror,  the  steer  turned  and  raced  for 
home,  tail  in  air  ;  and  his  comrade,  taking  the 
alarm,  bellowed  nervously  and  followed  him. 


A  few  minutes  later  the  man  came  out  of 
his  cabin,  followed  by  his  wife.  The  steers 
were  at  the  barn  door — a  place  they  usually 
avoided  at  this  season.  One  of  them  was 
shivering  and  bleeding.  The  man  examined 
the  wound,  and  understood.  Turning  to 
the  woman,  he  said — 

"•That  there's  the  mother's  work.  We 
must  hunt  her  down  an'  settle  her  to-morrer, 
or  she'll  clean  out  the  farm." 

Letting  the  frightened  steers  into  the  barn, 
he  waited  anxiously  for  the  tonk-atonk  of  the 
black-and-white  cow  coming  home  to  be 
milked.  When  she  did  not  come,  that,  too, 
he  understood  only  too  well,  and  his  wide 
mouth  set  itself  grimly.  It  looked  as  if 
those  were  going  to  be  an  expensive  pair  of 
cubs. 

After  dark,  late,  the  mother  stole  close  up 
to  the  cabin.  Everything  was  shut  up  tight 
— barn,  shed,  and  house  ahke.  At  the  door- 
sill  she  listened  long  and  intently,  like  a  cat 
at  a  mouse-hole.  Her  fine  ear  made  out  the 
heavy  breathings  of  the  man  and  the  woman 
within.  It  also  at  length  distinguished  some 
faint  little  growlings  and  gruntings,  such  as 
the  cubs  only  uttered  when  they  were  well 
fed.  She  prowled  around  the  house  all 
night,  the  pale  flame  of  her  savage  and 
anxious  eyes  glowing  upon  it  from  every 
'-^  direction.  Then,  at  the  edge  of  dawn,  she 
stole  away,  but  not  far,  to  a  hiding-place 
whence  she  could  command  a  view  of  the 
cabin  door.  It  was  within  that  door  that 
her  cubs  had  vanished. 

The  sun  was  not  a  half  hour  high  when 
the  man  set  forth,  and  the  woman  with  him, 
to  hunt  down  the  dangerous  adversary  whom 
they  had  challenged.  The  woman,  who 
carried  a  rifle  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
man's,  was  almost  as  sure  a  shot  as  he.  The 
continued  absence  of  the  cow,  the  wound  on 
the  red  steer's  flank,  the  defiant  network  of 
tracks  all  about  the  cabin,  showed  clearly 
enough  that  the  fight  was  now  to  the  death. 
The  man  and  woman  knew  there  would  be 
no  security  for  them,  in  possession  of  the  cubs, 
as  long  as  the  mother  panther  remained  alive. 
Therefore  they  were  in  haste  to  settle  the 
matter.  -  They  picked  out  a  distinct  trail  and 
followed  it.  It  led  them  straight  to  the 
body  of  the  slain  cow,  which  the  slayer  had 
visited  twice  in  the  course  of  the  night,  just 
to  satisfy  her  thirst  for  vengeance. 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  two  indignant 
hunters  were  examining  the  carcase  of  the 
cow,  the  panther  was  at  their  cabin  door, 
listening.  She  had  seen  the  man  and  woman 
hurry  away.     Now   she   could    hear    quite 
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distinctly  the  little  complainings  of  her 
young.  She  pushed  against  the  heavy  door 
till  it  creaked,  but  there  was  no  entrance  for 
her  by  that  way.  Close  by  was  the  window. 
Standing  up  on  her  hind  legs,  she  stared  in. 
At  last  she  managed  to  make  out  the  two 
cubs,  lying  in  a  corner  in  a  box  of  rags  and 
straw.  The  sight  scattered  all  her  caution 
to  the  winds.  Scrambling  up  to  the  window- 
sill,  she  dashed  her  head  and  shoulders 
through  the  glass.  That  the  jagged  frag- 
ments cut  her  mouth  and  muzzle  severely, 
she  never  heeded  at  all.  Forcing  her  whole 
body  through,  her  powerful  haunches  caught 
the  window  frame  and  carried  it  with  them 
to  the  floor.  Writhing  herself  free  of  this 
encumbrance,  she  darted  to  the  box  of  rags, 
snatched  up  one  of  the  cubs  by  the  loose 
skin  of  its  neck,  sprang  through  the  window 
with  it,  and  bore  it  off  into  a  growth  of  tall 
rank  grass  behind  the  barn.  Eeturning  at 
once  to  the  cabin,  she  rescued  the  other  cub 
in  the  same  way,  and  brought  it  triumphantly 
to  its  brother  in  the  long  grass. 

About  this  time  she  heard  the  man  and 
the  woman  coming  back.  Instead  of  trying 
to  get  away,  she  coiled  herself  flat  in  the 
grass  and  began  to  suckle  the  cubs  to  keep 
them  quiet.  Her  hiding-place  was  the  most 
secure  that  she  could  have  found  within 
miles  of  the  cabin,  the  man  having  never 


any  occasion  to  go  behind  the  barn — as  she 
had  seen  by  the  absence  of  tracks — and  the 
rank  growth  furnishing  a  very  complete  con- 
cealment. Crafty  woodsman  though  the 
man  was  held  to  be,  it  never  entered  his 
mind  that  so  wary  a  beast  as  the  panther 
would  take  covert  thus  wathin  the  very 
stronghold  of  the  foe.  At  sight  of  the 
shattered  window  he  fell  into  a  rage  ;  and 
when  he  found  the  cubs  gone,  he  exhausted 
ingenuity  in  consigning  to  every  torment  the 
man  who  had  tempted  him  into  speculating 
in  panther  cubs.  Storming  noisily,  he  hunted 
everywhere,  except  behind  the  barn.  For 
a  time  his  wife  sat  composedly  on  the  wood- 
pile, and  cheered  him  with  pointed  backwoods 
sarcasms.  At  last,  however,  the  two  went 
away  over  the  ridge,  to  recover  the  skin  of 
the  other  panther  before  it  sliould  be  spoiled 
by  foxes.  During  their  absence  the  mother 
got  both  cubs  safely  carried  off  to  a  hollow 
tree  some  five  miles  further  along  the  ridge. 
That  night,  while  the  man  and  the  woman 
slept,  with  boards  nailed  over  their  window, 
she  bore  them  far  away  from  the  perilous 
neighbourhood.  By  difficult  paths,  and 
across  two  turbulent  streams,  she  removed 
them  into  the  recesses  of  the  neighbouring 
county,  a  barren  and  difficult  region,  where  the 
wanderings  of  the  man  were  little,  likely  to 
lead  him. 


AN    EXPLANATION. 


^\/HY  do  I  love  you?    Let  me  see 
^^      If  I  can  find  the  reason 
Why  you  are  everything  to  me, 
Whate'er  the  time  or  season. 


I  love  you  for  the  sunset's  gleam 
That  lingers  'mid  your  tresses, 

I  love  you  for  that  **  dream  in  cream," 
The  daintiest  of  your  dresses. 


I  love  you  for  your  heart  so  true, 
5o  brave,  yet  still  so  tender, 

I  love  you  since  you're  five  feet  two. 
With  waist  so  trim  and  slender. 


I  love  you  since  you  gild  this  drear 

And  grimy  London  city, 
But,  most  of  all,  I  love  you,  dear, 

Because— because  you're  Kitty. 


JOE    WALKER. 


DORA'S    LAST    PRIZE. 


By   GEORGE  A.   BEST. 


T  is  a  pretty  obvious 
fact  that  the  sweet 
sin  of  gambling, 
which,  it  is  said, 
appeals  with  irre- 
sistible force  to  all 
womankind,  cannot 
be  indulged  in  to 
any  great  extent  on 
a  gross  income  of 
two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  all  told.  I  have  frequently 
explained  this  simple  and,  one  would  think, 
self-evident  aspect  of  the  subject  to  Dora — 
sometimes  in  those  quiet  matter-of-fact  tones 
which  should  betoken  finality  and  carry  abso- 
Inte  conviction  with  them,  while  at  other  times 
I  have  served  up  the  same  argument  in  a  raging 
cyclone  of  satirical  rhetoric  which  should 
have  struck  terror  and  conviction  to  that 
wayward  little  heart  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  but  w^iich  appealed  to  nothing  but 
Dora's  perverted  sense  of  humour  and  her 
childish  love  of  the  grotesque.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  she  enjoyed  the  cyclonic  disturb- 
ances even  more  than  the  admirably  restrained 
and  coldly  cynical  expositions  with  which  she 
was  neither  interested  nor  amused. 

Dora's  invariable  retort  to  my  home  truths, 
whether  served  hot  or  cold,  was  that  the 
poorer  people  were,  the  more  necessary  it 
was  that  they  should  do  something  to  get 
rich  quickly.  She  said  that  hfe  without  hope 
was  given  to  brussels-sprouts  and  turnips, 
but  it  was  never  intended  for  human  beings  ; 
and  that  it  was  better  to  hope  and  to  suffer 
a  million  disappointments  than  to  live  the 
life  and  die  the  death  of  a  row  of  spring 
cabbages.  I  suppose  that  the  metaphorical 
row  of  spring  cabbages  included  myself  and 
the  children,  and  that  Dora's  only  hope  of 
transplantation  for  all  of  us  lay  in  her  un- 
canny dealings  with  the  Goddess  Luck,  whom 
she  courted  incessantly  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  row, 

I  was  exasperated  to  learn  that  my  own 
earnest  efforts  to  rise  and  make  a  position  by 
legitimate  means  were  left  entirely  out  of 
Dora's  plan  of  salvation,  and  I  was  still  more 
greatly  incensed  at  the  frequency  of  make- 
shift dinners  and  the  increasing  arrogance 
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of  unpaid  butchers  and  bakers.  Dora's 
appetite  was  not  large — she  lived  mainly  on 
excitement.  The  children  existed  principally 
on  a  vegetarian  diet,  with  promises  of  a 
fatted  calf  in  the  near  future.  For  my  own 
part,  being  cursed  with  an  appetite  already 
in  excess  of  my  means,  I  lived  on  all  kinds 
jof  odds  and  ends,  beautifully  cooked  and 
served  on  two  real  silver  entree  dishes  which 
Dora  had  won  for  making  some  fifteen 
hundred  different  w-ords  from  the  sentence 
"  Feed  your  children  on  barley  beans." 

Dora  told  me,  about  this  time,  that  she 
had  about  thirty-five  shillings  "  invested  " 
in  various  lotteries  and  competitions,  and 
stood  to  win,  with  this  very  limited  liability, 
about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  English 
money,  besides  a  horse  and  trap,  two  bicycles, 
and  a  freehold  villa  furnished  by  a  West  End 
firm  and  standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

"  Of  course,  dear,  it's  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  we  may  get  no- 
thing at  all,"  she  admitted  cheerfully,  "  but 
it  gives  one  something  to  look  forward  to, 
doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  getting  rather  tired  of  looking  for- 
ward," I  said,  peeping  furtively  into  the  un- 
compromising mixture  which  the  entree  dishes 
contained.     "  It  makes  me  hungry." 

"I  thought  it  would,"  she  answered, 
wilfully  misunderstanding  me. 

I  felt  the  cyclonic  disturbance  coming  on 
again,  and  w^as  just  about  to  remark  that 
half  a  pound  of  English  rump  steak  on  the 
table  of  a  certain  villa  in  a  mean  street  in 
Peckham  was  worth  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  a  bogus  bank 
in  Hungary,  when  the  magical  rat-tat  of  the 
postman  caused  Dora  to  drop  the  micro- 
scopical mystery  she  was  in  the  act  of 
serving,  and  make  a  lightning  exit.  So  for 
a  moment  I  was  left  alone  to  say  a  hastily 
extemporised  grace  in  my  own  way. 

The  advent  of  the  postman  always  excited 
Dora,  so  I  made  no  comment  upon  her 
flushed  face  and  agitated  manner  when  she 
re-entered  the  breakfast-room,  merely  calling 
her  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  she  was 
reading  the  latest  *' final  application,"  her 
"resurrection  rissole"  was  getting  cold. 

Dora  answered  my  sneer  with  a  little  gasp 
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of  triumph,  for  which  I  can  find  no  ortho- 
graphical equivalent.  She  handed  the  letter 
to  me  without  audible  comment,  w^atching 
me  very  carefully  as  I  adjusted  my  spectacles 
and  read  : — • 

"  ^l'^  Eue  de  Saumar  '1^'^  Burgundy. 

"Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), — We  have  the 

pleasure  to  inform   you  that  the  ticket  No. 

984621,  in  your  possession,  entitles  you  to 

the  seventeenth  prize  of  a  horse  and  trap, 


^o-^e.'^K'^,^^^:,^^ 


'  Crouchine! 


.  behind  a  laurel  bush,  as  far  from 
possible  to  get." 


wliich  will  be  forwarded  to  you  upon  the 
return  of  the  ticket  in  question  to  these 
offices.  Congratulating  you  upon  your 
success,  and  awaiting  further  proofs  of  your 
esteemed  patronage, 

"  We  are,  Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 
"  Very  truly  yours, 
"The  Burgundian  State  Lottery 
Syndicate." 
I  slowly  re-enclosed  this  interesting  com- 
munication in  the  flimsy  envelope,  and  placed 
it  in  Dora's  outstretched  hand. 


"  Rot !  "  I  announced  contemptuously. 
"You're   very  rude    and    unkind,"    said 
Dora,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke.     "  My  first  win,  too — and — and  such 
a  prize  ! " 

"  I'm  a  wet  blanket  and  a  brute,"  I 
announced  penitently,  "  but  I  cannot  help 
looking  at  these  things  in  a  practical  light, 
Dora.  Had  your  win  taken  the  form  of  a 
money  prize,  I  should  naturally  have  been 
the  first  to  congratulate 
you  ;  but  a  horse  and 
trap  !  " 

And  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders  expressively. 
"  What's  the  matter 
with  the  horse  and 
trap,  then  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  don't  know^  until 
I've  seen  them,"  I 
replied,  "  but  the  whole 
idea  is  ridiculous.  We 
shall  be  landed  with 
a  long-tailed  funeral 
horse— all  Burgundian 
horses  are  funeral 
horses,  I  believe — and 
a  trap  of  doubtful  ante- 
cedents before  we  have 
time  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  either. 
And  we  can't  aft'ord  to 
support  the  long-tailed 
equine  atrocity  in  the 
style  to  which  it  has 
been  accustomed,  when 
it  comes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  freight  and 
carriage." 

"  Perhaps  it'll  only 
be  a  pony,  after 
all,"  suggested  Dora 
brightly — "a  pony  and 
a  smart  governess  car. 
We  could  turn  the 
pony  out  to  graze  on 
the  field  at  the  back,  and  that  would  cost 
us  nothing.  As  to  the  accommodation — ■ 
well,  you  could  easily  run  something  up  in 
the  back  garden  —  stable  and  coach-house 
combined.    You  know  what  I  mean." 

"  A  sort  of  glorified  fowls'  house  made 
from  soap-boxes  and  tin  tacks,  and  water- 
proofed with  cast-oif  linoleum  secured  by 
hairpins,"  I  suggested  sarcastically. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Dora,  with  a  grateful  nod 
of  approval.  "Anything  would  do  for  a 
time." 
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"  Yes,  anything  would  do  for  a  time,  if 
the  horse  could  be  lifted  in  and  out,  and 
suffered  from  paralysis  in  its  four  legs  and 
neck,"  I  added  gravely. 

"  Do  be  sensible,"  she  expostulated,  "  and 
let's  think  it  out." 

I  made  a  rough  calculation,  scratching 
sundry  figures  on  the  table  with  the  handle 
of  my  fork. 

"How  would  it  do  to  engage  a  boy  at 
a  pound  a  week  to  groom  the  brute  ? "  I 
asked  with  undiminished  gravity. 

"Don't  call  il  a  brute,"  said  Dora  re- 
provingly. "  I  think  the  boy  groom  a 
capital  idea,"  she  added  with  an  eager  smile. 
"  We  might  dress  him  up  in  livery  later  on. 
He  would  be  useful  to  black  the  boots,  too, 
and  he  could  take  you  to  the  station  and 
bring  you  home  at  night." 

"I  think  we  could  do  the  whole  thing 
comfortably  on  about  seventy-five  pounds 
per  annum,"  I  said,  "  including  the  neces- 
sary licences,  hire  of  stable,  salaries,  and 
incidentals." 

"Do  you  really  thiok  you  could  manage 
ib  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I'm  sure  I  couldn't,"  I  replied  ;  "  I'm 
not  accustomed  to  driving." 

"  I  was  referring  to  your  estimate — the 
expense,  I  mean,"  she  continued.  "  Could 
we  possibly  afford  it  ?  " 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  pretended  to  be  con- 
sidering the  matter  with  great  earnestness. 
Through  my  half -closed  eyelids  I  could  see 
that  Dora  was  watching  me  intently,  and  it 
pained  me  to  realise  how  greatly  she  had  set 
her  heart  on  this  idiotic  thing,  and  how  little 
she  had  understood  the  drift  of  the  little 
satires  with  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  final  disappointment. 

"  I  should  save  'bus  fares  to  the  railway 
station,  say  twopence  a  day,"  I  said  at 
length,  "and  there  my  contribution  to  the 
upkeep  of  our  horse  and  trap  would  begin 
and  end.  The  remaining  seventy-two  pounds 
per  annum  would  have  to  come  out  of  your 
housekeeping  allowance." 


It  was  four  days  after  Dora  had  received 
the  news  of  her  "  success  "  before  the  subject 
which  had  estranged  us  for  a  like  period  was 
mentioned  again  on  either  side. 

I  had  returned  home  from  the  City,  after 
an  exceptionally  harassing  day,  and  Dora 
met  me  in  the  ball,  and,  without  speaking, 
beckoned  me  into  the  drawing-room  in  a 
most  mysterious  way. 

"  I'm  in  a  terrible  hole,  and  you  must  help 


me  out,"  she  began,  speaking  very  rapidly 
and  in  an  excited  whisper. 

"  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  that  con- 
founded horse  and  trap  ?  "  I  asked,  hardening 
my  heart.  "If  so,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
refuse  to " 

Dora  interrupted  me  with  an  agonised 
"  Hush ! " 

"  Don't  speak  so  loudly,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  my  arm.  "There's  a  horrid 
man  in  the  dining-room ;  he's  come  in 
answer  to  my  advertisement." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand 
you,"  I  said  wearily.  "  In  fact,  I'm  begin- 
ning to  feel  like  a  stranger  in  my  own  house. 
You  say  you're  in  a  terrible  hole,  having 
advertised  for  a  horrid  man,  who  has  duly 
arrived  and  is  at  present  sitting  at  ease  in 
my  dining-room.  What  do  you  wish  me 
to  do?" 

While  I  was  still  speaking,  the  dining- 
room  door  was  opened  from  within,  and, 
stepping  quickly  into  the  hall,  I  was  con- 
fronted by  the  mysterious  and  "  horrid " 
stranger  himself.  Dora  slipped  quietly  out 
into  the  garden  by  way  of  the  conservatory. 

The  man,  a  huge  squarely-built  individual, 
with  a  puffy  face  of  purple  hue  and  cunning 
deeply  set  eyes,  greeted  me  with  a  familiar 
nod  of  the  head.  He  had  not  removed  his 
square  high  -  crowned  billy-cock,  and  he 
carried  a  stick  of  formidable  proportions. 

"  Excuse  me,  guv'nor,"  he  began.  "  I'm  in 
a  'urry,  an,  'earing  you  come  in,  I  thought 
I'd  better  see  you  at  once.  The  missus  said 
you'd  explain  ;  she  don't  seem  to  know  any- 
thing about  *osses." 

"  I'm  afraid  my  wife  knows  as  much  as  I 
do,"  I  said  icily.  "I'm  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  object  of  your  visit." 

"My  name's  Benson — Joe  Benson — and 
I'm  an  'oss-dealer,"  he  said,  tapping  the  hall 
linoleum  impatiently  with  his  stick.  "  If  I 
can't  see  the  'oss  now,  p'r'aps  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  few  particulars  as  to 
his  'eight  in  'ands,  colour,  and  age.  Also, 
I'd  like  to  know  whether  the  trap  is  a  gig  or 
a  dog-cart,  and  what's  your  lowest  figure  for 
the  whole  turn-out,  including  'arness." 

"  But  I  don't  possess  a  horse  and  trap, 
Mr.  Benson,"  I  said  with  as  much  politeness 
as  I  could  assume  at  the  moment.  "  Surely 
you've  come  to  the  wrong  house  ?  " 

The  man  drew  a  copy  of  the  local  news- 
paper from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  There's  your  own  advertisement,  guv'nor, 
on  the  back  page,  marked  in  blue  pencil,"  he 
said  bluntly.  "  The  missus  said  you  knew 
all  about  it.     If  people  advertise  'osses  an' 
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traps  which  they  don't  possess,  on  purpose  to 
make  fools  of  honest  folk,  they'll  have  to 
pay  for  their  amusement,  that's  all !  " 

Greatly  perplexed,  I  took  the  paper  in  my 
hand,  and,  referring  to  the  marked  advertise- 
ment, read — 

"  First-rate  horse  and  trap  to  be  sold  at 
once,  owner  having  no  further  use  for  them. 
Will  be  disposed  of  at  a  low  price  to  cash 
purchaser.  May  be  seen  after  6  p.m." — 
and  then  followed  our  address  in  full. 

I  laid  the  newspaper  on  the  hall  table  and 
gazed  helplessly  at  Mr.  Benson  for  some 
moments  without  speaking. 


gasped,  in  answer  to  my  angry  demand  for 
an  explanation.  "  Tell  him  I've  won  the 
horse  and  trap,  and  it  hasn't  arrived  yet. 
I  posted  the  advertisement  on  Wednesday, 
after  we  had  quarrelled  ;  it  appeared  in 
Friday's  issue  of  the  paper.  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  thing,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  sell  the  whole  thing  for  about  forty 
pounds,  and  have  done  with  it.  Don't  look 
so  spiteful,  Jack  !  Hurry  back.  The  hall 
is  full  of  umbrellas  and  coats,  and  I  don't 
half  hke  the  look  of  the  man." 

"He's  welcome  to  every  coat  on  the  hall 
stand,  and  I  hope  he'll  take  them  and  clear 


"'It's  a  cruel  hoax— a  wicked,  heartless  practical  joke!'" 


"  Well  ?  "  he  interrogated  with  growing 
impatience. 

"  It's  a  difficult  matter  to  explain,  Mr. 
Benson,"  I  said  at  length.  "  Pray  be  seated 
for  a  moment ;  I  must  see  my  wife." 

And  without  Avaiting  to  hear  the  sarcastic 
comments  which  our  visitor  had  already 
begun  to  deliver,  I  hurried  into  the  garden, 
and  after  a  long  search  discovered  Dora 
crouching  in  a  most  undignified  position 
behind  a  laurel  bush,  as  far  from  the  house 
as  it  was  possible  to  get. 

"You    must    tell    him   everything,"   she 


out !  "  I  exclaimed  viciously.  "  I  intend  to 
remain  out  here  until  he's  gone." 

"  Coward ! "  she  hissed,  Avith  a  con- 
temptuous curl  of  the  lips.    "  Then  so  do  I." 

"  How  can  you  expect  me  to  tell  the  fellow 
the  idiotic  truth  ?  "  I  remonstrated.  "  You've 
advertised  a  horse  and  trap  that  you've  never 
seen  —  *  having  no  further  use  for  tliemi.' 
How  can  I  explain  that  ? " 

"  Say  your  uncle  has  died  and  left  it  to 
you  in  his  will,"  she  suggested  shamelessly. 

"  I  shall  just  tell  the  fellow  to  go  to  the 
devil !  "  I  announced  with  sudden  decision. 
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"  That  would  be  unkind  and  unreasonable," 
Dora  said,  rising  to  her  feet.  "  I'll  go  in  and 
put  the  matter  to  him  myself,  even  if  he 
kills  me  !  "  she  added  heroically.  "  You  can 
stay  here  and  hide  until  it's  all  over  ! " 

Dora's  taunt  had  the  desired  efPect.  She 
moved  slowly  towards  the  house,  and  I 
followed  her  through  the  kitchen  and  into 
the  hall,  where  Benson  still  waited. 

A  bulky  brown  paper  package  was  leaning 
against  the  hall  table,  and,  indicating  this 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  our  visitor  said — 

"  That  thing  was  delivered  by  the  railway 
company's  carriers  while  you  were  out,  an'  as 
there  was  no  one  here  to  receive  it,  I  took  it 
in  for  you." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Dora 
absent-mindedly,  with  her  eyes  fixed  curiously 
on  the  oddly  shaped  package.  Then  she 
gave  a  little  cry  of  delight,  and,  ignoring  the 
horse-dealer  altogether,  cried  :  "  Oh,  Jack, 
look — it's  from  Burgundy  !  The  harness,  of 
course  ;  they've  sent  it  on  in  advance." 

"  Harness  for  what  ?  "  I  asked,  frowning 
fiercely  at  her  behind  Benson's  back. 

"  The  horse  and  trap  !  "  cried  Dora.  And, 
ignoring  my  frantic  gestures  to  her  to  take 
the  package  away  before  removing  the 
wrapping,  she  began  to  tear  wildly  at  the 
flimsy  covering. 

Keenly  interested,  Benson  leaned  forward 
in  his  seat,  and  while  I  was  still  making 
hideous  grimaces  over  the  top  of  his  head  to 
attract  Dora's  attention,  the  paper  was  torn 
away,  and  the  parallel  bars  of  a  clothes-horse 
stood  revealed  in  all  their  nakedness.  At 
the  same  moment  a  large  mouse-trap  fell 
with  a  thud  at  my  wife's  feet. 

"  A  clothes-'orse  an'  a  mouse-trap  !  "  said 
Benson  with  a  hard  dry  cough.  "  To  be 
sold  cheap  to  a  cash  purchaser,  owner  'aving 
no  further  use  for  them." 

*'  It's  a  cruel  hoax,"  exclaimed  Dora 
indignantly — ^"  a  wicked,  heartless  practical 
joke  1  I  must  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Benson," 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  horse-dealer, 


"  that  I  won  a  prize  in  a  foreign  lottery,  and 
advertised  it  at  once,  as  we  have  no  stable. 
It  was  described  as  a  horse  and  trap." 

"  Which  it  undoubtedly  is  ! "  chuckled 
Benson  ;  and,  covering  his  mouth  with  a 
huge  hand,  he  laughed  explosively. 

"  We  owe  you  an  apology,  Mr.  Benson," 
I  said,  trying  to  speak  calmly  and  with  some 
show  of  dignity.  "  I  am  truly  sorry  for  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  which  you  have 
been  subjected,  although  probably  the 
humour  of  the  situation  is  not  altogether 
lost  upon  you.  My  wife  and  I  are  at 
present  incapable  of  appreciating  the  joke 
to  the  same  extent." 

The  horse-dealer  wiped  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  an  abnormally  large  and  highly 
coloured  handkerchief  before  replying. 

"  I've  wasted  a  lot  of  time  over  this  job, 
certainly,"  he  said  at  length,  "  but  it's  been 
a  real  funny  experience,  so  I'm  not  greatly 
upset.  My  pals  will  enjoy  the  joke  as  much 
as  me  when  I  tell  'em." 

"  Please — please  don't  mention  it  to  any- 
body, Mr.  Benson  ! "  said  Dora  pleadingly. 
"We  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
neighbourhood  if  you  do  !" 

And  Benson,  gazing  first  at  Dora's  anxious 
upturned  face  and  then  at  the  half-sovereign 
which  I  had  surreptitiously  placed  in  his 
hand,  willingly  gave  the  required  promise. 


Dora's  "horse"  and  "trap"  have  been 
"  stabled  "  in  the  wash-house  for  some  years 
now,  and,  as  reminiscences,  they  have  served 
a  useful  purpose,  although  the  washing  is 
invariably  "  put  out,"  and  the  pantry  has 
ever  been  innocent  of  mice.  The  prize 
reminds  Dora  daily  of  the  promise  she  made 
to  me  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the 
horse-dealer's  visit  —  a  promise  which  has 
been  faithfully  kept,  inasmuch  as  she  never 
now  "  invests  "  her  housekeeping  allowance 
in  lotteries,  nor  suffers  from  palpitation  at 
each  succeeding  visit  of  the  postman. 


THE    RIDER. 


pvULL  and  dreary  was  my  road, 
*-^    Dull  and  grey  my  sky, 
Oh,  I  was  weary  as  I  trod. 
Till  Love  came  riding  by. 


Love  went  flashing  by  in  haste, 
But  ere  he  passed  from  view, 

He  flung  me,  where  I  lonely  paced. 
His  gift  of  you. 

MARGARET    BLAIKIE. 


THE     BRIDGE 


By   LAURENCE    NORTH, 

Author  of  " Syrinx''' 


ADDY,    what    are 

mathematics  ?  " 

The    Unwise 
Parent,  who   longs 
more    and    more 
every  day  to  be  an 
encyclopaedia,     ig- 
nored   the    false 
grammar   of   the 
question,    and 
racked    his    brains 
to  find  a  simple  and  satisfying  answer   to 
his  little  son's  query.    The  Engineer  waited 
patiently. 

"In  a  way,"  the  Unwise  Parent  said, 
"  mathematics  is  doing  sums  without  figures." 
The  Engineer's  eyes  grew  very  big.  The 
Parent  knew  that  he  had  been  neither 
simple  nor  satisfying.  However,  it  was  not 
altogether  failure  to  have  excited  curiosity. 
The  Socratic  method,  as  its  inventor  knew, 
was  an  excellent  way  with  young  men,  to 
help  them  to  express  their  thoughts. 

"  I  know,"  the  small  man  said,  looking 
very  wise,  "you  need  a  J^ewclid." 
"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 
"  Oh,  one  day  I  asked  you  what  that 
fuiiny  old  book  of  yours  was,  with  the  circles 
and  squares  and  things,  and  you  said  it  was 
a  Newclid  ;  and  when  I  asked  what  Newclid 
was,  you  said  '  mathematics.'  " 

Every  idle  word,  alas,  comes  home  to 
roost  sooner  or  later  !  That  loose  and  casual 
definition  had  to  be  paid  for  now,  it  seemed. 
"  Once  upon  a  time  you  did  need  Euclid, 
but  you  won't  be  bothered  with  him,  my 
dear  boy.  Poor  old  man — they  have  thrown 
him  out  of  the  window  ! " 

"Like  Punch's  baby,"  the  Engineer  said, 
grinning.  "  But  was  he  a  man,  and  w^as  he 
killed  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  man — a  Greek — and  he 
wasn't  exactly  killed.  Wise  men  nowa- 
days think  that  he  had  too  much  to  say. 
They  can  tell  you  the  same  stories  in  a  few 
words,  and  show  you  that  Euclid's  pictures 
are  true  with  a  compass  and  ruler  and  a  few 
little  strips  of  measured  paper.  That  part 
of  mathematics  is  called  geometry.  There 
was  once  a  great  Frenchman  called  Blaise 
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Pascal,  and  when  he  was  a  little  boy  no 
bigger  than  you,  he  began  to  think  about 
lines  and  circles  and  what  they  meant.  His 
father  thought  he  was  too  young  to  bother 
his  head  about  all  that,  and  didn't  allow  him 
to  look  at  anything  except  Greek  and  Latin 
books.  But  one  day  he  found  httle  Blaise 
lying  on  the  floor,  drawing  figures  with 
charcoal  on  the  bare  boards ;  and,  would 
you  believe  it,  the  small  hoy  had  actually 
found  out  for  himself  some  of  the  most 
difiicult  things  old  Euclid  taught !  What 
he  had  found  out  just  then,  however,  was 
not  Euclid's  own  discovery.  It  had  been 
made  by  another  Greek  with  a  long  funny 
name — Pythagoras.  After  that,  Pascal's 
father  allowed  him  to  learn  mathematics 
regularly." 

"  Did  he  become  an  engineer  ?  "  Hugo 
was  hugely  interested  now. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that?" 

"  Because  one  day  I  heard  you  saying  to 
Mummy  you  believed  the  Engineer  was  all 
right,  because  he  had  a  mathematical  head. 
And  you  said  you  were  good  enough  up  to  a 
point,  but  you  went  to  smash  over  the  higher 
calc'lus,  or  something  like  that,  and  you 
would  never  have  made  an  engineer  really, 
although  you  loved  mechanics." 

It  is  a  dismal  truth  that  little  pitchers 
have  long  ears.  The  Unwise  Parent  made 
haste  to  ignore  the  reminiscence. 

"  No,"  he  went  on,  "  Pascal  didn't  become 
an  engineer,  but  he  explained  a  great  many 
things  that  engineers  find  it  very  useful  to 
know." 

"  What  sort  of  things  ?  " 

"  Things  you  couldn't  follow  just  yet,  but 
some  of  them  help  us  to  understand  the 
flight  of  a  bullet,  the  path  of  a  comet,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  air." 

"  That,"  Hugo  said  oracularly,  "  is  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

"  I  saw  it  in  one  of  my  pufpy  books.  Did 
old  Euclid  write  about  that  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  his  work  helped,  in  its  own 
way,  the  men  who  weighed  the  air.  Don't 
puzzle  about  that  just  now.  You'll  hear  it 
all  in  good  time.     You  may  think  yourself  a 
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very  lucky  little  boy  to  escape  a  lot  of  hard 
things  your  father  and  your  grandfather  had 
to  learn,  now  that  poor  old  Euclid  has  gone 
out  of  the  window." 

His  sympathies,  however — for  children  are 
conservative — seemed  to  lie  with  the  rejected 
geometer.  "What  did  he  make  pictures 
of  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  a  bridge,  for  one  thing." 

The  mischief  was  done.  The  Engineer 
reared  np,  so  to  speak,  on  his  hind  legs. 
"  What  sort  of  a  bridge  ? "  he  demanded 
eagerly. 

"  The  bridge  of  asses." 

The  Engineer  laughed  merrily.  "  For 
donkeys  to  cross  ?  " 

"  No.  That's  the  funny  thing  about  it ; 
it's  a  bridge  no  donkey  can  ever  get  across. 
Thousands  of  them  have  tried." 

"  Do  let  me  see  it !  "  Hugo  pleaded. 

It  could  do  no  harm,  but  he  would  very 
likely  be  disappointed.  He  knew  where  to 
find "  the  venerable  and  battered  volume 
which  he  had  believed  was  a  Newel  id  or 
some  such  mysterious  thing.  "Don't  look 
for  that  name  on  the  back,  however,"  the 
Unwise  Parent  warned  him.  "  It's  called 
'  Elements  of  Geometry.' " 

He  ran  off,  and  came  back  very  soon  with 
the  right  book.  The  bridge  was  evidently 
a  puzzle,  but  not,  it  seemed,  wholly  dis- 
appointing. 

"  Why  can't  donkeys  cross  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because,  you  see,  they  have  got  two  legs. 
They  are  boy  donkeys.  Not  to  puzzle  you 
more,  it  means  that  some  boys,  who  might 
be  very  clever  at  other  things,  could  never 
learn  mathematics,  and  when  they  came  to 
this  lesson,  the  fifth,  in  old  Euclid,  they 
stuck  fast  and  never  got  any  further." 

"  Did  you  get  over,  Daddy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  But  there's  another,  much 
further  on,  away  from  Euclid  altogether.  It's 
called  co-ordinate  geometry.  Awfully  hard 
words,  aren't  they  ?  Well,  Daddy  stuck  there 
— chiefly,  however,  because  he  was  lazy  and 
also  because  he  had  heard  the  Sirens'  Song." 

"That's  in  'Stories  from  the  Odyssey,'" 
Hugo  remarked  casually.  But  he  was  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  Euclid,  looking  at  the 
diagrams  as  if  they  fascinated  him. 

"  How  do  you  cross  the  bridge  ? "  he 
inquired. 

"  Oh,  you  must  begin  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. That's  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
bridge.  But  I  don't  think  you  need  trouble 
about  it  at  all.  You'll  do  things  quite 
differently  when  you  go  to  school.  Daddy's 
education  is  a  back  number." 


Still  the  strange  child  continued  to  look 
at  the  outworn  formuli©.  He  had  always 
loved  playing  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and 
a  measure.  Heaven  only  knows  what  chord 
of  imagination  or  natural  aptitude  the  figures 
had  stirred. 
"Let's  begin  right  at  the  beginning,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well,  just  for  fun,  you  know.  But 
we'll  leave  all  those  curious  strings  of  A's 
and  B's  and  C's  alone.  I'll  tell  you  what 
the  lines  and  circles  and  things  mean."  He 
knew  already  the  different  kinds  of  triangles. 
We  ran  lightly  through  the  definitions.  He 
grasped  them  as  easily  as  the  alphabet. 
Then  he  followed  with  an  interest  and  in- 
telligence that  was  delightful  the  idea  of  the 
first  four  propositions.  We  took  them  very 
much  in  the  modern  way.  But  the  inveterate 
conservative  came  up  again.  The  strings  of 
ABC,  CBA,  must  mean  something,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  there.  Mightn't  he  see  the  old 
way  that  Daddy  went  when  he  was  little  ? 
It  was  criminal,  but  the  temptation  to  see 
whether  he  could  follow  a  simple  proof  was 
too  much.  The  proverbial  duck  does  not 
take  to  water  more  easily.  Then  the  book 
was  shut  with  a  snap,  and  Hugo  was  packed 
off  to  play  cricket. 

But  the  spell  of  exact  science  w^as  upon 
him.  Next  day  he  came  with  pencil  and 
paper,  and  began  to  work  out  for  himself 
without  the  book  what  he  had  picked  up  with 
so  little  effort.  Leaping  far  beyond  what  he 
had  heard,  he  asked  whether  two  circles  didn't 
touch  just  at  one  little,  Httle  point. 

Again  an  Unwise  Parent  was  tempted,  and 
fell. 

"  How  would  you  find  out  just  where  they 
touch  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  Boy  curled  himself  up  in  a  big  chair, 
and  thought  for  a  little.  Then  he  beamed 
as  the  light  broke  in  upon  him. 

"  I  would  join  the  centres,"  he  said. 
Then  he  proposed  to  put  three  touching 
circles  inside  an  equal-sided  triangle.  That 
required  a  little  help,  but  he  had  the  right 
idea.  Still,  this  was  only  a  crafty  way  of 
entrapping  his  father  into  further  indis- 
cretions.    The  rogue  knows  his  man. 

"  Daddy,"  he  said  with  his  most  ingrati- 
ating smile,  "  let's  cross  the  asses'  bridge." 

In  a  spirit  of  sport  the  thing  was  done, 
easily  and  quickly.  He  followed  the  argu- 
ment at  once  without  a  stumble.  What  was 
done  with  so  little  effort  could  not  be  harm- 
ful. Still,  it  might  be  well  to  avoid  the 
theoretical  as  much  as  possible.  The  best 
way  would  be  to  substitute  the  practical. 
The  solution  came  in  a  wonderful  toy. 
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XII.— THE    REIGN    OF    EDWARD    II. 


WHEN     Edward    I.    died,    his    son 
Edward,  called  of  Carnarvon,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  ;    and    whereas   the    father 
stands  forth  in  history  as  a  wise   national 
monarch,    the   son  appears    to    have    been 
utterly  without  patriotism.     Edward  I.  died 
universally  honoured ;  Edward  II.  was  deposed, 
without  a  hand  being  raised  in  his  behalf, 
and    perished, 
mysteriously  and 
unlamented.    In 
his  father's  life- 
time Edward  fell 
under  the  influ- 
ence  of    Piers 
Gaveston,theson 
of    a   Gascon 
knight,  who,   as 
reward    for    his 
father's     merits, 
was  early  taken 
into    the    estab- 
lishment of  'the 
young    Prinjce 
of   Wales.      But 
the    influence 
which    he   there 
obtained  led  to  a 
condition  of 
d  isagreement 
between     father 
and   son,    whicli 
was   tlie    fore- 
runner   of     the 
kingly     and 
parental  lelati  on  s 
of     Henry     lY. 
with  the  youtli- 
ful   Prince  Hal, 
to  look  for  ii 
moment  beyond 
our  immediate 
subject.     Shakespeare  nas  rescued  the  latter 
prince  from  un worthiness  by  surrounding  him 
with  an  atmosphere  of  wit ;  and  Henry  Y.,  as 
the  Madcap  Prince  of  Wales,  lies  in  the  poet's 
embalming  pages  with  just  sufficient  touch 
of  human,  youthful  indiscretion  about  him 
to  make  him  akin  to  all  other  youths  upon 
whom  princely  prerogative  has  or  has  not 
been   thrust.      Had   Shakespeare   shown   us 
an  Edward  II.  fighting  at  his  father's  side 
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in    Scotland  '  wdien    he   was   nineteen,  and 
courageously  preceding  his  parent,  at  twenty- 
two,  in  the  expedition  against  Robert  Bruce, 
he  might,  with  his  facility  of  poetic  invention, 
have  given  us  a  sweet-tongued  Edward,  other 
than  Christopher    Marlowe's,  to   have   won 
our  sympathies  when  he,  too,  '*  sluiced  out 
his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood." 
No  sooner  was  the  old   king  dead   than 
the  new  monarch 
recalled  Ga  vesto  n 
from    the    exile 
into     w  h  i  c  h 
Edward    I.    had 
sent   him,  made 
h  i  m       L  0  r  d 
Chamberlain, 
married   him  to 
his     niece,    and 
appointed      him 
regent    of    the 
kingdom  on  his 
own  departure  to 
Boulogne  to 
marry    Isabella, 
the  daughter  of 
Phihp of  France; 
a  n  d     w  h  e  n 
Edward    w  a  s 
crowned   in    tlie 
February  of  the 
following     year, 
I  3 0  8  ,    sue  h 
further   honours 
were  bestowed 
upon    Gaveston, 
that  the  incensed 
barons,  but  three 
days     after    the 
coronation,  com- 
bined to  demand 
his    banishment. 
Edward    yielded 
so  far  as  to  send  him  to  Ireland  as  governor, 
but  within  a  year  he  w^as  recalled. 

It  reads  as  very  petty,  this  jealous  internal 
turmoil  which  succeeded  a  time  of  wise 
legislation  and  valuable  conquest,  but,  trivial 
as  it  was,  it  was  the  first  stage  on  the  road 
to  that  abyss  in  which  the  king  was  later  to 
be  engulfed. 

The  formal  consent  of  Pailiament  had 
been  obtained  for  Gaveston's  re-establishment 
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in  England,  bub  the  foolhardy  Gascon 
had  learnt  no  lesson,  and  displayed  his 
triumph  with  arrogant  ostentation.  Bat 
when  Edward,  in  dire  want  of  money,  sum- 
moned a  Parliament,  many  of  the  barons 
refused  to  come  ;  and  when,  in  answer  to 
repeated  summonses,  they  appeared  at  West- 
minster in  the  spring  of  1810,  it  was  in 
complete  armour,  and,  in  1311,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  appointmentof  a  com- 
mittee of  nobles  and  bishops,  under  the  title  of 
Lords  Ordainers,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  Re- 
forms in  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  king's 
household. 

When  Edward  met 
his  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was 
compelled  to  consent 
that  Gaveston  should 
once  more  be  banished 
the  kingdom,  never 
to  return,  under  pain 
of  death.  All  estates 
and  revenues  granted 
to  Gaveston  were  re- 
called, and  any  renewal 
of  them  in  the  future 
was  declared  invalid  ; 
and  it  w-as  further 
decreed  that  the 
barons  should  in 
future  have  a  voice  in 
the  choosing  of  the 
chief  officers  of  State. 
The  king  made  a  show 
of  protesting  against 
these  articles,  but  pre- 
sently signed  them, 
dissolved  Parliament, 
and  retired  to  the 
north,  and  in  less 
than  two  months 
received  Gaveston  at 
York,  made  a  pro- 
clamation declaring 
permission     that    he 
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that  it  was  by  his 
had  returned,  and 
presently  restored  to  him  all  his  estates  and 
honouis. 

The  barons  tliereupon  formed  a  confederacy, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  assembling  to  hold 
a  tournament,  proceeded  with  a  strong  force 
to  York.  Edward  and  his  court  had 
removed  to  Tynemouth,  when  Lancaster 
and  his  followers  surprised  him.  From 
Tynemouth,   Edward   proceeded   by   sea   to 


Scarborough,  wdiere  the  castle,  completely 
fortified  and  stored  with  provisions,  was 
deemed  impregnable.  Here  he  left  Gaveston, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  York,  hoping  to 
raise  an  army  and  to  defeat  the  barons.  But 
Gaveston  Avas  obliged  to  surrender.  There- 
upon Pembroke  carried  him  to  Dedington, 
near  Banbury,  and  thence  to  Warwick  Castle, 
where  he  was  tried  by  the  nobles  and  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  edict  of  the 
Parliament  which  decreed  that  penalty  if  he 
returned  to  England. 
He  Avas  at  once 
beheaded. 

The  situation  in 
Scotland  had  now 
become  so  critical  as 
to  demand  the 
immediate  attention 
of  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  Through- 
out the  five  years  of 
Edward's  incompetent 
reign,  the  ascendancy 
over  Scottish  politics 
which  his  heroic 
father  had  toiled  so 
strenuously  to  establish 
had  been  gradually 
declining.  Within  a 
year  of  Edward's  acces- 
sion, Bruce's  position 
improved,  and  he  won 
an  important  victory 
over  the  English 
leader,  Mowbray,  and 
John  Comyn,  Earl  of 
]3uchan.  Presently 
Aberdeen  threw  off 
the  English  sway,  and 
the  citizens  conquered 
first  the  garrison  of 
the  castle,  and  then 
an  English  force  sent 
to  crush  them.  The 
struggle  had  become 
embittered  by  national 
hatred  and  a  fierce  passion  for  revenge,  and 
no  quarter  was  given,  every  prisoner  being 
ruthlessly  butchered.  By  1814  Eoxburgh 
and  Edinburgh  were  in  Bruce's  possession, 
and  Stirling  was  closely  beleaguered  by  his 
forces,  when  Edward  at  last  arrived  with  a 
splendid  force  to  do  battle  at  Bannockburn, 
beneath  the  fortress  of  Stirling.  Here  Bruce, 
by  strategy  and  the  patriotic  valour  of  his 
inferior  forces,  completely  routed  the  English 
army,  witli  slaughter  unusually  great  even 
for  those  times  of  wljolcsale  vengeance.    The 
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surrender  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  soon  after 
that  of  Botliwell  Castle,  followed  the  victory 
of  Bannockburri  ;  and  now  at  length  the 
wife,  daughter,  and  sister  of  Bruce,  who  had 
been  held  captive  for  seven  years  in  England, 
were  liberated  in  exchange  for  prisoners  of 
note. 


In  the  renaissance  of  national  pride  that 
followed  upon  these  victories,  Edward  Bruce, 
the  king's  younger  brother,  even  considered 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  an  attainable  am- 
bition. He  was  crowned  at  Carrickfergus 
King  of  Ulster.  The  AVelsh,  again  in  insur- 
rection, formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and 
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King  Robert  Bruce  liimself  Avent  over  to 
Ireland  with  reinforcements  to  take  part  in 
the  enterprise.  A¥hile  he  was  awaj  from 
Scotland,  the  Enghsh  made  various  incursions 
across  the  border,  which  were  stoutly  repulsed 
by  James  Douglas — the  "  Douglas,  tender 
and  true,"  of  the  poet — and  bj  Sinclair, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  the  Pope,  hostilities  were 
maintained.  Robert  Bruce  returned  from 
Ireland,  but  the  career  of  his  brother  Edward 
was  brought  to  a  violent  close.  At  Fagher, 
near  Dundalk,  he  t\as  utterly  defeated  by  an 


Despensers  into  an  invidious  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nobility  generally,  and  the  great 
estates  bestowed  alike  on  the  fatlier  and  tfie 
son  became  a  cause  of  jealousy  and  even  of 
alarm.  In  1321,  as  the  result  of  a  fierce 
dispute  about  estates  on  the  Welsh  border, 
the  Lords  of  the  Marches  formed  a  powerful 
league  against  the  Despensers,  and  were 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

The  barons  solemnly  bound  themselves 
by  an  oath  that  they  would  not  lay  down 
arms  until  the  Despensers,  both  father 
and   son,    were   banished.     Headed   by  the 
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English  army,  and  lost  his  life.  In  1819, 
King  Edward  endeavoured  to  regain  Berwick, 
but  was  driven  back.  In  reprisal  a  Scottish 
army  marched  across  the  border,  and  ravaged 
the  country  as  far  as  Yorkshire. 

But  Edward  was  occupied  with  complica- 
tions nearer  home,  and  that  too  closely  to 
retaliate  on  the  Scottish  aggressors.  The 
destruction  of  Gaveston  had  taught  him  no 
lasting  lesson,  and  he  had  soon  bestowed 
just  as  much  undeserved  wealth  and  political 
power  upon  new  favourites,  two  nobles,  the 
Despensers,  father  and  son.  The  extravagant 
favours    of    the    king    soon    put    tlie    two 


Earl  of  Ijancaster  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford, 
they  marched  to  London,  and  obtained  a 
pronouncement  in  Parliyment  by  which 
the  tW'O  Despensers,  accused  of  usurping 
royal  authority,  were  banished  the  kingdom. 
Roused  by  this  action,  Edward  led  an  army 
against  the  confederate  barons  at  Borough- 
bridge,  alleging  that  they  were  in  league  with 
his  Scottish  enemies,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were.  The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  killed,  and 
Lancaster  Avas  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded. 
Roger,  Lord  Mortimer,  of  Wigmore,  who  now 
comes  prominently  into  history  for  the  first 
time  as  the  determined  opponent  of  the  king, 
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was  imprisoned,  and  in  a  Parliament  held  at 
York  the  ordinances  made  at  Westminster 
to  curb  the  bestowal  of  undue  powers  on 
individuals  by  the  king  were  annulled,  and 
the  two  Despensers  were  recalled  from  exile 
and  loaded  with  new  honours  and  large 
rewards  from  the  estates  of  those  barons 
who  had  thus  been  crushed  by  the  king. 

This  was  the  hour  of  Edward's  ascendancy. 
He  had  defeated  his  disaffected  barons,  and 
even  Parliament  played  into  his  hands  in  its 
desire  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  great  nobles 
by  establishing  the  important  principle  that 
matters  of  national  concern  could  only  be 
dealt  with  by  the  united  action  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  thus  the  commons  were  definitely 
admitted  to  a  share  in  future  law-making. 

With  his  new  accession  of  authority,  the 
king  now^  took  the  opportunity  of  seeking 
redress  for  Scottish  raids  and  general  turbu- 
lence, and  led  a  large  army  across  the  border, 
but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  action, 
and  a  truce  for  the  ensning  thirteen   years 
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was  arranged  between  the  two  countries. 
Within  less  tlian  two  years,  however,  in  this 
day  of  recovered  power,  new  foes  started  up 
to  meet  Edward  II.  Charles  lY.  of  France 
was  tampering  with  the  English  possessions 
in  Guienne  and  Ponthieu,  and  had  taken 
several  important  castles. 

Queen  Isabella  now  persuaded  Edward  to 
send  her  and  their  twelve-year-old  son  to 
Paris  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  once  there 
she  agreed  to  a  treaty  extremely  disadvan- 
tageous to  England,  and,  furtlier,  was  largely 
responsible  for  arranging  that  the  Frencli 
king's  claim  for  the  attendance  of  Edward 
at  his  court  to  do  homage  for  liis  French 
possessions  should  bo  met  by  the  English 
king  agreeing  to  transfer  their  lordship  to 
his  young  son,  since  the  latter  happened  to 
be  already  at  the  French  court.  In  Paris 
Isabella  remained,  and  there  set  up  a  small 
court,and  Roger,  Lord  Mortimer, of  Wigmore, 
escaped  from  imprisonment;  but  still  an  exile, 
became  chief  officer  of  her  household,  and 
from  Paris  was  spread  the  net  of  intrigne 
Avhich  was  to  enmesh  King  Edward  to  his 
doom.  The  queen  persistently  declined  to 
return  to  England,  or  to  allow  the  young 
prince  to  return  either,  affirming  that  the 
Despensers  had  plotted  against  her  life  and 
that  of  the  prince.  King  Edward  wrote  to 
the  Pope,  entreating  him  to  command  the 
French  king  to  send  home  his  wife  and  son. 
The  Pope  enjoined   the  king  to  send  away 
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Isabella,  and  Charles  out- 
wardly obeyed  the  Pope's 
command,  but  interfered  no 
further  when  the  Count  of 
Hainault  extended  his 
hospitality  to  Isabella.  To 
cement  her  alliance  with  the 
Count  of  Hainault,  Isabella 
betrothed  her  youthful  son, 
Prince  Edward,  to  the 
Count's  daughter  Philippa. 
A  strong  faction  in  support 
of  the  disaffected  queen  now 
rapidly  developed,  and  was 
joined  even  by  the  king's 
own  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  with  other  influential 
barons,  whose  grievances 
Eoger  Mortimer  was  able  to 
turn  to  good  account  in 
Isabella's  interests.  In  the 
autumn,  Isabella  and  the 
young  Edward  returned  as 
leaders  of  a  revolutionary 
party.  As  to  the  support 
forthcoming  in  England  for 
such  an  invasion,  there  seems 
never  to  have  been  any 
doubt,  and,  as  Lingaid 
points  out,  it  affords  the 
chief  proof  we  have  that 
the  charges  against  Edward 
and  his  favourites  were  not 
without  foundation.  Isabella 
and  her  revolutionary  lords 
were  generally  hailed  as  the 
deliverers  of  the  country. 
The  Lancastrian  lords 
hastened  to  meet  the  queen, 
the  primate  supplied  her 
with  a  sum  of  money  to  pay 
her  followers,  and  the  king's 
other  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  with  three  bishops, 
repaired  to  her  camp. 
Letters  were  immediately 
WTitten  to  the  remaining 
prelates  and  barons  to  win 
them  over  to  her  party,  by 
the  exposition  of  her  views, 
and  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  her  present  force, 
and  of  the  support  which 
she  expected  from  her 
brother,  the  French  king. 

As  the  revolutionary 
party  approached  London, 
Edward  fled  to  Neath,  the 
two  Despensers  were  taken. 
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and  died  the  death  of  traitors,  and  Edward 
surrendered  to  his  pursuers. 

In  the  first  week  of  January,  1327,  Parlia- 
ment discussed  whether  Edward  should  be 
released  and  recDgnised  once  more  as  king, 
or  should  be  formally  deposed,  aCnd  his  youth- 
ful son  crowned  in  his  stead.  By  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  the  king  was  deposed. 

When  the  populace  thronged  to  West- 
minster the  next  morning  to  learn  the  result 
of  the  debate,  they  greeted  the  decision  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm.  The  boy  prince  was 
forthwith  proclaimed  king,  and  all  the  peers, 
save  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  three 
bishops,  transferred  their  fealty  from  father 
to  son. 


king,  for  the  purpose  of  public  display,  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  crown.  A  few 
days  afterwards  proclamation  was  made  that 
Edward  II.  was  deposed  by  general  consent 
of  peers  and  conmions  ;  that  he  had  agreed 
to  accept  as  his  successor  his  eldest  son. 
Prince  Edward,  whose  peace  was  accordingly 
cried  abroad,  and  his  accession  proclaimed. 
The  young  king  was  crowned  as  Edward  III. 
on  January  29,  1827. 

Berkeley  Castle  was  the  place  of  imprison- 
ment to  which  Edward  was  consigned,  and 
here,  nine  months  after  his  deposition,  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  bar- 
barously put   to   death,   at   the  instigation, 
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These  irregular  proceedings  were  probably 
pursued  in  order  to  extort  from  Parliament 
an  assent  from  which  it  could  not  afterwards 
recede.  For  though  the  prince  was  declared 
king,  his  father  had  neither  resigned  nor  been 
formally  deposed.  To  remedy  this  illogicality, 
there  were  then  exhibited  in  Parliament 
articles  charging  Edward  II.  with  indolence, 
incapacity,  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, cruelty,  oppression  of  the  Church,  and 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath. 

Ten  days  later  a  deputation  from  Parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  burgesses,  proceeded  to  Kenil- 
worth,  and   obtained   from    the   imprisoned 


it  was  supposed,  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 
Murder  was  dealt  with  temperately  in  those 
days.  No  investigation  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  monarch's  end  was  made,  and  tlie 
body  was  unceremoniously  buried  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

The  new  king,  Edward  III.,  was  but  four- 
teen years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
deposition,  and  although  Parliament  ap- 
pointed a  Council  of  Regency  and  nominated 
tlie  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  the  man  cap- 
tured at  Boroughbridge,  protector  of  theyoiing 
king's  person,  the  queen-mother,  Isabella, 
and  Mortimer  practically  ruled  England. 

Three  years  later,  when  Edward  had  reached 
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Ids  eighteenth  year,  came  the  execution  of 
Mortimer,  to  which  tlie  young  king  was 
certainly  privy,  and  the  practical  imprison- 
ment of  Isabella  at  the  manor  of  Risings,  in 
Norfolk.  The  actual  reign  of  Edward  III. 
then  began  with  his  proclamation  that  he 
had  taken  the  government  of  his  realm  into 
his  own  hands,  and  his  summoning  of  a  new 


Parliament  to  assist  him  in  the  task.  Though 
belonging  chronologically  to  our  next  article, 
Opie's  picture  of  the  seizing  of  Mortimer  in 
the  presence  of  Queen  Isabella,  at  Nottingham 
Castle,  is  here  included,  as  closing  the  sordid 
story  of  the  downfall  of  the  second  Edward, 
and  so  clearing  the  way  for  the  martial 
theme  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
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published  in  its  entirety  in  the  one  number,  and  other  contributions 
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EDEN    PHILLPOTTS 

grouped  under  the  general  title  of  "At  the  Plume  of   Feathers, 
which  will   be   found  to  be  in  the  famous   rustic   novelist's  most 
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The  other  new  series  will  be  a  sequel  to  a  f amous  Wl  N  DSO R  success  by 

ROBERT    BARR 

entitled,  '*  Lord  Stranleigh,  Philanthropist."  This  will  appear  in 
the  form  of  complete  episodes  at  monthly  intervals  from  the 
December  issue  onwards,  the  series  eventually  making  a  whole 
novel  of  even  more  racy  quality  than  its  popular  predecessor, 
'*  Young  Lord  Stranleigh." 

In  addition  to  this  notable  array  of  important  fiction  the  number 

will  include^  valuable  articles  on  a  variety  of  themes  by  writers  of 

the    highest   authority  and   distinction.      Some   particulars  as   to 

these  subjects  are  given  on  the  next  page. 


Prominent  among  the  many  notable  features  of  the  number  will 
be  the  first  of  several  new  articles  by 

MISS    ELLEN    TERRY 

forming   a   second   series   of  reminiscences  for  which  space  was 

not    available    in    the  great  actress's   widely-read   autobiography. 

The    first  paper    deals  with   the   subject  of 

'SHAKESPEARE'S    HEROINES" 

and  incidentally  surveys  the  many  traditions  as  to  their  represen- 
tation on  the  stage,  while  including  much  autobiographical  matter. 
The  article  is  illumined  with  all  the  vivacity  and  charm,  the  ready 
wit,  and  wealth  of  anecdote  which  distinguished  Miss  Terry's  earlier 

series  of  memoirs. 

Among  the  other  well-known  contributors  of  articles  to  this  number 
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SIR    HENRY    LUCY  ("Toby,  M.P."  of  "Punch") 
CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS,  J.  HOLT  SCHOOLING 

and  other  writers  of  special  authority. 

The  pictorial  attractions  of  the  number  will  include  a  large  number 
of  finely-printed  reproductions  from  pictures  representing  a  variety 
of  interests.  These  will  range  in  theme  from  the  classical  subjects 
of  Lord  Leighton  to  the  homeliest  interests  of  modern  life,  by  field 
and  fireside,  pausing  midway  between  those  extremes  to  include 
the  modern  representatives  of  classical  roles,  a  propos  to  Miss  Ellen 
Terry's  fascinating  article.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  of  these  Art 
Subjects  will  be  given  as 

15    BEAUTIFUL    COLOURED    PLATES    15 

Four  of  these  finely-printed  coloured  plates  appear  in  an  article  on 
A  Great  Collection  of  Modern  Art,  which  also  contains  sixteen 
admirable  reproductions  in   black  and  white,  printed  in  a  special 

section  of  art  paper. 

No  nature  lovers  should  miss  the  Landscapes  and  Country  Scenes 
printed  in  Colours  which  appear  later  on  in  the  volume.  There 
will  also  be  Hand-coloured  Theatrical  Portraits  in  which  the  cos- 
tumes are  carefully  copied  from  those  actually  worn  by  the  players, 
and  other  reproductions  in  the  original  colours  from  Famous 
Pictures  of  Musical  Life,  and  "The  Children's  Season  "  of  the  year 
will  be  represented  by  two  charming  Coloured  Plates  from 
favourite  pictures  of  Child-life. 

The    black    and    white    illustrations    of    the    many    stories    and 

articles  will  include  typical  work  by  such  acknowledged  masters  of 

this  branch  of  modern  art  as 

MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN  HARRY  FURNISS  GUNNING  KING 

FRED  PEGRAM  L.  RAVEN-HILL  CYRUS  CUNEO 

CLAUDE  SHEPPERSON  DUDLEY  HARDY  LESLIE  HUNTER 

BALIOL  SALMON  A.  WALLIS  MILLS  GILBERT  HOLIDAY 

and  many  others.  This  will  be  the  sixteenth  of  the  WINDSOR'S 
great  double  numbers  for  the  Christmas  Season,  and  it  is  not 
too    much    to    say    that    it    will     eclipse    even     its    own    fifteen 

predecessors  as  a 
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ELL,  you  will  have 
one  case  the  less  to 
try  to-morrow,  Sir 
John,"  said  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the 
table,  with  a  little 
laugh.  "  For  my 
part,  I  wish  the 
poor  devil  luck 
—  a  sporting 
chance,  at  least. 
May  they  never  find  him  ! " 

Sir  John  Yeasey  sipped  his  wine  slowly ; 
just  as  slowly  and  deliberately  set  down  his 
glass.  "  They  will  find  the  man,  and  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  try  him,"  he  said  slowly  ;  "  it 
will  probably  also  be  my  duty  to  sentence 
him  to  death.  The  case  is  a  pretty  clear 
one,  and  he  is  only  postponing  the  evil  day." 
Sir  John  turned  to  his  neighbour,  and 
began  to  talk  of  some  other  matter,  as  though 
this  that  had  been  mentioned  was  something 
he  did  not  care  to  discuss — much  as  a  man 
may  decline  to  talk  "  shop  "  in  his  hours  of 
leisure.  But  although  he  did  not  speak  of 
it,  others  did ;  and  with  glances  at  the 
strong,  stern  face  of  the  judge,  whispers 
went  about  the  table  concerning  the  strange 
and  exciting  event  of  that  day. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  assizes,  and  Sir 
John  Yeasey,  on  circuit,  had  come  to  the 
town  of  Grimchester,  and  had,  as  usual, 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Reginald  Tamlyn,  of  Tamlyn  Place. 
He  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  there,  and 
only  a  few  very  select  old  friends  were  invited 
to  meet  him.  The  big  house  adjoined  the 
town,  and  was  convenient  for  the  judge. 

The  amazing  business  to  which  reference 
had  been  made  was  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
that  day — a  man  awaiting  trial.  How  it 
had  happened  no  one  seemed  quite  to  know, 
for,  of  all  men,  this  man  was  the  one  most 
carefully  to  be  guarded — the  indictment 
against  him  was  that  of  murder.  Yet  in 
some  fashion  or  other,  yet  to  be  explained, 
he  had  contrived  to  slip  out  of  his  prison, 
and  to  get  clear  away.  This  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  whisperings  round  the  table  — 
whisperings  of  which  the  judge  himself 
seemed  to  take  no  notice. 


Presently,  however,  as  though  some  final 
word  were  expected  of  him,  he  turned  gravely 
to  his  host  and  spoke  of  the  thing.  "  T 
shall,  of  course,  make  strong  comment  to- 
morrow concerning  this  escape.  It  is  dis- 
graceful that,  in  a  city  like  this,  a  man  may 
slip  out  of  the  hands  of  justice,  and  get  clear 
away.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  will  be 
caught ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  those 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  man 
will  be  punished." 

"  Law  and  order  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
are,  of  course,  all  right,"  said  Eeginald 
Tamlyn  from  his  end  of  the  t^ble,  with  a 
grave  little  nod  ;  "  but,  for  all  that,  I'm  afraid 
I'm  not  on  the  side  of  the  angels  in  this 
case.  The  fellow's  quite  young,  and  the 
crime  was  one  merely  of  anger — nothing 
premeditated  about  it.  I  hope  he'll  get 
away.  I  saw  him  when  they  first  got 
him,  and  I  liked  the  look  of  him.  I  hope 
Philip  Silver  won't  be  caught  yet  awhile,  at 
least." 

There  was  a  little  quick  exclamation  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  then  a 
murmur  of  apology  —  Lady  Yeasey  had 
knocked  over  a  glass  of  wine.  A  servant 
had  hurried  to  her  assistance,  and  her  head 
was  bent  over  the  little  disaster.  In  the 
midst  of  her  murmured  apologies,  she  asked 
a  question  of  the  host,  even  while  she  did 
not  look  at  him. 

"  What  did  you  say  the  name  was  ?  " 

"  Philip  Silver,"  answered  Tamlyn.  "  I'm 
afraid.  Lady  Yeasey,"  he  added,  with  a  bow 
in  her  direction,  "  that  I've  shocked  you  very 
much  with  my  extraordinary  views.  As  the 
wife  of  a  famous  judge,  you  must  be  all  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order,  I  am  sure." 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  answered,  a  little 
absently. 

She  was  looking  straight  across  the  table 
at  her  husband.  The  face  of  the  judge  was 
grimly  set,  as  it  always  was,  yet  just  now 
there  was  a  little  shadow  of  pain  upon  it. 
Lady  Yeasey,  watching  him,  had  a  curious 
look  upon  her  face  also.  The  lips  were  sligh tly 
parted,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  frightened 
look  of  someone  waiting  for  a  disaster  that 
is  surely  approaching.  Then,  as  her  neigh- 
bour spoke  to  her,  the  look  was  gone,  and  she 
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smiled  quickly  and  answered  with  a  common- 
place. 

After  dinner  Sir  John  Veasej  excused  liiin- 
self ;  he  had  work  to  do.  There  were  many 
notes  to  be  gone  through,  and  it  would  be 
hours  before  he  retired  to  rest.^  He  shook 
hands  with  his  host  and  hostess,  and  bowed 
gravely  to  his  fellow-guests  ;  then  went  off 
to  the  room  that  was  alw^ays  assigned  to  him 
on  such  occasions  as  these. 

It  was  a  spacious  apartment,  lined  with 
books,  and  w4th  a  great  desk  in  the  centre  of 
it.  A  cheerful  fipe  burned  in  the  grate,  and 
on  a  little  table  refreshments  had  been 
placed,  with  a  few  sandwiches  in  a  covered 
dish — the  judge  would  be  working  late. 
Long  windows  reaching  to  the  floor  were  at 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  these  were  shrouded 
with  curtains.  Sir  John  Yeasey  walked 
slowly  across  the  room,  and  held  back  the 
curtain  f(«*  a  moment,  and  opened  the 
window.  A  rush  of  cool  night  air  blew  in 
upon  his  face. 

"That  room  was  intolerably  hot,"  he 
murmured  to  himself,  with  a  little  sigh  of 
relief,  "  and  I'm  tired — strangely  tired.  How 
cool  and  still  everything  is  !  " 

He  closed  the  window  and  let  the  curtain 
fall  across  it,  then  seated  himself  at  the 
desk,  and  began  to  look  over  the  pile  of 
papers  before  him.  He  did  not  seem  to 
give  much  attention  to  all  the  work  with 
which  he  was  faced.  His  thoughts  wandered 
a  little,  and  in  the  most  exasperating  fashion 
he  found  himself  thinking,  again  and  again, 
of  that  desperate,  hunted  fugitive,  now  flying 
over  the  country— the  man  who  should,  by 
every  right  of  law  and  justice,  have  stood 
before  him  in  the  dock  on  the  morrow,  with 
the  brand  of  Cain  upon  him.  The  name 
seemed  to  sing  through  his  brain,  distracting 
his  attention  from  the  notes  through  which 
he  must  go  before  he  slept. 

Philip  Silver  ! 

He  got  up  impatiently  from  his  desk,  and 
strode  across  the  room,  pulled  back  the  curtain, 
and  opened  the  window  again.  In  another 
wing  of  the  house  someone  was  softly  playing 
a  piano  ;  a  girl's  voice,  singing,  came  faintly 
to  him.  Everything  about  him  spoke  of 
order  and  culture,  and  peace  and  safety. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  the  man  flying  for 
his  life  across  the  country  with  the  brand  of 
Cain  upon  him  ? 

Philip  Silver  ! 

He  went  back  to  his  desk  again,  and  reso- 
lutely and  sternly  set  the  thing  aside,  and 
went  on  with  his  work.  The  hours  ticked 
themselves  away,  and  guests  went  to  bed. 


and  lights  were  put  out ;  and  still  the  judge 
went  through  his  notes  by  the  light  of  tlie 
small  electric  lamp  upon  his  desk.  The  rest 
of  the  room  was  in  shadow. 

A  familiar  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  man 
raised  his  head  a  little  wearily,  and  stretched 
his  cramped  limbs.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  Lady  Yeasey  came  quietly  in,  standing 
for  a  moment  just  inside  the  door,  and  look- 
ing across  at  the  face  raised  towards  her  own 
within  the  circle  of  light  from  the  lamp. 

"  Still  busy,  dear  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  couple  of  hours  yet,"  the 
man  answered.     *'  Are  you  going  to  bed  ?  " 

She  came  across  the  room,  her  garments 
rustling  softly  over  the  thick  carpet,  and 
bent,  with  a  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  kissed  his  forehead.  "  Yes,  I'm  rather 
tired,"  she  said.  "  I  ought  not  to  have  gone 
to  the  court  to-day ;  those  things  sadden 
and  depress  me." 

"  They  used  to  sadden  and  depress  me — • 
once,"  he  answered.  "  I've  got  over  all  that, 
Mary  ;  it's  merely  a  matter  of  duty.  Good 
night ! " 

^  "  Good  night  !  "  she  echoed.  She  trailed 
across  to  the  door,  stopped  there,  with  her 
hand  on  the  knob,  and  looked  back  at  him. 
He  had  been  watching  her  curiously,  think- 
ing, in  an  indefinite  way,  how  beautiful  she 
still  was,  despite  her  years  and  her  grey  hair. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  because  it  was 
above  the  line  of  light  cast  by  the  lamp  ;  he 
could  only  hear  her  voice. 

"The  man  who  escaped  ...  it  was  a  strange 
name,"  she  murmured. 

"Nothing  very  strange  about  it,"  he 
answered,  with  a  little  frown.  "  Philip 
Silver." 

"  Philip  was  the  name  of  our  boy." 

"  I  have  forbidden  you  ever  to  mention 
his  name  at  any  time,"  he  said  with  a  quiet 
sternness. 

"And  Silver  was  my  maiden  name,"  she 
went  on.  "  Oh,  John  "—she  had  come  a 
little  way  into  the  room,  and  her  hands  were 
clasped  on  her  bosom  above  her  black  dress 
—"if  it  should  be " 

"  Stop  !  "  The  man  had  risen  to  his  feet, 
and  his  face  was  above  the  circle  of  light. 
He  spoke  hoarsely.  "  You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about ;  the  name  is  a  common 
one."  He  broke  off  quickly,  and  drew  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  and  shuddered  a  little. 
"  There— there— I  did  not  mean  to  speak 
harshly,  Mary  !  But  I— I  have  work  to  do  ; 
I  have  no  time  for  idle  thoughts  or  fancies. 
Go  to  bed." 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  gathering  her 
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draperies  about  her  as  she  closed  the  door  ; 
Yeasey  sank  into  his  seat  again.  With  a  Uttle 
exclamation  he  thrust  aside  his  papers  and 
stared  into  the  shadows.  The  thing  had 
come  upon  him  again  with  full  force — and 
he  was  afraid. 

And  then  suddenly,  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  he  dragged  the  papers  forward  again, 
and  resolutely  set  to  work ;  he  could  even 
afford  to  laugh  a  little  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  thought  that  had  come  upon  him.  They 
would  hunt  down  this  Philip  Silver,  and 
would  drag  him  into  the  dock  before  the 
assizes  were  over  ;  and  he  would  prove  to  be 
some  common  wretch,  with  the  face  of  a 
murderer — some  brute  who  would  be  proud 
to  think  that  he  had  got  away  from  them  all, 
and  led  them  a  rare  dance  for  a  few  hours. 
What  had  Philip  Silver  to  do  with  this  man, 
sitting  at  his  desk  and  going  through  his  notes? 

The  will  of  the  man  w^as  so  strong  that 
he  could  bring  himself  steadily  back  to  that 
work,  and  could  forget  for  a  time  everything 
else.  So  he  worked  on  hour  after  hour, 
until  presently  he  became  aware  that  the 
atmosphere  about  him — that  calm  stillness 
wherein  the  very  sound  of  the  clock  was  an 
uproar  when  it  forced  itself  upon  his  atten- 
tion— that  all  this  had  changed,  and  was 
changing.  At  first,  the  distant  barking  of 
dogs  ;  then  a  cry  that  cut  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  was  gone  hke  the  mere  ghost  of 
a  sound  ;  then  another  cry,  and  another  ; 
then  stirrings  in  the  household,  and  quick 
feet  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  opening  of  a 
window.  The  judge  got  to  his  feet,  frown- 
ing a  little  at  this  disturbance  of  his  quiet, 
and  went  to  the  door. 

There  was  a  great  riot  going  on  in  the 
house.  The  frightened  voices  of  women 
called  to  know  what  was  the  matter ;  the 
stronger,  more  reassuring  voices  of  men 
answered  them  ;  then  a  man,  running  along 
the  corridor,  holding  a  lamp.  Sir  John 
Yeasey  hailed  him. 

"  Tamlyn,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

Tamlyn  swung  round  and  came  quickly 
towards  Yeasey,  who  stood  outside  the  door 
of  the  room.  He  looked  excited  ;  his  eyes 
in  the  glow  of  the  lamp  were  bright.  "  I 
think  theyVe  caught  their  man,"  he  said. 
"  Some  labourer  fellow  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  He  made  straight  for 
this  place,  running  and  doubling  across  the 
grounds  like  a  hare.  All  the  men  are  out — 
grooms  and  everyone  else.  We  shall  get  him, 
never  fear  !  " 

Tamlyn  turned  and  went  quickly  back, 
shouted  to  someone  he  saw  in  the  distance, 


and  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
corridor.  Yeasey  strode  along  until  he  came 
to  an  open  window — looked  from  that  out 
over  the  grounds. 

He  could  see  men  running,  with  lights 
swinging  from  their  hands  ;  he  could  hear 
the  gruff  voices  calling,  and  other  gruff  voices 
answering.  Then  the  hunt  disappeared 
round  a  corner  of  the  house,  and  the  noise 
died  away,  only  coming  back  to  where  the 
man  stood  at  the  open  window  more  and 
more  faintly.  He  closed  the  window  and 
went  back  to  his  own  room. 

He  went  in  and  shut  the  door.  One 
feeling  was  dominant  in  his  mind — they 
would  catch  this  fellow,  and  have  him  safely 
under  lock  and  key  ;  he  would  appear  in  the 
ordinary  course  before  the  judge  in  the 
morning.  It  would  merely  be  one  more 
example  of  the  futility  of  fighting  against 
the  forces  of  law  and  order.  Yeasey  walked 
towards  his  desk  and  sat  down,  and  took  up 
his  pen. 

He  wrote  steadily  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Once  or  twice  during  that  time  he  heard  the 
closing  of  a  window  or  a  door ;  once  heard 
his  host  call  a  laughing  "  Good  night !  "  to  a 
guest ;  once  heard  the  distant  barking  of  a 
dog  that  presently  was  stilled.  It  would 
have  been  undignified  on  his  part  to  go  out 
and  make  inquiries  as  to  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  the  hunt ;  time  enough  for  all 
that  in  the  morning. 

Presently,  with  a  httle  contracting  of  the 
brows,  he  held  out  his  pen  over  the  inkstand — ■ 
slowly  laid  the  pen  dow^n.  Then  he  sat  for 
a  moment  or  two,  with  his  hands  gripping 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  his  head  thrust 
forward,  listening.  He  had  to  be  very  still, 
and  he  frowned  a  little  impatiently  at  the 
steady  ticking  of  the  little  clock  on  the 
mantelshelf.  Yet  above  that  sound  he  heard 
another,  and  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  heard  it  for  quite  a  long  time,  yet 
had  not  known  what  it  meant.  It  was  the 
sound  of  a  man  breathing  deeply  quite  close 
to  him. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  w^alked 
round  the  desk,  went  with  steady  steps 
towards  the  door,  and  suddenly  touched  a 
switch,  and  flooded  the  room  with  light. 
Then  he  stepped  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
keeping  the  desk  between  himself  and  that 
shrouded  window  behind  the  curtains  of 
which  he  knew  the  man  must  be.  Suddenly 
he  challenged  that  man  in  a  stern,  command- 
ing tone — 

'*Come  out  and  show  yourself,  whoever 
you  are  ! " 

3  c 
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There  was  a  faint  movement  of  the  cnrtain, 
as  though  an  irresokite  hand  had  touched  it 
and  then  drawn  back  ;  then,  after  a  moment, 
the  curtain  was  pulled  aside,  and  a  man  took 
a  faltering,  unsteady  step  into  the  room,  and 
let  the  curtain  fall  behind  him.  And  thus, 
in  the  dead  silence  of  the  house,  the  judge 
and  the  man  who  should  have  stood  before 
him  on  the  morrow  faced  each  other. 

They  faced  each  other  in  a  dead  silence. 
The  hunted  wretch,  whose  white  face  was 
silhouetted  against  the  curtain,  watched  the 
judge  warily,  for  the  game  was  in  Yeasey's 
hands.  Yeasey,  f5r  his  part,  stared  at  the 
intruder  with  something  of  the  aspect  of  a 
man  in  a  dream — as  though  in  a  moment  he 
would  find  himself  back  again  at  his  desk, 
with  the  room  quiet  and  empty,  save  for 
himself,  and  this  man  gone.  For  he  knew 
the  man. 

"  It  can't — can't  be  true  !  "  murmured  the 
judge  at  last,  as  he  leaned  forward  with  his 
hands  on  the  desk,  and  stared  at  the  other 
man.  "  Are  you  a  spirit— come  here  to  mock 
me  ?  " 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
laughed,  with  a  laugh  that  was  half  bitter 
and  half  reckless.  "  Oh,  I'm  flesh  and  blood 
— good  aching  flesh  and  blood,  if  that's  any 
satisfaction  to  you  !  I  say  " — he  jerked  his 
head  towards  the  table  in  the  corner  where 
the  refreshments  Avere  set  out — "  I've  had 
nothing  for  hours.     You  don't  mind  ?  " 

He  shuffled  across  to  the  table  and  un- 
covered the  dish,  and  began  to  eat  savagely, 
with  furtive  eyes  upon  the  other  man,  like  a 
dog  that  is  afraid  its  food  may  be  snatched 
away.  He  shook  a  little  spirits  into  a 
tumbler,  and  drank  the  stuff  between  bites. 
Some  colour  seemed  to  come  into  his  face. 

"  I  feel  better  for  that,"  he  said.  He 
looked  all  round  the  room,  and  pushed  back 
the  hair  from  his  forehead  ;  he  seemed  a  little 
faint  and  dazed.  "  I  say,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  "  he  asked. 

Sir  John  had  not  moved  from  his  original 
position  ;  he  still  leaned  over  the  desk,  with 
his  hands  upon  it,  staring  fixedly  at  the  other 
man.     "  Don't  you  know  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  other  man  shook  his  head,  and  once 
again  pushed  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead, 
as  though  even  the  weight  of  that  oppressed 
him.     "  No.    How  should  I  know  ?  "  he  said. 

"I  am  the  judge  at  the  assizes  here," 
answered  the  other  steadily.  "  I  was  to  try 
you  to-morrow." 

'*  Heavens ! "  The  younger  man  uttered  that 
single  exclamation,  and  then  began  to  laugh— 
at  first  a  mere  low^  cackle  of  lauo:hter,  that 


ended,  as  it  had  begun,  on  a  sort  of  sob,  then 
a  little  louder,  while  the  man  rocked  and 
swayed  on  his  feet,  and  held  to  the  curtain 
for  support.  "  That's  funny,  isn't  it  ?  "  he 
said  at  last. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  the  man," 
breathed  the  judge  ;  "I  didn't  understand 
that.     How  did  you  get  away  ?  " 

"  Too  long  a  story  to  tell  now,"  answered 
the  other.  "  I  was  hiding  to-night,  when 
some  fool  blundered  on  my  track,  and  then 
raised  an  outcry.  I  bolted  across  the 
grounds  and  got  in  here.  The  hunt  all 
swarmed  past  me.  The  room  was  empty  ;  I 
thought  I  could  wait  until  things  had  quieted 
down  a  bit." 

He  shuffled  awkwardly  towards  the  win- 
dow. He  limped,  as  though  from  some 
recent  injury,  and  his  young  face,  so  haggard 
and  so  hopeless,  was  twisted  for  a  moment 
with  pain.  "  It  seems  all  quiet  enough  now," 
he  said,  with  a  nod,  "  and  there's  nothing 
further  to  wait  for.  They  won't  catch  me 
again.     Good  night !  " 

The  judge  leaned  further  forward  over  the 
desk,  and  spoke  sharply.  "  Stop  !  You  can't 
go  !     I  won't  let  you  go  !  " 

The  man  twisted  about  and  came  back 
again.  He  limped  to  the  desk,  and  leaned 
across  it,  and  thrust  his  young  face  towards 
the  face  of  the  judge.  "  What  is  it  to  you 
whether  I  go,  or  whether  I'm  caught  again  ?  " 
he  demanded.  "  You'll  have  a  job  the  less 
to  do  to-morrow — one  of  those  jobs  you  like, 
and  are  paid  well  for.  Besides,"  he  added, 
with  a  faint  sneer,  "  it  might  be  awkward, 
and  might  shock  your  feelings,  if  you  had  to 
say  those  words  about  hanging  by  the  neck 
till  I'm  dead — to  your  own  son  !  " 

"  You  are  a  fugitive  from  justice,"  answered 
Sir  John  Yeasey.  "  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform." 

"  You're  not  a  policeman  ;  leave  them  to 
their  own  work,"  retorted  the  other. 
"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  know,  just  for  your 
own  satisfaction,  whether  I  did  this  thing  or 
not  for  which  I  was  to  have  stood  before 
you  to-morrow,  eh  ?  " 

Yeasey  did  not  answer.  He  stared  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  his  son,  and  his  eyes  had  a 
faint  fear  in  them,  even  though  the  mouth 
was  as  grim  set  as  ever. 

"  Guilty,  my  lord !  "  whispered  the  younger 
man,  with  his  face  within  six  inches  of  the 
face  of  the  judge,  and  with  a  laugh  on  his 
lips.  "  I  killed  him  right  enough  ;  it  was 
all  done  in  a  minute.  And  now — good 
night  to  you  !  " 

He  had  turned  to  limp  again  towards  the 
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window,  when,  like  a  flash,  tiie  door  was 
opened,  and  LadjYeasej  stepped  straight  in. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  with  the  door  in  her 
hand,  and  then  swept  her  draperies  out  of 
the  way,  and  closed  the  door  and  stood 
there.  The  hunted  man  had  stopped  for  a 
moment ;  it  was  as  though  the  three  of 
them  had,  by  some  magical  process,  been 
suddenly  stopped  in  those  attitudes,  and 
were  never  to  move  again. 

And  then  suddenly  the  woman,  with  a 
little  inarticulate  cry,  as  though  she  spoke  to 
a  child,  took  a  step  forward  and  held  out 
her  arms.  The  younger  man  moved  towards 
her,  and  w^as  caught  and  held,  wdth  his  head 
bent  down  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Phil — my  Phil !  "  she  murmured  over 
and  over  again. 

"  Let  him  alone  !  Don't  touch  him  ! "  said 
the  judge,  without  moving  from  where  he 
stood.  Yet  neither  of  them  paid  the 
faintest  attention  to  what  he  said. 

"  It's  all  right,  mumsie,"  murmured  Philip, 
with  a  little  catch  in  his  voice  that  was  half 
a  laugh  and  half  a  sob.  "  Glad  to  have  seen 
you  again,  little  mumsie,  before  I  go.  I 
shall  remember  that,  lots  and  lots  of  times, 
when  I  shan't  see  your  face.  And  don't 
you  cry,  old  sweetheart  ;  I'm  not  worth  it. 
Mustn't  stop  long,  you  know.  Just  blundered 
in  here  to-night,  and  fell  slap  on  top  of  the 
guv'nor.     Fairly  shocked  the  guv'nor." 

"  Phil !  Phil !  "  she  murmured,  over  and 
over  again,  still  holding  him  to  her. 

The  judge  brought  his  hand  down  quickly 
on  the  desk.  "  Mary,  get  away  from  him  !  " 
he  cried  sharply.  "  Don't  you  understand 
who  he  is — and  what  he  is  ? " 

She  turned  and  faced  him  ;  all  the  mother 
was  in  her  eyes  and  in  the  proud  little  lift  of 
her  chin.  "  He's  my  boy,"  she  said,  "  and 
he's  in  trouble." 

"  Your  turn  will  come,  dad — if  they  catch 
me,"  said  Philip,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  And 
they  won't  do  that  yet.  If  I  had  money, 
the  game  would  be  a  fairer  one  to  me  ;  but 
I  haven't  a  sou.  I  may  be  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  friend — who  knows  ?  " 

Lady  Veasey  was  fumbling  in  the  pocket 
of  her  dress.  "  I  can  give  you  a  little — just 
a  little — money,"  she  whispered. 

"  Mary  I  "  The  voice  of  Sir  John  was 
strong  and  indignant.  For  the  first  time  he 
shifted  his  position,  and  moved  towards  his 
wife.  "I  will  not  have  it.  I  know  my 
duty,  and  I'll  do  it  ! " 

The  judge  took  two  strides  across  the 
room.  His  hand  was  raised  to  the  gaudy, 
old-fashioned  bell-rope  that  hung  from  the 


ceihng.  That  hand,  within  six  inches  of 
the  rope,  was  arrested  by  a  sharp  cry  from 
the  younger  man. 

"  Stop  !  " 

The  judge  twisted  his  head  and  stopped 
as  though  petrified.  The  fugitive  had 
drawn  himself  up,  and  held,  just  under  his 
chin,  a  revolver.  The  muzzle  touched  the 
unshaven  chin — was  pressed  hard  against  it. 

"I  won't  be  taken  alive,"  said  Philip 
quietly.  Lady  Veasey  had  cried  out,  and 
then  had  clapped  her  hand  over  her  lips  as 
though  to  suppress  a  scream.  "  I've  been 
hunted  like  a  dog,  and  if  I  can't  get  away,  I 
know  that  there's  no  earthly  chance  for  me. 
As  God's  my  witness,  if  you  ring  that  bell, 
those  you  summon  shall  come  here  to  find 
me  dead  ! " 

Sir  John  Veasey  moved  his  hand  ever  so 
slightly  towards  the  bell-rope  ;  there  was  a 
flush  of  impatience  and  annoyance  on  his 
face  at  the  idea  of  anyone  daring  to  dictate 
to  him  in  this  fashion.  The  bright  eyes  in 
the  face  of  the  younger  man  were  fixed  upon 
that  hand,  and  upon  nothing  else  ;  his  own 
hand  gripped  the  revolver,  and  held  the 
muzzle  pressed  against  his  chin.  After  a 
moment  the  hand  of  the  judge  wavered — 
dropped  to  his  side.  He  took  an  unsteady 
step  or  two  back  towards  the  desk. 

Lady  Veasey  drew  in  her  breath  sharply. 
The  revolver  was  lowered  until  it  swung  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  fugitive,  but  the 
bright  eyes  never  for  a  moment  left  the  face 
of  the  judge. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do  ? "  de- 
manded Sir  John. 

"I  want  my  chance,"  answered  Philip 
doggedly.  "  I've  never  had  a  chance  yet — 
never  in  all  my  life.  If  I  can  get  away,  I'll 
manage  to  leave  all  this  behind,  and  start 
afresh.  I  haven't  disgraced  you  yet ;  I  kept 
the  name  you  gave  me — the  name  my  mother 
loved.  I  took  the  one  that  had  been  hers 
before  you  knew  her.  No  one  connects 
Philip  Silver,  murderer  and  outcast,  with  the 
Philip  Veasey  you  kicked  out  of  doors  when 
he  was  little  more  than  a  child." 

The  judge  beat  softly  on  the  desk  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers.  His  son  stood  with 
the  revolver  gripped  in  his  hand,  beating  it 
softly  against  his  leg.  Lady  Veasey,  not 
knowing  that  she  did  so,  held  her  hands 
clasped  against  her  breast,  and  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  husband.  All  her  heart — of 
passionate  pleading,  and  love  for  her  boy, 
and  desperate  courage  to  help  him — all  these 
were  in  those  eyes. 

"  You  were  a  graceless  dog,   always   in 
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trouble  and  mischief,  ever  readj  to  thwart 
me  if  you  got  the  chance,"  said  the  judge  at 
last. 

Outside,  in  the  darkness  and  the  distance, 
a  dog  barked,  and  another  answered  it.  The 
two  men  and  the  woman  turned  their  heads 
for  a  moment  to  listen  to  that  sound  of 
danger  before  either  of  them  spoke. 

"  I  was  a  quite  ordinary,  healthy,  human 
boy,"  answered  Philip  at  last.  ''  Do  you 
think  that  she" — he  flung  a  hand  towards 
where  his  mother  stood,  and  kept  his  eyes 
upon  his  father — "do  you  think  that  she 
could  have  loved  me,  as  she  loved  nothing 
else  on  earth,  if  I'd  been  what  you  thought 
me  ?  I  had  boyish  faults,  delighted  in 
boyish  mischief — no  more  than  that.  You 
had  been  schooled  in  the  law  early  ;  your 
house  was  a  court  of  justice  for  everyone 
who  lived  in  it.  For  a  mad  freak  I  was 
expelled  from  school,  and  yet  it  was  a 
freak  that  made  everyone  laugh  that  heard 
about  it.  After  that  you  took  me  in  hand, 
as  you  phrased  it.  Nothing  that  I  did  was 
right.  I  wanted  to  be  a  soldier ;  you  had 
made  up  your  mind  that  I  must  follow  the 
law,  as  you  had  followed  it.  I  defied  you. 
You  kicked  m^  out  of  doors,  and  left  me  to 
choose  my  own  way  of  going  to  the  dogs." 

"  And  now,  to  end  it  all,  you  have  killed 
a  man,"  answered  the  judge. 

"  That  wasn't  true,  Phil ;  you  are  quite 
innocent  of  that  ?  "  pleaded  Lady  Yeasey. 

"  No,  mumsie,  it  happens  to  be  true," 
he  answered  very  genfcly.  "  The  man  was  a 
brute,  and  in  that  underworld  into  which  I 
had  been  driven,  he  had  treated  a  woman 
badly.  There  is  but  one  w^ay  with  such 
brutes  as  that,  and  I  took  that  way.  I 
struck  to  kill— and  I  killed." 

"  But  you  didn't  mean  to  kill  him  ?  "  she 
pleaded  again. 

"Five  minutes  before  —  no.  At  the 
moment — yes." 

There  was  silence  again  between  the  three 
of  them.  That  silence  was  broken  by  the 
low,  pleading  voice  of  the  woman. 

"  He  killed  a  man,  dear,  because  that  man 
had  been  a  brute  to  a  woman.  Ages  and 
ages  ago  those  who  lived  in  savage  times  have 
done  that,  and  lived,  and  been  applauded  ; 
their  stories  have  come  down  to  us  in  song 
and  picture.  You  had  sent  him  into  the 
underworld,  where  they  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves, and  where  he  must  obey  their  laws. 
Now  there  is  a  chance  that  he  may  rise  up 
again,  and  prove  himself  worthy  of  what  I 
thought  our  boy  would  be,  when,  more  than 
once,  you  and  I  bent  together  at  night  over 


his  cradle  while  he  slept.  Let  me  gw^  him 
the  chance — let  me  send  him  out  into  the 
free  world  again." 

"  No  !  "  The  judge  had  turned  his  head 
aside ;  they  could  see  that  his  jaw  was 
firm  set. 

"  If  hs  goes  from  here  to-night,  I  may 
not  ever  know  how  it  fares  with  him,  or  how 
he  lives — or  how  he  dies,  when,  in  Grod's 
good  time,  his  hour  shall  come.  I  have 
eaten  my  heart  out  these  years  past,  with 
my  breast  aching  for  the  only  child  I  ever 
had.  You  will  not  deny  me  this  poor  con- 
solation now — to  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
You  can't — you  won't  sit  there  in  that  hate- 
ful place  to-morrow,  and  sentence  him  to 
death — child  of  our  love — child  of  all  our 
hopes.  Your  tongue  would  wither  if  you 
tried  to  speak  the  words  ! " 

The  judge  slid  suddenly  to  his  knees,  and 
dropped  his  arms  on  the  desk  and  bowed 
his  head  there.  "  Send  him  away  !  "  he  said, 
in  a  sort  of  moan. 

He  still  knelt  there,  while  the  woman  slid 
a  purse  into  the  young  man's  hand,  and 
clung  to  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  smiled  at 
him  through  her  tears.  He  looked  back 
once  at  that  kneeling  figure  as  he  got  at 
last  to  the  window  and  dropped  out  into 
the  darkness.  For  a  long  time  Lady  Yeasey 
stood  there,  holding  the  curtain  behind  her, 
and  peering  out  into  the  darkness,  and 
listening  for  any  sound  that  should  tell  of 
danger.  At  last  she  came  back  into  the 
room,  and  lightly  dropped  her  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  kneeling  man. 

He  got  up  and  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  utterly  weary. 
Then  he  looked  towards  the  papers  on  the 
desk.  "  It  is  very  late,  Mary,"  he  said. 
"Go  to  bed.  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  work 
still  to  do." 

She  trailed  out  of  the  room,  with  her 
head  bent ;  she  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
her.  The  man  made  the  half  circuit  of  the 
desk,  and  dropped  into  his  seat  and  took 
up  the  pen. 

"  Silence  in  court !  " 

There  was  a  rustle  and  a  murmur  as  the 
judge  took  his  seat  and  glanced  round  on 
those  who  stood  gravely  bowing  before  him. 
He  looked  white  and  tired  and  old  ;  he  held 
for  a  moment  to  the  edge  of  his  desk  before 
sinking  into  his  seat.  He  had  not  slept  all 
night.  All  night  he  had  seemed  to  be 
following  a  hunted,  desperate  man,  oteeping 
stealthily  along  roads  in  the  darkness,  and 
starting   at   shadows,   and    leaping    hedges. 
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with  perhaps  men  and  dogs  in  pursuit. 
And  he— the  man  they  called  the  hanging 
judge,  because  he  had  no  mercy  on  any 
who  had  violated  that  greatest  law  —  he 
had  prayed,  as  he  was  praying  now,  that 
the  man  with  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  him 
had  got  away.  He  wished  that  he  knew 
for  certain  something  or  other  about  the 
fugitive. 

The  young  barrister  who  was  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  in  this  particular  case  of 
Philip  Silver,  rose  and  began  his  speech 
glibly.  There  was  a  tense  silence  in  court, 
because  everyone  knew  of  the  escape  of  this 
most  daring  prisoner,  and  rumours  had  been 
flying  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  to 
what  had  happened.  The  judge  gripped  the 
edge  of  his  desk,  and  leaned  forward  a  little. 
His  eyes  had  a  look  of  fear  in  them,  and  his 
lips  were  parted. 

"  My  lord,  it  may  be  within  your  recollec- 
tion that  I  had  to  inform  your  lordship 
yesterday,  before  the  rising  of  the  court, 
that  a  prisoner  had  managed  to  escape. 
That  prisoner  was  the  man  Philip  Silver — 
arraigned  for  murder." 

"Has-— has  anything  been  heard  of  the 
man  ?  "  asked  Sir  John  Yeasey  slowly. 

"  The  man  was  surprised  sleeping  in  a 
barn  some  miles  from  here,"  went  on  the 
barrister  glibly.  "  He  got  away,  making  a 
desperate  rush  across  the  fields,  with  some 
ten  or  twenty  men  after  him.  Finding  it 
hopeless  to  escape,  the  man  Silver — so  I  am 
informed  by  a  telegram — turned  and  faced 
his  pursuers,  and  whipped  out  a  revolver 
and  shot  himself  through  the  head." 

There  was  silence  in  the  packed  court  for 
a  moment  or  two.  The  judge  nodded  his 
head  slowly  twice. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  seen,  my  lord,  that  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  justice  has  a 
long  arm,  and  is  not  to  be  cheated " 

"  Stop,  sir  ! "  The  voice  of  the  judge 
seemed  curiously  shaken  and  husky  ;  some- 
thing of  the  sternness  that  was  habitual  to 
the  man  had  dropped  away  from  him.  /'We 
do  not  judge  the  dead,  nor  condemn  them. 
The  man  is  before  another  tribunal ;  our 
judgments  are  but  darkened  ones  in  com- 
parison.    Sit  down,  sir." 


The  young  barrister  dropped  back  into 
his  seat.  The  dock  that  should  have  been 
the  place  for  the  hunted  man  was  filled  by 
another  prisoner.  Sir  John  Yeasey  glanced 
again  at  his  notes. 

But  through  the  long  day,  while  the 
dreary  business  w^ent  on,  the  judge  seemed 
to  see  again  and  again  the  man  who  was 
dead — now  coming  towards  him  in  friendly, 
boyish  fashion  ;  now  wdth  a  fishing-rod  over 
his  shoulder,  and  a  tale  of  what  the  day's 
sport  had  been  ;  now  walking  across  a  shady 
lawn  with  an  arm  about  his  young  mother's 
waist.  And  the  man  who  sat  there,  thinking 
of  it  all,  and  striving  to  keep  his  attention 
fixed  on  the  grim  duties  before  him,  could 
not  even  ask  where  the  dead  man  lay  or 
what  they  had  done  with  him. 

With  due  solemnity,  at  the  rising  of  the 
court.  Sir  John  Yeasey  drove  back  to  the 
house.  He  climbed  the  stairs  wearily  towards 
his  room.  He  wondered  what  he  must  say  to 
her  who  had  loved  the  boy,  and  had  held 
him  in  her  arms  but  the  night  before — 
for  the  last  time.  He  remembered  that  the 
boy  had  tried  to  soothe  her,  and  had  called 
her  "  old  sweetheart." 

He  dressed  and  prepared  to  go  down  to 
dinner.  Outside  the  room  he  suddenly  came 
face  to  face,  on  the  half -darkened  staircase, 
with  Lady  Yeasey.  He  stopped,  looking  at 
her,  wondering  what  he  should  say. 

"  I — I  know,"  she  whispered  simply,  with 
a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  did  not  judge  him,  Mary,"  he  whispered. 
''  He— escaped." 

"  I  know  ;  someone  told  me  about  it," 
she  replied. 

"  Are  you  strong  enough — strong  enough 
to  go  down  to  dinner  ?  "  He  glanced  round 
him  quickly  for  a  moment ;  but  they  were 
alone. 

He  thought  that  her  chin  went  up  in  the 
old  characteristic  attitude.  "  Oh,  I  think 
so,"  she  said.  "  After  all — didn't  I  see  him, 
and  hold  him  in  my  arms  again  for  a 
moment  ?  And  we  must  play  the  sorry  game 
of  life — you  and  I.  Heaven  knows  he  played 
it— to  the  end." 

They  moved  slowly  side  by  side  down  the 
staircase  to  dinner. 


THE    DYING    YEAR 


npHE  year  is  dying, 
*      The  wind  is  crying; 
Dead  ghosts  of  leaves 
On  the  ground  are  sighing. 


Summer  is  sleeping, 
Darlcness  is  creeping 
Around  the  eaves, 
Where  the  birds  are  weeping. 

C.  W.  MILES. 


Multi-Millionaire's  Wife:  Of  course,  my  dear,  like  all  mining-camp 
heroes,  my  husband  occasionally  uses  rather  vehement  language. 

Rkctok's  Wife:  Yes,  but  I  suppose  you  get  used  to  it,  just  as  a 
clergyman's  wife  gets  used  to  doing  without  it. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE    RINK    HOG. 

(A  7iew  species  of  fauna  occasionally  found  in  skating  rinks.) 
I  am  a  rink  hog— hooray  ! 
And  i  cleave  my  impetuous  way 

Through  the  crowd  on  the  rink, 

Who  stagger  and  shrink, 
And  make  for  the  rail  in  dismay. 
But  if  in  their  flurry  they  fall— 
The  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall— 

Of  course  they'll  get  hurt, 

If  they're  not  more  expert — 
That  isn't  my  business  at  all. 

1  am  a  rink  hog— hurroo! 
And  don't  1  enjoy  myself,  too! 

I'm  a  swank  on  my  skates. 

And  my  dash  culminates 
In  a  grape-vine,  an  8,  or  a  Q. 
I  can  twist  and  revolve  like  a  top. 
With  a  lateral  scrape  I  can  stop ; 

And  when  others  collide, 

Through  the  litter  I  glide, 
And  leave  *em  all  over  the  shop. 


I  am  a  rink  hog— what  oh  ! 
There's  panic  wherever  I  go. 

1  dart  round  the  floor 

To  the  tune  of  the  roar, 
And  for  manners  1  don't  care  a  blow. 
Let  cavaliers  frown  as  they  may. 
Of  the  rules  of  the  rink  I  make  hay, 

And  couples  in  front 

Had  best  do  a  shunt. 
For  I  am  a  rink  hog— hooray ! 

J,  Pope. 


Wife  :  I  do  wish  Harry  wouldn't  go  out  fishing 
all  day  long  as  he  does ;  it  is  so  silly. 

FuiEND :  Why,  doesn't  he  ever  catch  any- 
thing? 

Wife  :  Yes,  he  does.  That  is  just  the  worst 
of  it. 

Friend  :  1  don't  understand. 

Wife  :  Well,  he  always  catches  the  same 
thing-  a  bad  cold! 
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WHEN    NELL   SAID    "NO." 

When  Nell  said  "No"— ah  me,  shall  I  forget 

That  star-strewn  summer  eve  two  years  ago? 
Yon  crescent  moon — methinks  1  see  it  yet — 

The  fitful  firefly's  evanescent  glow, 
The  circling  night-Jar's  softly  whirring  flight 
Over  the  dreaming  roses,  red  and  white- 
All  Nature's  voices  spoke  of  love  that  night 
When  Nell  said  *'No.'* 

Yes,  Nell  said  "No"— and  here  I  may  confess 

That  when  she  breathed  that  word  in  accents  low, 
'Twas  sweeter  far  to  me  than  any  "Yes," 

in  that  rose  garden  ^wo  short  years  ago. 
The  reason?    Why,  I  simply  asked  if  she 
Would  care  to  live  without  my  love— a«rf  me— 
So  that  was  why  my  heart  rejoiced,  you  see, 
When  Nell  said  "No!" 

Stuart  Fiirniss, 


Visitor  :  My,  what  a  fine  baby  !  How  much 
does  he  weigh  ? 

Fond  Mother  :  I  really  don't  know  ;  ha 
hasn't  been  weighed  since  noon  1 


"  Rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  are  they 
not?" 

"  Well,  last  year's  avarice,  possibly." 


A    LEAKING    VESSEL. 

Tommy    (seeing    a    water-cart  for  the   first  time) : 
What's  that? 

Mother  :   A  water-cart,  dear. 

Tommy  :    It  must  be  a  ver)'  old  one. 

Mother:    Why? 

Tommy  :   Because  all  the  water's  running  out ! 


NOT    A    BAD    IDEA. 


City  Man  :  Hang  it  all,  you  know,  I  gave  you  a 
penny  yesterday  ! 

Sweeper  :  Well,  sir,  'spose  you  was  to  give  me 
ten  bob  down,  and  I'll  pass  you  as  a  first  season  for 
six  months? 


Policeman  :  Do  you  have  to  take  care  of  the 
dog  ? 

Nurse  Girl  :  No.  The  missis  says  I'm  too 
young  and  inexperienced.  I  only  look  after  the 
children. 


Chauffeur  :  A  racing  car  makes  a  bullier 
noise. 

MoTOR-BoATiST  :  But  with  a  motor-boat  you 
can  take  your  noise  into  such  awful  still  places  1 


He  :  It  looks  to  me  as  if  McCrabbe  intends  to 
discharge  the  butler. 

She  :  How  much  nicer  it  would  be  if  the  butler 
could  discharge  McCrabbe ! 


Little  Jimmie  :  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Brown 
without  his  stockings  on. 

Mother  :  Gracious,  child,  why  ? 

Little  Jimmie  :  Well,  I  think  he  must  look 
funny,  'cos  I  heard  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Brown 
talking  yesterday,  and  Mrs.  Brown  said  quite 
clear  and  plain  :  "  Yes,  my  husband's  six  feet  in 
his  stockings,  you  know."  I  should  like  to  see 
them ! 
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PHILLPOTTS,  HAROLD  BINDLOSS, 

WARWICK  DEEPING,  TOMeeftALMll 
LADY     H 
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PHCESJ^HCC 


A  Natural 
Remedy 

Time  was  when  disease  was  t'hought  to  be  due  to  the  direct  influence  oi  evil 
spirits,  and  exorcism  and  magic  were  invoked  to  cast  it  out. 

Science  has  taught  us  wisdom.  Tjie  evil  spirits  exist  still.  We  call  them  *^  Disease 
Germs,"  and  they  also  must  be  cast  out.  Once  lodged  in  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
fever  with  its  hallucinations,  or  biliousness  with  its  aches  and  pains,  is  the  result. 

Eno's  *  Fruit  Salt' 

is  the  approved  remedy  for  driving  out  disease  germs.  Its  action  is  quick  and 
thorough.  It  clears  the  intestines,  rouses  the  torpid  liver  to  new  life,  stimulates 
the  mucous  membrane  to  a  healthy  action,  and  cleanses  and  invigorates  the  whole 
digestive  tract. 

It  may  be  safely  taken  at  any  time  by  old  or  young. 

It  is  very  effective  in  the  early  stages  of  Diarrhoea  by  removing  the  irritating  cause. 

Be  prepared  for  emergencies  by  always  keeping  a  bottle  in  the  house. 


Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  'FBUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E. 


A  Substitute  for  Mustard  and  other  Plasters. 

"CAPSICUM  VASELINE 

Will  not  Blister  the  most  Delicate  Skin. 

Its  application  is  the  safest,  simplest,  and  best  home  remedy  for  all  pains  and  colds  in  the  chest,  throat,  and 
hmgs  ;  stomach  cramps,  chilblains,  and  all  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  gouty  complaints ;  also  particularly  effective 
for  headache  and  toothache.  \  , 

"Capsicum  Vaseline*'  has  all  the  healing  qualities  of  the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster  without  lis 
disagreeable  features.  In  the  tube  it  is  absolutely  sanitary,  and  may  be  applied  easily,  safely,  and  at  a  moment's 
notice.     Put  up  only  in  collapsible  tubes,  1/=. 

If  not  obtainable  locally,  a  tube  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  i/-  P.O.  or  stamps. 

"VASELINrHATR  TONIC 

The  World's  Best  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

Everybody  should  realise  the  importance  of  giving  the  hair  daily  care.  t)rdinary  w^ashing  and  brushing 
is  not  effective  in  preventing  germs  attacking  the  hair— those  germs  which  destroy  the  roots  and  prevent  growth. 
Keep  your  hair  clean  and^he  roots  healthy  by  using  every  day  a  little  **  VASELINE"  Hair  Tonic.  Ao 
need  for  vigorous  rubbing  or  to  use  large  quantities.  Use  it  as  an  ordinary  dressing.  It  will  restore  and 
preserve  the' strength  of  the  hair,  maintain  vitality,  and  keep  the  scalp  clean  and  sweet. 

Try  »  Bottle,   I/«,   2/«,   and  3/». 

If  not  obtainable  locally,  a  trial  bottle  will  be  sent,  post  free  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  1  /«,  2A,  or  3A,  or  Stamps. 

Descriptive  Booklet  of  all  tke*^  Vaseline^''  Preparations  post  free. 
The  Wopd  "  VASELINE"  is  the  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  the 

CHESEBROUGH  MAHUFACTURING  CO.,  42,  Holborn  Viaduct.  LONDON.  EC, 
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Insert 
strop 
in  razor, 
move  razor 
to  and  fro — 
blade  reverses 
automatically 
and  thus  actually 

Strops  Itself. 


10  Blades 
last  3  Years ! 

Read  Col.  A.H.Clark-KennedVs 
letter  and  learn  how  you  also  can 
avoid  the  continual  expense  for  new 
blades,    necessary  for   every  ordinary 
safety  razor. 

Felpham,  Nr.  Boc.nor.  August  29,  1910. 
Dear  Sirs, — I  bought  one  of  your  Safety  Razor  Outfit; 
in  May,  1907,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  after  constant 
daily  use,  have  only  worn  out  10  blades  and  strop.  I 
bought  a  second  set  of  blades  last  year,  but  as  1  still  have  one 
of  the  original  12  not  yet  used,  am  probably  still  3  years  to 
the  good  in  blades.  r>  \       \ 

(Signed)    A.  H.  Clark-Kennedv,  Colonel. 


>v  SAFETY^    ' 

KAZOK 

Manufacturers    of   ordinary  safety  razors    do  not  claimthat 

one   of  their  blades   will   shave   more  than   S  to  20  times 

—but  the  same  AutoStrop  blade  can  be  stropped 

to  give  a  perfect  shave   every  day  for  months. 

You  cannot  strop  it  wrongly.— No  taking  apart  to  strop  or  clean. 


I 


At  all  high-cla««  dealers, 
—  you  «ee  it  everywhere. 

Complete  outfit  includes  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor,  silver -plated  ;  12 
AutoStrop  blades  ;  horse -hide 
strop;   in  case  complete.        Pnce 

Illustrated  Description  Free.- 
Dept.  W.M., 


21/- 


-Address 


/ 


AuUxSirop  Safety  Raior  Go.  lid 

61,   New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C 

A^so  at  Hanthurg,  Paris, 
^.  Miian,  New  York, 

%^^  Montreal. 


To  face  Second  Coz'er.l 
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Opposite 
Old.  Street 
Tube 
Station. 


226  Old  StXityRd,  Londonm. 
(!oiopktctee.Office%MlfSn)i5l)en 

70  Years  Manufacturer  to  the  Wholesale  Trade ^ 

ir^  We  are  now  making:  a  unique  display  of  the  latest  desigrns  in  Household  Furniture. 
Buy  direct  -from  the  makers  and  save  at  least  25%.    A  Stock  of  £30,000  to  select  from. 

USEFUL  PRESENTS. 


Chippendale  Music  Seat  with 

fail<lown  Rack,  Top  Upholstered, 

covered  in  Plush,  £12    6 


Superior  Cilt   Mirror. 

Bevelled  Plate,  40 in.  by  17  in. 
£1   12   6 


Mahograny  Inlaid  Music 
Cabinet,   £1   12    O 


CATALOQUE  (No  26)  and  USEFUL  GUIDE  to  those  about  to  furnish, 
entitled  **HOW  TO  FURNISH,"  post  free. 


Inlaid  Mahograny  Bureau,  pigeon-hole  interior. 

2  ft.  wide,  £1   18  6 
3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  £2  17  6 


Mahograny  Fancy  Writing  Table, 

with  drawer,  lined  leather  top.  Bevelled  Mirror 
and  Brackets,   £1    11   O 
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SPECIALISTS  FOR  CASEMENT  BLINDS  &  LOOSE  COVERS, 

Special  selection  of  Casement  Blind  Materials  from  5^d« 

to  3/1 1  per  yard;  known  throughout  the  world  for  their  excelleut 

quality,    iixceptional  range  of  Cretonnes,  Chintzes,  and 

Taffetas  from  6|d.  to  5/11  per  yd.    Suitable  for  Winter 

Covers.  Specially  selected  stock  of  Tapestries  and  Brocades 

from  1/8|  to  8/11  per  yd.    Beautiful  range  of  Fabrics  suit- 

abli  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Curtains.   Art  Serges  in  three 

qualities,  1/0|,  1/6|,  1/11|  per  yd.    Exceptional  colourings. 

Borders  and  Trimmings  to  match  all  fabrics.    A  large 

variety  of  Muslins  from  3^d.  to  2/11  per  yd. 

Patterns  Post  Free  upon  Application. 


HIGH  STREET, CLAPHAM.s:w. 


Do  You  See  the  Idea? 

A  chain  is  forged  link  by  link 
until  it  measures  the  required 
length.  It  can  be  added  to 
at   any   time.      Similarly  the 

"ELASTIC"  BOOKCASES 

are  built  unit  by  unit  and 
can  be  increased  in  size 
at  any  time.  A  complete 
bookcase  always,  yet 
always  capable  of  expan- 
sion. You  should  inves- 
tigate fully  the  merits  of 
the  ' '  Unit "  idea  as  origi- 
nated and  perfected  by 
The  Globe-Wernicke  Co. 

PACKINCt  free.  Orders  of 
£2  CARll[A(iE  PAID  to  any 
Goods  Station  in  the  British 
Isles.  Send  for  0  talogue  No. 
53 H,  free  from 

THE  GLOBE-WERNICKE  CO.. 

44,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London  ; 
01  &  62,  Bi8hops,!,'ate  St.  VV  ithin, 
E.C. ;  82,  Victoria  St.,  S.^V^ 


^dnt  let  Your 
"^''  M  Chest 


Riltiim 


:     ^to  Relief  &  Cure. 

YT  is  an  awful  feeling  to  be  conscious 
of  bronchitis  tightening  its  coil 
round  yonr  chest,  and  yonr  breathing 
becoming  more  and  more  obstructed. 
Cough  you  must,  though  your  eyes 
feel  bursting  by  the  racking  exer- 
tion; your  head  aches,  and- your 
chest  is  painful  at  the  back,  front, 
and  sides. 

Bronchitis,  as  a  rule,  gets  more  dis« 
tressing  as  winter  approaches,  unless 
the  sufferer  adopts  the  proper  treatment 
which  (s  supplied  by  Peps,  the  wonder- 
ful breathe-able  tablets  that  convey  direct 
to    the    seat   of    the    trouble   the    most 
defective  bronchial  medicine  ever  discov- 
ered*   As  a  Peps  tablet  dissolves  in  the 
mouth,  certain  medicinal  fumes  are  given 
off  which  impregnate  the  air  we  breathe 
with  all  title  chest-slrengthenlng  virtues 
of  the  pine  forest,  and  as  these  medicinal 
Peps  fumes  are  breathed  down  the  wind- 
pipe   (where   liquid    medicines   cannot 
pass)  every  bit  of  the  sore  and  Inflamed 
lining  membrane  is  soothed  and  healed. 
The    obstructive    phbg'm    is    loosened, 
breathing  Is  made  easy,  and  an  end  is 
'^  dulckly  put  to  the  chest-racking  caugh« 
'S't^:&  promptly  banish  ail  the  terrors  of 
eiiest-cmshing  bronchitis. 

Of  tUl  CA«w*«i«  or  from  The  Pep^  Co., 
Cariton  am,  Leed$. 


"a  Pine  Forest  in  Ever/ Home'.' 
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No  More  Fat  Folks. 

Double  Chins  Quickly  Removed, 

If  the  advice  of  Mae  Edna  Wilder  is  followed  there  will 
be  no  more  fat  folks  in  a  short  time.  She  took  off  thirty- 
pounds  of  superfluous  flesh  in  less  than  six  weeks,  and 
removed  her  double  chin  in  two  weeks,  by  a  treatment 
of  her  own  discovery,  and  she  generously  offers  to  tell 
any  one  about  it  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  write  to 
her.    By  her  method  there  is  nothing  to  take  internally,  no 

face  straps  or  body 
bandages  to  be 
worn,  no  exercises 
or  dieting,  just  a 
simple,  harmless 
home  treatment 
that  you  can  use 
in  your  own  room 
without  the  know- 
ledge of  your  most 
intimate  friends, 
and  as  if  by  magic 
your  fat  rapidly 
disappears,  with- 
out inconvenience 
to  you  of  any  kind. 
She  has  written  a 
book  intensely  interesting  to  fleshy  people,  and  she  will 
give  av/ay  ten  thousand  copies  absolutely  free.  The  book 
tells  all  about  her  wonderful  treatment,  and  she  sends 
with  it  sworn  affidavits  to  back  up  her  claims.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  find  out  about  this  treatment,  and  if  you 
have  a  large  bust,  large  hips,  large  abdomen,  a  double 
chin,  or  superfluous  flesh  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  wish 
to  get  rid  of  it  quickly,  write  her  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the 
free  book  before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted,  and 
you  will  be  agreeably  surprised  and  pleased  with  what 
she  sends  you.  Her  address  is,  Mae  Edna  Wilder, 
Suite  W.M.  405,  Rochester,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


BEWARE   OF    INFERIOR    IMITATIONS! 
See    Registered    TRADE    MARK— 

"  Baby's  Clothes  will  now  fit  Dolly." 

Unless  the  Doll  you  buy  bears  this  Trade  Mark,  you  arc  being  put 
off  with  a  substitute  for  tlie 

LIFE-SIZE  DOLL 

lare  introduced,  and  have  sold  for  ten  years. 

We  are  now  selling-  these  Dolls,  &c.,  all 
the  rear  round  at  the  following  prices, 
Post  paid: 

No.  1  Model  Life-Size  Doll  30in.  1/- 
No.  2  Model  Life-size  Doll  30in.  1/6 
No.  3  Model  Life  size  Doll  30in.  2/- 
20  incii  Teddy  Bear  ..  ..  1/- 
20inciiDoil 6d. 

Life-size  Duck  ..    6d. 

Life-size  Cat 6d. 

Life-size  Dog  ..    6d. 

This  century's  models  of  the  old- 
fashion  Rag  Dolls  that  Grandma 
used  to  make,  and  would  make 
Grandma  open  her  eyes  in  wonder. 
They  are  an  exnct  reproduction,  in 
last  colours,  of  a  hand-painted  French 
creation,  printed  on  extra  heavy 
Cloth  that  will  not  tear.  The 
workmanship  is  perfect.  The  Dolls 
are  intended  to  be  stuffed.  Dolly  is 
printed  with  fair  hair,  rosy  cheeks, 
brown  eyes,  kid-coloured  body,  red 
5.tockings,  black  shoes,  and  will 
Stand  alone.  If  Mannna  can 
give  one  of  Baby's  out-grown 
dresses  that  her  little  daughter 
can  put  on  and  off,  button  and 
unbutton  to  her  heart's  desire,  the 
Life-size  Doll  will  Uve  in  that 
child's  memory  long  after  childhood's 
days  have  passed. 
Orders  for  the  Colonies,  6d.  extra. 
Money  returned  if  not 
satisfied  with  any  goods 
our  "  Trade  Mark."  Write  your  full  name  and 
and  keep  No.  of  P.O.  until  you  receive  the  goods. 

SH Y-N ALL  CH EMICAL  CO.  (Dept.  66  L), 
75,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G. 


bearing 
address, 


FOOT'S    PATENT 

COMBINATION  SCISSORS 


J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd., 


Are  the  most  convenient  and  useful 

article  for  the  pocket  of  either  lady  or 

gentleman.    They  not  only  combine 

the  following 

NINE  USEFUL  ARTICLES: 

Srissors,  Cigar  and  Flower  Cutter, 
Pliers,  3  in.  Measure,  Paper  Knife, 
Screw  Driver  and  Railway  Carriage 
Key,  Piercer,  Nail  File,  Wire  Cutter 
and  Coin  Tester ;  but  the  general  uses 
to  which  they  can   be   applied   are 

Innumerable. 
<  Warranted  Sheffield  make  and  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  or  price  refunded^. 

Sent    post    paid,    in     Sheath, 

Polished    Steel,    2/6;     Nickel 

Plated,  3/6. 

(Dept.  S.  5),  171,  New  Bond  St., 
LONDON,  W. 


EVERY   MAN 

Suffering  from  GENERAL  and  PHYSICAL  DEBILITY  should 

send  for  a  Valuable  Pamphlet  explaining  how  all  Nervous  and 

Organic    Derangement    may   be    successfully   treated    without 

stomach  medication.      The  method  is  easy  and   pleasant,  and 

will  effect  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure.     Sent  in  a  plain  sealed 

envelope  post  free. 

W.  E.  NORTON,  59  &  60,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Over  40  years'  continuous  success. 


HEALTH  WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 

MRS.  STAFFORD-BROOKES,  the  Eminent  lady  Specialist, 
has  iinich  jjleasure  in  iinnouncing  that  her  REMEDY  for 
restoring  health  WITHOUT  MEDICINE  is  the  only  positive, 
safe,  certain,  and  speedy  one  known.  It  acts  almost  immediately, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  houseliold  duties.  I  guarantee  every 
case. 

Send  at  once  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  full  particulars  and 
most  convincing  testnnonials  ((liuaranteed  ijenuine  under  a  penalty 
of  £1,000),  to  Mrs.  STAFFORD-BROOKES  (87  Kept.).  220,  Akugowan 
Road,  Hifueu  Green,  London,  S.E. 


PARKER'S  NONWETTO  WATERPROOFS 


Cycling  Capes^33 

inch,  only2/9|, 

post  free.    36 

inch,  3/6 ;  39 

inch,  3/11; 


13  6to21/.    10/6to21/- 


Guaranteed  thoroughly  Waterproof  or 
money  back.  Proofed  with  best  rubber, 
which  will  not  crumble  off,  and  free 
from  smell  and  stickiness.  Cut  full  to 
allow  for  ventilation  and  easy  niove- 
ment.  Unaffected  by  climate.  Postfre.^ 
British  Empire  and  Europe.  Write  for 
pattern^,  designs,  <2r  Catalogue  to-day. 
.         PARKER'S.  Proofers,  Dept.W.  M. 


42  inch 
long,  4/6. 
In  Fawn, 
Navy  or 
Grey,  36 
inch,  5/6; 

39    inch,    5/11 ; 

42  inch,  6/11. 
Pneumatic 

Capes,  3/-  extra 

to  these  prices. 

LANCASTER.         . 


DOCTOR 


Mechano= 
^'^Therapy 
The  Recognized  Method  of  Drugless  Healing 

1600  to  jei,000  a  Year 

WE   TEACH    YOU    BY    MAIL 

In  a  few  months  you  can  begin  practising 
Mechano  Theiapy— an  elevating  and  highly  paid 
profession  for  men  ami  women.  Simpler  and 
more  comprehensive  than  Osteopathy.  Endorsed 
liy  physicians.  A  fascinating  study,  easy  to 
learn.  We  teach  you  by  mail  or  in  class  and 
guarantee  success— an  ordinary  education  and 
our  course  of  instruction  fits  you  for  a  profes- 
sional life.  Authorised  «liplomas  to  graduates. 
Work  absorbingly  interesting.  Vast  oppor- 
tuni'-'es  for  social  and  financial  betterment. 
,  Specii  1  erms  now.  AVrite  to-day  for  our  84-page 
illustraDed  prospectus— free. 

iWMERXCAN  cox.x.i:gi:  of  mechano-therapy, 

Dept.  186,  120-126,  Randolph  St.yCliicaeo,  111.,  U.S.A. 
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NEW    METHOD    OF 

RESTORING  NATURAL  COLOUR  TO 

GREY   OR    FADED    HAIR. 

Full  and  Interesting  Particulars  of  Unique  Discovery  Made 
at  "Bromley  Hydro  Sent  Free  to  All  Who  Apply  for  Them. 


Great  interest  has  been  aroused  by  recent  announce- 
ments of  a  unique  discovery  made  at  the  Bromley 
Hydro,  near  London,  of  a  method  of  actually  restor- 
ing the  natural  colour  to  faded,  grey,  or  white  hair. 

So  much  curiosity  has  been  aroused  that  the 
authorities  have  been  compelled  to  publish  in  pamphlet 
form  full  particulars  of  the  extraordinary  value  of  this 
discovery.  (A  copy  of  this  interesting  publication  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  address  given  at 
the  foot  of  this  article.)  Every  reader  of  this  magazine 
who  has  hair  that  is  grey,  or  the  natural  colour  of 
which  has  faded,  is  invited  to  write 
for  full  particulars  of  the  new 
method  of  actually  restoring  the 
hair's  natural  hue,  no  matter 
whether  it  used  to  be  raven  black, 
rich  (or  golden)  brown,  or  flaxen. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  discovery  is  that  this  method 
of  restoring  the  Lost  Colour  to  Grey, 
White,  and  Faded  Hair  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one. 

The  old-fashioned,  now  discarded 
method  of  changing  the  colour  of  grey 
hair  was  to  buy  a  sticky,  greasy,  and 
sometimes  even  dangerous  stain  of 
the  particular  tint  required  and  apply 
that. 

The   new    "Vilixir"    method   is 
quite  different  from  this,  and  is  free 
from  the  above  objections.  ''Vilixir," 
which  is  neither  greasy,  sticky  nor 
dangerous,  is  a  clear,  colourless  liquid 
which     has     the     remarkable 
power  of  restoring  grey  or  white 
hair     to    its    former    original 
colour,   whatever   that   colour 
may  have  been, 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  IF 

YOUR   HAIR   IS    GREY 

OR  BADLY  FADED. 


AN  INTERESTING  PERSONAL  EXPERIMENT. 


If  you  are  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  are 
prematurely  aged  by  the  loss  of 
your  hair's  original  colour,  you 
can,  with  the  help  of  this  new 
method,  make  yourself  look  as 
many  years  younger  as  here 
shown  : — 
You    can    at    25    make    yourself    look 

younger. 
You  can  at  35  make  yourself  look  5  years 

younger. 
You  can  at  45  make  yourself  look  8  years 

younger. 
You  can  at  55  make  yourself  look  ten  years 

younger,  and  so  on. 
Hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  (many 
of  high  social  position)  have  already  restored 
their  hair's  original  colour  by  this  natural 
method.  Their  reports  are  of  the  most  con- 
vincing character,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
specimen  letters  which  we  will  forward. 


If  you  would  like  to  see  the  difference  that  grey- 
ness  makes  to  the  appearance,  just  lay  a  p  ec»  of 
paper  over  each  of  thi  two  halves  of  the  above 
portrait.  The  grey  "half"  will  then  be  seen  to 
have  tlie  appearance  of  forty-five  years  of  age, 
whereas  the  other  half  looks  only  thirty.  This 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  the  wonderful 
discovery  made  at  the  Bromley  Hydro,  Kent, 
where  was  recently  found  a  method  of  restoring 
to  grey  or  faded  hair  its  own  natural  colour.  For 
full  particulars,  fill  up  Coupon  beloA-,  enclosing 
xd.  stamp  for  return  postage  of  the  book. 


If  you  try  this  discovery  for  your  own  hair  your 
payment  will  be  returned  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  result,  provided  that  you  faithfully  carry 
out  the  instructions  given. 

Whatever  you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  your  hair 
losing  its  proper  colour,  do  not  despair. 

Do  not  fear  that  the  new  method  in  any  way 
interferes  with  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Nothing  can  alter  or  spoil  the  colour  of  the  hair 
as  restored  by  the  new  system. 

No  wise  person  wishes  to  be  considered  older 
than  he  is.  The  woman  who 
has  attained  to  the  "thirties" 
does  not — and  a  man  who  is  in 
the  "forties"  feels  just  the  same 
upon  this  matter  of  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

FREE    PARTICULARS. 

Much  more  information  than 
can  be  published  in  these  columns 
is  given  in  the  pamphlet  here 
proffered  to  the  public  gratis. 

Every  reader  interested  in  the 
subject  of  restoring  the  colour  of 
the  hair,  irrespective  of  age,  or  sex, 
or  occupation,  is  invited  to  send 
name  and  address  (with  penny 
stamp  for  return  postage)  for  full 
particulars. 

If  you  would    like  to   ask    any 
questions  in  connection  with    loss 
of  colour  of  your  hair,   they   will 
be      carefully       considered       and 
answered     by     post     by     the 
Hydro  Hair  Specialist,  so  that 
those  who  follow   the   treat- 
ment by  post  have  the  same 
advantages    placed    at    their 
disposal  as  those  who  visit  the 
Hydro  personally. 


3    years 


The    "Vilixir"    Co., 


Hydro,  Bromley,   Kent. 


Send  Coupon  to-day.  In 
two  days'  time  all  these 
interesting  and  valuable 
proofs,  and  a  book  des- 
cribing the  treatment,  will  be 
in  your  hands  if  you  forward 
a  penny  stamp  for  return 
postage.  Address  your  letter 
to-day  to  the  Secretary, 
Ltd.    (Room    344),    Bromley 


OOUPON. 

To  the  Secretary,  The  Vilixir  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Room  344),  Bromley  Hydro,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Sir, — I  would  like  to  read  how  the  hair  may  be  restored  to  its 
original  colour ;  please  send  me  book  of  the  "Vilixir"  Discovery.  I 
enclose  id.  stamp  for  its  postage  to — 

NAME.... ,, 

ADDRESS 


THE  WINDSOR    MAGAZINE, 


embodies  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  metal  filament 
lamps,  gives  a  light  more  nearly 
approaching  sunlight  than  any 
other  light,  saves  enormously 
in  current  consumption  as  com- 
pared with  carbon  lamps,  is 
of  pleasing  shape,  can  be  used 
in  the  same  holders  as  other 
lamps,  and  is  made  for  all 
standard  electrical  circuits. 

YOU    CONSULT    YOUR 

BEST    INTERESTS     BY 

USING    ONLY    MAZDA 

LAMPS. 


THE  BRITISH  THOMSON-HOUSTON  CO. 
Factories— RUGBY,  England. 


Ltd.. 


Draaches- 


LoNnoN :  83,  Cannon  St., E.G. 
Glas(3ow:  91, Wellington  St. 
SiiEKFiKi.n:  41,  Church  St. 
Manchksteb  :  30,  Cross  St. 
Nkwcastlk-on-Tyne:    Col- 

lingwood  Buildings. 
Lekds  :  Greek  St.  Chambers. 


Birmingham:  115,  Colmore 

Row. 
Miodlesbhougii:  Maritime 

Buildings. 
Cardiff:  Royal  Chambers. 
Ex.10  a-  Dept.  :  83,  Cannon 

St.,London,and  at  Rugby. 


To  be  had  from  the  leading  Stores,  Eleciriciatis, 
Ironmongers,  &c. 

Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  obtaining  Mazda 

Lamps  send  postcard  to  the  above  address  for  name  of 

nearest  dealer. 


The. 


Ewbai^li 


Rubber 
Corner 
Buffers 

For  Carpet  Sweepers,  old  or  new. 

That  Lump 
of  Rubber 


saves  the 
Furniture. 

3/-  a  set, 

including  a  Mohair  Furniture  Guard. 
You  put  them  on  for  yourself. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A  LIST 

of  the  new  "  Ewbanks  "  with    Corner 
Buffers    and     Ball    Bearing    Brush. 

Carpet-Sweepers  from  10/6  to  28/6 

including  a  superb  range  for  wedding  and  Xmas  presents- 


AWARDED 
TWO   GRAND   PRIZES 

BRUSSELS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

1910. 


<}!!i££<? 


"ROYAL  CASTLE,"     "NEW  PATENT," 
*«CHILDS'"&"PALMITINE  STAR." 

NIGHT  LIGHTS 


THE    WINDSOR  MAGAZINE, 


"The 

Library 
Lounge'' 


Automatic 

Adjustable 

Back. 


A  finger-touch  will  incline  the  back  to  any  position  from  upright  to  flat. 

The  Arms  lift  up  and  turn  outwards,   forming  Side  Tables  for  books,  writing  materials,  &c. 

The  Front  Table  can  be  used  flat  for  writing,  or  inclined  for  reading.  When  not  in  use  it 
is  concealed  in  a  recess  under  the  seat. 

The  Adjustable  Reading  Desk  and   Side  Tray  can  be  used  either  side  or  entirely  removed. 

The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to  various  inclinations.     When  not  in  use  it  slides  under  the  seat. 

Ideal  comfort  and  conveniences  for  literary  workers,  student3,  and  all  who  read  or  write 
lor  pleasure  or  profit. 

CATALOGUE    C  5    OF   ADJUSTABLE    CHAII^S    AND    COUCHES    FREE. 

J.     FOOT    &»    SOIV.     Ltd. 

(Dept.    O  5),    171,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W. 


GENTLEMEN 


OUR    FREE    BOOK, 

"  How  to  BecDine  an  Electrical  or  Mechanical 
Engineer,"  which  contains  full  detail?  of  the 
various   courses  embraced  by   our    system    of 
instruction,  will  prove  to  you  that 


IT  PAYS 


one  to  become  a  student  of  this  Institute.     We 
train  you  by  post,  direct  to  your  home,  and  our 
fees  are  very  reasonable  too.    Send  your  name 
and  address  to  us  on  a  Post  Card,  and  receive 
proof  of  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Write  to— 
The  Electrical  Engineer  Institute  of  Corres- 
pondence Instruction,  446.  Norwich 
House,  Southampton  St.,flolborn, 
London,  W.C. 


MADAME    SARAH    BERNHARDT 

"  Uses  Pkoci  oil's  Pinelyptus  Pastilles  with  great  success  for  Throat, 
Voice  and  Ciiest,  and  recommends  her  friends  to  use  them." 


PROCTORS 


PASTILLES 


FOR 

THROAT, 

CHEST, 

VOICE, 


(Broncho-Laryngeal). 


FOR 

ASTHMA, 

COUGH, 

CATARRH. 


A  BOON  TO   SINGERS,  CLERGYMEN,  TEACHERS,  &c. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores,  only  in  boxes,  1/-  and  2/B. 

Insist  on  having  "  Pinelyptus." 

Proctors  Pinelyptus  Depot,  Newca8tle-on-Tyne. 


eptune^ 


CnilMTAIM    DCy  The  one  shown  here  is  No,  210.  price  6/6     Other  Prices  :  2/6,  5/  .  7/0,  10/6  &  16/6 

rUUIl  I  Hill    I  CIl  has  been  the  premier  fountain  pen  since  1890.    It  has  the  latest  and  best  improvements 

and  is  free  from  all  defects,  it  suits  everyone,  never  scratche-.,  blots  or  leaks."  The  '  Neptune  '  "^      ~     ^ 

Pen  is  perfection.      A.  W,  YoUNG.  Esq..  F.I  P.S.,  28  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  writes:— •' I  have 

thres  '  Neptunes'  in  datlv  use.     Never  h  ive  the  slightest  trouble  with  theiu.     The  '  Neijtune  'is 

unequalled."    We  test  e'veiy  pen  we  sell  and  return  money  if  dissatisfied.    From  Stationer  or 

direct  irom  us.    Send  tor  the  New  Catalo^e. 

Barge,  Warren  &  Ridgli^.  Ltd..  91  &  92.  Great  Saffron  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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Dr.      Harlan's      Beauty -Gup 
Massage  removes  wrinkles  and 
blackheads  and  makes  the  skin 
soft  and  satiny. 

If  you  have  or  dread  wrinkles — if  you  have 
disfiguring  blemiities on  your  tdce,neck, arms, 
or  body,  you  Cdn  get  rid  of  them  quickly,  safely, 
and  easily  by  means  of  this  wonderful  self-applied 
Massage  Cup.  Tliere's  no  need  to  use  so-called  skin 
lotions,  which  are  often  very  harmful  and  usually  inefTective. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  undergo  an  expensive  course  of  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  a  beauty  specialist.  For  the  absurdly  small 
sum  of  -^s.,  the  price  of  the  Beaufy-Cup,  you  can  retain  or  regain  a 
perfect  complexion  and  skiii,  and  preserve  it  permanently  in  all 
Its  youthf  il  clarity  and  freslmess.  You  can  actually  leel  and  see 
the  benefit  of  one  application  of  this  Beauty-Cup  treatment. 
Blackheads  and  simi.ar  blemishes  are  quickly  removed,  and  but 
few  applications  are  needed  to  make  wrinkles  vanish.  This 
Beauty-Cup,  in  fact,  is  a  toilet  necessity  that  should  be  on  every 
dressmg  table.  Order  of  your  dealer,  or  Cup  sent  in  plain 
wrapper— with  FREE  BOOK;  "  Beauty  and  Health,"  Secrets 
of  Priceless  Value — to  any  aduress  for  ss.  id.  P.O.  (abroad, 
2J.  6d.  M.O.).  The  book  alone  is  worth  many  times  this  small 
sum.     Hundreds  of  unsohcited  testimonials.     Call  or  write  : 

E.  Harlan,  Neu-Vlta  Institute,  5  117,  Exchange 

Buildings,  Southwark  St. ,  London.     {Agents  wanted). 

Trade  "NEU-VITA."  Mark, 


These  are  reduced 
specimens    of    the 

Infinite 
Variety 

of  geometrical  designs  produced  by  the 

MYSTERION 

A  scientific  novelty,  enthralling  in  its  interest 
to  young  and  old.  You  turn  the  handle — 
Mysterion   does  the  rest.     Order  to-day. 

A.C.HARRIS 

Depti  W, 
LEICESTER. 


JUST  OUT, 

THE  ART  OF  GETTING  RICH 

The  Booklet  that  is  going  to  abolish  Poverty. 

The  Author  of  "The  Ten  Laws  of  Financial  Success'* 
presents  in  a  nutshell  the  science  and  art  of  acquiring  wealth — 
not  by  investment  or  speculation,  but  by  laws  that  old  or  young 
can  apply,  tested  by  many.  The  best  of  the  Success  books  for 
which  the  Talisman  people  are  famous.  Send  2j.  ^d.  to-day 
and  begin  to  make  money.  Self  development  book  lists  free. 
TAI.ISMAN  PUBLISHING  HOITSE,  HARROGATE. 


NOSES   &    EARS 

NOSES.— The  only  patent  Nose  Machines  in 
the  World.  Improve  ugly  noses  of  all  kinds. 
Scientific  yet  simple.    Can  be  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED    NOSES.— My  long   established   medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  absolutely  cures  red 
noses.    3/9  post  free.    Foreign  1/C  extra. 
UGLY     EARS.— The  Rubber  Ear  Caps  in- 
vented by  Lees  Kay  remedy  ugly,  outstanding 
ears.  Hundreds  of  successful  cases.  7/6  post  free 
Foreign  ]/6  extra,   d.  LEES  RAY, 
10  E  CENTRAL  OHAMBERS,  LIVERPOOL. 


Real  Leuer  Simulation      To  All  Clever  ^^ 

COLD  WATCH  FREE  :^t;:wLLh^ 

The  four  lines  of  letters  in  this  square  stand  for  two 
boys'  and  two  girls'  names.  We  guarantee  to  send  you, 

Absolutely  Free,  one  of  our    

famous  bimuidiion  i8-cr.  Gold 
Watches  (ladies'  or  gents')  if 
you  send  us  the  correct  names  : 
but  you  must  comply   with   our 

condition  ;  and  promise  to  show     

the  watch  to  your  friends,  as  we  wish  to  advertise 
our  goods.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try,  so  send 
your  answer  at  once.  A  postcard  will  do.  -The  ^ 
London  General  Supply  Association  (Dep.  6^),  ^m 
72,  Fmsbury  Pavement,  London,  E  C.  ^T 
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The  Patent 

"CROWN"  TONCUE  AND 
MEAT  PRESS. 

For  economically 
preparing  Tongues, 
Pressed  Brisket,  and 
Corned  Beef  at  Home. 

Prices- 
No.  1  (4  lb.  size)    8/6 
No.  2  (7  lb.  size)  10/6 


The    Steel    Hopper    is 

coated  with  White  Glass 

Enamel. 


w.M.  An  excellent   Recipe  evclo^d  with  each  machine. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmongers. 
WRITE    FOR    ADDRESS  OF    NEAREST    AGENT.  Please  inention  this  Magazine. 

FOLLOWS  &  BATE,  Ltd.,  s..g''Al"n*uX?«"r^ers.  CORTON,  MANCHESTER. 


™«/'„*.„t  "HANDY" 
KNIFE  CLEANER 


HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Positively  Burnishes 
Cutlery  without  injuring 
Handles  or  Blades. 


Can  be  supplied  with 
either  India-Kubber  or 
BufF  Leather  Rollers. 

No.  0.  12/6 
No.  1.  17/6 
No.  2.  21/- 


WHEN  YOU  WASH   YOUR  HAIR 

TTSE  ONLY 

"RADIX,"  The  Ideal  Shampoo  Powder. 

Unrivalled  for  cleansing  the  head,  softening  the  hair,  and  leavinj^  a 
delightful  after-glow.  Delicately  scented.  Absolutely  safe.  Contains 
no  chemicals,  and  will  not  discolour  the  hair.  Jn  packets,  4  for  6d., 
9  for  Is. ;  or.  if  you  mention  this  magazine,  we  will  send  a  sample 
Shampoo  Powder  and  interesting  booklet  by  a  Lady  Bi^ecialist  tor 
3d.  r>ost  free.  Tfflal  bottle  of  "  RADIX  "  Hair  Tonic,  Is.  post  free. 
THE  RADIX  CO.,  129,  Churchfleld  Rd.,  Acton,  London,  W. 
(Proprietress,  Mande  Miller.) 


ASTROLOGY 

As  expounded  by  ♦*  THE  OLD  ASTRO- 
LOGER "  is  astounding  in  its  accurac/^^. 
MERCURY'S  letters  of  appreciation  are 
like  his  clients.  *' LEGION."  Jf  you  have 
not  already  proved  his  skill,  lose  no  time  in 
sending  birth  date,  with  1/-  P.O.,  for  a  test 
reading  of  your  Horoscope,  as  he  is  now 
adding  Two  years'  advica  for  a  short  time. 

PROF.  MERCURY,  C.V. 

L.LANDAFF,  OLAMORQAN 


OFKORD  fe»  SONS,  I^ 

IMPORTERS  OF 

AMERICAN  CARRIAGES 

FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE 
SOLE    AGENTS    FOR     STUDEBAKER 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
67  George  St..  Kortman  Sq..  London.       I 


"GEM,"  7/6 

'  MINIATURE,"  11/9 

'FAVOURITE,"  17/6 

The  World's  Favourite  Musical 

Instrument.    Lovers  of  Music 

"^should  send Irf.stamp  for  CAMPB ti^LL'S 

NEW  BARGAIN  LIST  of  all  kinds  of 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  TALKING 

MACHINES,  RECORDS,  &c    All  Goods  Carriage 

Paid.    300,000  Testimonials.   CAMPBELL  &  CO., 

116,  Trongate,  GLASGOW.  Established  60  years. 
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L.&C.HARDTMUTHS 


KOHINOOR 

PENCILS 

Built  on  a  Sure  Foundation. 


Koh-i-noor  House,  the 
new  landmark,  in  London's 
fine  thoroughfare,the  Kings- 
way,  is  built  on  the  surest 
of  foundations.  It  is  built 
as  a  centre  for  the  supply 
of  the  Koh-i-noor  pencil, 
the  proved  merit  of  which 
has  been  known  to  millions 
of  pencil  users  for  many 
years.    Visitors  to  London, 


passing  down  the  Kingsway, 
may  see  at  Koh-i-noor 
House  a  display  of  the  many 
different  forms  of  pencil 
which  the  Koh-i-noor  takes 
for  the  convenience  of 
users.  The  great  merit  of 
the  Koh-i-noor,  as  a  writ- 
ing or  drawing  instrument, 
is  that  it  is  always  of  one 
quahty  —  the   actual   best. 


**  Koh-i-noor"    Pencils    are   4cl.   each 
or    3/6    per    doz.       In   17    degrees — one 
suitable    for   every   pencil    purpose.       Of 
Stationers,    &c.      List  free  from  L.    &  C. 
Hardtmutb,  Ltd., Koh-i-noor  House, Kings- 
way,     London.       (Paris, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Milan, 
Brussels,  New  York.) 


The  New 
Home  of  the 


"Koh-i-ftoor." 
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GREW  NEW  HAIR 
IN  30  DAYS. 

REMARKABLE  RESULT  OF  THE  NEW 
HAIR  GROWER  CRYSTOLIS  CAUSES 
BIG    STIR   AMONG   HAIR    SPECIALISTS, 


ACTUALLY  GROWS  HAIR  &  CORRECTS 
ALL  SCALP  &  HAIR  TROUBLES. 


PROVE     IT    YOURSELF    BY     CUTTINQ 

OUT   AND   POSTING    THE 

FREE    COUPON   BELOW    TO-DAY. 


"By  George,  I  never  saw  anythinor  like  the  effects  of 
that  new  treatment,  Crystolis,  for  growing  new  hair 
and  restoring  it  to  its  natural  colour.  It  acted  more 
like  a  miracle  than  a  toilet  preparation,"  said  a  well- 
known  gentleman  yesterday  in  speaking  of  the 
revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  his  hair.  "I  began 
to  think  there  was  nothing  on  earth  that  could  make 
my  hair  grow.  I  tried  Ha^r-drills,  tonics,  Bay  rum, 
grease,  oil,  «nd  almost  everything  else  you  could  think 
of,  but  without;  results.  I  had  been  bald  for  years, 
and  began  to  think  it  was  natural  for  me  to  be 
that   way,   as   my    father   was   entirely   bald    at    34. 


This  illustrates  the  result  of  a  feiv  iveeks'  treatment  with  Crystolis. 

Finally  I  read  about  the  remarkable  results  being 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Crystolis,  so  I  decided  to  try 
it  for  myself.  Well,  when  I  iDok  at  myself  in  the 
mirror  now  I  think  it  is  somebody  else.  I  look  at  least 
20  years  younger,  and,  best  of  all,  Crystolis  brought 
about  the  transformation  in  just  30  days'  time." 

Crystolis  is  a  powerful  promoter  of  hair  growth. 
Since  its  discovery — a  little  over  a  year  ago — it  has 
been  found  to  contain  marvellous  properties  for 
producing  a  new  growth  of  hair.  In  subjecting  it  to 
various  tests  in  the  worst  cases  of  baldness,  dandruff, 
itching  scalp,  &c.,  the  results  obtained  by  the  experi- 
menting chemists  were  considered  almost  miraculous. 
In  every  case  it  was  found  that  where  there  were 
any  hair  roots  left  it  would  produce  a  new  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair  in  from  four  to  six  weeks' 
time.  Grey  or  faded  hair  was  often  restored  to  its 
natural  colour  in  from  10  to  14  days'  time.  In  minor 
cases  of  scalp  and  hair  diseases,  such  as  dandruff,  falling 
hair,  itching  scalp,  «&c.,  it  was  found  that  these  unnatural 
conditiors  were  corrected  and  often  completely 
cured  by  two  or  three  applications.  The  discovery 
will,  without  doubt,  put  an  end  to  the  troublesome 
scalp  and  hair  diseases  that  are  becoming  so  common 
with  the  British  people.  Women  who  have  been 
forced  into  wearing  false  hair  will  greatly  welcome 
this  marvellous  product,  as,  apart  from  its  many 
other  virtues,  it  adds  a  beautiful  gloss  and  lustre  to 
the  old  hair.  Besides,  it  contains  no  oil  and  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  hair  light  and  fluffy.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  laboratories  where 
Crystolis  is  distributed  from  to  furnish  free  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  new  proce3S  to  all  Windsor 
Magazine  readers.  Merely  cut  out  and  send  in  the 
coupon  below,  and  you  will  raceive  free  particulars  of 
their  marvellous  new  product  by  return  of  post. 


Baldness,    Dandruff,    Itching 

Scalp,  &c. 

FREE   CRYSTOLIS    COUPON. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  to-day  and  send  to  Creslo 
Laboratories,  6,  Bouverie  Street  (Dept.  109),  London, 
E.G.,  for  free  information  regarding  Crystolis,  the 
new  discovery  for  growing  hair.  Good  for  10  days 
to  all  Windsor  MagaAie  readers. 

Toilet  Coupon  No.  ItO. 


For  CHAPS,  ROUGHNESS  OF  SKIN,  etc. 

Invaluable  at  all  Seasons  of  the  Year.  It  Softens  and  Improves 
the  Hands,  Face,  and  Skin  after  exposure  to  WIN  I)  and  COLD. 
OVEJt  40  YEARS'  INCREASING  UEMAND. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  in  Metallic  Tubes,  6d.,  Is.  and 
Is.  6d.,  or  sent  postage  free  for  stumps  by  Sole  Proprietors, 

OSBORNB.    BAUER  &  CHEESEMAN, 

Perfumers  to  Her  Late  Majesty  Queen   Victoria, 
19,  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

N.B.—iSample  Tube  post  frte  2ti.  stamps. 


STOP! 

DdHjer  Ahea^d 


If  you  have  wrecked  your  Nerves  by  OVERWORK  or 
WORRY,  drained  away  your  Strength  by  bad  habits  or 
dissipation,  or  SAPPED  your  vital  forces  by  EXCESSES, 

It  is  time  for  you  to  stop. 

No  man  can  afford  to  be  reckless,  force  nature  to  undue 
effort,  ruin  his  Constitution  or  violate  the  laws  governing 
life,  this  invariably  results  in  disaster  or  a  complete 
Nervous  Breakdown  and  a 

Giving  out  of  the  Yital  Forces 

long  before  the  average  period. 

Knowledge  is  Powek,  and  every  man  who  would  he 
warned  in  time,  should  take  heed  NOW.  Send  4d.  for  my 
Book  on 

"  How  to  Preserve  Strength 
and  Retain  the  Powers," 

and  you  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  of  all  literature  you 
now  possess  and  thousands  who  have  read  it  acclaim 
it  to  be  "  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

Half-an-hour's  reading  and  a  determination  to  act  up  to  it  may 
save  you  from  an  otherwise  never-ending  misery  and  give  you  new 
life.  It  will  teach  you  more  in  fifteen  minutes  than  you  will  gain 
in  years  by  experience. 

It  is  a  valuable,  instructive  and  interesting  treatise  on  Gener- 
ative Weakness,  and  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Nervous  Breakdown, 
Mental  Exhaustion,  Depression  of  Spirits,  General  We.ikness, 
Waste  of  Vitality,  Premature  Decline,  and  Loss  of  Power  in  "Alen. 

The  most  popular  and  practical  treatise  published  on  the  Lawfs 
governing  Life,  with  Special  Chapters  on  Generative  Weakness, 
Flagging  of  the  Powers,  and  practical  observations  on  Marriage. 

Contains  valuable  remarks  to  Weak  and  Nervous  Men  on  how 
to  preserve  tlie  health,  regain  Strength  and  restore  the  Powers 
when  lost. 

To  the  inexperienced,  the  married,  or  those  contemplating 
marriage,  no  other  work  contains  so  much  helpful  or  sensible 
advice,  or  will  prove  so  interesting  and  instructive  to  those  who 
desire  to  preserve  their  Strength,  build  up  the  whole  Nervous 
System,  restore  the  Powers  to  advanced  age,  or  fit  themselves  fur 
Marriage.  It  will  be  sent  in  a  plain  sealed  envelope  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  Four  Penny  Stamps. 

^cldress -CHARLES  GORDON, 
Gordonholme  Dispensary,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

(Copyright.) (Mention  this  Paper.) (Registered.) 


PIANO    IN   12    LESSONS. 

The  most  remarkable  system  ever  insented. 
Enables  you  to  play  either  the  Piano  or 
American  Organ  beautifully  from  ordinary 
music  in  12  easy  lessons  without  ihe  slightest 
previous  know^ledge.  No  teacher  required  ; 
success  absolutely  guaranteed ;  30,000  sold. 
Complete,  post  free  2/1  (per  postal  order.) — 

Imperial  Publ  shing  Co.  (D.  Dept  ), 
42,  Puddenswick  Road,  Ravenscoupt 
Park,  London,  W. 


TOWLES 


There  is  nothing 

to  equal  them. 

The  oldest  and  only 

reliable  remedy. 


In  boxes,  1/lJ,  2/9.  and  4/t)  (2/9  boxes 
••ojitain  three  times  1/H  .size).  Of  all 
OJiemists,  or  post  free"  for  P.O.  1/3, 
2/iO.  or  4/7,  from  Sole  Proprietors, 

E.  T.  TOWX.S    &   CO.,  Ltd., 
88,    Z.ONO    ROW,    NOTTIWQHAM 


PILLS 
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THE  *  TENBY*  is  a  comfortable,  sound,  and  highly-finished  Dining  Room 
Suite  of  seven  pieces.  Couch,  two  Easy  Chairs  (of  more  than  usual  size  and 
both  have  arms), and  four  small  Chairs.  All  mounted  on  brass  castors.  Frames 
in  polished  brown,  or  fumed  Oak,  or  American  Black  Walnut.  The  upholstery  w^ork  is  thoroughly 
well  done — the  coppered  steel  springs,  the  English  lace  w^eb  foundations  being  of  the  best,  and 
only  purified  woollen  flocks  are  used.  The  Suite  is  well-covered  with  Crockett's  best  English 
Leather  Cloth  ;  Figured  Velvet,  or  in  our  celebrated  Kaldic  Saddlebags  with  Velvet  borders. 
Customers  can  select  their  own  colours  and  style  of  covers.   Extra  small  chairs  One  Guinea  each. 


£11   lis. 


DEFERRED  PAYMENTS  OR  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH- 
Carriage  Paid  in  tne  United  Kingdom.  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Orders  receive  special  attention. 


FREE. 


idi= 


Eyen'^  de- 
scription of 
Furniture— for  Cottage  or 
Mansion — is  shown  in  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  Sent 
post  free.  It  COStS 
nothing;  a.nd  saves 
you  pounds. 

All 


GLOBE 


FumishiiigCo. 


J.  R.  GRANT,  Proprietor. 

Dept."J,"   Pembroke  Place,  LIVERPOOL. 

And  at  38-40,  High  Street,  BELFAST. 
Furniture    has    the    guarantee    that    if    not 


entirely   satisfactory   money   will    be   refunded    in    full 


/1BIN6DON' 

STRONGEST  ' 

3  .^Ik.  IR0  X*  lEfJC  tS 

FOR     HARD    WEAR. 

{20  SIZES  in  Stock),  Being:  Reversible, 

'  they  Outwear  two  Ordinary   Carpets, 

I  TheonlyCarpets  which  answer  to  modern  requirements, ))eing 
ilygienic,l»ecorative.l)iinil)le.  and  Inexpensive.   Easy  to  sweep.  [ 
I  Do  not  collect  Dust.  (Skno  ton  Pa ttkkns).  Here  are  tlie  pricesof  I 

ABINGDON    CORD    SQUARES: 

Art  Shades,  Seamless,  Reversible. 

Size    2X2  2X2i   2X3  2ix2i   2|x3  2jx3§  2jx4  3x3  3X3* 
,  Price  6/9     8/6    10/-   10/6    12/6    15/9    18/6  15/-  17'6  i 

3X4     3x4i     3ix3i     .'^*X4     3^X4^     3iX5     4X4     4x41 

20/-    23/-     21/6      23/6     27/-      31/6    27/6    30/- 

4X5     4x6     4x7  yds. 

33/8    40/-    47/6  each.     (20  sizes). 

iCarriagp.  Paid).    Also  made  in  all  widths  for 

i^i-tiiirs.  Landings,  and  I'assai^es. 

TheABINGD0NC!AKPj:TMFG.CO..Ld. 

113.  Thames  Wharf.  ABINGDON- 

ON-THAMES. 


For  reproducing  letters,  invoices,  price  lists,  drawings, 
brushwork,  music,  menus.  &c..  in  quantities,  iiand- 
writing,  type,  pencil.  Used  by  the  (iovernment,  Public 
Institutions.  Schools.  150.000  business  and  professional 
men.  Highest  award  Japanese-British  Exhibition.  No 
gelatine  or  stencil.  Absolutely  climate  proof.  No  skill 
required.  Complete  fouscap 
outfit,  15s.  carnage  paid  U.K. 
Send  for  L  pt  No.  23  and 
Specimens. 

QUADHUPLEX,  Ltd.,  Dept.25. 

Duplicator  Specialists, 
8,  Gwswel   fioad,  London.      ^ 


DUPLICATOR 


THE    ROOM  TO  ROOM" 
PATENT  CINDER  SIFTER 

Beg.  No.  10461. 

A  Boon  to  Housekeepers,  &c. 

Light  and  easily  carried.     No  du.st  or 
waste.    Saves  labour  and  fuel.    Will  hold 

siftings  from  10  ordinary  fire  giate*:. 

Dimensions,  12  in.   by  11^  in.     Weight 

about  7  lb.     Japanned  Red,  Green,   or 

Blarlc. 

Retail  C  /(%    Carriage 

Price    O/y        Paid,  U.K. 

WATSON   Sl  COOMBER, 

Sole  Agents. 
R  4,  Paradise  St.,  LIVERPOOL. 

Directions  supplied  with  each  Sifter. 
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TURKISH  BATHS 
AT  HOME. 

All  the  delights  and  benefits  of  every  form  of  Hot  Air, 
Vapour,  Perfumed,  and  Medicated  Baths  can  be  enjoyed 
privately,  economically,  and  with  absolute  safety  in 
your  own  room. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable 
feature  and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as — 

Efficient  and  Absolutely  Safe  Outside  Heater;  Adjustable 
Seat ;  Heat  Reg-ulator ;  the  Bather  is  not  fastened  by  the 
neck    to    the    Cabinet ;    Exit    is    easy    and    immediate— no 

assistant  is  required ;  Durability  and  Perfect  Hygiene. 

DR.  GORDON  STABLES  says:  "Foot's  Bath  Cabinet 
is  the  best." 

Prices  from  35/-.    Write  for  "BATH  BOOK,"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT    &  SON,  Ltd.,  gfn^i-slfto'Jlon?.?. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER'S 

IRISH  LINEN 

World  Renowned  for  Quality  &  Value. 
Handkerchiefs 

We  weave  Linen  Cambric  in  our  Banbridge 
factory,  employ  sewers  and  hem-stitchers  in 
making  up  Handkerchiefs,  laundresses  to  impart 
that  lovely  white  finish,  and  off-r  them  to  the 
public  direct.  Can  we  give  a  stronger  reason  why 
it  should  be  worth  your  while  to  examine  and 
compare  our  prices  ? 

Ladies'  Linen  Handkerchiefs 

Full  size,  Hem-stitched,  2/9,  4/3,  and  5/6  doz. 

Ladies'  Linen  Handkerciiiefs 

Full  size,  Embroideied,  5/1  r  doz. 
Hand  Embroidered,  8/ 11  doz. 

Ladies'  Linen  Initial  Handkerchiefs 

Full  size,  Hem-stitched,  5/1 1  and  7/1 1  doz.  (any 
letter). 

Gentlemen's  Linen  Handkerchiefs 

Hem  stitched,  4/1  li,  5/1  li  and  8/1 1  doz. 

Gentlemen's  Linen  Initial  Handkerchiefs 

Hem-stitched,  11/6  doz.  (any  letter). 
^]  On  account  of  the  Christmas  demand  customers  are 
requested  to  give  orders  for  embroidering  initials  early. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

Robinson  S  Cleaver,  Ltd., 

40,  L,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 


THERMOS 
k      FLASKS 


HOT     I^IQUIDS     OR 
OOL^D      AX      WILL  ! 


The  THERMOS  FLASK  keeps  hot  Hquids 
piping  hot  for  24  hours  and  needs  neither 
chemicals,   methylated   spirit,  added  heat,  nor 
attention.     For 

SHAVING,  MOTORING,  TRAVELLING 

try  the  comfort  of   hot  water,  or  a  hot  drink, 
ready  at  any  moment,   and  always    at  hand. 

Of    all   Jewellers,    Chemisfs,    Ironmongers,   and    Stores.     None 
genuine  without  the  word  "  Thermos."    Prices  from  6/6  to  37/6. 

Wholesale  only :  A.  E.  GUTMANN  &  CO.,  8,  Loftg  Lane,  LoftJcn,  E.C. 


FIRST  THERMOS:  ''Phew! 
I've  been  boiling  for  a  day 
and  a  night." 


SECOND  THERMOS:  "You 
needn't  complain  —  I've  been 
frozen  for  four  days." 
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The 

Perma= 

nent 

Removal 

of 

Super= 

fluous 

Hair. 

A  Lady  Will   Give  You   Her  Secret  Free. 

For  years  I  have  searched  for  a  simple  and  satisfactory  way 
to  remove  superfluous  hair  from  the  skin,  so  that  it  vv^ould  not 
return.  Experiments  proved  to  me  that  the  various  pastes, 
powders,  depilatories,  electrical  appliances,  Kc,  now  on  the 
market  were  often  injurious,  and  not  lasting  in  their  effects.  .  At 
last  I  discovered  a  plan  which  succeeded  in  producing  marvel- 
lous permanent  results,  where  all  others  failed.  A  fashionable 
Parisian  lady  who  followed  my  advice  says  :  *'  My  face  is  now 
soft  and  smooth,  and  no  one  would  ever  think  it  had  been 
disfigured  by  a  growth  of  superfluous  hair."  Others  write: 
**  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true."  Well,  the  test  will  tell.  No 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  superfluous  hair  is  on  your  face, 
neck,  arms,  or  body,  I  am  confident  that  you  can  now  remove 
it,  permanently,  and  with  perfect  safety.  I  will  send  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  secret  of  my  discovery  absolutely  free  to 
every  woman  who  writes  at  once,  but  this  offer  is  limited  to  a 
short  time  only,  so  do  not  delay  if  you  wish  to  benefit  FREE. 

Address:  KATHRYN  B.  FIRMIN  (Dept.  476),  85,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  you  will  receive  full  particulars 
by  return  post  in  a  plain  sealed  envelope. 


FOREIGN  STAMPS 

THE   HOBBY  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

If  you  require  good  clean  specimens  at  moderate  prices,  write  to— 

A.  &  L.  ST.  AUBYN,  "•^'■"iJn^aoSI'f.'J?.?'"'* 

who   will  send  you  selections  of   rare  or  medium  Stamps  at   less 

than  one  half  catalogue  prices. 

COLLECTORS  IN  THE  COLONIES  AND  ABROAD  SUPPLIED. 

Highest  Prices  paid  for  Collections. 


EVANS'  PATENT  (POCKET) 

Cigarette  Machines. 

These  Machines  are  heautiftdly  made  and  finished  in 
Nickel  Silver  and  guaranteed  to  make  perfect  Cigarettes. 


It  matters  not  where 
you  are,  you  can 

always  make  your 
own  Cigarettes  and 
have  them  nice  and 

fresh  every  day. 

The  Machines  make  the 
ordinary  size  Cigarette. 
Sold  by  Tobacconists,  Stores 
and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 
ISs"  We  will  send  one  of 
the  above    Machines,    to- 
gether  with  800  specially 
cut, Cigarette  Papers  for  2/6  post  free.     Foreign  orders 
6d.  extra  to  cover  Postage. 

J.  EYANS,  85a,  Lillington  St.,  London,  s.v. 


'I'M  STRONG 
ONGE  MORE' 


"I  was  once  weak,  thin,  emacia.tecl,  puny, 
and  colourless.  Would  you  ever  believe 
that  I  am  the  same  man  who  came  into 
your  office  three  months  ag:o  ?  Look  at  me. 
See  how  lArell  my  muscles  are  developed. 
I  have  streng-th,  vitality,  energ^y,  vim,  and 
vigrour.  That  <AJAX'  DRY-CELL  BATTERY 
is  a  wonder.  There  is  nothing;  like  it  to 
put  'steam'  and  life  into  one." 

Such  are  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of  an  **  Ajax " 
patient. 

That's  what  it  does.  It  makes  men  out  of  the  weakest 
specimens :  big,  robust,  manly  men,  the  kind  that  are 
admired  and  honoured.  Wouldn't  you  rather  be  such  a 
man  and  have  people  point  to  you  and  say,  "  Isn't  he 
a  fine  chap?"  than  to  be  a  weakling  who  is  trodden 
upon  and  despised?  You  can  be  if  you  will  let  us  pour 
a  stream  of  electric  life  into  your  weakened  nerve  centres 
while  you  sleep. 

The  "AJAX"  BATTERY  is  a  dry-cell  electric 
generator.  It  is  always  charged,  always  ready  for  use. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  bothered  with  any  acid  or  other 
substances  in  charging  it.  It  gives  out  its  current  when- 
ever it  is  applied  to  the  body.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
highest  authorities  as  the  only  genuine  electric  body 
battery  ever  invented.  The  well-known  expert,  W. 
Lascelles  Scott,  P^sq.,  after  an  exhaustive  test,  says : 
"  The  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  throughout, 
and  indeed,  greatly  beyond  my  initial  expectations."  This 
Battery  secured  the  Grand  Prix  and  Gold  Medal  at  the 
International  Exhibition. 


A  FREE  BOOK 


telling:  all  about 
the  electric  cure 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  is  sent  free  upon 
^■■■■■■■■■■■■'■'^■■■"^■■■■■'■■"  application.  It  is 
entitled  "  Electricity— the  Road  to  Health." 
It  is  a  volume  of  80  pag:es,  which  is  brimful 
of  the  things  the  true  lover  of  health  likes 
to  read.  It  is  well  worth  two  gfuineas  to  any 
sufferer,  yet  it  does  not  even  cost  you  a 
penny  stamp.  Please  ask  us  to  send  it  to 
you  at  once.  We  will  g^ive  you  the  names 
and  addresses  of  hundreds  of  "AJAX"  n\et\ 
—the  nmen  who  have  been  cured.  We  have 
a  book  for  women  also.  Call  at  the  office 
for  a  free  test,  if  you  can,  or  write  at  once. 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (°||.') 
25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  WIDE-AWAKE! 


All  Goods  Sent  Direct  from   Factory  to  Home 


Birmingham  is  the  home  of  the  Bedstead  Industry.  From  this  city  they 
are  sent  to  furniture  dealers  everywhere  for  retail  sale,  and  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  retail  buyer  heavy  distributing  expenses  are  incurred. 
Buyers  may  save  most  of  these  expenses  by  purchasing  direct  from  me, 
and — in  addidon — have  the  great  advantage  of  procuring  goods  direct 
from  the  workman's  hands,  untarnished,  &c.,  through  exposure  for 
sale,  double  handling,  &c.  My  lists  contain  a  very  large  assortment  of 
most  recent  designs. 
PROMPT  DESPATCH.     PACKED  FREE.     CARRIAGE  PAID. 

DISCOUNT  FOR  GASH,  OR  PAYMENTS  TO  SUIT  BUYERS'  CONVENIENCE. 

Fully  ]llustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

CHAS.  RILEY,  Desk  15,  Moor  Street,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Showrooms  : 

London  and 
Birmingham. 


Letters    copied    -while   w^riting 


without  the  slightest 

difficulty  by  using  the 


Slip   your   letter   paper   in   the 
holder  and   write.     The   result 
is  a  perfect  unsoiled  letter 
and  a  perfect  copy  remain- 
ing in  the  book.    The 
act    of    writing   pro- 
duces the  copy. 


N  5C/20O 
Patent  ^Z  AN  E- 
Copying  1 


The  N  S  C  4/100  (which 
copies  200  letters)  sent 
post  free  for  3/6,  or 
NSC  4/200  (copying 
400  letters)  for  4/6, 
post  free. 

WIN.  ZANETIC, 

13,  Wellington  Street, 

LEICESTER. 


BLUSHING. 

Remarkable  discover]/  that  will 

interest  every  man  and   woman 

suffering        from        involuntary 

Blushing, 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  THAT  PERMANENTLY  REMOVES 


THE  CAUSE. 


Men  and  women  who  suffer  from  involuntary  blushing 
need  no  longer  despair.  Out  of  a  mass  of  failures  has  come 
a  genuine  success.  Their  self-consciousness  can  be  so 
thoroughly  removed  that  they  themselves  will  wonder  if 
they  ever  really  had  this  embarrassing  complaint.  Mr.  K,  S. 
Temple  is  the  scientist  who  has  formulated  this  marvellous 
home  method  that  cures  to  stay  cured.  The  treatment  he 
prescribes  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  disease,  and  cures  it, 
so  that  the  frequent  blushing  and  flushing  becomes  a  thing 
of  the  past,  Mr.  K.  S.  Temple  wishes  it  imderstood  that  his 
method  of  cure  is  different  entirely  to  the  many  others  which 
have  given  only  temporary  relief.  This  new  method  is  a  simple 
home  treatment  that  members  of  either  sex  can  easily  follow  to 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  issue,  /.^.,  a  permanent  cure.  By 
sending  your  name  and  address,  and  enclosing  stamp  to 
pay  postnge,  to  Mr.  K.  S.  TEMPLE  (Specia.li8t)« 
8,  Blenheim  St.,  Bond  St.,  London,  W.,  you  will 
receive  full  description  of  this  remarkable  method  which  will  enable 
men  and  women,  previously  nervous  and  shy,  now  to  take  their 
places  in  Society  with  pleasxire  and  ease,  and  get  greater  profi  t  from 
their  business.  The  description  is  posted 
to  you  free,  in  a  perfectly  plain  sealed  en- 
velope, and  you  should  have  no  hesitancy 
in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  you  can  be 
permanently  relieved  of  blushing  and  flushing  of  the  face  and  neck, 
and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day  ;  don't  neglect  to  do  so. 


DON'T  SNEEZE 

but  get  rid  of  the  cold  by  using 

Dr.  Mackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

Smelling  Bottle 

It  Cures  Cold  in  the  Head  and 

arrests  Catarrh, Relieves  Neuralgia 
in  the  Head,  HEADACHE,   Faint- 
ness.  Invaluable  for  Influenza. 
SPECIFIC    for  HEADACHE. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
One  Shilling;  or  if  unable  to  obtain, 
send  14  Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post 
free  in  the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


Trial  Bottle 

D. 


TO  OOLOUU 

GREY  HAIR 


SHAOEXNE,  guaranteed  per- 
manent.  washable,  harmless,  free 
from  grease.  Contains  no  lead, 
silver,  mercury,  sulphur.  Will  not 
1)nru  tlie  hair  or  produce  uiinatuviil 
tint.  Detection  impossible.  Trial 
Bottle.  6(1.,  post  Id.  ;  1/-  size,  post 
112  ;  3/6  size,  post  Si 9*  (Secretly 
packed.)  State  colour  reqtiired. 
W.  M.  ALEXANDRE  (-Estd  1861),58,  Westboume  Grove,  Loudon,  W, 
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A  LETTER  TO  MR.  SANDOW 


WHAT  IT   MEANS   TO  THE 

MAN  OR  WOMAN   IN 

POOR  HEALTH. 


An  Jiinportant  Opportunity  for  London 
and  Country  Readers  of  the  "Windsor 
Magazine"  to  Investigate  the  Natural 
Method  of  Curing  Illness,  Without  Any 
Expense,  with  a  view  to  learning 
whether  it  Provides  the  Remedy 
Required  in  Their  Own  Cases. 


IN  the  interests  of  the  very  considerable  number 
of  Windsor  Magazine  readers  who  are  watching 
the  remarkable  advance  daily  being  made  in  the 
practice  of  physical  culture  as  a  cure  for  a  large 
number  of  illnesses,  this  account  of  the  Sandow 
method  has  been  prepared.  It  will  enable  sufferers 
to  judge  wliether  or  no  they  might  perhaps  themselves 
try  this  undoubtedly  highly  beneficial  form  of  treat- 
ment, which  has  been  so  successful  in  curing  various 
forms  of  illness  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  600  or 
700  practising  doctors  who  include  amongst  their 
prescriptions  for  certain  ailments  advice  to  "take  a 
course  of  Sandow's  exercise." 

WHAT  MR.  SANDOW  CLAIMS  TO  CURE. 

Mr.  Sandow  does  not  claim  that  his  system  can 
cure  everything.  For  the  present  he  states  that  he 
has  during  recent  years  had  a  total  of  many  thousands 
of  cases  of  Digestive  Disorder,  Nervous  Breakdown 
of  varied  types  in  both  men  and  women,  Uric  Acid 
Complaints,  Heart  Troubles  and  Circulatory  Dis- 
orders, Obesity,  Chest  and  Lung  Weakness,  Physical 
Deformities  and  Spinal  Curvatures,  Kidney  Disorders, 
the  Special  Ailments  of  Women,  and  cases  of  general 
physical  deficiency,  and  that  his  uniform  success  in 
dealini^  wath  these  by  natural  means,  viz.,  specially 
prescribed  individual  courses  of  scientific  exercise 
without  having  resort  to  drugs,  has  amply  proved  that 
his  method  is  the  surest  cure  in  such  illnesses. 

NO  WEIGHT-LIFTING  OR  STRENUOUS  EXERTIONS. 

There  is  still  an  idea  abroad  that  Curative  Physical 
Culture  involves  violent  or  protracted  exercise.  No 
greater  fallacy  could  be.  There  are  no  heavy  weights 
to  lift,  no  strenuous  exertions  to  be  made,  the  treat- 
ment is  so  gentle  and  graduated  that  it  may  be  taken 
by  a  child  of  five  or  a  man  or  woman  of  eighty-five 
years  of  age.  If  an  inquirer's  case  is  one  which  will 
be  benefited  by  scientific  exercise,  the  course  which 
is  considered  best  for  the  patient  will  be  suggested. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CURE. 

Some  while  back  Truth  newspaper  organised  a 
searching  investigation  into  the  records  of  cases  which 
had  been  treated  at  the  Sandow  Institute,  and  by 
correspondence  with  patients  in  their  own  homes, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  discovered  that  the  phe- 
nomenal percentage  of  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred  accepted  for  treatment  received  substantial 
benefit,  and  that  ninety-four  in  every  hundred  entirely 
achieved  the  desired  object. 

Readers  who  desire  a  consultation — and  no  doubt 
they  will  be  many — are  invited  to  call  or  address  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Eugen  Sandow,  at  32,  St.  James's  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  and  if  the  visitor  can  be  accepted, 
9.nd  decides  to  take  a  course  of  treatment,  the  fees  are 


Mr.  EUGEN  SANDOW,  the  Pioneer  of  Curing 
Illness  Without  Medicine,  who  makes  a  prac- 
tical   offer   to    "Windsor    Magazine"   readers 
desiring  advice  on  their  health. 

quite  within  the  means  of  the  man  or  woman  of 
modest  purse. 

FOR  THOSE  UNABLE  TO  CALL 

but  would  like  to  enquire  into  the  suitability  of  their 
cases  for  treatment  by  Scientific  Physical  Culture  at 
home,  Mr.  Sandow  has  produced  the  following 
twenty-four  small  illustrated  volumes  dealing  with 
certain  illnesses  and  conditions  amenable  to  his 
treatment : — 


VOL. 

VOL. 

I. 

Indigestion  and 

13- 

Lacl<  of  Vigour 

Dyspepsia 

14. 

Physical  Defomitles  in 

2. 

Constipation  and  its  Cure 

Men 

3- 

Liver  Troubles 

15. 

Physical  Deformities  in 

4. 

Nervous  Disorders  in  IVIen 

Women 

5- 

Nervous  Disorders  in 

16. 

Functional  Defects  In 

Women 

Speech 

6. 

Obesity  in  Men 

17. 

Circulatory  Disorders 

7- 

Obesity  In  Women 

18. 

Sidn  Disorders 

8. 

Heart  Affections. 

19. 

Physical  Development  for 

9. 

Lung  and  Chest  Com- 

Men 

plaints 

20. 

Everyday  Health 

10. 

Rlieumatism  and  Gout 

21. 

Boys'  and   Girls'   Health 

11. 

Anaemia:  Its  Cause  and 

and  Ailments 

Cure 

22, 

Figure  Culture  forWomen 

12. 

Kidney  Disorders:  Func- 

23- 

Insomnia 

tional  and  Chronic. 

24. 

Neurasthenia 

A  copy  of  whichever  book  is  desired  will  be  sent 
gratis  and  post  free  to  any  reader  who  will  write  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Sandow,  at  32,  St.  James's  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  asking  for  it,  mentioning  at  the  same 
time  this  announcement  in  Windsor  Magazine^  and 
giving  full  particulars  of  occupation,  age,  illness,  or 
condition,  from  which  relief  is  desired,  present  state 
of  health,  &c.,  which  will  enable  an  opinion  to  be 
formed  on  the  case,  and  forwarded  with  the  book. 
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A    FREE 
SAMPLE 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

of  the  WORLD'S  ADHESIVE 

SECCOTINE 

We  are  so  confident  that  a  test  of  Secco- 
tine  will  prove  its  usefulness  as  a  common 
necessity  of  cvery-day  life,  that  we  make 
this  offer.  There  is  not  a  breakage  that 
it  will  not  effectually  remedy. 

Sold  everywhere  in  patent  pin- stopper  tyltes  31  &  61  each. 
M'€  AW,  STEVENSON  &ORR,Ltd.,Belfast 
and  31  &  32,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C 


REFUSE  IMITATIONS* 


THE    HANDir 

SHILLING   ATLAS   OF  THE  WORLD. 

Containing  120  Maps.      New  and  Revised  Edition. 

158  pp.  Gazetteer. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  1  /-  ;  also  Lambskin,  2/-.    Size :  6  in.  by  4  in. 

THE    HANDY 

ATLAS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

A  series  of  120  Coloured  Maps,  with  Statistical  Tables  and 

Gazetteer  of  British  Possessions. 

Cloth,  1/-;  Lambskin,  2/-.     Size:  6  in.  by  4  in. 

YKE    HANDir 

TOURING  ATLAS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES 

Specially   prepared   for  CYCLISTS,  MOTORISTS,  and 
TRAVELLERS. 

Cloth,  1/-  ;  Lambskin,  2/-.     Size  :  6  in.  by  4  in. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C 


WORLD'S 


Mrs.  S.  a.  ALLEN'S 
Hair 
Restorer 

Quickly  Changes 
Gray  or  White  Hair 

to  its  Natural 
Colour  and  Beauty. 

NEVER  FAILS. 

It  is  not  an  experiment 
but  has  been  in  use  for 
over  75  years,  through- 
out the  civiUsed  world. 
It  is  the  best,  and  the 
best  is  always  the 
cheapest. 

Sold  everywhere  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.  If  you 
cannot  procure  locally  send  this  advertisement  with 
P.U.O.  or  stamps  for  4s.  to  114,  Southampton  Row, 
London,  and  a  full-sized  large  bottle  will  be  sent 
Carriagre  Paid  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.   Q.  2. 


KEMOLINE 

Razor    Sharpener. 

REMARKABLE    INVENTION. 


This  unique  preparation  is  composed  of  chemically 
dissolved  metal,  which,  unlike  any  ordinary  dressing, 
thoroughly  saturates  the  leather  strop.  '1  he  effect  upon 
a  razor  after  but  a  few  strokes  is  extraoidinary.  No 
other  sharpener  in  the  world  will  give  to  your  razor  the 
perfected  edge  which  results  from  using  a  Kemoline  strop, 

MAKES  YOUR  RAZORS  LAST  A  LIFETIME 

A  good  razor  will  last  for  years,  but  how  often  is  one  thrown  away  after 
but  a  short  time.  ^  Why?  Not  because  you  cannot  strop  a  raz  >r,  but 
because  you  are  using  an  inefficient  strop.  Do  you  want  )  our  razors  to  be 
always  sharp  and  ready  for  use?  If  so,  you  must  use  a  Kemoline  strop, 
and  we  invite  any  reader  of  this  magazine  to 

TRY  IT  FREE  FOR  FIFTEEN  DAYS. 

Send  us  a  postcard  and  you  will  receive  a  Kemoline  strop  by  return. 
If  it  pleases  you,  send  us  a  postal  order  and  keep  it. 
Special    Strop    for    Safety    Razor    Blades,    2/-,  post    free, 

KEMOLINE     RAZOR     SHARPENER     OO., 
114,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.O. 


O  ICk     POST 
^1^  FREE, 

Finest  Quality, 

Specially  Selected 

French  Calf  Strop. 

Best  Finish. 

4/6  POST  FRIE. 


We  wilt  send  you 
sufficient  of  the 
sharpener  to 

dress    your    own 
strop  on   receipt 
of  stamps  value 
SEVEN  PENCE. 


Can  be  obtained  at  all 

CLEMENTS' RAZOR  DEPOTS: 

99,  Strand,  W.C. 

66,  Cheapside. 

42,  Old  Broad  Street. 

41,  Gracechurch  Street. 

49.  MooRGATE  Street. 

45,  Queen  Victoria  St. 
103,  Strand. 
127,  High  Holborn. 

17,  BirxiTER  Street. 

16,  London  Street,  E.C. 


Fop  more  than  Twenty-five  years 

DR.  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  boon.    They  are  the  best 
known  remedy  for  Anaemia,  Giddiness,  Fulness,  and  Swellings 
after  Meals,  Loss   of   Apiietite.    Hysteria,    Palpitation   of  the 
Heart,    Debility,  Depression.  Weakness.     Boxes,  l/ij,  2/9,  4/6. 
and  11/-.    To  be  obtained  from  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine 
Vendors  everywhere,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietor,  309,  Portobello 
Road.  Netting  Hill.  London.  W. 
Samplt!  gmt  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  postage. 

0.  &  Q.  KEARSLEY'S  ORIGINAL 

WIDOW    WELCH'S     PILLS 

Prompt    and    reliable.      The    only    Genuine.      AWARDED 
CEfiTIFICATE  OF    MERIT   at  the    Tasmanian    Exhibition, 
1891.      100    Years'    Reputation.      Ordered    hy    Specialists 
for  the  Cure  of  Complaints.      Sold  in  Boxes,  1/li  and  2/9, 

of  all  Chemists,  or  post  free  1/2  and  2/1 0  from 
CATHERINE  KEARSLEY  (Dept  W.M.),  42,  Waterloo  Rd.,  S.E- 
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^^^"E^^ 


The   3 
Friend 


of  all 
Nations 


From  Land's  End  to  John 
o'Groats — from  the  North 
Foreland  Light  to  where 
the  Atlantic  Rollers  break 
upon  the  Irish  Coast — 
Sunlight  Soap  is  fulfilling  its 
promises  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort ;  and  in  lands  afar 
off,  in  ice-bound  regions 
and  sunny  climes  alike,  it  is 
maintaining  that  reputation 
which  British  goods  enjoy 
the  wide  world  over. 
Whether  known  as  Soap, 
Seif  e,  Zeep  or  Savon,  it  is  the 
same  "  Sunlight,"  guaran- 
teed pure,  with  purity  but 
one   of    its    many   virtues. 


THE  NAME  LEVER  ON  SOAP  IS  A  GUARANIEE 
OF  PURITY  AND  EXCELLENCE 
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FOOT'S  BED  TABLE. 

The 
Adapta 


(Patented.) 


Can  be  instantly  raised, 
lowered,  reversed,  or 
inclined.  Extends  over 
bed,  couch,  or  chair,  and 
is  an  ideal  Table  for 
reading  or  taking  meals 
in  bed.  To  change  from 
a  flat  table  to  an  inclined 
reading  stand,  simply 
press  a  small  knob  at  the 
top  of  standard.  It  can- 
not over-balance.  Com- 
prises Bed-Table,  Read- 
ing    Stand,     Writing 

Table,  Bed    Rest,   Sewing   or  Work  Table,  Music  Stand, 

Easel,  Card  Table,  &c. 

No.  1.— Enamelled    Metal    Parts,    with    Polished 

Wood  Top £1     7    6 

No.  2.— Ditto,  with  Adjustable  Side  Tray,  and  Auto- 
matic Bookholders  (as  iJiMSira^ed)  ..  £1  15    O 

No.  3.— Complete  as  No.  2,  but  superior  finish         ..£2     5    O 

No.  4.— Complete  as  No.  2.  but  Nickel-Plated  and 

Polished  Metal  Parts £3     3    O 

Carriage  Paid  in  Great  Britain. 
Write  for  Booklet  A  S. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  (Dept  A  5), 

171,    New  Bond  Street,    London,  W. 


BILLIARDS 


at 
Home 


TABLES, 

ACCESSORIES,  AND 
EVERYTHING  FOR 
THE  GAME  BY 

GAMAGE'S. 


OUR  SPECIALITY.— 6ft.  by  3  ft. 

mahogany  frame  Billiard  Table,  covered 
with  good  quality  cloth.     Set  of  Ivory  Balls,  Two  Cues, 
Rest,    Marker,    Chalk,    Level,     &c.        For     Standing    on 
dining  table,  £4  158. 

Illustrated  Leaflet  gratis  and  post  free  anywhere. 


pocaoi^w. 


i  BeNCTFiNK  to. 


Daisy  Decoys  Dormant  Dust  Duly  Diminishing  Domestic  Drudgery 


PRICES 
FROM 


THE 


ONLY    WAY 

to  keep  the  home  free  from  DUST  is  by  using  the 


DAISY  VACUUM  GLEANER. 

Carpets,  Chairs,  Rugs,  Upholstery,  Clothing,  &*c., 

FltSSIO    JPftOlVi:    DTJST 

by  powerful  suction.  Dust  means  dirt,  dirt  means  disease,  and  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  by  the  use  of  brush,  broom,  or  duster,  is  only  to  aggravate  the 
evil  and  danger. 

GET  A  "DAISY"  and  get  your  home  ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN  ! 
And  THE  ONLY  WAY  is  THE  DAISY  WAY.     Write  for  Booklet, 
which  tells  you  all  about  it. 
OF     IRONMONGERS     AND     STORES,     OR 

TISE    I>AXSY    YACUXJMC    GI^IEIRNIEIIR.    CO.,    ILita., 

Opavelljr   Hill,    Bipming'hain,    Engrland. 

Telephone:  868  East.  Telegrams  :  "Ilerlean,  Birmingham."  ABC  Code,  5th  Edition. 


Daisy  Decoys  Dormant  Dust  Duly  Diminishing  Domestic  Drudgery 


THE 

STARS 

TELL 

YOU. 

4,000    TESTIMONIALS. 

1  -will  send  a  TEST  HOROSCOPE  comprising 
seven  pages  and  cover  on  receipt  of  1/-  P.O.  and 
Id.  stamp  for  post  age.  Simply  give  date  t 
month,  and  year  of  birth— time  1^ 
known.  Mr.  Newton  Verity  [M.D.], 
4,  Dulce  St..  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


FATE 


This  distressing  disfigurement  can  easily  be  cured  at  a  trifling 
cost  by  a  unique  and  remarkable  treatment.  It  does  not  entail 
the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  is  so  sure  and  harmless  that 
this  disfigurement  can  be  removed  easily  in  a  few  day.s.  Write 
for  particulars,  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Mr.  A.  E.  TEMPLE,  8,  Blenheim  St.,  Oxford  St..  Londan.  W. 
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Now  Ready. 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth,  i68  pp. 

with  Marginal  Notes  ^//^  Index,    2)1^  ^^^t. 


^.; 


V\.  \ 


Dr.  J.  BEATTIE  CROZIER'S 

new  book 

The  FIRST   PRINCIPLES 
of  INVESTMENT 

A  Sequel  to 

The  WHEEL  of  WEALTH 


This  work  deals  with  the  whole  theory  of  investment 
in  a  logical  manner  which  clears  away  many  of  the 
points  so  confusing  to  the  ordinary  private  investor. 

It  classifies  the  natural  risks  and  natural  advantages 
inseparable  from  various  groups  of  securities,  and 
brings  forward  a  standard  which  helps  the  reader  to 
gauge  the  relative  natural  values  of  each  different 
class  of  investment. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  help  in  the  adoption  of  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Capital,  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  who  have  money  to  invest. 


May  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the 
Publishers,  Who  will  be  pleased  to  send  a 
copy  free  on  approval  for  lo  days  if  desired. 


f  mi 


u. 


Publuhed  by 

The  FINANCIAL  REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 

2  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 
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The  WINDSOR   MAGAZINE. 


is  designed  to  present  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature  fn  the  most  pleasing  and  serviceable  form  at  a 
low  uniform  price.  All  the  great  standard  works  of  Fiction,  Biography,  History,  Pliilosophy,  Research,  Essays, 
&c.,  will  be  included.     The  volumes  are  suitable  alike  for  the  bookshelf,  for  home  use,  or  for  presentation. 

"A  jollie  goode  Booke  whereon  to  looke 
is  better  to  me  than  Golde." — Old  Rhyme. 


VOLUMES    ALREADY    ISSUED  : 


Sa.PtoP   Resaptus Thomas  Carlvle 

Hepoes  and  Hepo  W^opship 

Thomas  Carlyle 

Past  and  Ppesent  Thomas  Carlyle 

A  Joupnal   of   Reseapches :   During  tha 

Voyage  of  H. M.S.  **  Beagle  " Charles  Darwin 

On  the  Opigrin  of  Species  Charles  Darwin 

The  Opium  Batep    Thomas  de  Qqincey 

Olivep  Tavist,   The  Adventupes   of 

Charles  Dickens 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities    ...Charles  Dickens 

Vanity  Faip W.  M.  Thackeray 

Pendennis W.  M.  Thackeray 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss George  Eliot 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical    ...George  Eliot 

Ivanhoe Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  Lord  Lytton 
It  Is  Nevep  Too  Late  to  Mend 

Charles  Reade 
The  Thpee  MuslieteePS  Alexandre  Dumas 

'WestwaPd  Ho  ! Charles  Kingsley 

£2ast  Lynne Mus.  Henry  Wood 

Tom  Bpo^vn's  Schooldays  Thos.  Hughes 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman  ...Mrs.  Craik 

Les  Mlsepables Victor  Hugo 

The  Autocpat  of  the  Bpeaicfast  Table 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

The  ScaPlet  LetteP  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Cpanfopd Mrs.  Gaskell 

The  Vicap   of  Wakefield 

Oliver  Goldsmith 


Gulllvep's  Tpavels  Dean  Swift 

The    Recollections    of   Geoffpy 

Hamlyn Henry  Kingsley 

The  Gladiatops  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville 

The  Innocents  Abpoad    Mark  Twain 

Tales  f pom  Shalc^espeape   C.  and  M.  Lamb 

COPal      Reefs,     Volcanic     Islands,     and     South 
American  Geology Charles  Darwin 

Mlssionapy  Tpavels  and  Reseapches 

in    South  Afpica David  Livingstone 

Life  and  Coppespondence  of  Thomas 

Apnold,  D.D Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanlev 

The  Picll^Wick   ^apePS... Charles  Dickens 

Henpy  £2smond W.  M.  Thackeray 

Adam   Bede George  Eliot 

Romola George  Eliot 

Old    Moptality   Sir  Walter  Scott 

The   Cloistep  and  the   Heapth 

Charles  Reade 

The   Count   of  Monte   Cristo 

Alexandre  Dumas 

Two    Yeaps    Ag:o Charles  Kingslev 

The    Channingrs   Mrs.  Henry  Wood 

The  Pilffpim's   PpogTPess  ...John  Bunyan 

ChaPles    0*Malley Charles  Lever 

Jane   Bype Charlotte  Bronte 

£]pic;  or,  Little  by  Little  F.  W.  Farrar 

St.  Winifped'S  ;  or,  The  World  of  School 

F.  W.  Farrar 

Henry  Kingsley 

Francis  Bacon 

Lord  Lytton 


Ravenshoe 

Bacon's  Essays- 
Hapold  


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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British    Ma.de    and    British    Guaranteed. 


J.  B.,  Bo'ness,  writes:  "I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  and 
found  it  all  you  claim ;  nothing  could  be  finer." 


Notice  the  diflference  between 
Blades.  How  lon«  is  edge  goiug 
to  last  on  a  Machine-made  blade? 
H.  Hampton,  Natal,  writes : 
'•  The  grand  razor  I  got  from  you 
9  months  ago  continues  to  give 
excellent  satisfaction.  My  blades 
are  still  in  A 1  condition."  Have 
Seabrook  or  none. 

SE ABROOK  GRAND,  with 
automatic  stropper  which  a 
novice  can  use,  7  HAND 
HOLLOW  GROUND 
BLADES  and  calf  strop,  in 
preHcntation  case,  12/6;  cheaper 
model,  without  automatic  strop- 
per and  strop,  6/-  ;  cheapest,  i!/6. 
Send  for  Booklet. 


SEABROOK  BROS,  CiToUti')  52.  35,  34,  Featherstonc  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Tafcho 

Mr,    Q,   R.   Slms^   Great  Hair  Grower. 

TATCHO,  the  true  Hair  Grower,  discovered,  used,  advertised,  and  originally 
gratuitously  distributed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  is  all  that  its  Romany  name 
implies— (/e/iii//ie,   True,    Worthy  of  Belief.     Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere, 

1/-,  2/9,  and  4/6. 


IlililillillQIIIIQiinil 


■  Smokeless  Stoves 


(For  Burning:  Anthracite  Coal  or  Gas  Colte> 

GIVE  YOUR    GUESTS 

a  warm  welcome  these  chilly  days.  "CARRON" 
Smokeless  Stoves  distribute  a  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable warmth  throughout  the  room,  and  combine 
all  the  desirable  features  of  the  open  fire  and  other 
heating  arrangements.  You  can  devote  more  time  to 
your  visitors  ;  no  cleaning  up  or  attention  required, 
only  occasional  s  oking  being  necessary.  These 
stoves  will  burn  for  24  hours  with  one  charge  of  fuel. 
Fuel  is  smokeless,  creates  no  fumes  or  dirt, 
and  thereby  minimises  household  labour,  and 
ensures  a  purer  and  healthier  atmosphere. 

Sold  by  a.11  Ironmong^ers,  Plumbers, 
a-nd  Hardware  Merchants. 

Write  for  No.  20  Smokeless  Booklet,  giving  full 
particulaia,  to 


C^RRON  COMP/INy  CARRON. 

illlBillllillHlillli 
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"He 
iB     a 
man 
with     a 
peculiar 
far-seeing 
ift,"  says 
o  d  er  n 
Society* 
Dp.  R.  Mar- 
ouche,      M.D., 
B.Sc:   "The   ac- 
curacy with  which 
he  depicted  my  life, 
facts  known  only  to 
iryself ,  leaves  me  some- 
what perplexed." 
Capt.  A.  R.  Walker, 
R.E.;  "Told  me  of  events 
ly   most  intimate   friends 
could  not  be  cognizant  of ,  and 


things  are  happening  exactly 

as  he  foretold;  in  spite  of  the 

fact  that  he  has  never  seen  me." 


Rub  stove  black  or  ink  on  the 

thumbs,  press  on  paper ;  send, 

vrith   birth  date  and  time  (if 

'  knovrn),  a  P.O.  for  Is.  for  cost  of 

'  chart,    Ac,    to     be     sent,    and 

'stamped    envelope.     I  ivill  give 

'  you  a 

FREE  READING  OF  YOUR  LIFE 

from  chart  to  advertise  my  success. 

'PROF.  I.ZAZRA.''°ig&'£55?^w^ 

A  Ppofesslonal  Man  vrpites:    YOU 

ASTONISH  &  HELP. 


BOON  TO  MAN. 

All  Men  suffering  from  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Physical 
Debility  and  all  Allied  Troubles,  should  send  for  my  Illustrated 
Book,  fully  describing  Symptoms,  together  with  most  modern 
scientific  method  of  cure,  including  hundreds  of  testimonials  of 
complete  cures.  No  Trusses.  No  Electricity.  Sent  sealed. 
Post  free  two  stamps. 

JAMES  MURRAY,  125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

CONSULTATION  FJtEE, 


For 
Ariimitc  Moettiowork, 

OSOSILKIE 

is  a  new  thread  of  the  most 
beautiful  brilliancy. 

Looks  like  Silk,  will  < 
ivash  equal  to  Silk      _ 

and  retain  its  lustre.  In  four 
sizes,  "Fine,"  "Medium," 
;•  Stout,"  and '  'Fancy  Twine," 
in  a  lovely  range  of  shades, 
also  White  and  Cream  in  six 
sizes.  Ask  your  Draper  for 
this  beautiful  lustrous  yarn, 
also    for    full    particulars   ol 

lOth  Grand  Prize  g 

—  Competition,  —  f 

£100  CASH  PRIZES/ 

If  cannot  procure,  send  6d.  and  we  will  forward,  post 
free,  set  of  small  samples,  handsome  shade  card 
showing  150  colours,  and  name  of  stockholder.  ^ 
Tubbs  Hisoooks  &  Co.  Ld.  (Dept.  165)^ 
16-22.  Milton  St..  E.G. 


VROIECIDR^ 


SNOWITE  COLLARS 


and  the  collar  is  clean.  Pure  white  linen  finish.  Kemark- 
able  value,  and  see  what  you  save. 

SNOAVITE    COLLARS 

always  ready  for  wear.  Never  turn  dull  or  yellow.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Latest  fashionable  shapes  now  ready. 
Price  6id.  each,  three  for  1/6,  post  free.  State  size,  depth, 
and  style  when  ordering.  Cutts,  1/-  per  pair.  Fronts,  9Jd. 
and  1/-.  Write  for  illustrated  price  list,  free  on  application 
to  Dept.  W.M.,  PARKER'  S,  Manufacturers,  Lanoastek. 


LAUNDRY  AND  DAIRY 

Washing  Machines  from  35/- 

(Free  Trial  Allowed). 

Wringing  Machines  from  2i/- 
Mangling  Machines  from  25/- 

Laundry  Appliances  of  every 
description, 

BUTTER   CHURNS. 

London  Dairy  Show — Ten  Champion 
Prizes  out  of  last  Eleven. 

Butter   AVopkeps. 
Cpeam   Sepapatops. 

Dairy  Appliances  of  every  description. 

Carriage  Free— Special  Discount. 
Illustrated  Catalog^ue  (gioDPost  Free. 

T.    BRADFORD     &     CO.,  Manufacturers, 

«5«r>iA/      r  141  &  142,  High  Holborn,  LONDON. 
ROOMS  •  \^^^'  ^°^^  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


PURE  HEAT 

PATENT  HYGIENIC 

SYPHON  STOVESI 

For   Gats   or   Oil, 

Absolutely  Fumeless. 
No  Flue  required. 

Of  all   Gas   Co.'s,   Stores, 
Ironmongers,  &c. 

CLARK'S  SYPHON  STOVES  CO*,  1 

Warringrton,  Lanes. 

132,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.i 

Send  Postcard  for  new  Descrijitivc      j 
Pure  Heat  Booklet.  No.  95,  Fr 


LADIES  WITH  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

For  many  years  I  was  afflicted  with  a  very  humiliating  growth  of  hair  on  my  face.  I 
have  discovered  a  sure  and  harmless  remedy  which  permanently  removes  this  embarassing 
growth,  and  acts  directly  upon  the  follicles,  thereby  exterminating  root  and  branch  ;  it  is 
absolutely  painless.  I  have  treated  hundreds  of  cases  with  perfect  success.  Write  to  me 
in  confidence  for  further  particulars,  and  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage.  It  is  quite  an 
inexpensive  treatment.     HELEN  M.  8.  TEMPLE,  8,  Blenheim  St., Oxford  St.,  London,  W- 


GROW    A    MOUSTACHE. 


A  smart,  manly  moustache  speedily  grows  at  any  age  by  using 
•'Mousti*,"  the  only  true  Moustache  Forcer.  Remember^ 
Success  positively  guaranteed.  Boys  become  men. 
Acts  like  masdc  Box  (sent  in  plain  cover)  for  Bd.  and  Id. 
for  postage.  Send  7d.  to  W.  M.  DIXON  &  CO., 
42,  Junction  Road,  London,  N.    (Foreign  Orders,  9d.)    ' 


If  you  write,  mentioning  this  Magazine,  I  will  send  you 
a  large  Free  Trial  Packet  of  my  Pills  for  all  Ailments. 
They  supersede  ordinary  apiol,  &c.,  and  are  recommended 
by  all  who  use  them  ;  or  send  15  stamps  for  large  box  with 
full  directions  and  advice,  in  plain  wrapper,  from — 


27,  Suppey  Lane,  Battepsea,  London. 
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Made  Worse  by  crude  Home-Made  Ointments. 


A  FTER  a  heavy  day's  washing  on  a  cold  November  day, 
^^  Mrs.  S.  Clarke,  74,  Cocker  Street,  North  Shore,  Blackpool, 
found  one  of  her  arms  covered  with  a  number  of  tiny  inflamed 

pimples.  "  I  scratched  my  arm,  for  it  itched  awfully.."  Mrs.  Clarke  said,  ' '  and 
in  a  day  or  two  the  pimples  developed  into  white  blisters,  which  /foolishly 
rubbed  with  a  cheap  home-made  ointment  1  had  about  the  house. 

"Almost  immediately  my  arm  swelled  alarmingly,  and  when 
blisters  appeared  on  my  other  arm  I  consulted  a  doctor,  who  said 
it  was  weeping  eczema.  1  followed  the  treatment  he  prescribed, 
and  my  arms  seemed  to  have  got  better,  when  to  my  dismay  they 
broke  out  again  and  the  disease  started  on  my  face  too. 

"  The  pain  was  terrible,  and  my  appearance  was  such  that  I 
was  ashamed  to  go  out  of  doors.  Everything  I  tried  proved  a 
failure,  and  1  got  thoroughly  disheartened. 

"I   was  so  impressed   by  reading   a   Zam-Buk  cure   that   I 
immediately  decided  to  give  this  balm  a  trial.     The  very  first 
application  soothed  the  intense  irritation,  and   from   that  time 
there  started  a  steady  cure.     Zam-Buk  drew  aU  the  inflammation  from 
my  skin  and  dried  up  all  the  discharge. 

"Zam-Buk  then  grew  new  healthy  skin  over  all  the  raw  places,  until  both 
my  arms  and  face  were  restored  to  a  perfectly  healthy  condition." 

{0/ all  Chemis's.) 


„.  ..  .5?^  Mrs.  S.  Clark 
mnm^     {Blackpool ) 


PARKER'S  DRIO  OILSKINS 


DkIO   OiLi-KIN 
OOAT, 

9/- 


Oai-dku,  for 
Golfing,  etc., 
18/9 


Diuo  Sr.u'-ox, 

for  Motoring, 

etc.,  25/- 


Dkio 

Si.  IP -ON, 

2/3 


Norton,  for 

Shooting, 

etc.,  15/- 
Made  by  Special  Process  which  prevents  Cracking.  Stickiness,  and 
ket^ps  thetn  always  soft  and  pliable.  Guaranteed  Waterproof.  COATS 
(Black,  lined  yellow  ;  as  shown),  9/-.  JACKETS,  ditto  (.'{6  in.  long), 
7/11  OVERALLS  (as  shown).  2/3  pair.  CAPES,  7/6.  SOU'- 
WESTERS  (Black  or  Yellow).  1/6  &  2/6.  YACHTING  COATS  (Black 
or  Yellow)  made  of  imperial  camViric,  very  light  texture,  with  Epaulette 
and  Shoulder  Pieces,  &c..  25/-,  21/-  &  18/6.  Every  description  of  Oil- 
skin Clothing  made,  including  LADIES'  UILSKIN  COATS  &  SKIRTS. 
All  goods  post  free  ;  foreign  and  colonial  postage,  2/6  extra.  Send  for 
Special  Catalogue  to— PARKER'S,  Dept.  W.M.,   Lancastep. 


DONT  Wear  A  TRUSS ! 

Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific 
discovery  with  automatic  air  cushions 
that  draws  the  broken  parts  together,  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a  broken  limb. 
It  absolutely  holds  firmly  and  comfort- 
ably, and  never  slips.  Always  light  and 
cool,  and  conforms  to  every  movement  of 
the  body  without  chafing  or  hurting.  I 
make  it  to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded,  and  I  have  put  my  price 
,so  low  that  anybody,  rich  or  i)Oor,  can  buy 
it.  Remember.  I  make  it  to  your  order- 
send  it  to  you— you  wear  it— and  if  it 
doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  me, 
and  I  will  refund  your  money.  That  is 
the  way  I  do  business— always  absolutely 
on  the  square— and  I  have  sold  to  thou- 
sands of  people  this  way  for  the  past  ten  years.  Rememl>er,  I  use  no 
salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a  straight  busuiess 
deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Write  at  once  fop  my  Illustpated  Booklet. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  73,  Bank  Blclgs,,Kmgstfay,London,W.C. 


A  Gift 
Worth  Giving! 

The  **Swan"  Fountpen  appeals 

most  strongly  to  every  one  who  has 

much  writing  to  do.      Its  action  is 

positive,  smooth  and  easy — it  always 

writes  when  you  want  it  to  write. 


Send  a 


i( 


SWAN 


n 


to  your  friend  abroad  as  a 

XMAS    GIFT. 

POST    EARLY. 

There  is  a   '^SIVAN"  for  every  havd  at  prices 

ranging  from   10/B   up.      Oitr  booklet   shows 

many  styles.     IVrite/or  it  to-day. 


MABIE,    TODD    &    CO., 

79-80,   High  Holborn,    London,   W.C. 

Branches  :  93,  (Jheapside,  E.C.  ;  9')a,  Regent  Street,  W.  ; 
;i.  Exchange  Street.  MANCHESTER -,  and  at  PARIS, 
BRUSSELS,  and  NEW  YORK. 
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GRAND  Silf  GIFT 


GDO    OXJIR    mE:ADS:RS 

Encouraged  by  the  great  success  attending  our  previous  offer  we  have  decided  to  repeat  same,  and  will  present 
a  very  charming  engraving  to  Readers  of  "The  Windsor  Magazine,"  entitled: 

"EARLY  MORNING  "-(Goring=on=Thames) 

From  the  Magnificent  Painting  by  B,   W.  LBADER,  R,A, 

Produced  by  hand  on  Fine  Plate  Paper  measuring  19  in.  by  15  in.,  the  illustration  below  giving  an  idea  of  the  subject. 

This  beauti-ful  Engraving  will  be  handed  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE  to  Readers  personally 
presenting^  the  following:  Coupon,  duly  filled  up,  at  our  Galleries,  63,  Baker  Street,  London,  W., 
or  will  be  despatched  by  us  to  any  part  of  the  World  on  receipt  of  Coupon  belovtr,  with  four 
penny  stamps  far  packing:  and  postag^e.     (Foreign  stamps  value  6d.  accepted  from  abroad.) 


:^;>^^-^'^'-' 
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(Copyright.) 
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EARLY     MORNING  — Goring-on-Thames." 
From  the  Painting  by  B.  W.  Lkadkk,  K.A. 


Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we   present    our  Readers  with  this  very  beautiful  Engraving  simply  and  solely  to 

introduce  our 

ILLUSTRATED    FINE    ART    CATALOGUE 

wherein  we  make  an  important  offer  of  Charming  Guinea  Engravings  at  specially  reduced  prices. 


Windsor  Mag.  READER'S   PRIVILEGE    COUPON. 

GRAND    FINE    ART    GIFT. 

The  reader,  being  a  householder,  is  entitled  to  One  Free  Engraving  (as  illustrated  nbove),  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  World  on  receipt  of  this  Coupon  and  four  penny  stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  packing  and 
postage*;  but  the  Coupon  must  »e  signed  by  th3  Reader. 


Name  in  full- 
Address 


*  N.B.— No  charge  if  called  fo'-. 
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Address:   THE    SECRETARY, 

ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO.,  Ltd.,  Fine  Art  Galleries,  63,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 

Telegraphic  Addre<^s :  "Reproductions,  London."  Telephone:  3727  Mayfair. 

Fine  Art  Galbries  open  daily  lo  till  6,  Saturdays  lo  till  4. 

ESTABLISHED    30    YEARS.  UNDER     ROYAL     PATRONAGE. 

Illustrated  Fine  Art  Catalogue,  WITHOUT  the  Free  Engraving,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  any  part  of  tHc  World. 
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SENT>   us  a       ^ 

Photograph, 

and  we  will  teptoduce  a  beautiful 
HAND -FINISHED  Permanent 

PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENT, 


AN 

ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTEE 

If  any  of  our  Patrons  can  reason- 

^J    ably  complain  of  the   fidelity  of    vS 

\^    a    likeness,    or    the    quality  and    ff 

finish  of  our  work,  we  will 

REFUND   THE 

AMOUNT    PAID 


J 


I 


WITHOUT  ANY   DEDUCTION, 

and  pay  carriage  both  ways. 


similar  in  appearance  to  a  rich 
Steel  Plate  Engraving. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Send  us  a  Photograph,  together  with 
P.O.  for  2/6  and  four  penny  stamps 
for  packing  and  carriage,  and  in  a 
few  days  we  will  send,  as  a 

SPECIAL   INTRODUCTORY  OFFER, 

a  beautiful 

HAND  FINISHED 

Enlargement 

Handsomely  Mounted 

on  a  plate  sunk  mount* 


2/6 


WELL    W^ORTH         I 
HALF -A -GUINEA.    | 

Original  Photographs 
Returned  Uninjured. 

Readers  resident  in  London  are  advised 
to  call  at  our  Studios  at  63,  Baker 
Street,  W.,  where  they  may  see  various 
specimens  of  our  wcrk,  without  neces- 
sarily placing  an  order. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

FREE 
GIFT. 

If  you  send  us  an  order  for  two   or 
more  ENLARGEMENTS  or  induce 
a  friend  to  join  you   we  will  present 
you  with  a 

CHARMING 

MINIATURE 
ON   PORCELAIN  framed  complete, 
reproduced    from   one  of  the    Photo- 
graphs you  forv/ard  us. 

To  THE  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO.,  Ltd., 

63,  Baker  Street,  LONDON,  W. 

I  enclose  P.O.  value  2/6  (and  4  penny  stamps  for  carnage), 
and  request  you  to  make  a  Permanent   Enlargement  from 
enclosed  Photograph,  and  send  carriage  paid  to^ 

Name 

Address    .       ...            

Established  1880. 
Under  Royal  Patronage, 
Telephone :  3727  Mayfair. 

Windsor  Magazine. 

N-B.—Foreign  and  Colonial  Orders  must  be  accom:-anled  by  1/-  extra  for  packing  and  carriage  for 

one,  two,  or  three  enlargements. 
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THE  "JEWEL"  PEN  IS  DIFFERENT 

to  other  Foun  ain  Pens  in  this  respect, 

that  whilst  it  will  do  the  work  that  is 

claimed  for  high-priced  pens,  and  do  it 

well,  it  costs  only  5/-. 

DON'T  FORGET  A  GROWN  "JEWEL" 

Of  all  Stationers  or  pnst 

free    from  sole    makers: 

JEWEL    PEN    CO.    (Dept.  54). 

102,  Fenchurch  Street,  Liondon,  E.G. 


HAD  I  ONLY  KNOWN 


iiSlfeif/,. 


then  what  I  know  HOW  my  success 

in  life  would   have   been   assured  ! 

How  often  have  you  said  that  when 

5j^     too  late?      The  road  toy ucce?s  and 

S^     happiness  Is  reached  through  know- 

p    ledge.    The  Stars  hold  the  secret 

\Zr  of  your  life.    Let  me  read  the  Stars 

for  you.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials 

Read  what  some  of  my  clients  say : 
A.     Mason,    Woburn    Sands,    Eucks  : 

"True  in  every  detail." 
A.   Kennkdy,  Brynbanon,    N.  Wales  : 
"  Have  profited  so  much  by  your 
advice  durins?  the  last  year." 
J).  llowE,   Oxford:    "Kemarks    very  accurate  in  each   month  of 
horoscope  received  two  ykaus   ago." 

CAN    I    DO    THE    SAME    FOR    YOU? 
As  a  test,  send  birth  date,  1/-  P.O.,  and  stamps  for  a  trial 

horoscope. 
OLDSOL(Dep.  1 2), Forest  Hermitagfe,  Barnes,  London 
Special.— I   will  add  Two  Years'  guide  Free  if  you  mention 
Windsor  Magazink. 


^^fVX 


HAYDN'S 

Dictionary  of  Dates 

AND    UNIVERSAL    INFORMATION 

Contains     a      Complete      Record     of     Events^ 

Ancient y    Medicevai  and  Modern^  British  and 

Foreign^   from     the     Earliest     Times     to     the 

Summer   of  19  lo 

25TH    Edition 

COMPRISING:  REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES,  ANCIENT,  MEDIEVAL  AND 
MODERN— NATIONS  AND  THEIR  GOVERNMENTS,  LAWS,  INSTITUTIONS, 
MANNERS  AND  CUSI'OMS— THE  ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LAWS  AND  LEARNING— THE  CIVIL,  MILITARY, 
RELIGIOUS,  MORAL  AND  PHILANTHROPIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  VARIOUS 
NATIONS  IN  TPIE  DIFFERENT  EPOCHS,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO    THE    HISTORY    AND     ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE 

IT  IS  ACCURATE 
COMPREHENSIVE 
EXHAUSTIVE 

AND  SO  CLEARLY  ARRANGED,  ALPHABETICALLY  &  CHRONOLOGICALLY, 
THAT    THE    DESIRED    INFORMATION    CAN    BE    FOUND    IN    A    MOMENT 

Medium  8vo.,  Cloth,  21s.  net;  Half-calf,  25s.  net;  Full  or  Tree-calf,  31s.  6d.  net 

AT   ALL   BOOKSELLERS 

WARD,    LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,   London,   E.C. 
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THE   WINDSOR    MAGAZINE, 


Will  save  you  from 
the 

ROCKS  OF  USURY 


POPULAR 

BANKING   FACILITIES 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 


Chairman 

and 

Managing 

Director: 

Mr,  THOMAS 

PARROW. 


CURRENT   ACCOUNTS,  2i  per  cent. 

interest. 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS,  3  to  5  per  cent. 

interest. 
THRIFT  ACCOUNTS,  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest. 
POPULAR   DEPOSIT   NOTES,    £i   to 

£1,000. 

CHILDREN'S   ENDOWMENT  NOTES, 

5  to  21  years. 


STOCKS  &  SHARES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Illustrated  Booklet,  Report,  and  Balance 
Sheet,  post  free. 


HEAD  OFFiGEs 

1,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

BANK  FOR  WOMEN  (^"*b'r'*ome;^^^),  29,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  B.C. 
Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


mm 


THE   M^INDSOR    MAGAZINE. 


See  ^"^^   o'^* 


BARGAINS  IN  BEAUTIFUL  CHINA !   oee  j^is  mjmthi 

OUR    CATALOGUE  'll  ^^rH^'^  ^"^  '^^  colours  and  Gold  gives  full  particulars,  and  shows  our  Pottery  as  it  really  is;  it  contains 
wvii    wnirifc.vMWi-  everything  uenessary  for  thehoiise  ..M  liet^er  P-tterv  is  unoi'tuinablo  at  such  low  cost.  We  should  like  you  to  fsee 

The  ••  PEARL,"  in 
Special  Semi-China. 

PIECE 
DINNER 


Letuspodtyuuoao  to-daj,  ItifaEKLt. 


SET 

to  match. 


COMBINATION  TEA  kW^ 

BREAKFAST  SET. 

Consisting  of 
6Bkfst.Cups&8crs. 
6  Tea  Cups  &  Scrs. 
6  JJreakfast  Plates. 
6  Tea  Plates. 
6  Egg  Cups,  1  Dish 
1  Teapot,  lipt.  I  JiJin. 
1  Cocoa  J  UK,  If  pint. 
2CakePlate8.lMilk 
1  Slop  Bai-in.    [Jug 
1  Covered  Butter. 

^  ^  *  '  Sample  Plate,  6d, 
— ^^-— — ^—                     We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

THj^HINA  ST-  POTTERY  CO-,  Ltd.,  13,  VIVIAN  WORKS,  FENTON,  STAFFS. 

Money  returned  if  not  approved.    Special  Terms  to  Bazaars,  Schools,  and  Hotel  Caterers, 


Finished  in  Best 
Gold, 


WARD,  LOCK 
&    CO.'S 


WONDER  BOOK. 


A    PiOTURE    ANNUAL    FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS. 


Crown  4to.,  Picture  Boards,  3s.  6d.     In  handsome 

Cloth  Gilt    Binding,  58.     Twelve  Coloured  Plates. 

364    Pages.       Nearly    300    Illustrations.      Seventh 

Year  of  Issue. 

REMARKABLE  as  has  been  the  success 
achieved  by  the  six  earlier  issues  of  this 
favourite  Annual,  never  before  has  such  a 
feast  of  good  things  been  provided  for  the  little  ones 
as  in  the  present  volume.  In  addition  to  Twelve 
beautifully-reproduced  Coloured  Plates,  which 
cannot  fail  to  charm  and  please  their  fortunate 
possessors,  there  are  no  fewer  than  264  closely- 
packed  pages  of  stones  and  verses,  with  dainty 
and  amusing  pictures  on  nearly  every  one. 

Fathers  and  mothers  and  uncles  and  aunties 
who  have  once  bought  and  presented  a  Wonder 
Book  know  well  enough  that  the  volume  is  not 
merely  glanced  at  and  thrown  aside,  but  is  conned 
again  and  again  and  treasured  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  a  present  which  lasts,  and  for  which  the  little 
ones  are  tnily  grateful.  Even  when  a  shout  of  joy 
hails  the  appearance  of  a  new  volume,  its  pre- 
decessor's term  of  service  is  not  over,  for  it  is  lent 
around,  or  possibly  passed  down,  like  the  shortening 
knickerbockers,  to  younger  members  of  the  family, 
"Once  buy  a  Wonder  Book,"  said  a  recent 
writer,  "and  its  excellence  is  such  that  you  become 
a  slave  to  the  habit."  By  the  common  consent  of 
thousands  of  children  at  home  and  abroad  there 
is  no  present  for  the  birthday  or  for  Christmas  to 
equal  the  Wonder  Book. 


AN  UNIQUE  GIFT  AND  REWARD  BOOK. 
WARD,   LOCK  &  CO.'S 

Book  of  Animals. 

Crown    4to  ,   Picture   Boards.   38.   6cl.     In   handsome 

Cloth  Gilt  Binding,  Ss.    264  Pages.     300  Illustrations. 

12  Coloured  Plates. 

All  children  v/ho  love  animals— aie  there  any  who  do  not? — 
will  hail  this  handsome  volume  with  delight.  It  is  not  merely 
a  pictu:e  book,  or  a  story  book,  or  a  natural  history  book,  but 
a  I  lend  of  all  three,  with  many  entertaining  and  instructive 
fe-^tures  ne\er  before  includ«^d  in  a  volume  of  this  class.  A 
g.ft-book  appropriate  to  every  season  of  the  year  and  to  every 
occasion — birthdays,  prize-givings,  Christmas,  &c. 


Happy  Hearts. 

A   NEW  GIFT' BOOK  FOR    CHILDREN. 

Demy  4to.,  Picture  Boards,  38.;  or  Cloth  Binding,  48- 
180  Pages.   Over  200  Illustrations.    1 1  Coloured  Plates. 

"A  jolly  picture  book  for  boys  and  girls,"  says  the  Scotsman, 
"  full  of  happy  little  rhymes  and  modern  fairy  tales  that  are 
made  to  look  as  real  as  possible  by  scores  of  clever  and 
amusing  plain  and  coloured  pictures." 

Innocent  merriment  is  the  birthright  of  children,  and  Happy 
Hearts  supplies  it. 

''*  Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Hnppy  play  in  grassy  places: 
That  was  how,  in  ancient  ages. 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  .^ages." 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,    Ltd.,    SALISBURY    SQUARE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


THE   WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


THE  ART  OF  PHYSICAL  BEAUTY 

MR.  F.  MEREDITH  CLEASE  IS  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  POPULAR 
STRETCHING  METHOD  OF  HOME  EXERCISE. 

Ten  minutes  per  day  in  your  own  home  is  all  that  is  required  to 
bring  about  astounding  results.     Age  or  sex  no  obstacle. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ailments  or  physical  defects  that  readily 
respond  to  the  C  lease  Treatment  : — 

Obesity,  Proninent  Hips,  Constipation,  Protruding  Abdomen,  Indigesiiony 
D\sPePsia,  Sleep'essuess,  Liver  Disorders,  Weak  Heart,  Narrow  CJust,  Organic 
IVeakness,  Asthvia,  Catarrh,  Brorchitis,  Colds  and  all  other  Respiratory  Com- 
plaints, Weak  Back,  Spinal  Curvature ,  Stunted  Growth,  Emaciated  Frame,  General 
Physical  Degeneracy ,  Nervous  Ailtnents  o/  all  kinds,  Lack  of  Symmetry,  hnperject 
Developmeftt,  Slac/^tiess,  Out  of  Breath,  Pujfiness,  or  Can'  t-be-bothereu  Condition. 

Over  50,000  people  of  all  ages  have  been  treated  successfully  by 
this  unique  home  treatment. 

All  sufferers  and  those  desiring  a  better  shaped  figure  should  write  to- 
day for  Mr.  Clease's  latest  edition  of  his  famous  cut  ijerE' 
book,  entitled  the  "  Art  of  Physical  Beauty,"  in 
which  will  be  found  full  aad  detailed  information 
of  this  practical  and  natural  method.         ^^f 
Cut  out  Coupon  and  post  to-day. 


GLEASE  INSTITUTE, 


124,  New  Bond 
St.,  London. 


BOOK    COUPON. 

F.  MEREDITH  CLEASE, 

124,  New  Bond  Street, 

London. 

Windsor  Magazine. 


BE  UP   TO   DATE, 


USE    THE   UP^TO^DATE  PEN. 


'Windsor"  Readers  50,000  SAFETY  FOUNTAIN  PENS  (worth  10/6)  for  Z/O  each, 

fitted  with  14-carat  Gold  Nib,  Twin  Feed,  and  Ink  Regulator. 

ORDER 
NOW. 

The  "PRUDENTIAL"  SAFETY  SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PEN  (worth  15/-)  for  5/6,  or  3  Pens  fop  12/-.   Non-leakable, 

fills  and  cleans  itself  quickly,  holds  large  supply  of  Ink.  fitted  with  14-capat  Solid  Gold  Nib,  fine,  medium,  broad,  op  J  points. 

Money  returned  if  not   satisfacton^,   or    pen    exchanged    until   suited.— THE    STAR    PEN    MANUFACTURING    CO.,    Litd., 

147,  Holborn  Bars,  London,  E.C.       (Wuulksale  Agents  Wantkd.) 


As  an  advertisement  to 

14-CARAT 
GOLD 
NIB. 


"^ 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 


The  only  sure  and  harmless  treaU 

ment    that    entirely    destroys    hair 

growth  permanently,  inexpensively, 

and  without  pain. 

Ladies  whose  beauty  is  marred  by  unsightly  hair  growths  have 
long  sought  for  an  effective  and   permanent   treatment  that  will 
entirely  supersede  Electrolysis,  which  causes  so  much  pain 
and   expense,    besides    the   uncertainty   of  permanent  cure.      The 
CAPILLUS  MFTG.  CO.  wish  it  known  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  a   marvellous   home    treatment    that   quickly  and   permanently 
removes  all  superfluous  hair ;  it  goes  right  to  the  root  and 
destroys   it   for   ever.       The    treatment    does    not    cause    the 
slightest  pain  or  injury  to  the  most  delicate  skin.     This  new  method 
being  so  simple  and  harmless,  any  lady  can  use  it  in  her  own  home 
without  entailing  the  slightest  inconvenience  and  with  perfect  success. 
We  have  received  thousands  of  testimonials  from  ladies  testifying  to  the  remarkable  success  of 
CAPILLUS.    Hundreds  of  these  Indies  state  that  they  have  tried  electrolysis,  powders,  lotions,  and 
cosmetics  without  permanent  benefit,  and  wish  they  had  known  of  our  wonderful  method  before. 

Send  no  money,  we  want  to  give  you  positive  proof  of  what  CAPILLUS  will  do  for  you  before 
you  spend  a  single  penny.  Send  your  name  and  address  to-day,  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postage,  and 
we  will  forward  a  full  description  of  this  inexpensive  home  treatment,  that  Mill  fully  convince  you  of 
its  efficacy.  Don't  hesitate  ;  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  Write  to-day  ;  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 
THE  CAPILLUS  MTFQ.  CO.,  233,  Century  House,  205,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 
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CAN  BE  DEVELOPED  l^y  the  new  and  AvonderfulDIANO method.    It  rounds 

2  \y        r        7r"      ,  ^^^  fagure,  improves  the  neck,  fills  out  all  sunken  parts, 

pertectly  safe  and  harmless.    Beautifully  illustrated  booklet  sent  free  to  all  , 

liVery  woman  who  through  sickness,  worry,  or  any  other  cau-e,  lacks  the  natural 
development  of  Bust  can  easily  regain  a  perfect  figure  by  a  new  and  remarkable  treat- 
rnent  that  quickly  enlarges  the  bust  to  full  proportion.  It  is  a  home  treatment 
that  any  lady  can  easily  use  in  her  private  apartments,  and  gives  the  desired  result 
iV*  «  *  «i:"^  ^l^^^l^t^^'^  inconvenience.  By  sending  your  name  and  address  to  LADY 
MANAGE  K,  T.  H.  Espanola  Medicine  Co.  (Dept,  257),  205,  Regent  Street,  London,  W., 
you  will  receive  FREE  full  description  of  this  remarkable  method,  which  Avill  enable 
you  to  attain  perfect  bust  development  at  home  at  a  very  slight  expetise.  The  pre- 
scription is  posted  to  you  in  a  perfectly  plain  and  sealed  envelope,  and  you  should  have 
no  hesitancy  in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  and  surely  the  bust 
can  be  developed,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day.    Don't  neglect  to  do  so. 


Popular  Six -Shilling  fiction. 

AT    ALL    LIBRARIES    AND     BOOKSELLERS'. 
THE  WHITE    BRIDE  Fred  M.  White 

"The  volume  affords  most  pleasurable  excitement  throughout." — The  Nottinghatn  Guardian. 

A  SPLENDID    HAZARD  Harold   MacGrath 

A  romance  rich  in  exciting  detail,  unflagging  in  its  fascination. 

THE    DOOMED  CITY  John  R.  Carling 

A  story  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  told  in  a  powerful  and  interesting  manner. 

THE   LIVING  MUMMY  Ambrose  Pratt 

The  type  of  story  that  holds  the  imagination  night  and  day  until  the  last  leaf  is  turned. 

BIANCA'S    DAUGHTER  Justus  M.  Forman 

"  Mr.  Forman  is  one  of  the  most  distinctively  romantic  writers  of  to-day.     He  has  a  fund  of 
fine    sympathy  and    knowledge,    and  his  story   is  a  story,   and  as  usual    interesting." — The 


Lrouis  Tracy 


Athenceum. 

THE  STOWAWAY 

Not  since   "Rainbow  Island"  and  "The  Pillar  of  Light"  has  Mr.  Tracy  written  such  a 
breezy  and  popular  novel.     It  should  attract  great  attention. 

A  WAIF  OF  DESTINY  L.  G.  Moberly 

Oqe  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  her  homely  stories. 

THE   GAME    OF    LIFE  Effie   Adelaide    Rowlands 

The  book  is  sure  to  meet  with  success,  for  it  has  the  great  feature  to  commend  it  that  it  is  a 
really  healthy  book  to  read. 

THE    NINE    BEARS  Edgar  Wallace 

The  story  of  an  audacious  criminal  and  his  adventures.       His  exploits  and  character  are  as 
original  and  remarkable  as  those  of  Raffles,  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  Captain  Kettle. 

JUSTICE  Marie    Connor  Leighton 

The  story  is  intensely  interesting. 

THE  PEER  AND  THE  WOMAN    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

"  One  of  the  most  effective  novels  that  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Oppenheim's  pen." — The 
Nnv castle  Chronicle. 

A    DUAL    RESURRECTION  Bertram  Mitford 

Another  of  this  author's  inimitable  stories  of  South  Africa. 
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To  the  Harbour  of  Health ! 

The  surest  and  safest  way  to  the 
harbour  of  health,  is  to  take  Witi' 
carnis  daily— ^ just  for  a  week  or  two. 

From  the  first  wineglassful  you  will  feel  it 
vivifying  and  strengthening  you.  And  each 
succeeding  day  you  will  gain  new  vitality  and 
vigour  as  the  nourishing  qualities  of  Wincarnis 
stimulate  the  vital  energies,  create  a  wealth  of 
rich,  red  blood,  and  send  it  leaping  through 
the  veins  to  carry  health,  strength  and  nourish- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  system.  If  you  are 
run-down,  depressed,  anaemic,  suffering  from 
brain-fag,  lassitude,  or  just  a  trifle  "  out  of 
sorts,"  Wincarnis  will  speedily  give  you  a 
delicious  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  buoyancy 
and  an  additional  strength  and  stamina  that 
will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  Shape  your 
course  towards  the  harbour  of  health  to-day. 


E^ 


After  Free  Trial 

"  Wincarnis  "  can 
be  purchased  froni 
Chemists  and 
Grocers  that  have 
wine  licences,  also 
Wine  Mer- 
^,     chants. 


TEST   IT   FREE- 


To  COLEMAN  &  CO.,  Limited, 
WI,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich. 

Please  send  me  a  free  sample 
bottle  of  Wincarnis.  I  enclose  3^. 
to  defray  cost  of  carriage. 

Name 

Address 


Windsor,  Nov.,  1910. 
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**UTHO  "  SERIES,    Large  Demy  8vo,     Bound  in  Attractive  Covers, 


I  A  Bid  for  Fortune.     Guy  BooTHnv. 

3  Bound  to  Win.     Hawley  Smart. 

7  Tlie  Fascination  of  tlie  King.    Guy  Boothby. 

12  Mr.  Witt's  Widow.     Anthony  Hope, 

13  Pharos,  tlie  Egryptian.      Guy  Boothby. 
18  A  Monic  of  Cruta.     E.  P.  Oj'penheim. 
24  A  Maicer  of  Nations.     Guy  Boothhy. 

26  A  Oaugrhter  of  the  Marionis.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

32  Black  but  Comely.     G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 

33  Love  Made  Manifest.    JGuy  Boothby. 
35  Broken  Bonds.     Hawley  Smart. 

38  The  World's  Great  Snare.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

45  The  Man  and  His  Kinsrdom.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

46  A  Prince  of  Swindlers,    Guy  Boothby. 
48  Secret  Service.     William  Le  Queux. 
51  The  Temptress.     William  Le  Queux, 

54  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

55  The  Red  Rat's  Dausfhter.    Guy  Boothby. 
58  Brookes  of  Bridlemere.     Whytr-Melville. 
60  Long:  Live  the  King  1     Guy  Boothby. 

6t  Mystery  of  Mr.    Bernard   Brown.     Oppenheim 
62  Hoimby  House.     G,  J.  Whvte-Melville, 

66  Two  Kisses.     Hawley  Smart. 

67  The  Red  Chancellor.       Sir  William  Magnay 

69  Sunshine  and  Snow.      Hawley  Smart 

70  My  Indian  Oueen.     Guy  Boothby. 

71  Zoraida.     William  Le  Queux. 

72  As  a  Man  Lives.     E.  P. Opienheim. 

76  Half  a  Hero.     Anthony  Hope. 

77  Across  the  World  for  a  Wife.    Guv  Boothby. 

78  Courtship.     Hawlky  Smart. 

79  Tilbury  Nojro.     G.  J.  Whvte-Melville. 

80  The  Fighting  Troubadour.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

82  A  5ailor's  Bride.     Guy  Boothby. 

83  Lady  Barbarity.    J,  C.  Snaith. 

84  Uncle  John.     G.  J,  Whyte-Melville. 

85  The  Empty  Hotel.    A,  C.  Gunter. 

86  The  Man  of  the  Hour.     Sir  W.  Magnay. 

87  The  Survivor.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

91  Sheilah  McLeod.     Guy  Boothby. 

92  The  Great  Awakening.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
96  Rainbow  Island.     Louis  Tracy. 

98  In  Strange  Company.     Guy  Boothby. 

99  The  Sword  in  the  Air.     A.  C.  Gunter. 
00  Mysterious  Mr,  Sabin.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

03  The  Kidnapped  President.     Guy  Boothby. 

04  Sarah  Tuldon.     Orme  Agnus. 

05  The  City  of  Mystery.     A,  C.  Gunter, 
07  A  Fatal  Legacy.     Louts  Tracy. 

X2  My  Strangest  Case.     Guy  Boothby. 

13  Comedies  of  Courtship.     Anthony  Hope. 

14  The  Wayfarers.     J.  C.  Snaith. 

15  Connie  Burt.     Guv  Boothby. 

16  The  Traitors.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

18  The  Custodian.     Archibald  Eyre. 

19  The  Beautiful  White  Devil.     Guy  Boothby. 

20  The  Conscience  of  a  King.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

21  A  Prince  of  Sinners.     E.  P  Oppenheim. 

22  Dr.  Nikola.     Guy  Boothby. 

26  Phil  Conway.     A.  C,  Gunter. 

27  The  Crimson  Blind.     Fred  M.  White. 

28  A  Twofold  Inheritance.     Guy  Boothby. 

31  The  Pillar  of  Light.     Louis  Tracy. 

32  A  Queer  Affair.     Guy  Boothby. 

34  The  Yellow  Crayon,     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

35  Tommy  Carteret.      Justus  M.  P'orman. 

36  The  Cardinal  Moth.     Fred  M.  White. 

37  Farewell,  Nikola  1    Guy  Boothby. 

40  The  Childerbrldge  Mystery.     Guv  Boothby. 

41  Weight  of  the  Crown.     Fred  M.  White. 

42  Anna,  the  Adventuress.    E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

44  Bad  to  Beat.     Hawley  Smart. 

45  A  Bid  for  Freedom.     Guy  Boothby. 

46  The  Avengers.     Headon  Hill. 

47  Hearts  Delight.     Louis  Tracy. 
51  Pro  Patria.     Max  Pkmberton. 
53  Race  of  Life.     Guv  Boothby. 

55  The  Betrayal.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

56  Unmasked  at  Last.     Headon  Hill. 

57  An  Ocean  Secret.     Gvv  Boothby. 

60  A  Study  in  Scarlet.    Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

61  Thrice  Past  the  Post.     Hawley  Smart. 

62  Dr.  Nikola's  Bxperiment.    Guv  Boothby. 


163  Buchanan's  Wife.     Justus  Miles  Forman. 

164  The  Master  Spirit.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

165  The  Gold   Wolf.     Max  Pemberton. 

166  The  Outsider.     Hawley  Smart. 

167  A  Consummate  Scoundrel.     Guy  Boothby. 

169  The  King's  Messenger.     Louis  Tracy, 

170  The  impostor.     Hakold  Bindloss. 

171  The  Master  Mummer.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
176  Whoso  Findeth  a  Wife.    Wm.  Le  Queux. 

179  The  King  of  Diamonds.     Louis  Tracy. 
irio  The  Slave  of  Silence.    Frku  M.  White. 

181  Crime  of  the  Under  Seas.     Guy  Boothby. 

182  'Twixt  Sword  and  Glove.    A.  C.  Gunter. 

183  Cleverly  Won,     Hawley  Smart, 

185  The  Hidden  Victim.     Headon  Hill. 

186  I  he  Lord  of  the  Manor,     Fred  M.  White. 

187  The  Curse  of  the  Snake.     Guy  Boothby. 

188  The  Wiles  of  the  Wicked.     Wm.  Le  Queux. 

189  Hope,  My  Wife,     L.  G.  Mobekly. 

191  The  Plunger.     Hawley  Smart. 

192  Princess  Kate.     Louis  Tracy. 

193  A  Brighton  Tragedy.     Guy  Boothby. 

194  A  Fatal  Dose.     Fred  M.  White. 

X95  The  Master  of  Rathkelly.     Hawley  Smart. 

196  A  Morganatic  Wife.    Louis  Tracy. 

197  A  Maker  of  Millions.     F.  M.  White. 

igo  Beneath  Her  Station.     Harold  Bindloss. 

200  A  Stolen  Peer.     Guy  Boothby. 

201  When  I  was  Czar.    A.  W.  Marchmont. 

202.  Little  Esson.    S.  R.  Crockett. 

203.  if  Sinners  Entice  Thee.     Wm.  Le  Qufiux. 

204.  Tinman.     Tom  Gallon. 

205.  Not  Proven,     Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 

207.  Craven  Fortune.     Fred  M.  White. 

208.  The  Pride  of  the  Paddock.     Hawley  Smart. 
207.  The  Shadow  of  a  Vendetta.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

210.  The  Wheel  o'  Fortune.     Lonis  Tracy. 

211.  By  Snare  of  Love.     A.  W.  Marchmont. 

212  Scribes  and  Pharisees.     Wm,  Lk  Queux. 

213  The  Garden  o'   Dreams.     Fred  M.  White. 

214  The  Pitfall.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

2x5  A  Member  of  Tattersall's.     Hawley  Smart. 

216  The  Sirdar's  Sabre.     Louis  Tracy. 

217  Her  Splendid  Sin.     Headon  Hill. 

Z19  Beatrice  and  Benedick.     Hawley  Smart. 

220  The  Gilded  Clique.     Emile  Gaboriau. 

221  The  Law  of  the  Land.     Fred  M.  White. 

222  The  Last  Coup.     Hawley  Smart. 

223  Rogues  Fall  Out,    Florence  Warden. 

224  Winning  of  Winifred.     Loiis  Tracy. 

225  Love,  the  Foe.     Fred  M.  White. 

226  Man  of  the  Crag.     Guy  Boothby. 

227  Courier  of  Fortune.    A.  W.  Marchmont. 

228  A  Maker  of  History.     E.  P.  Oppenheim, 

229  Strong  Mac.     S.  R.  Crockett. 

J30  The  Queen's  Advocate.    A,  W.  Marchmont. 

231  Fenneli's  Tower,     Louis  Tracy. 

232  The  Garden  of  Lies.     Justus  Milks  Forman. 

233  The  Liberationist.     Harold  Bindloss. 
334  The  Red  Stain.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay. 

236  The  Mystery  of  Orcival.     Emile  Gaboriau. 

237  The  Mother.    Eden  Phillpotts, 

238  The  Etonian.     A.  and  C.  Askew. 

239  Prince  Karl.     A.  C.  Gunter. 

240  Curse  of  Clement  Waynflete.     B,  Mitford. 

241  Sir  Morecambe's  Marriage.    Florence  Warden. 

242  A  Crime  on  Canvas.     Fred  M.  White. 

243  The  Court  of  Honour.     Wm.  Le  Queux. 

244  Mr.  Wingrave,  Millionaire.     E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

245  A  Traitor's  Wooing.     Headon  Hill. 

246  By  Wit  of  Woman.     A.  W.  Marchmont. 

247  A  Poached  Peerage.     Sir  Wm.  Magnay,  Bart. 

248  The  League  of  the  Leopard,     Harold  Bindloss. 

249  Paul,  the  Sage,    Fred  M.  White. 

250  The  Soul  of  Gold.     Justus  M.  Forman. 

251  Netta.     Fred  M.  White. 

252  Sins  of  the  City,     William  Le  Queux. 

253  The  Socialist.     Guy  Thorne. 

254  The  League  of  Twelve.    Guy  Boothby. 

255  The  Expiation  of  Wynne  Palliser.     Bertram 

256  Mrs.   Fenton.     W,  E,  Norris,  [Mitford. 

257  Lady  Rod  way's  Ordeal.     Florence  Warden. 

258  Young  Lord  Stranleigh.    Robert  Barr. 
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Sperminum  is  the  natural  source  of  health  and  vital  strength  isolated 
and  purified  from  organic  bases.  In  the  form  of  the  Essence, 
Spermin  acts  as  a  reviver  of  vital  energy,  and  so  stimulates 
healthy  body  juices,  which  resist  disease  and  retard  vital  decline. 
Nervous  Breakdown,  fatig:ue  from  overwork,  and  mental  and 
physical  exhaustion  brought  about  by  over-indulgence  in 
athletics  will  find  a  corrective  in  PoehFs  Spermin  Essence. 

It  is  of  special  curative  value  in  all  disorders  of  the  blood, 
the  nerves,  and  the  heart. 

Sold  in  original  bottles  under  the  warranty  of  the  ORGANO-THERAPEUTIC 
INSTITUTE  of  Professor  voN  Poehl  &  Sons,  by  all  Chemists,  at  8/6  per  bottle. 

Address  for  free  literature: 

A.  &  M.  ZINMERMANN,  3,  Lloyds  Avenue,  LONDON,  B.C. 


THE    "QUEEN"    RECOMMENDS 

JOHN  BOND*S  "CRYSTAL  PALACE" 

WITHorWITHOUTHEATING. WHICHEVER iiUDIf IMP   lillf 
I  KIND  IS  PREFERRED.  ^"X^^^^^^tlXS^r  nl  ARIVllllll   llllV 


FREE 


AND    ENCLOSED   WITH   EVERY   BOTTLE   A  VOUCHER    ENTITLING   PURCHASERS  TO  THEIR  NAME  OB 
MONOGRAM  RUBBER  STAMP,   \nTH  PAD  AND  BRUCH.      ALSO  WITH  la.  SIZE  A  LINEN  STRETCHER. 
100  YEARS'  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION.      Price  6d.  and  la.     Sold  by  aU  Stationera.  Chemists  and  Stores. 


The 


VACUUM  MASSAGE  APPLIANCE 


PATENTED    18973. 


You  look  old,  pale,  and  wrinkled. 
Your  cheeks  have  sunk.    WHY? 

Because  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow  vigorously  through  the  tiny 
arteries  under  the  skin.  8et  it  going  again  and  wrinkles  will 
vanish  and  cheeks  will  fill  out.  That's  the  whole  duty  of  The 
Vacuum  Massage  Appliance,  and  it  performs  this  duty  in  the 
simplest  of  ways  by  the  gentle  suction  of  a  vacuum. 

No  principle  of  hand  massage  or  vibration  can  possibly  be  so  effec- 
tive and  beneficial ;  a  few  days'  use  with  the  little  Vacuum  Massage 
Appliance  proves  this  conclusively.  It  is  pleasant  and  easy  to  use. 
Sent  post  free  for  '2/6,  or  descriptive  booklet  on  receipt  of  \d.  stamp. 

VACUUM   MASSAGB    APPLIANCE   CO..  L  Dept., 
Bl  Rbodes  Bank,  OLDHAM. 


Use 
the 


"BLACK  AUTOCOPYIST" 

For  reproducing; 
Circulars!  Plans, 
Speci-fications, 
IVIusic,  &c., 
in  black. 

Send  for  Price  List  and 

Specimens,    or    call    and 

see  it. 

THE    COPYING    APPARATUS    CO.,  Ltd.  (No.  24  Dept.), 
123,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ERINSHIRTS 


ARE    THE    BEST. 

'  Reliable  materials,  smart  desi^s,  best"'       _ 

making  and  good  value,  are  their    prominent^ 

features.    Sample  order  will  prove  this.     Mail  P.O.' 

for  any  of  the  following,  and  state  collar  size. 

'  Eight  Standard  Qualitiea.  All  thoroughly  reliable.^ 

1.  White  Celjular        3/6  per  sUrt  T 

2.  White  CeUular        4/6 

3.  Stripe  Cellular        4/8 

6.  Fine  Ceylon  Flannel        ..        ..        ..    4/6 

7.  White  DresB  Shirt 6/6 

8.  Fine  Ceylon  FJannel         6/6 

9.  Heavy  Winter  Flannel 5/6 

10.  Medium  Weight  Flannel 7/6 

N08.  6  and  10  can  be  had  with  double  cuffs.    No.  7  with  i 

soft  pleated  pique  front  if  preferred. 
Complete  Outfitting  Catalogue  Free.    Established  1 
HARPER  &  CO.,  Royal  Avenue,  BELFAST,  W. 
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Choice  New  Gift-Books 


THE    RAFT     IN    THE     BUSH.      Fully  illustrated.     3^.  6d. 
Ethel  Turner. 

A  delightfully  quaint  and  humorous  tale,  in  the  vein  for   which  Ethel  Turner  is  famed. 

THE   THREE  NEW  CHUM    GIRLS.      Fully  illustrated. 
3j.  6d.    Lilian  Turner. 

A  really  delightful  gift-book  for  girls.      The    entertaining  narrative   is  wholesome   and  refined 
in  sentiment. 

A      LITTLE      BUSH      MAID.        Fully    illustrated.      3^.    6d, 
Mary  Grant  Bruce. 

The  story,  so  well    written,  so   fresh    and   original,  will   appeal  to  all.     The  book  teems  with 
interest. 

TEDDY  AND  TROTS  IN  WONDERLAND.    Fully 

Illustrated  by  THOMAS  Maybank.    y.  6d.    Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson. 

The  amazing  adventures  of  two  small  children  in  Wonderland  are  delightfully  told.     Though  so 
■whimsical,  the  stories— one  for  each  day  in  the  week— have  an  air  of  reality  that  is  very  captivating. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.     A  Beautifully  illustrated  Edition. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENT. 

One  of  the  finest  and  best  illustrated  editions  yet  published. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD  POSTAGE  STAMP 
CATALOGUE,  191 1  edition,  now  ready. 
500  pages,  4000  illustrations,  cloth  bound, 
2/-  post  free.  Stamp  Albums  in  great 
variety.  Illustrated  Price  List  gratis. 
—Whitfield  King  &  Co.,  Ipswich.^ 

AGENTS  WANTED— Private  Cbristmas 
Cards ;  large  commission ;  sample  book 
free.  —  Letters,  Christmas  Card  Co., 
Clapton,  N.E. 

BURGESS'^lbTl)INTMENT  has  a 

world-wide  reputation  for  curing  UL- 
CERS, ABSCESSES,  TUMOURS, 
PILES,  FISTULA,  every  form  of  SKIN 
DISEASE.  Thousands  of  testimonials. 
Of  Chemists,  i/ii,  or  post  free  P.O. 
E.    Burgess,     59,    Gray's     Inn     Road, 

_  London. 

A~  TREATISE  ON  NERVOUS  DIS- 
EASES and  EXHAUSTION  in  MEN 
by  local  absorption.  Post  free  2  stamps. 
— The  Marston  Co.,  60,  Chancery  Lane, 
London. 

100  STAMPS  FREE.— All  different. 
Send  id.  postage ;  mention  packet  No. 
103.  Approvals  50  per  cent.  disc,  off 
Gibbons  Catalogue. — J.  Wheeler  &  Co., 
Lennard  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 


MATERNITY  SKIRTS  made  to  measure 
with  self-adjusting  band,  giving  figure 
an  ordinary  appearance,  from  12/11. 
Catalogues  and  Patterns  free. — Mana- 
geress, Wood  Bros.,  33,  North  Parade, 
Manchester. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL  HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.    600  Rooms.     From  5/-, 
including  Breakfast. 


STAMPS  FREE.— 100  Foreign,  all  differ- 
ent. Send  penny,  abroad  threepence. — 
Empire  Stamp  Co.,  Thornton  Heath. 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/2. 
— Chiropodist,  85,  Regent  St.,  London. 


GRAND  SET  OF  12  SWISS  STAMPS 

FREE.— Mention  Gift  A271.  Send  id. 
postage. — Bright  &  Son,  164,  Strand, 
W.C. 


OLD  FALSE  TEETH  BOUGHT. -Send 

any  you  have  to  sell ;  utmost  value  given 
by  largest  firm. — R.  D.  &  J.  B.  Eraser, 
Ltd.  (Desk  i8b),  Princes  Street,  Ipswich. 
(Established  2833.) 


STAMMERING  effectually  Cured  by 
Correspondence  or  Personally.  Treatise 
lent  free.— N.  H.  Mason,  30,  Fleet  Street, 
London.     Established  1876. 


HOTELS. 


GUERNSEY.  —  THE     RICHMOND.- 

Write  for  illustrated  tariff. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH-QUEEN'S 
HOTEL.  —  Finest  position,  centre 
Marine  Parade.  Facing  Sea,  Gardens^ 
New  Pier  and  Aquarium.  125  Rooms, 
Table  d'Hote,  separate  tables.  Illus- 
trated Tariff  post  free.  Nat.  Tel.  28.— 
f.  W.  Nightingale. 


GLASGOW.-CAMERON  S   HOTELS. 

—VICTORIA,     OLD    WAVERLEY, 
AND  STEEL'S. 


FOLKESTONE.  —  Break  your  journey 
crossing  the  Channel.  Stay  at  DEVON- 
SHIRE HOUSE.  Well  recommended. 
Tariff  from  6/-  per  day.— Charles  Hall, 
Proprietor. ______ 


PENZANCE.— MOUNT'S. BAY  HOTEL 

—First-class  Family.  Situated  on  Es- 
planade. Facing  Sea.  Every  Comfort. 
Telephone  in  all  Rooms.  Nat.  Tel.  18. 
Tels.,  "Hotel,  Penzance."— Walter  H. 
Pulman,  Proprietor. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers  please  mention  **  Windsor  Magazine* 
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Pctcp  Pen  Tells  You  The 
ONOTO   Pen   Never  Leaks 


it— the 


any 


It's  true. 

Everyway,   anyway,   however    carelessly    you    carry 

Onoto  never  leaks — never  soils — never  spoils. 
And  it  is  so  easy  to  fill — it  fills  itself  in  a  flash    from 

ink  supply. 

As  for  writing — it's  the  perfect  pen — and  it's  British  made. 
Did  you  say  you  wanted  one  with  just  the  nib  to  suit  your  hand  ? 
Get  one  to-day — and  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Peter  Pen  you'll 

thank  me  when  I  said  to  you — *  Get  an 


1 


Price  10/6  and  upwards 
from  all  stationers,  jewellers 
and  stores. 

Booklet  about  the  Onoto 
Pen  free  on  application  to — 


Onoto 

Sclf-Filltng  -  -  p^^ 


Safety  Fountain 


Ask  your  stationer 
for  ONOTO  INK— 
best  for  fountain 
and  all  other  pens. 
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The  fearful  fpowni 
A  soppy  slg-ht. 

Bad  luck  to  cpown. 
He's  lost  Fluxite. 


A  "Tinker's  Curse"  is  on  the  man  that  steals  his^ 

"FLUXIXE" 

Plumbers,  Gasfltters,  and  other  Metalworkers  all 
know  Fluxite  as  the  paste  flux  that 

Simplifies    Soldering 

AND   SUPERSEDES  LEAD-BURNING. 

It  saves  cleaning  even  dirty  metals  and  does  not  corrode  them.    With  it  lead 

is  jointed  without  solder,  merely  by  the  use  of  a  blow-lamp  or  blow-pipe. 

Fluxite  is  a  necessity  in  the  tool-kit  of  every  motor  car.  workshop,   and 

home.    It's  cheap  to  buy,  easy  and  economical  to  use, 

YOU    MUST    HAVE    SOME. 

Of  Ironmongers  and  Oilshops  in  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  tins.    Made  by 
THE  AUTO  CONTROLLER  CO.,  201,  Vienna  Road,  Bermondsey.       J 


BEAUTIFUL  TEETH! 

*AREOO' 

POND'S  WHITE   ARECA 
NUT    TOOTH    PASTE. 

The  original  Indian.    Price  1/-,  2/S,  «  4/- 

DE  GOURGY'S  TOOTH  NERVE  DESTROYER,  1/- 

An  instant  cure  for  Toothache.    Painless  and  most  easy  of  application. 

DE  GOURGY'S  ENAMEL  for  STOPPING  TEETH,  1/- 

A  permanent  stopping.    Prevents  Toothache  recurring. 

Order  of  Chemists,  or  free  by  post  of  the  Manufacturers— 

POND  &  SON,  Ltd.,  68,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 


RED 


WHITE 


BLUE 


For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,   it  being  so 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Treat  your 
hair  kindly 

You  desire  fine,  beautiful  hair. 
Therefore  you  must  treat  it 
kindly — nourish  it,  preserve  it, 
care  for  it  by  regularly  using 

ROWLAND'S 

MACASSAR 

OIL 

"For  Your  Hair." 

This  preparation  has  been  used  for  over  120  years — it 
has  proved  its  value  time  and  time  again.  Do  not 
try  experimental  remedies  on  5'our  hair — get  a  bottle 
of  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil.  Prices  3/6,  7/-,  and  10/6, 
at  your  chemist's.  Also  sold  in  a  Golden  colour  for 
Fair  or  Grey  Hair. 

Rowland  &  Son,  67,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.G. 


PfiOTECT  YOUR  COMPLEXION  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

lalt-Laroia 

Entirely  Removes  and    Prevents  all    ROUGHNESS,  REDNES5, 
CHAPS,  IRRITATION,  &c.,  and  renders  the  SKIN 
v^i  DELICATELY  SOFT   and  VELVETY. 

^  It  is  the  most  perfect  Emollient  Milk  for  the  Skin  ever  produced,  and  for  the  Toilet  and  Nursery  is  Invaluable.      It  is  delight- 

^  fully  Refreshing  and  Soothing  if  applied  after  Motoring,  Cycling,   Golfing,  Skating,  &c. 

)  It  is  neither  sticky  nor  greasy,  and  can  be  used  at  any  time  during  the  day. 

)  MEN  WILL  FIND  IT  DELIGHTFULLY  SOOTHING  IF  APPLIED  AFTER  SHAVING. 

)  Send  3d.  for  DAINTY    SAMPLE  BOX  of  Larola  preparations.     Dept.  W.  (in  the  United  Kingdom). 

Bottles-l8.,  2s.  6cl.,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores.      M.  BEETHAM   &  SON,  CHELTENHAM. 
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BRAGGS 

CHARCOAL 


(I  Purifies   the     Blood   and    Speedily   Cures 
I  INDIGESTION,  Acidity,  Flatulence,  Heart-  ] 
f  burn.  Impure  Breath,  Diarrhoea,  &c. 
PREVENTS    MAN'S-    AN    ZX-I-NESS. 
Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores.     Biscuits.  1/-.  2/-  and  4/-  per  1 
tin  :   Powder,  2/-  and  4/-  per  bottle ;   Lozenges,  1/li  per  tin  ; 
Chocolates,  1/-  per  tin  ;  Capsules,  concentrated  and  con- 
—  ^  venient  for  travellerg,  2/-  per  box.  _________ 

Free  Samples  sent  on  receipt  pf  this  Coupon  and  j 
Sd.  for  postage  in  the  U.K.  orlA  for  postage  abroad. 
J.  L.  Biagg,  Ltd.,14,Wigmore  Street,  London,  (3) 


THE   OLDEST  AND   BEST. 


ADAMS'S 


••  Having  made  a  fresh 
trial  of  its  virtues,  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  house- 
wives."—77i^  Queen. 


Unequalled 

for 
Brlllianee  & 
Cleanliness, 


For  Furniture,  Boots,  Motor 
Car  Bodies,  Patent  Leather, 
Oil  Cloths,  and  all  Varnished 
and  Enamelled  Goods. 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


Made  At  Sheffield,  and  sold  all  over  the  World. 
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Every  Shave 
a  Safe  Shave 

...     It  goes  without  saying  that,  for  a  man's 

comfort,   nothing   equals   a  first-class   Safety    _         ^  ,         . 

Razor.  The  thing  that  keeps  YOU  from  buying /^^^^^,//;^f^    ^ 

one,  however,  is  the  continual  expense  of  new  Sheffield Steel,\i^xA. 

Blades, 

.    .     .     The  Blades  of  the 


. . .  TheClemak 
5/-  Safety  Razor 

Outfit  consists  of 
Silver  Plated  Frame 
(beautifully  finish- 
ed) ;  Self-contained 
Stropping  Handle, 
and  7  Perfect 
Blades,  made  of  the 


Gemak^S' 


ened  and  tempered 
by  a  Special  Electric 
Process — the  whole 
contained  in  a  case 
size  2  in.  by  3i  in. 


STANDARD    OUTFIT 

"CLEMAK  DE  LUXIC." 
Extra  Heavily  Silver  Plated 
Frame,  Twelve  specially  selec- 
ted Blades,  and  fine  quality 
Strop,  in  very  handsome 
leather  case.     Price   .   10/6 


last  much  longer  than  those  of  other  Safeties — 
because  you  strop  them.  The  Clemak 
is  the  only  first-class  Safety  Razor  sold  at  a 
FAIR  price— 5/-.  It  is  made  as  well  and 
shaves  as  well  as  any  Safety  Razor  sold  at 
a  guinea.     This  is  a  provable  fact. 

.  .  .  The  Clemak  Stropping  Machine,  price  3/6  (including  good  leather 
strop),  compels  you  to  strop  at  the  correct  angle  and  pressure.  Ensures 
a  keen  blade  for  every  shave — and  saves  its  cost  many  times  over. 

.     .     .     The  Clemak  Safety  Razor  and  the  Clemak  Stropping  Machine  is  a  perfect  shaving 
combination.     They  cost,  together,  8/6,  and  last  a  lifetime.     Why  pay  a  guinea.? 

Obtainable  -from  Cutlers,  Ironmongers,  Stores,  &c,  or  post-free,  on  receipt 
o-F  price,  -From  CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO.  (Room  8),  17,  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.a 
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One  Nursery  Problem  Solved 

Your  children  won't  have 
to  be  urged  to  brush  their 
teeth  with 


Its  delicious  candy  flavour 
makes  its  constant  use  a 
treat    to    every  youngster. 

Cleanses    thoroughly   and   antiseptically,    prevents    the    growth   of 
decay-germSj  and  counteracts  the  effects  of  injurious  mouth-acids. 

Just  as  Colgate's  efficiency  acts  as  a  bodyguard  against  disease,  so  its  pleasant 
flavour  proves  that  a  "  druggy "  taste  is  not  necessary  in  a  dentifrice. 

42  inches  of  Cpeam  in  trial  tube  sent  fop  2d.  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  British  Depot  (Dept.w.i.),  46,Holborii  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

Makeps  of  the  famous  Cashmepe  Bouquet  Soap.  Est.  1806. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

When  deciding  to  purchase  a  watch,  see  that  the  movement  bears  the  name  of  a  reputable  manufacturer.  All  WALTHAM  WATCHES 
have  the  name  of  the  Company  stamped  on  the  movement.  Every  Waltham  Watch  is  guaranteed  against  imperfect  material  or  construction. 
WALTHAM  WATCHES  are  not  the  creation  of  a  day,  lut  perfection  from  the  labour  and  thought  of  years. 

We  especiallv  recommend  movements  named  "Riverside  Maximus,"  "Vanguard,"  "Crescent  Street,"  "Riverside," 
•♦Royal,"  and  '^P.  S.  Bartlett."    Illustrated  £ook  of  interesting  information  about  Waltham  Watches  POST  FREE. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  CO.  (Wholesale  only  to  the  Trade),  125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


^sinma 


Sufferers 

Instant  relief  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Croup,  and 

Whooping  Cough  hytheuseof  POTTER'S  ASTHMA 

CURE  In  1/-  Tins,    sold  everywhere. 

For  FREE  SAMPLE  send  Postcard  to 

POTTER    &    CliARKE,    Artillery   Lane, 

London,  E.    Mention  paper. 

Instmnt  reUef 


beautifies  the  complexion  and  nourishes  the  skin.    It  rids  the 
clogged  pores  of  dirt  and  oily  matter  that  soap  and  water  cannot 

reaci,        ^    FREE    SAMPLE 

of  Oatine  Cream  will  be  sent  on  application,  or  for  M.  in  stamps 
a  box  containing  eight  of  the  Catme  pieiarations,  and  book  on 
Face  Massage. 
The  Oatine  Co.,  134a.  Oatine  BuildiTigs.  Mermaid  Court.  London.  S.E. 


The  Fenton  Pottery  C?  DepTizi  Royal Fenton Works, Fenton.Staffs 

REAL  STAFFORDSHIRE  COMBINATION  TEA  &  BREAKFAST  SERVICE  sample 

^ENcK'i  --DAV      A  MAGNIFICENT- DESIGN  &  SHAPE  "^^"^'o'ixf'Mpr^'' 

A    MARVEL  OF  BRITISH- ENTERPRISE.       ^-stamps.., 

53  P' ^^^^^^^i^illllilijIliP^^"^  SERVICE 


RICH   ART  , 

FLOWING  I 

BLUE    A 

AND  BESTf« 

English!'^ 

GOLI 


FREE 


ART   POTTERY   ALBUM.    POST  FREE 

^        .  SHOWING     DINr 

WRITE    TO-DAY  glass     suite 


lERVICE 
TO  MATCH 

47  PIECES 


fe  -*  16/6 

I    GOODS 
i  SHIPPED 
TO  ANY 
Ni    PART  OF 
?\TH  EWORLD 

COLOURS     &     GOLD 

&     TRIM  KET    SI 
O      ILLU5TRATIC 
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See  how  they  run 


They  all  run  after  the  maid  so  neat» 
Who  carries  a  tray  with  a  dainty  treat 
(a  single  course,  or  a  meal  complete)- 
it's 


IVCLCON 


Xi 


Facing  tack  oj  plaU, 
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A  Question  for 
the  Cook. 

Does  she  know  that  her  cakes 
and  pastries  will  be  daintier, 
more  delicious,  more  diges- 
tible, and  keep  longer  and 
fresher  if  made  with 


BORWIGKS 

BAKING  POWDER  ? 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE  EAT 

BERMALINE 
BREAD 

just  because  it  is  nice. — But  'whaf 

a  lot  of  good  they  are  doing  thema 

selves  in  a  quiet  Tvay  ! 


SOLD    BY    ALL     HIGH-CLASS    BAKERS. 


Facing  second  page  of  Scrap  Book.'\ 
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Margaret  :  And  Emily's  hat  has  a  high  crown? 

Katharine  :  Yes,  indeed.  When  she  goes  to 
church,  she  has  to  be  careful  to  sit  right  under 
the  spire. 


A  MAN  who  was  rather  to  be  described  as  an 
outside  buttress  than  an  inside  pillar  of  the 
church,  by  reason  of  the  regularity  with  which 
he  neglected  its  services,  did  turn  in  one  wet 
Sunday  evening,  to  the  surprise  of  the  sidesman. 
By  and  by,  when  the  anthem  began,  he  found 
it  was  "  Who 
is  this?"  and, 
looking  up, 
found  the  eye 
of  the  sides- 
man w^as  on 
him. 


explained  to  cook  the  reason  they  had  been  so 
long  was  that  "  they  had  to  make  a  cemetery  of 
all  the  goods,  in  case  the  tenants  lost  or  damaged 
any  of  them." 


-which 


The  average  man  must  prize  good  sense  ;  only 
very  great  men  and  very  little  men  are  permitted 

to   make  fools 
of  themselves. 


A  FOOL  may  give  a  wise  man  counsel- 
proves  he  is  a  fool. 


*  *  H 0 w^  do 
you  like  your 
next -door 
neighbours  ?  " 

^*Well,  I 
have  a  great 
admiration  for 
their  nerve. 
They  sent  me 
a  bill  the  other 
day  for  the  eggs 
they  claimed 
their  hens  had 
laid  in  my 
garden." 


She  :  John 
is  a  very  con- 
siderate sort  of 
fellow,  isn't 
he? 

He  (the 
rival):  Oh, 
yes,  very !  He 
has  that  keen 
tact  and  loving 
sympathy 
which  a  chauf- 
feur displays 
toward  a  hel])- 
less  cripple ! 


'Tryr^'^^ 


A  farmer 
had  taken  his 
son  to  a, 
public  dinner, 
and,  being  a 
little  anxious 
lest  the  ale 
should  be 
too  strong  for 
the  youthful 
head,  thought 
he'd  better 
warn  him. 
Accordingly, 

he  said  :  "  Now,  John,  when  you  do  see  four  vases 
where  they  two  vases  stand,  you  must  stop 
drinking."  "  All  right,  father,"  says  John  ;  "  but 
you'd  better  stop  at  once,  for  there's  only  one 
vase  on  the  table  1  "  . 


MORE    TROUBLE 


Doctor:  Well,  Casey,  did  you  put  that  blister  on  your  chest  as  I 
told  you  to? 

Casey  :  I  had  tio  chest,  doctor,  so  I  put  it  on  the  wife's  bandbox,' 
an'  there'll  be  trouble  now,  for  it's  riz  the  lid  off,  and  drawed  her  best 
hat  all  out  av'  shape ! 


"  Talk  about 
your  big 
troubles !  The 
Crawfords  are 
having  it  all 
right." 

"How  so?" 
"  They  have 
a  wonderful 
cook  who  has 
been  with  them 
for  ten  years, 
and  she  has 
just  presented 
them  with  a 
large  framed 
crayon  portrait 
of  herself." 


A  love-letter  is  a  lie  addressed  to  one  who 
doesn't  want  to  know  the  tiuth. 


Egotism  is  self-reliance  on  parade. 


The  country  cottage  was  to  be  let  furnished, 
and  the  mistress  had  been  down  with  one  of  the 
maids  to  see  that  all  was  in  order  for  the 
incoming   tenants.      On   their   return  the  maid 


*'  Was  your  husband  kind  to  you  during  your 
illness  ?  " 

*'  Koind  ?  Ah,  indade,  mum  !  Moike  was 
more  like  a  neiojhbour  than  a  husband !  " 
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Beauty,  Health  and  Happiness. 


in  a  large  measure 


THESE  blessings  are 
lost  by  men  and  women  who  have 
become  exceedingly  over-stout,  and 
who  have  taken  no  proper  measures  to  regain 
their  normal  weight.  Beauty  of  form  is 
absolutely  out  of  the  question,  and  facial 
beauty  is  often  more  than  marred ;  good 
health  is  not  compatible  with  the  obese 
condition,  for  obesity  is  a  sure  harbinger 
of  many  other  diseases,  some  of  which  may 
prove  fatal ;  happiness — well,  who  can  feel 
happy  in  such  circumstances  ?  Corpulence 
is  a  continual  source  of 
malaise  and  discontent. 
Even  those  who  are 
only  slightly  stout  know 
that  a  few  pounds 
more  or  a  few  pounds 
less  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between 
comfort  and  discom- 
fort. No,  the  over- 
stout  cannot  feel  quite 
happy  when  they  think 
of  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth  ;  and 
they  still  further  dis- 
count their  chance  of 
happiness  when  they 
try  to  starve  and  drug 
themselves  into  thin- 
ness by  means  of  son  e 
treatment  or  medicine 
of  the  nature  of  which 
they    know    little    or 


nothing.      We     know 


not  which  is  the  worse 
■ — starvation  or  drug- 
ging, but  when  the  two 
are  combined  in  the 
treatment,     and     the 

drugs  are  of  mineral  origin  (as  they  too 
often  are),  there  is  very  considerable  danger 
of  disaster. 

However,  the  famous  Antipon  treatment  is 
rapidly  putting  an  end  to  such  evil  remedies, 
for  though  it  is  marvellously  successful  in 
reducing  weight  and  eradicating  the  cause 
of  obesity,  it  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  partial  starvation,  dru.gging, 
and  violent  exercising.  Antipon  wants  no 
help  from  anything  but  good  food  and 
rational  hygienic  living.  Starving  and  drug- 
ging may  assist  one  to  get  thin,  but  it  is  the 
limp  and  wretched  thinness  of  malnutrition  ; 
not  only  fatty  tissue  is  lost  but  muscular  fibre 
and  nerve  force.  A  few  meals  of  wholesome 
food,  necessary  for  the  recuperation  of 
strength,   will   soon   convince   the   unhappy 


"  Yes,  we've  had  a  lovely  time  on  the  Continent :  been 
everi/U'here,  and  seen  everything.  Arid  haven't  I  got 
beautifully  thin  i  " 

"  Thin,  why  your  figure  is  simply  perfect,  and  Fin 
getting  fatter  every  day.    However  did  you  manage  it  ? " 

"  Why,  simply  that  delightful  Antipon;  and  I'm  sure 
I  was  as  stcut  as  you  are  now.  You  must  get  some  at 
once,  dear ;  it's  just  the  very  thing  you  want." 


subject  that  the  disease  of  obesity  is  still 
there,  and  that  the  unwholesome  fatty  excess 
is  ready  to  develop  with  as  much  persistence 
as  ever.  So  much  for  the  drugging  and 
starving  treatments. 

If  only  these  misguided  people  would  each 
of  them,  man  or  woman,  try  a  single  bottle  of 
Antipon  as  a  sample  we  should  be  inundated 
with  letters  of  gratitude.  Of  course,  one  bottle 
of  Antipon  will  not  cure  a  long-standing  and 
stubborn  case  of  obesity.  But  it  will  serve 
amply  to  show  its  peculiar  value  as  a  fat- 
reducer  and  tonic  com- 
bined, and  will  induce 
many  a  stout  reader  to 
profit  by  the  experi- 
ment and  continue  the 
Antipon  course  of 
treatment  to  a  sure, 
satisfactory  issue,  that 
is,  the  attainment  of 
normal  weight  and 
natural  beauty  of 
proportion. 

Antipon  does  not 
merely  attack  and 
deslroy  the  excess  of 
fat  in  the  abdominal 
region.  It  permeates 
the  whole  system  and 
eliminates  the  super- 
abundant fat  deposits 
wherever  they  occur, 
subcutaneously  or  in- 
ternal ly .  T  h  e  pu  ffl  n  ess 
of  cheeks  and  chin, 
the  bulkiness  of 
neck  and  shoulders 
disappear  with  remark- 
able quickness,  leaving 
the  lines  and  contours 
as  perfect  as  ever  they  were,  and  without  any 
sign  of  wrinkle  or  puckers.  Antipon  has 
quite  a  valuable  tonic  effect  on  the  skin  and 
complexion,  which  it  clears  and  beautifies. 
The  decrease  of  weight  within  the  first  day 
and  night  varies  between  8  oz.  and  3  lb., 
according  to  excess  weight.  The  healthy 
appetite  and  improved  digestion  due  to  the 
tonic  properties  of  Antipon  are  the  means 
of  greatly  increasing  strength  and  vitality. 
Antipon  contains  no  trace  of  anything  of 
mineral  origin. 

Antipon  is  sold  in  bottles,  price  2s.  Qd. 
and  is.  6d,  by  Chemists,  Stores,  &c. ;  or, 
in  the  event  of  difficulty,  may  be  had  (on 
remitting  amount),  carriage  paid,  privately 
packed,  direct  from  the  Antipon  Company, 
Olmar  Street,  London,  S.E. 
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HE    BUOUGHT    NO    WHISKY. 

FiusT  Boatman:  An'  hoo  did  ye  get  on  wi'  yon 
mon  ye  tuk  fishin'  to-day? 

Second  Boatman  :  Hoots,  not  at  all !  He  brought 
uae  whisky,  so  I  tuk  him  where  there  were  nae  f  ush  ! 


Oh,  that  made>to-order  smile  I 
Vapid,  patent  dental  smile  I 
Haunting  one  on  all  the  hoardings  from  Newcastle 
to  the  Nile ! 

Neither  teas,  nor  soaps,  nor  polish 
Would  we  willingly  abolish, 
But  may  the  saints  preserve  us  from  the  picture- 
postcard  smile! 

So,  ye  maids  of  my  acquaintance,  take  a  warning 
from  this  scribe, 
And  this  season,  at  the  dinner  or  the  dance. 

Please  avoid  the  facial  spasm  which  provokes  this 
diatribe. 
And  give  your  many  other  charms  a  chance. 

For  there's  no  device  mechanical  that  soul  of  man 
doth  rile 

Which  could  hold  a  farthing  candle  to  the  picture- 
postcard  smile! 

Oh,  that  dentifricial  smile ! 
Twooand>nine°>the-bottle  smile  I 
Cheerfully    I'd    face    the    tiger    or    the    fearsome 
crocodile, 

For  their  ivorlne  display 
Could  not  daunt  me  from  the  fray 
Since  I've  lived  to  sing  the  ballad  of  the  picture- 
postcard  smile! 


THE    PICTURE-POSTCARD    SMILE. 

When  she  listens  to  your  small -talk  with  a  half- 
abstracted  air, 
And  an  introspective  vagueness  in  her  eyes- 
Listens  with  a  bored  politeness,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  fair. 
Her  eyebrows  faintly  raised  in  sham  surprise— 
You  can  safely  bet  the  very  bottom  dollar  in  your 

pile 
That  she's  going  to  paralyse  you  with  a   picture- 
postcard  smile. 


Oh,  that  artificial  smile, 
Free  from  every  taint  of  guile. 
Curved  with  compasses  and  callipers,  and  fashioned 
with  a  file! 

Truth  to  tell,  O  gentle  lady, 
Nothing's  half  so  stock-in-trady, 
Nor  so  purely  pestilential  as   the   picture-postcard 
smile  I 


Write   me   not   down,    1    pray   you,    a    mere    male 
misogynist. 
For  I  love  to  look  in  liquid  eyes  of  light; 

I  appreciate  with  keenness  lips  that  clamour  to  be 
kissed. 
And  dimpled  chins  I  dote  on  with  delight; 

But  I'm  filled  with  apprehension  of   some  lurking 
woman's  wile 

When   my  lady  friends  salute  me  with   a   picture- 
postcard  smile. 


The  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is  wrong  is 
wise ;  the  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is  right  is 
generally  married. 


CIIACUN    A    SON     GO^T. 

Lady  :   What  a  horrid  smell  of  smoke  ! 
Stout  Smoker:   Wot  a  hawful  stink  of  scent! 
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THESE  SEALS  will  be  found  yw^  useful  for  sticking 
on  the  flaps  of  Envelopes  containingr  Christmas  Cards 
or  letters,  thus  intimating:  their  contents,  which  (now  ^ 
that  early  posting  is  the  rule)  will  grive  the  recipient  the 
option  of  leavii^  them  unopened  till  Christmas  morning 
They  can  also  be  used  with  advantage  on  labels  enclosing 
Xmas  presents,  or  attached  to  the  present  itself.    They 
loolt  very  effective  at  the  head  of  a  Christmas  letter. 


^ 


Price  :-6d.  per  packet  of  24. 
SHARP  WALKER  &  Co .  Ltd  .  WATFORD 
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Tommy  :  Father,  what's  "  superfluous  "  ? 
Rustic   Parbnt:    Wearing    a    necktie    when 
you've  got  a  beard,  Tommy, 


Smith  :  How  did  you  make  your  wife  stop 
buying  your  ties  ? 

Robinson  :  I  told  her  I'd  let  her  pick  out  my 
ties  for  me,  if  she'd  let  me  choose  the  style  of 
hair-dressinff  for  her. 


"I'm  just  as  sick  as  ever,"  complained  the 
patient.  "  And  you  claimed  to  be  able  to  cure 
me  by  mental  suggestion.     You're  a  fake !  " 

"  I'm  not,"  hotly  retorted  the  mental  healer. 
"How  can  I  make  any  mental  suggestions  if 
there   isn't   a 
mental  ter- 
minus for  the  ^  ~  ' 

suggestions  _; 

to  reach  ? "  i  V_ 


"  Why  is  your  grandfather's  face  bandaged  ?  " 
asks  the  lady  next  door. 

"  He  was  sleepihg  in   his  big  chair,"  explains 

the  little  girl, 

"and    Willie 

turned    the 

"^    ^       *  nozzle     of 

the  vacuum 
cleaner 
against  his 
whiskers." 


Lots  of 
people  have 
to  tell  what 
they  are  going 
to  do,  or  they 
would  have 
nothing  to 
tell  at  all. 


A       W^OMAN 

who  is  im- 
proved by 
paint  needs  it 
so  badly  that 
nothing  can 
make  her  at- 
tractive. 


Agnes: 
Unable  to  at- 
tract men,  is 
she? 

Gr  L  A  D  Y  S  : 

Yes,  indeed. 
She  says  she's 
sure  that  if 
her  house  is 
ever  burgled 
it  will  be 
done  by  a 
woman. 


V4 


ii-'t^! 


C  B  n^^ 


l)<^ 


**  So  you 
are  in  favour 
of  the  women 
having  the 
ballot  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he 
replies.  "You 
see,  my  wife 
is  one  of 
the  suffrage 
agitators,  and 
if  the  women 
get  the  ballot 
she  will  be 
able  to  be  at  home  some  of  the  time  to  run  the 
house  and  look  after  the  children." 


.,;*.l|l-''>'v.-'^ 


<VvJ  <r>-vJJr ''''''' '  -u'       'I 


.'-•k,i.  ■ 


"Covered 
with  jewels, 
isn't  she?" 

"  Yes,  it  is 
hard  to  tell,  at 
first  glance, 
whether  she 
belongs  to  the 
mineral  or 
animal  king- 
dom." 


A    FAMILY    AFFAIR. 


Muriel:    Do   you   mean    to   say    that    he    spoke    to    you  without  an 
introduction  ? 

Ethel  :  Well,  he  said  that  his  chauffeur  was  cousin  to  our  housemaid. 


It  might 
be  well  to  give 
women    the 

vote.  They  would  not  use  it,  but  they  would  stop 

worrying  about  it. 


Mrs.  Jones  :  Do  come  to  see  me  soon.  I  live 
just  around  the  corner  from  your  house. 

Mrs.  Brown  :  Thanks,  awfully,  but  since  we 
have  our  new  motor,  I  never  call  on  anyone  who 
lives  less  tb^ji  twenty  miles  away. 


"  Miss  Passay  is  furious  with  that  Society 
reporter." 

"Why  so?" 

"  He  published  the  announcement  of  her  ap- 
proaching wedding  under  the  column  headed 
*  Late  Engagements.' " 
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It's  a  long  road 
that    has  no    shop 

where  they  sell  Quaker  Oats. 
Wherever  the  white  man  goes, 
there  too  goes  his  most  valuable 
food,  Quaker  Oats.  You  are  never 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  get  for 
breakfast  or  supper — never  put  to 
wonder  if  the  shop  will  "  have  any." 
They  all  have  it.  And  because  the 
demand  is  so  steady,  so  large,  and 
so  general  everywhere,  Quaker  Oats 
is  always  fresh  and  pure. 

The  packets  are  air-tight,  no 
human  hand  has  touched  the  con- 
tents ;  and  the  large,  thin,  special- 
flavour  Quaker  flakes  are  always 
crisp. 

"  40  Meals  for  Sixpence.** 
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IS  CONSUMPTION 
INCURABLE? 


At  any  rate,  the  Medical  Profession  are  power- 
less to  cure  it.  All  they  can  do  is  to  advise  an 
open-air  life  and  to  feed  up.  Such  is  the  treat- 
roent  that  is  administered  in  Sanatoria  through- 
out the  world  to-day  ;  therefore,  one  may  say 
that  Consumption  is  left  to  cure  itself,  and  we 
all  know  what  that  means  ;  but  Dame  Nature 
has  provided  a  cure  for  every  disease  under  the 
sun,  and  one  by  one  th^y  are  being  discovered, 
some  by  accident,  others  by  "diligent  research, 
and  more  by  the  two  combined.  Here  are  a 
few  names  and  addresses  that  any  reader  of  the 
Windsor  Magazine  may  write  to  : — 
W.  J.  Stephens,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Cefn  Coed,  Roath 

Park  Lake,  Cardiff. 
The  Rev.  G.  S.  Hall,  M. A.,  Cambridge,  now 

rector  of  E-ast  Marden,  Chichester,  Sussex. 
R.T.  H  ARVER,  Esq.,  24,  Avenue  Rd.,  Dover,  Kent. 
Miss   Dorothy  Brazier,   27,   Napier    Road, 

Bromley,  Kent. 
Robert  Maxwell  Power,  Esq.,  Dallydaird 

Fort,  Two  Mile  Borris,  Thurles,  Ireland. 
Samuel  J.  Bloomer,  Esq.,  196,  High  Street, 

Quarry  Bank. 
The  son  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Skipworth,  7,  Ritches 

Road,  Harringay. 
The  son  of  Mr.  William  Crowden,  5,  Verax 

Street,  Rochcliffe,  Bacup,  Lanes. 
The  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scanlon,  138,  Orwell 

Road,  Kirkdale,  Liverpool. 
Mr.   Patrick  Andrews,   Killamechan,    Stra- 

done,  CO.  Cavan,  Ireland. 
Mr.  E.  W.  RowsELL,  39,  Stanley  Road,  Stam- 

shaw,  Portsmouth. 
These  people  only  a  little  time  ago  were  dying 
of  Consumption,  some  of  them  not  even  able  to 
stand  on  their  feet  alone,  aUhough  they  had 
tried  Sanatorium,  open-air  cure  (so-called),  and 
every  other  treatment  and  remedy  known  to  the 
Medical  Profession. 

To-day  they  are  enjoying  the  best  of  health, 
without  a  trace  of  Consumption  in  them  ;  not 
merely  improved,  but  positively  cured.  What 
has  done  it.?  you  will  ask.  It  is  no  miracle,  but 
THE  DAW^N  of  a  new  ERA  in  the  life  of  a 
Consumptive.  The  cure  has  been  found  in  the 
extracts  of  a  few  Tropical  Plants  discovered  in  a 
remote  part  of  Africa  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stevens, 
of  204,  Worple  Road,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
Although  the  British  Medical  Profession  are  slow 
to  admit  any  new  discovery  in  medicine,  they 
are  slowly,  but  surely,  admitting  that  Mr.  Stevens 
has  given  to  the  world  the  most  powerful  weapon 
we  have  had  to  fight  the  Great  White  Plague 
Consumption  with.  If  you  are  interested,  he 
(Mr.  Stevens)  will  send  you  full  particulars  of  his 
discovery  post  free,  for  the  asking,  also  his  little 
book,  which  illustrates  how  week  by  week  and 
month  by  month  a  Consumptive  can  gradually 
be  brought  back  to  health.  It  ought  lo  be 
mentioned  that  the  names  given  above  are  only 
a  very  few  of  the  many  Mr.  Stevens  has  cured 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 


BE  A  MAN 

If  your  Vitality  has  been  sapped  by  Excesses, 

OR  IF  YOUR  Vigour  has  been  impaired  by 

Worry,  Overwork,  or  ant  other  cause, 

read  my  Treatise, 

Manhood. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


To  be  acquainted  with  the  first  eight  chapters  in  this 
Book  is  to  have  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  your  future 
welfare.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  whose  weaknesses 
were  only  progressive  have  (by  following  its  teachings 
alone)  remedied  their  trouble.  Thousands  who  never 
ailed  anything  have  expressed  their  gratefulness  for 
the  knowledge  gained  therein,  and  similar  grate- 
ful-letters arrive  by  alraost  every  post.  The  Book  is 
invaluable  to  Young  and  Middle-aged  Men,  telling 
them  how  to  retain  their 

MANHOOD 

How  to  regain  and  retain  their  powers  to  advanced 
age,  and  how  to  remedy  generative  failure.  Tlie 
Treatise  is  a  Priceless  Boon  to  the  married  and  those 
9.bout  to  marry  ;  guarding  them  against  the  evils  to 
which  the  inexperienced  are  liable  ;  and  its  teachings 
are  essential  to  health  and   consequent 

HAPPINESS 

This  Cloth  Bound  Book  is  now  in  its  Seventy-Sixth 
Thousand,  tells  how  to  take  your  place  amongst 
those  who  by  manly  capabilities  have  been  more 
fortunately  favoured ;  how  lack  of  Nerve  Power, 
General  Debility,  Mental  Depression,  Lost  Vigour 
and  Vitality,  Brain  Fag,  Impaired  Memory,  Incapacity 
for  Study  or  Business,  and  most  Weaknesses  and 
Diseases  of  Men  are  CAUSED  and  CURED. 

THINK    IT    OVER 

You  cannot  hold  your  own  in  life's  battle  if  Weak, 
Worn,  or  easilv  Jaded.  You  must  Be  a  Man,  the 
book  tells  you  how.  If  you  would  take  up  Physical 
Culture  you  must  first  be  sound;  that's  another 
reason  why  you  may  need  the  advice  contained  in 
this  the  first  authentic  work  published.  Sent  to  any 
address  in  plain  sealed  cover  post  paid  for  the 
modest  sum  of  Five  Penny  Stamps.  No  further 
charge,  write  to-day,  maybe— 

IT    CONCERNS    YOU 

If  not,  return  the  book  and  I  return  your  money. 
Write  : — D26,  Gould's  Laboratory,  Bradford,  Yorks. 
Copyright.]  [Regstered. 


J  VST  MJEADT.         BMICM  ONE  SHILLING, 


GAMES 

AND 

AMUSEMENTS. 


A  clear,  concise,  and  popular  manual  to 
initiate  readers  into  all  games  and  amusements 
they  are  likely  to  be  asked  to  join  in  in  the 
ordinary  family  circle.  No  game  has  been 
included  which  cannot  be  played  with  genuine 
and  harmless  enjoyment  in  it. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Sq.,  London,  E.G. I 


ms  WmMdk  iiAdAziNE. 


Wanted. 


Inside  or  Outside  Heater. 

A  GRAND  INVENTION 

for  taking  Turkish-Russian  Baths  at  home  for  lid.  each. 
Opens  the  millions  of  pores  and  draws  out  the  poisons  which 
cause  disease.    Thousands  enjoy 

The  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

weekly.  It  Beautifies  Complexion,  Prevents  Disease,  Cures 
Colds,  Fevers,  Rheumatism,  Influenza,  and  all  Blood,  Skin, 
Kidney,  and  Nerve  Troubles. 

30    DAYS'    TRIAL    ALLOWED. 

The  "Century"  is  the  original  portaM  !  Hygienic  Cabinet 
with  the  patented  four-flap  top^  and  has  no  comparison  with 
those  built  of  wood.  It  has  ihe  most  perfect  heater 
for  use  inside  or  outside. 

Prices  complete  from  25s.  to  £6  15s. 

Vs.  G(l.  Book  Free  to  Buyers. 

Free  on  Request.     Valuable  Book—"  Health,  Strength, 
and  Hygiene."    Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  No.  521. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LTD. 

(Dept.  521),  205,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Highly  recommeBded  by  Medical  Men.  No  Steel  in  Band. 

**^     l,ttective  and  Light.      Equally  comfortable  in  an 

,,     „         m  erect  or  reclining  position.  Consultations  and 

No  Steel    J  Price  Lists  Free.      Insist  on  having  White's 

Truss.     Ttioxe  braring  the  Co.s  name  are  alone 

genuine.     All  kinds  of  Elastic  Goods,  Belts,  etc. 

A  ot  xnld  bu  the  Stores  ( A rmy  &  Navv,  &c.}  White's  Moc-Main 

'atent  Lever  Truss  Co.,  Ltd.,  98,  Shaftesbury  Ave.,  Piccadilly 

I  Circus,  London.        ■    Lady  Consultant.    Kindly  mention  this  Mag. 


PERFECT 
FIT. 


BONELESS 

CORSETS. 


FULL 
SUPPORT 


-urithout  pressure.  Lightest  weight  ever  pro- 
duced. Made  of  Special  New  Material.  Unbreak- 
able. Send  for  List.  Please  mention  Windsor  Mao. 

Knitted  Corset  &  Clothing  Co.,  ^^\'ii^Mhl'iSaf''- 


LIFE    WITHOUT    HEALTH    IS    LIVING    DEATH. 


BRAIN   AND 
NERVE  FOOD 


VETARZO 

This  remarkable  compound,  the  result  of  the  very  latest  develop- 
ments and  achievements  of  modern  chemistrjy^,  pharmacology,  and 
therapeutics,  is  without  equal  in  all  cases  of  defective  nerve  and 
brain  power,  whether  induced  by  worry,  overwork,  dissipation  or 
other  influences.  Sleeplessness,  palpitation,  defective  circulation, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  tic  or  neuralgia,  low  spirits,  mental  and  Iwdily 
prostration,  want  of  confidence,  general  debility,  premature  decay  or 
deficiency  of  the  vital  forces,  loss  of  vitality,  harassing  dreams,  rest- 
lessness that  can  settle  to  nothing,  irritability  of  temiier,  female  com- 
plaints, hysteria,  backache,  bearing  down  sensations,  wasting  diseases, 
consumption,  uiifht  sweats,  muddy,  high-coloured  urine,  &c.,  are  all  so 
many  ditterent  phases  of  brain  and  nerve  wreckage  and  exhaustion, 
the  cause  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  misery ,«ll-health,  and 
despondency  by  which  we  are  confronted  on  every  hand,  that  can  only 
be  successfully  combated  liy  the  use  of  this  wonderful  and  highly 
scientific  preparation.  Bracing  up  the  system  generally,  it  gives  tone 
to  the  exnausted  nerves,  enriches  the  blood,  arrests  all  weikening 
wasting  discharges,  restores  the  failing  energies,  and  imparts  new  life 
and  vigour  to  those  who  had  so  recently  seemed  played  out,  used  up 
and  valueless.  Send  stamp  address  envelope  for  Free  Booklet  or  P.O. 
2s.  9d.  for  Trial  Bottle  to  Thk  Vetakzo  Remedies  Co.,  Gospel  Oak, 
London,  England.  Tlnprinciph  d  vendors  may  try  to  sell  you  something 
else  for  extra  profit,  do  not  accept  it,  insist  on  having  Vetarzo.  The 
genuine  has  words  "  veta.kzo  uemedies"  on  (Government  Stamp. 

SOLD    BY    BOOT'S   CASH    CHEMISTS. 


Is  Best  Promoted  by 

OJTICURA 

Soap  and  Oinkent 

The  constant  use  of  Cuti- 
cura  Soap,  assisted  when 
necessary  by  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment, not  only  preserves, 
purifies  and  beautifies  the 
skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands 
of  infants,  children  and 
adults,  but  tends  to  prevent 
clogging  of  the  pores,  the 
common  cause  of  pimples, 
blackheads,  inflammation, 
irritation,  redness  and  rough- 
ness, and  other  unsightly 
and  annoying  conditions. 

Depots:  London,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris.  10, 
Rue  ae  la  Chaussee  d'Antln;  Australia.  R.  Towns  & 
Co.,  Sydney;  India.  B,  K.  Paul,  Calcutta;  China, 
Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.;  Japan.  Z.  P.  Maruya.  Ltd.. 
Toklo;  So.  Africa,  Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.; 
U.S.A..  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props., 
133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

i»~Post-free,  32-page  Cuticura  Book,  an  Author- 
ity on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 


THE  WINDSOR   MAOAZmS. 


M^  BEETON  S 


COOKERY 
BOOKS 

HOUSEHOLD,    FAMILY     EVERYDAY     ALL  ABOUT     SHILLING 
MANAGEMENT    COOKERY     COOKERY     COOKERY    COOKERY 


MRS.   BEETON'S   HOUSEHOLD   MANAGEMENT. 

The    Daily  Express.  —  *' There    are  practically  no  limits  to  the  utility  of  a  voluneof  this 
kind  ....  Truly  Mrs.  Beeton's  is  still  unrivalled  and  indispensable." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  FAMILY  COOKERY. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "A  book  invaluable  for  its  cooking  recipes." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY=DAY  COOKERY. 

Daily  Mirror. — "  A   book   which  no  cook's  library  should  be  without.     No  husband  will 
grudge  his  wife  the  price  of  a  volume  so  invaluable  to  domestic  comfort." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY. 

The  Teacher. — "A  most  popular  book,   popular  because  its  merits  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  experience,  and  has  not  been  found  second  to  any  similar  work  published." 

MRS.   BEETON'S  SHILLING  COOKERY. 

The  Lady's  Pictorial. — "A  wonderful  storehouse  of  domestic  information." 

MRS.   BEETON'S  SIXPENNY  COOKERY. 

Recipes  for  Every -day  Dishes  and  General  Instructions  in  the  Art   of  Cookery.     Illustrated 
with  15  full-page  plates.     152  pp. 


Ask^Koui?  Bookseller?  for?  ihese  Editions 


To  face  Third  Cover. 


FRAME-FOOD 

SAVED  LITTLE  LENNIE'S  LIFE! 


Mrs.  A.  MARCHANT,  of  8,  Bcnsham   Grove, 
Thornton  Heath,  writes  us  : — 

"Up  to  the  age  of  five  months  we  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  our  baby  boy,  Len.  ;  he  was  taken 
away  with  diphtheria  at  five  weeks,  and  was  returned 
tQ  us  a  skeleton.  We  tried  several  Patent  foods, 
but  none  agreed  with  him  ;  at  last  we  gave  him 
Frame-Food,  which  suited  him  at  once,  and  saved 
his  life.     He  is  now  a  picture  of  health." 


SAMPLES   AND    DIETARY    FREE. 


FRAME=FOOD  CO.,  Ltd., 

Standcn  Road,  Southficlds,  London,  S.W. 


THE    NEW   FRENCH    REMEDY, 

XHERAPION 

No.  1 ,  No.  2,  No.  3.  Price  2s.  9d.  Cures  blood  poison, 
bad  legs,  ulcers,  painful  swelled  joints,  kidney,  bladder, 
urinary  diseases,  discharges,  piles,  gravel,  pain  in  back, 
gout,  rheumatism,  lost  vigor  and  vital  force,  exhaustion, 
sleeplessness,  harassing  dreams.  &c.  If  in  doubt  as  to 
number  of  Therapion  required,  send  stnmped  addressed 
envelope  for  full  particulars  to  The  Le  Clerc  Medicine  Co. , 
Haverstock  Road,  Hampstead,  London.  Paris  Depot  : 
12,  Rue  Castiglione.  New  York  Depot :  90,  Beekman  St. 
Try  new  Dpag6e  (Tasteless)  Form  of  Therapion,  easy 
to  take  ;  safe,  lasting  cure.    Price  2/9  principal  Chemists. 

PRFNGIPAL  COLONIAL  AGENCIES: 
Canada— Lj'iiian  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  (iordon.  Mitchell  Drug  Co., 
Ltd.,  Winnipeg.  Austuai.ia— Felton,  (Jriinwade  &  Co.,  Melbourne.' 
Elliot  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Sydney.  Nkw  Zealand— Kenipthorne.  Prosser  &  Co. " 
N.Z.  ])rugCo.  South  Afkica- Lennon  Ltd.,  all  hranches  China— 
A.  8.  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong-Kong,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Branches 
India— Treacher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bombay ;  Butto  Kristo,  Paul  &  Co.,  Calcutta 


INDIGESTION 


is  the  primary  cause  of  most  of  the  ills  to 
which  we  are  subject.  Hence  a  medicine  that 
stimulates  the  digestive  organs  will  relieve 
quite  a  number  of  complaints. 

WHELPrON'S  VEGETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS 

arouse  tlie  stomach  to  action,  promote  tlie  flow 
of  gastric  juice,  and  give  tone  to  the  whole 
system.  Headache  flies  away.  Biliousness, 
Kidney  Disorders,  and  Slcin  Complaints  dis- 
appear, while  cheerful  spirits  and  clear  com- 
plexions follow  in  due  course.    ASK  FOR 

WHELPTON'S  PURIFYING  PILLS, 

And  remember  there  is  NO  PILL  **JUST  as 
GOOD."    Of  all  Chemists.  Is.  lid.  per  Box.  1232 


A  Grateful  Young  Lady 


Depression, 

Indigestion,  Weakness — 
Never  experienced  again. 

Miss  E.  L.  Sims,  143,  Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham, 
S.E.,  writes  : — ^"The  thought  occurred  to  me  to  write 
and  tell  you  how  very  pleased  I  am  with  Phosferine. 
I  commenced  suffering  with  indigestion  and  depression 
last  summer,  I  had  fearful  pains  in  my  chest  after  eating, 
and  I  was  always  feeling  most  terribly  depressed  and 
absolutely  miserable.  My  appetite  \^'as  so  poor  I  could 
only  eat  but  very  little  at  a  time,  and  that  little  caused  me 
the  greatest  distress  and  pain.  Mivotis  dep7'esiiofi  and 
weakness  naturally  followed,  no  doubt  for  want  of 
obtaining  proper  nourishment  from  my  food.  I  tried 
several,, medicines  but  they  did  not  do  me  much  good. 
I  had  read  cases  in  the  papers  where  people  had  been 
cured  of  indigestion  by  Phosferine,  and  I  bought  a  small 
bottle,  and  after  I  had  taken  it  for  a  few  days  felt  really 
deller,  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished  the  second  bottle 
/■/  (/f^L'e  cured  me.  I  have  not  had  indigestion  since,  can 
sleep  well  and  enjoy  n.y  food,  and  the  depression  which 
made  me  so  miserable  has  entirely  disappeared,  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful." — December  16,  1909. 

PHOSFERINE 

THE   GREATEST  OF   ALL   TONICS 

A    PROVEN    REMEDir    FOR 


Neuralgia 
Rheumatism 
Brain-fag: 
Indigrestion 
Premature  Decay 
Maternity  Weakness 


Nervous  Headaches 

Sleeplessness 

Anaemia 

Influenza 

Heat  Nausea 

Malaria 


and   all  disorders  consequent  upon    a 
reduced  state   of  the   nervous   system. 

The  Remedy  of  Kings. 

Phosfedne  has  been  supplied  by  Royal  Commands 

To  the  Royal  Family  I  H.M.  the  King  of  Greece 

H.M.  the  King  of  Spain  The  Imperial  Family  of  China 

H.I.nll.  the  Empress  of  Russia!  H.M.  the  Queen  of  Roumania 
And  the  Principal  Royalty  and  Aristocracy  throughout  the  world- 
PHOSFERINE    RE-CREATES    THE    NERVE    FORCES. 

Bottles,  \\\\,  2/9,  &  4/6.     Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Stores,  &c. 
The  2/9  size  contains  nearly  four  times  the  1/1^  size* 


"MELANYL" 

Ms^rkifk^  Ink. 

The  Origrinal,  Requiring  No  Heat. 

WARRANTED  INOEUBLE  &   HARMLESS, 

ITS  SUPERIORITY  OVER  ALL  OTHRR??  PROVED 
BY   25   YEAllS*    USE   ALL   UVEll   TIIK    WOULD. 

6d.  and  Is.  Bottles, 

AU  now  Issuel    with    Newly   Inveated    Metallic    Pen. 

Nickel  Linen   Siretci»er  §flven  away 
wHit  eacft  Is.  Bottle, 

REFUSE    ALZ.    IMZTATZONS. 

INVENTORS  &   MAKERS— 

COOPER.  DESNISON  &  Y/ALKDEN.  Ltd..  LONDON. 


THE  ONLY  NATURAL  REMEDY  FOR 


GOUTINESS 


XS    3E»03SffX*'S 


UNRIVAL.LED    FOR 
Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  GouVLumbagrOy 
Sciaticay   and   ail    Rheumatic    Affections. 

ADTUniTiT/inCf  neutralises  all  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Acidity 
nninhlili^Uo  in  the  stomach,  Ulver,  and^Bowels. 

a/6  post  fpee  United  Kingdom  (Colonies  9d.  extra). 

Matabliahed  over  50  Years. 


Sen'i  Id.  atanipfor  Pamphlet,  "Gout  and  Goutiness'^  (7th  Edition),  by 

B.  P.  POHD.  M.P.S..68,  Fleet  St.,  London.  E.C 


^^ 


,p0    GLAD    ir^S 


FLAVOUR,  STRENGTH,  and  PURITY^ 

Guaranteed  by  leading  Public  Analyst 

A  HIGH-CLASS  C0G0A^"p|?ir*1 

3cl.  packets.      |  lb.  tins,  4}cl.      h  lb.  tins,  9d. 


^  Only  with  BIRD'S  Custard  do 
you  realty  obtain  that  rich  creaminess 
and  exquisite  flavor  which  make 
a  perfect  Custard. 

ImiitonthBBntl  AlwMy$th9BMt!  th9B9»ti9BinffSl 

FREE  SAMPLES  aiL?  bI?!  &  sons^Ltd. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  Birmingham. 


{Bmtlf^yThe  Original 
only  Genuine 
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